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PREFACE 


T he object of this work is to present as complete an account as 
possible of the life of the people in the Gupta Age. By the 
Guptas I mean not only the Imperial Guptas but also the 
Later Guptas who ruled consecutively from circa A. D. 300 until 
about A. D. 750, Since this age was essentially an age of political 
activity, I have tried to depict the political conditions of the period, 
adding to them the details about their common life, conditions at the 
court, administration, land and labour questions, corporate organiza- 
tion, fine arts, religion and religious institutions. 

My primary sources have been contemporary inscriptions, coins, 
chronicles, literary works and accounts of travellers. Under the first 
category I have cited the evidence from the records not only of the 
Guptas but also of their feudatories and contemporaries like the 
Parivrajaka Maharajas, the Vakatakas, the Maukharis, the Puspabhutis 
and others. Numismatic evidence has been taken into account main- 
ly with a view* either to confirm or reject the evidence supplied by 
other sources. Of particular importance among the chronicles are 
the Muslim account called the Mujmalu-T-Tawarikh, the Jaina 
Prakfta works and the Buddhist narratives like the Mahjusrtmula- 
kalpa. The literary sources centre round the works of Kalidasa, 
Bana, Dap din, Haribhadra Suri I, and plays like the Devlcahdra- 
gupiani and the Kaumudlmahotsava. The foreign travellers who visited 
India during this period were mostly Chinese pilgrims like Fa Hien 
and Yuan Chwang— the former having been the contemporary of 
Candra Gupta II, and the latter of Haraavardhana of Kanauj. 
I-Tsing's visit to the Nalanda monastery a little later has yielded to 
us much fruit. The accounts of these Chinese travellers are valuable, 
although they are from the Buddhist view-point, in as much as they 
corroborate the evidence secured from indigenous literature or from 
epigraphs. In a way these Chinese sojourners were to the Hindu 
courts of the Gupta period what the Jesuit padres were to the 
Mughal court, except with this difference that, being accounts of 
devout followers of Buddhism which was then prevalent in the 
country, their narratives have a distinctly greater historical value. 

I must admit here that in selecting certain literary sources, I am 
aware of the controversial path I am treading. Thus, for instance, 
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in allotting Kalidasa to the first quarter of the fifth century A. D., 
I am afraid I cannot be incorrect, for it is not only the considered 
opinion of some scholars, but is also the conclusion I have arrived 
at on the strength of the evidence from his works. Kalidasa was to 
the Gupta Age what Shakespeare was to the times of Elizabeth — the 
most prominent literary figure of the period. As regards other 
writers like Sana or Dandin, I presume they do not afford very 
great scope for controversy. In order, however, to view the life of 
the period in its proper perspective, I have cited evidence either from 
the Arthamstra of Kautalya or from the inscriptions of the Kusanas 
and the Scythians. 

In this connection I would draw the reader’s attention parti- 
cularly to a hitherto much neglected source, viz., the frescoes 
which are found in caves nos XVI-XVII at Ajanta. These artistic 
relics of the Vakataka period may be definitely assigned to the sixth 
century A. D. They may therefore be considered posterior to 
Kalidasa but anterior to Bana. The late Mr. R. D. Banerji's remark 
that these two caves were “ certainly not earlier than 600 A. D. " 
may be borne in mind here. Hence my attempt to study the 
evidence of the frescoes along with that which is supplied by Kalidasa 
and Ba.na. Here, as in regard to other sources, I have confirmed, 
corroborated and continued the evidence from one source with that 
secured from others, laying special stress on the testimony of epi- 
graphs, which, to my mind, are of primary importance in a study 
like the one I have undertaken. 

A word of caution may be mentioned here. I have dared in 
several cases to disagree with some of the views of many co-workers 
in the field. This is but inevitable in a work of research like this, 
but I may honestly maintain with Shakespeare that “ no malice 
infects one comma in the course I hold I confess again that 
some of my conclusions are only tentative, for there can never be 
any such thing like finality in research, if it is really to add to 
knowledge. I am constrained to say this, because unfortunately of 
late, certain writers, on finding that their views were either criti- 
cised or controverted, have taken them as personal affronts and 
launched tirades against those who had the temerity to disagree 
with them. 

In view of the extraordinary exigencies of the present times and 
owing to certain other considerations, I have much against my will 
omitted certain aspects of Gupta life and culture; but if my readers 
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find that a full and complete account of the activities of the Gupta 
people has been presented to them in the following pages, I shall 
feel that the primary object of writing this work has been achieved. 

In conclusion I must thank the following who have assisted me 
in the writing and the publication of this treatise : 

1. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A., F.R.A.S.B., Director-Gene- 
ral of Archaeological Survey in India, and Dr N. P. Chakravarti, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab), Deputy Director-General of Archaeological 
Survey in India, New Delhi, for permitting me to publish photographs 
nos. 1, 7, 8 ; 

2. Gulam Yazdani Esq., M. A., O. B. E., Director, Archaeological 
Department, His Exalted Highness the Nizam s Dominions, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, for allowing me to publish photographs nos. 3 and 6 ; 

3. Mr H. L. Srivatsava, M.A., Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Central Circle, Patna, for permitting me to publish photograph 
no. 8 ; 

4. The University of Bombay for giving me a grant-in-aid 
towards the cost of the publication of this work; 

5. Rev. Fr Susai Regis, Superintendent, St. Joseph s Industrial 
School Press, Trichinopoly, for the neat printing and the general 
get-up of the book ; 

6. M/s V. D. Wagle and G. S. Borkar of The Wagle Process 
Studio, Bombay, for the elegant printing of the illustration-blocks 
and the map; 

7. Dr B. A. Saletore, M.A., Ph.D. (London), D. Phil. (Giessen), 
B.E.S., Lecturer in History and Political Economy, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad ; and Mr. G. N. Saletore, M.A., University Research 
Student, Imperial Records Department, Government of India, New 
Delhi, — my elder and younger brothers respectively, for going 
through the manuscript and offering me their criticism ; 

8. My wife and my brothers-in-law, Mr R. S. Kodical, B.Sc., and 
Mr G. 8. Hattiangadi, B.Sc., for assisting me in the preparation of 
the index. 

DtpUva\i, 

7—II--1942. 

“ Vasudeva Bhuvan ", 

2, Laburnum Road, 

BOMBAY. 7 . 


R. N. S. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Age of the Guptas 

I. Political condition on the collapse of the 
Satavahana Empire. 

On the collapse of the Satavahana empire in the first half of the 
third century after Chri8t\ there sprang into existence in northern 
India three important powers, the Vakatakas, the Maukharis and the 
Guptas, while in the south the Gaiigas, the Pallavas and the Kadam- 
bas slowly assumed political prominence. 

Of these powers the Vakatakas appear to have establislied a 
mighty monarchy under their first prominent king Vindhyasakti, 
which was not probably his real name but a cognomen, and his family 
continued to rule for nearly a century. We know for certain from 
the Ajanta inscription of cave no. XVI that he was the founder of 
this family as he is therein called Vakaiaka mima-ketali ^ ; but he does 
not seem to have issued any coins, because according to Puranic 
tradition he was a feudatory of the Kila-Kila king8^ He is called 
a Vakataka probably because he founded his dynasty at Vakata^ 
and, as his name suggests, he evidently symbolised the might of the 
Vindhyan regions. But his son on becoming more powerful issued, 
as Pravarasena I, coins from Purika (Hosangabad) ; and he seems to 
have abandoned Canaka (Ganj Nachana) his father’s capital possibly 
for political reasons. Like his father, Pravarasena I must have 

* Note : There is no agreement among scholars as yet regarding the precise date 
of the collapse of the Satavahana power. On this point see Bhandarkar, Early History 
of the Dekkattf p. 45, who assigned it to about A.D. 2l8 ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 24, 
placed it “ early in the third century ” ; Pargiter, in The Pur Una Text of the Dynasties of 
the Kali Age, p. xxvii, stated that it was “ not later than A.D. 260 ” ; Jayaswal, History 
of India, p. 79, referred it to A D. 238-39. Also see J,B.O,R.S,, XVI, p. 290 for a discus- 
sion on this topic. 

* Burgess and Bhagwanlal Indraji, Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of Western 
India, p. 69 (1881). 

« VUyu, Pt. II, Ch. 37, vv. 358-60 p. 177 ; Bhdgavata, XII, vv, 31-33, p. 684 ; Brahmdnda, 
Ch, III, w. 178-79, p. 186. 

* EJ„ XV, no. 113 (27), p. 267. Note: Here the town of Vaksito is stated to have 
been extant in A.D. 150. The name Vakataka can also be traced in the Dekhan to 
circa AD. xsa Mr. Ramprasad Chanda maintains that the clan-name Pikotaka, which 
occurs in a Prakf-ta inscription of Amaravati (Cf. no. 8, p. 263) is to be identified with 
Vikifaka. See XV, pp. 260-61, 263. This identification which has been made 
merely on linguistic grounds does not appear to be very convincing. 
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been a mighty ruler as he is called Pravlra and is recorded to have 
performed four Asvamedha sacrifices, assumed the title of sdnirdt or 
emperor and married a Br^hmana lady^ His grandson succeeded 
him for we know that his son Gautamiputra married a daughter of 
the Bharasiva Mahdrdja Bhavanaga, but he does not seem to have 
reigned. What happened to Gautamiputra is not known, but his son 
ascended the throne as Rudrasena I 

About this time, that is on the fall of the Satavahana empire, the 
Guptas were not historically prominent, for the Vdyu and the Brahmdtj.da 
Purd^ids associate them only with Magadha.^ There they appear to have 
been at first petty officials under the Satavahanas, as can be seen from 
the N^sik and Karle cave inscriptions \ But there is reason to con- 
clude that oven before the rise of the Imperial Guptas, there were 
some Gupta rulers who might or might not have been connected with 
the imperial Gupta family. Probably they were not connected with 
them, for if they had been their records would have preserved 
some indications of such a contact. These pre-imperial Guptas issued 
coins and inscriptions as well. A Brahmi epigraph refers to a gift 
of Mahadevi, the wife of Sri Haridasa sprung from the Gupta race."® 
A Nasik record of Gotamiputra Satakarni mentions his Amaca Sivaguta 
(Siva Gupta)®. Another inscription, probably of the same king, at 
Karle refers to two officials: the Amaca Pariguta (Pari Gupta?) and 
an official named Sivakhadaguta (Siva Skanda Gupta ?).7 There are 
extant coins of Rudra Gupta and Jaya Gupta both of whom 
appear to have had no connection with the imperial Gupta dynasty. 

Along with the Guptas the Maukharis also appear to have been 
entrusted with some posts of responsibility and trust, but by whom 
remains now to be determined. The three Maukhliri inscriptions on 
yupas, dated in the year 295 relate how a sacrificial post was 
erected by Balavardhana (Balasimha), son of Bala, the glorious 
Mokhari (Maukhari) commander-in-chief {sri mahdsendpatif . The 

^ Note : This is apparent from the name of his son Gautamiputra. Cf. Jayaswal op. 
ciu p. 62. Moreover in the Ajanta inscription (cave no. XVI) he is called Dvijcu 
Cf. Burgess and Bhagwanlal Indraji, op, ciU p. 69. Regarding the use of the word 
Pravlra cf. Raghuvamoa, XIV, 29, p. 393, where this word is used with reference to 
Raghu. 

2 IX, no. 36, p. 27a 

8 Vayttf op. ciu v. 377, p. 177 ; Brahma^a, Ch. Ill, v. 195, p. 186. 

* E.L, VIII, no. 4, p. 72 ; no. 9, p. 77. 

^ LXIV, Pt I, p. i6i ; E.L, X, Liiders’ List no, ll, p. 3. 

® VIII, no. 8, p. 7 ; Ibid, X, Liiders* List no. 1125, p. 124. 

7 IMd, VII, no. 7i P* 64; Ibid, X, op. ctU, no. 1105, p. II9. 

** Allan, Coins of Ancient India, pp. 192, 202. 

® £./., XXIII, no. 7, p. 52. 
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fourth yupa inscription relates how this yupa was the symbol of the 
Aptdryama sacrifice performed by the wise Dhanutrata, son of Hastin 
of the MaukhAri clan.^ These inscriptions were found at BadvA in 
the Kotah State, and it is therefore possible that the Maukhari official 
Bala held the post of Mahdsendpali under the predecessors of the 
K5ta-Kulaja mentioned in the Allahabad pr'amsfi of Samudra Gupta. 
These yupa records have been ascribed on palaeographic grounds to 
the beginning of the third century A.D. The antiquity of the Mauk- 
hAri dynasty cannot be gainsaid. The HarAha inscription of the 
MaukhAri ruler I.sAnavarman tells us: “The Mukhara princes, who 
have vanquished their foes and checked the course of evil, are the 
descendants of the hundred sons whom king Asvapati got from Vai- 
vasvata (Manu) and who were conspicuous on account of their ex- 
cellences/’* Pandit Hirananda Sastri suggested that, if this Asvapati 
were identical with his namesake the father of SAvitrl, the king of 
Madra,® then the Mukharas (Maukharis) must have lived, according 
to Varahamihira, in the area between the Jhelum and the Ravi, 
extending at times to the Beas.'^ This region is not far from the 
Kotah territory, but later on they appear to have shifted eastwards, 
for BAna tells us that Grahavarman Maukhari had his capital which 
was a few days' journey from Sthanvisvara, the metropolis of Harsa.^ 
But it is difficult to think that the forefathers of these MaukhAris, 
living either in the east or west in northern India, were attacked by the 
founder of the Kadarhbakula, Mayurasarma, as recorded in his Candra- 
vaJU inscription.® It is more plausible that like the VakAtakas, the 
MaukhAris too were living in Central India, during the advent of 
Mayurasarma* It may be remembered that the Kadambas succeeded 
the SAtavAhanas in the west of Mysore early in the third century,^ 
while the Pallavas followed them in the eastern Dekhan and 
penetrated downwards even as far as Trichinopoly.® 

Chronology of the early Vakatakas and the Guptas 

We may now turn to settle, of course, tentatively the chronology 
of the early VAkAtakas and the Guptas respectively. The Purdrias it 


* £./., XXV, no. 35 , p. 253. 

* Ibid, XIV, no. 5, p. II9. 

» Ibid, p. III. 

^ Cf. Varahamihira, Bfhat SaMUd, vv XIV, 22, p. 91 ; also see J.R.AS^ 1S97, p. 3a 
^ Bana, Harsacarita, p. 13 1. 

« I 939 » Pt. V, no. i, p. 50. 

* Rice, Mysifn and Coorg, pp, 2 % $2. Aldo see JJ.C., VII, Sk. 176, pp. I13-15. 

* Rice Ibid, p, $2. 
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may be stated allot ninety-six years to the Vakatakas, ^ and a coin 
of Rndrasena I is claimed to be dated in the year 100.® But the Cham- 
mak plates of Pravarasena II record that Prthvisena “ belonged to an 
uninterrupted succession of sons and sons' sons and whose treasures and 
means of government had been accumulated for one hundred years."* 
To determine, therefore, the commencement of this year of Vakataka 
sovereignty, we may retrace a little backwards towards the reign of 
Samudra Gupta whose conquests, it is generally agreed, must have 
taken place between A.D. 345-50.^ The Rudradeva, whom he defeat- 
ed or possibly killed, has been identified with Rudrasena I 
the son of Gautamiputra and grandson of Pravarasena.' This 
identification can be accepted, provided the Puranic epithet of 
sisaka applied to him is interpreted to mean that he was not after 
all a child when he came to the throne and was slain in battle by 
Samudra Gupta. As a prince, according to Hindu Scls/ras, could not 
assume kingship unless he was at least twenty-five years old,« 
it may be presumed that Rudrasena I must have been about this 
age when he met his death at the hands of Samudra Gupta. There- 
fore, if one hundred years are retraced from this period viz., A. D. 
345-50, it may be stated that the Satavahanas must have collapsed 
about the year A. D. 245. 

If this suggestion is accepted then we may proceed to a more 
definite date in Gupta history or rather in Gupta- Vakataka relations. 
It is known for certain that Prabhavati Gupta, the daughter of 
Candra Gupta II married Rudrasena II, the son of Pravarasena I 
who is allotted by the Pardrias a period of sixty years." It is also 
agreed that Candra Gupta II commenced to reign from A. D. 380, 
according to the Ilnd Mathura pillar inscription, which is his 

* vnym, II, 37, V. 359 »P. I 77 : 

tatah Kolikilehhyasca Vindhyasaktir hhavisyati » 
samUh sannavatim JnStva prthivm ca samcsyati ’’ 

Visnu, IV, 17, p. 21 : tatah Purahjayas tato .Rdmacandras tasmUd 

Dharmmo Dharmdi vdrangah Krtanandanah Sisunandir Nandiyasah Sihka 
Pravtrauca ete varsa saiam sad varsdnica bhavisyanti 

BrahmUndat op, ciu, v. 178: 

t^su cchinnesu kdlena tatah kita^kila nf’pUh^ 
tatah kilakilebhyasca Vindhyasaktir Nmvi^atu 

* Jayaswal, History of India, p. 73. 

® Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, (55), p. 241. 

^ Cf. Jayaswal, Ibid, p. 14T. 

^ Fleet, op. ciu, Intr. pp. 186-91 ; Jayaswal, op, ciu, pp. 32, 35. 

® Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, II, p. 5Z 

* Vdyu, op* cit, v. 365, p. 177 ; BrahmUnda, ch. Ill, adh. 74, v. 184, p. I86 ; 

Vindhyasakti suiakdpi Pravtro nUtna vtryavSn 
Bhbksyate ca samSh sa 0 m purim MUcanakUhca vai. 
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earliest inscription discovered so far*' Therefore, to marry a 
daughter of Candra Gupta II, Rudrasena II must have been a young 
man of about twenty-five years as in the case of Rudrasena 1. If 
we allot a period of twenty-five years for each ruler, except of 
course to Pravarasena I, who must have had a rather lengthy reign 
of about sixty years, then the following dates may be assigned to 
the Vakatakas and the Guptas.® According to this chronology, 
therefore, §ri Gupta and Vindhyasakti, the progenitors of two families, 
being contemporaries must have set up principalities in the regions 
of Magadha and the present Ajayagadh State and Bundelkhand areas. 

II, The Early Imperial Guptas 

This ^ri Gupta was the founder of the great imperial family of 
the Guptas, according to the Allahabad pramsfi of his great grandson 
Samudra Gupta, which states his relationship precisely thus: 8n 
Oupfa prapau^rasya Mahdrdjasrl Qhafdtkaca pautrasya Mahdro jddhirdja 
sri Candra Oiipta puirafiya? This clear indication of kinship should 
be accepted in concluding that there was only one Sri Gupta and not 
two as stated by Alberuni and the Chinese tradition.^ Moreover 
from this reference it may be concluded, first, that the founder of 
the Gupta family adopted the title of Sri the illustrious, secondly, 
that his son Ghatdtkaca added one more title of Maharaja and 
thirdly, that his son styled himself the king of kings, Mahdrdjddhirdja, 
all these titles indicating the degrees of power assumed by the early 
Gupta rulers. This Sri Gupta was not in all likelihood a feudatory 
of the Satavahanas but was the first Gupta king who assumed 
independence. In the Poona plates of Prabhavati Gupta, he is styled 
as the Adiraja,^ a title, which though given to him later, is 
nevertheless not indicative of any subordination. It may be remem- 
bered that the founder of the later Gupta dynasty Krsna Gupta is 
also called likewise a rdja,^ thereby suggesting that he must have 
been independent. 

The first year in which this Sri Gupta assumed the role of 
kingship was most probably in A. D, 245 as stated before. We may 

* £. XXI, no. I, p. 3. 

^ See Appendix A. 

* Fleet, op* ciu, (i) p, 8. 

* Cf* Beal, SI-YU-KI, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, p. 151 ; Beal, Indian 
Travels of Chinese Buddhists, (Hwui Lun), L A*, X, p. IIO; see Fleet, op* ciu f, n. 3, pp, 8-9. 

* E* /,, XV, no. 4, p. 43. 

^ Fleet, op. dU, (42) p. 20$. 
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now consider this from another point of view. If the year A, D* 
320 is accepted as the coronation or regnal year of Candra Gupta I, 
then it is not unreasonable to infer that, at this time, he must have 
been twenty-five years of age in order to declare himself a ruler and 
be crowned a king. But it is not known how long he lived 
subsequent to his coronation. Suppose we go back twenty-five years 
from the period of Candra Gupta I, viz., A. D. 295-320, then this 
may be the reign of his father Ghatotkaca who may likewise be 
allotted a similar number of years. This would bring us to A. D. 
270-95 and if the same period is also allotted to the progenitor of the 
Gupta dynasty, §ri Gupta, then we arrive at A. D. 245-70, a period 
which is precisely the same which was determined a little earlier. 

But how long Candra Gupta I survived his coronation is not yet 
a settled point. Although it has been surmised that he must have 
lived for ten or fifteen years after his coronation, according to the 
chronology adopted in these pages it may be reasonably assumed 
that Samudra Gupta must have succeeded his father ten years after 
the coronation year of A. D. 320. This would mean that he lived 
for forty-five years as his last date is generally accepted to be A. D, 
375. This rather lengthy reign would not be too long a period for 
such a mighty conqueror like Samudra Gupta who not only con- 
quered his neighbours but even conducted a digvijaya into the 
Daksinapatha as well. 

The assumption that Candra Gupta I might have survived for 
ten years after his coronation in A. D. 320 is apparently contradicted 
by the two Gaya^ and Nalanda® copper-plate grants of Samudra Gupta, 
dated in the 9th and 4th years respectively, which however have 
been declared to be spurious. According to the Gaya copper plate 
it would mean that Candra Gupta I had died by A. D. 328, and the 
Nalanda record would further shorten his life by another four years 
leaving him only a period of four or five years after his coronation. 
It is therefore contended that, as he could hardly have created an 
empire within such a short span of time, “we are forced to use the 
regnal years of Samudra Gupta himself/'^ Two considerations present 
themselves here; first, whether Candra Gupta I was responsible for 
creating and leaving to his son Samudra Gupta an empire or whether 
he left to his successor merely an independent kingdom namely of 


' C/. Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (60) pp. 254-56. 
» E* L, XXV, no. 9, pp. 50-53. 

• A. Ghose, Ihidt P* 52. 
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Magadha; secondly, whether the years referred to in the Gaya and 
N5-landa records of Samudra Gupta in reality refer to his regnal years. 

It is indeed highly doubtful whether Candra Gupta I ever left 
in any form an empire to his son for he could not really have created 
one in the short life which has been unanimously allotted to him. 
If he had in fact handed over to his son an empire, why then did 
Samudra Gupta ever take the trouble of uprooting and exterminating 
such a large number of kings in the north and in the south? The 
campaign of Samudra Gupta is the strongest argument against the 
acceptance of the plea that his father could have ever left an empire at 
all. Moreover during this period, namely that of the days of Candra 
Gupta I, there is reason to conclude that outside the kingdom 
of Magadha there were important and independent rulers like 
Candravarman of the Susunia inscription. In this record, which has 
been palaeographically ascribed to the 4th century A.D.,^ we are told 
that Maharaja Candravarman was the son of Maharaja Siriihavarman®. 
If this Candravarman is to be identified with the Candravarman 
whom Samudra Gupta “ violently exterminated then either he 
or his father Simhavarman must have been the contemporary of 
Candra Gupta I, which means that the area round Puskarana (now 
Pokharan in the Jodhpur State), was during his reign independent.** 

It is also equally doubtful whether Samudra Gupta founded the 
Gupta era for there is yet no sound evidence to support such a 
claim. It is now accepted on all hands that Candra Gupta I was 
the author of this era, and so long as this contention is not disproved 
by any genuine evidence it cannot be stated that its ascription to 
Samudra Gupta “is a conjecture which does not conflict with any 
known fact No known inscription of this ruler refers to any 
specified year of his reign as a regnal year, for both the Gaya and 
Nalanda records allude to only the 9th and the 4th years which 
need not necessarily be interpreted to mean the years of his reign so 
long as they are not specified as such. In fact, as in several of the 

> E. XIII, no. 9 , P. 133 * 

3 Ibid. 

* Fleet, C. /. /„ III, (I), p. 13. 

^ Note: It is difficult to identify this Candravarman with the Candra of the 
Meharauli inscription* This Candra has been identified with a brother of Mihirakula 
(Fleet, C. /. /„ Intr. p. 12 ; Basak, LA.f XLVIII, p. 919) ; with Candravarman, (Haraprasad 
Sastri, /. A., XLII, p. 217 ; R. D. Banerji, E. /., XIV, p. 367) with Candra Gupta Mauiya 
(H. C. Seth, /. /. //., XVI, pp. 117-33; also N. L A., 1939, pp. 625-33.) But it has been 
rightly contended that he is unidentifiable in the light of existing evidence. See O. Stein 
N. /. A., 1938, pp. 188-98. 

® E* Ih XX^V, no* 9» P* 
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known inscriptions of the Gupta rulers, this has been the practice 
and such a usage has by common consent been interpreted to mean 
the years dating from the initial year of the Gupta era, viz,, A. D, 
319-20. Again it cannot be argued that merely because Samudra Gupta 
was the first Gupta monarch to adopt the title of MaMrdjddhiraJa, 
he must have necessarily founded the Gupta era for the adoption of 
a title of paramount supremacy need not be interpreted to mean 
that he founded the Gupta era so long as there is no proof to 
support such a contention. 

Therefore, from all points of view, so long as there is no fresh 
testimony to establish the claim that Samudra Gupta founded the 
Gupta era, it may be maintained that the foundation of this era 
should unquestionably be still attributed to his father Candra Gupta 
I, who in all probability did not live longer than 10 to 15 years 
after A. D. 319-20.^ This would mean that Samudra Gupta com- 
menced his reign from A. D. 330 or 335. 

1. The Early Guptas. 

Little is known about the origin of the early Guptas and it is 
admitted that it is “quite impossible to trace the rise to power of 
the founder of the Gupta dynasty There is no unanimity of 
opinion on the identification of “ a great king ” Maharaja Sri Gupta 
(Chs-li-kHo) who built a temple near Mrgasikhavana for some 
Chinese pilgrims, according to I-Tsing who travelled in India 
between A. D. 671-695, and who identified him with Sri Gupta, 
the founder of the imperial Gupta dynasty.^ About his son and 
successor, the Mahdrdja Ghatotkaca, as little is known as about 
his father.** His son, Mahdrdjddhirdja Candra Gupta I, by marrying 
Mahddem Kumaradevi, a Licchavi princess, effected a momentous 
union between two prominent royal families. From the coronation 
year of this Gupta ruler dates the Gupta era, the first year 
of which ran from February 26, A.D. 320 to March 15, A.D. 321, and 
this is assumed to be the first year of his reign.^ From his son 
Samudra Gupta’s epigraphs, however, it may be inferred that 
Candra Gupta I's kingdom extended from the mouth of the Jumna 

‘ Cf, E, Lf XIV, no. 29, p. 368 ; Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 8. 

® Allan, A Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and SasShka, King of Gauda, 
pp. XV, XVL (1914)- 

« Beal, /. A„ X. p. iia 

* Cf Fleet, C L I., Ill, p. 8, note 3 ; Beal, L A., IX, p. iio; Vincent Smith, Revised 
Chronology, L A„ XXXI, p. 252 ; Early History of India, p. 244 ; Allan, op. di., pp. xv-xvi. 

5 Cf A. S. 1 . R., 1903-04, p, 102 ; /. R. A. k, 1905, p. 153 > Smith, op. cUn p. 266* 
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(Prayaga) to Pa^liputra/ and probably an allusion is made to this 
domain in Puranic tradition, which says that the Guptas were 
“ reigning over the country comprised within Prayaga, Saketa and 
Magadha Mr. Pargitcr consequently concluded that this “ was 
exactly the territory which was possessed at his death by Candra- 
gupta I, who founded the Gupta dynasty in A. D. 319-20 and reigned 
till 326 or 330 (or even till 335 perhaps) before it was extended by 
the conquests of his son and successor Samudragupta." It is 
certain that Bengal was never a part of the dominions of Candra 
Gupta I, first, because the Dhanaidaha* and Damodarpur*^ grants of 
Kumara Gupta I and the Damodarpur grant of Budha Gupta cannot 
prove such a claim ; secondly, both the Allahabad prasasti^ and the 
Eran inscription'^ maintain a strict silence regarding his campaign 
in the Punjab, Afghanistan and the Dekhan. 

Moreover, it is generally agreed that, though Candra Gupta 1 
might have been the real founder of the kingdom of Magadha and 
freed it from the Scythian yoke, he had a short reign of ten to 
fifteen years, that the initial year of his accession or coronation was 
A. D. 319-20, and that his son and successor Samudra Gupta had a 
long reign of at least fifty years.® 

If the Gupta era simply grew out of the practice of dating in 
regnal years, and if Candra Gupta I assumed the title of Mahd- 
rdjacihirdja after some expansion of his ancestral dominions, then 
Fleets date of A, D. 335 for his death may be accepted.^ 

Candra Gupta I was succeeded by his son, the famous Samudra 
Gupta, whose conquests are enumerated in his unique Allahabad 
prasasfi. It has been suggested, though it cannot yet be convincingly 
proved, that he had another name, Kaca.^” Selected by his father as 
the heir apparent, Samudra Gupta commenced his career of conquest 

* Fleet, op, ctU, Intr., p. 127. 

^ Pargiter, op, ciU, p. xii, Cf, Wilford, Robb, IX, pp. 32-1 15» Vayu, ii, Ch. 37, 

V. 377> P* 177 ; BrahmUnda, iii. Ch. 74, v, 125, p. 186 ; Bhdgavata, iii, i, v. 37, p, 684. 

VtptUj IV, V. 18, p. 21 : 

Anti Gangam Praydgam ca Sdketam Magadhamtathd ' 
ctdn janapaddn sarvdn bhaksyante Gupta vamsajWu f f 

* Pargiter, op. ciu, p. xiL 

^ J. A. S. B., New Series, V, pp. 460-61 pL xx. 

^ E. /., XV, no. 7, pp. 131-44. 

® Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (I) p. 6. ' Ibid., (2) p. 20. 

" Cf. Smith, Early History of India, pp. 297 (4tb ed.) ; Rawer ji, E. I. XIV, 
no. 29, p. 368. 

* Fleet, op. ciu, p. 38, f. n. no. 5 ; Allan, op. ciu, p. xx., 

Smith, The Catalogue of the Indian Museum, I, p. 96. The epithet Sarva-Mdfocchem 
found on KSca's coins, says Raychaudhuri, shows that in all probability he is identical 
with Samudra Gupta. P. H. A. (4th ed.) p. 447, More substantial evidence is required 
before we can accept such an identification. 
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hy subduing several little principalities in northern India. So he 
violently uprooted Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Candravarman, 
Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, Acyuta-nandi, Balavarman and several other 
rulers of Aryavarta. Among these rulers Matila is known from 
a clay seal found in Bulandshahr\ while Candravarman, identified 
with his namesake in the Susunia rock inscription of Candravarman,^ 
has been determined as the ruler of Puskarana, which is the modern 
Pokharan in the Jodhpur State.^ Ganapatinaga who issued coins 
from Najapura, the modern Narwar in the Gwalior State, was 
evidently a Naga ruler/ The identification of Nagasena with his 
namesake mentioned in Bana s Harsacarifu, as a representative of the 
house of Padmavati,^ has been rightly questioned for lack of fresh 
materials to support such a contention/ Acyuta-nandi was also 
most probably a Naga king, for history knows of a prince called 
Siva-nandi who was a Naga", and it is believed that he issued 
the little copper coin found at Ahicchatra with the word “ Aciju "/ 
The un-named Kbiorkalaja must have been a ruler of the place now 
known as Kotah, which is very near to the east of Mathura. Certain 
coins bearing the word Kota have been found.^ Balavarman has been 
suggested to have been the king of Assam bearing the same name and 
ninth in ascent from Bhaskaravarman, the contemporary of Har^a- 
vardhana and Yuan Chwang and the grandson of Pusyavarman, the 
founder of the dynasty Therefore, Acyuta ruled in the Bareilly 
district, Matila in the Bulandshahr district, Ganapatinaga in Narwar 
in the Gwalior State, the Kota king in north-eastern Rajputana'\ and 
Candravarman at Pokharan in the Jodhpur State. These rulers 
controlled chiefly north-western and central India during the invasion 
of Samudra Gupta, 

* /. A., XVIII, p. 289. 

’ E. /., XIII, no. 9, P. 133- 

* Ibid.f XII, no. 35, p. 317. See remarks on this identification in Section II ante. 

^ V. A. Smith, Cat. Ind. Mus,, I, pp. 164, 178-79 ; also see I. H. Q., I, Pt 2, p. 255. 

* Sana, Harsacariia^ p. 192. 

^ Rapson, J. R. A. S., 1898, p. 449. ; Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas ^ p. 13. 

Cf. Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 31. 

^ Allan, Gupta Coins, p. XXII. Note : Owing to the discovery of two hoards, Lc., 
Uparkot and Sarvanifi coins of Svami Rudrasena III, whose coinage closed abruptly 
in 274 S. E., Le., the 4th year from his first known date and revived after ten years, 
it has been ingeniously surmised that Samudra Gupta in A. D. 351 invaded the 
K{^trapa kingdom. As a result of this invasion Rudrasena III seems to have 
collapsed. See Pandit Jayachandra Vidyalankar, History of the SurS^ran Ksatrapas 
Re^amined, J. G. R. S., II, no. 2, pp, 109-11. But when precisely Samudra Gupta made 
this invasion, if he made it at all, is still an unsettled point 

0 Rapson, 1898, p, 450, 

Banerji, op. cit, p. 13. 

Smith, Cat. Jnd. Mus., I, pp, 185, 188-89. I 897 > PP. 430, 863. 
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Then he subjugated all the kings of the forest countries, an area 
roughly corresponding to Central India, but which exactly were the 
Atavika kingdoms has been a matter of speculation among scholars. 
They must have included the kingdom of Alavaka (Ghazipur) as well 
as the eighteen forest kingdoms connected with Dabhala (JubbulporeV 
while we come across other A^vika states like K5tatavi^, Sahalatavi,® 
and Vatatavi> The frontier kings of Samatata (south-eastern Bengal) 
Davaka (Dacca or Tagaung in upper Burma ?)^ Kamarupa (lower 
Assam), Nepala (Nepal), Kartripura (the Kangra Valley), paid his 
taxes, obeyed his orders and performed obeisance to him. As these 
provinces roughly indicate the extent of Samudra Gupta’s dominions, 
it has been presumed that the northern part of the Gangetic delta 
might have been included in his empire.® 

A similar submission was made by several tribes whose names 
are given but whose homes are not specified. The Malavas referred to 
in this inscription of Samudra Gupta, who were definitely the Malloi of 
the Greeks'^, have left their name in Malwa. It is interesting to note 
that this record connects the Arjunayanas with the Yaudheyas, but 
whether they were in any way related to Arjuna and Yaudheya, one 
of the sons of Yudhisthira, as Dr. B. C. Law has suggested,® is a 
question which cannot be decided with certainty at present. But 
that there was intimacy between these tsvo tribes appears obvious 
from the fact that Varahamihira mentions them together and locates 
them in the northern division of India.^ The Prarjunas, probably the 
Prarjunakas of Kautalya, have been located in the Narsimhpur district of 
the Central Provinces but it is possible that they might have inhabited 
the locality now known as Narasimhgadh,^^ in Central India especially 

^ Fleet, op, ciUf p. 114; £. VIII, pp. 284-87. 

5 Sandhyakara Nandi, RUmncariia (commentary), p. 36. 

® E. /., VII, no. 16, p. 126. 

* £. /., X, Liiders’ List, no. 1195, p. 138. 

* K. L. Barua identifies Davaka with the Kopili valley. See his Early History of 
KHmarupa^ p. 42 f. n. 

* Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 20. 

” McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 139-40, 3 1 1. (1893) 

" Cf. N,I,A„ I, 19381 P. 460. 

» Varahamihira, Brhat Sarnhim, Ch. XIV, v. 25, p. 6l. 

Smith, CaU, Ind, Mus, I, p. 160. 

“ LH,Q,, I, p. 258. Hotel Fleet attempted to identify the Arjunayanas with 
the early Kalacuriyas: “As in their later records, the Kalacuriyas of Central 
India represent themselves as descendants from Sahasra- Arjuna or Sahasrabahu-Arjuna 
(C/. £. L, II, p. 14, /. A., XII, p. 253) there is possibly an early reference to them, as the 
Arjunfiyanas in the list of frontier kings who, according to the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, did obeisance to Samudra Gupta.*' Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts, p. 293. The Arjunayanas issued coins ; see Princep, Essays, 11 , p. 223, pL 
XLIV, no. 22. Dr. Kielhom has proved that the epoch or year O of the Kajacuri or 
Cedi era was A. D. 248-49. /. A,, XVII, p. 215. These Kafacuris or Katacuris occupied 
I^ala or the Cedi country in Central India. One of their kings Safikaragana occupied 
Vidisfi in A. D. 595. See Infra. 
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because the otlier tribes like Sanakanikas, Kakas, and Kharaparikas 
seem to have dwelt more or less in Central India. The Yaudhd3^as, 
as the Bijayagadh inscription points out, must have occupied the hill 
fort of Bijayagadh which lies about two miles to the south-west of 
Byana in the Bharatpur State of Rajputana.^ The Madrakas, probably 
the Madras of the Veda^ and the Epics, seem to have had their 
capital at Sakala (Sialkot) in the Punjab.^ The Abhiras dwelt in 
the tract in western Rajputana near the Vinasana in the region of 
Aheria mentioned in the PpriplN<i^ Dr. D. R Bhandarkar has 
identified the Kharaparikas with the tribe of Kharpara mentioned in 
the Batihagarh inscription of the Damoh district in the Central 
Provinces.*^ The Sanakanikas must liave lived in Bhilsa, the ancient 
Vidisa, now in the Gwalior State.'^ The Kakas must have occupied 
the town of Kakapur near Bithur and Kakanada near the modern 
Saiici.® Their location is hinted at in the Mahdhhuraia as having 
been in or about this area.^ From this account of the wild tribes 
of this period it appears that Samudra Gupta had in all likelihood 
received the submission of all these tribes who must have dwelt 
in the Central Provinces and Rajputana. 

Then he turned his attention to the Daksinapatha. As he swept 
along, before him bowed Mahendra of Kosala (in Bilaspur, Raipur 
and Sambhalpur districts of the Central Provinces) ^ with his 
capital at Sirpur (Sripura),*^ Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara or the 
great forest in Eastern Gondwana^ and Maiitaraja of Kaura^a,^® 
Mah§ndra of Pisthapura (the modern Pitapuram in the Godavari 
district), Damana of Erandapalla (Erandapalli a town probably near 

* FJeet, op ciUy (58) p. 252; Smith, Cat, Ind, Mus, I, pp, 182-83 J J,R,A,S„ 1897, p. 30. 

* Cf, Cambridge History of India y I, pp. 12 1, 274. 

® McCrindle, PenpluSy p. 113; Cf. Mahdbhdrata IX, 371 , 37 *. SfidrUbldr^n praii 
dvesM yatra na^d Sarasvati, 

^ Bhandarkar, LH.Q.y I, p. 258 ; E. Ly XII, p. 46. 

^ Fleet, op. at., (3), p. 25. 

J.R.AS., 1897, PP- 892, 899- 

' Mahdbhdrata, VI, 9, 64, 10: RtstkU Vtdarbhdh Kdkds TanganUh par atangandh, 

® Also a little of Gan jam Cf. E. /., VI, no. 2, p. 14, (Kolala). 

* Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (81), p. 293 : Sirpur is about 40 miles east by north from Raipur. 

Dr. Raychaudhuri thinks that Mahakantara is apparently a wild tract of Central 

India, Which probably includes the Jaso State (P. H. A. /., p. 452, 4th edn.) ; G. Ramdas, 
(/. H, Q.y Part IV, p. 684) identifies it with the ** Jhad-khand Agency tracts of Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam.'" 

According to Dr. Barnett, Kaurala is to be identified with Korada. Of this name, 
however, there are three places in the Andhra country. Two Koradas are in Garljam, 
one being near Varanasi in the Parlakimedi tSluka, and the other near Surada in the 
Surada taluka. The third place is near Bimlipatfitn, in the Bimlipatlm taluka of the 
Vitagapatam District Barnett, Kaurajaka, B.S.OS,y 11, p. 57a On this point also see 
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Ohicakole' in the Ganjam district), Sv§-midatta of Giri-Kottura, 
(Kothoor in the Ganjam district), Visnugopa of Kahci (Conjeevaram 
in the Chingleput district), Nilaraja of Avamukta,® Hastivarman of 
Vengi (Vegi-Pedda Vegi, seven miles north of Ellore, Krishna 
district), Ugrasena of Palakka (Palakkada in the Nellore district, a 
seat of vice-royalty under the Pallavas),^ KubSra of Devarastra 
(Yellamanchili tract in the Vizagapatam district) Dhanahjaya of 
Kusthalapura (according to Barnett, probably KuttaHlra, near Polur 
in North Arcot.^) 

Finally Samudra Gupta received the submission of the island 
dwellers, the Daivaputras, Sahis, Sahanuaahis, Sakas, Murundas and, 
the people of Simhala. It is not possible to identify these people, 
but from the influence of the Sakas on his coinage, it may be said 
that Samudra Gupta possibly penetrated far into their territory in the 
north. Ptolemy tells us that in the second century A. D. there was a 
Murunda chief in the Gangetic valley/* About A. D. 319 Mahaclan- 
(Jandyaka Sridharavarman, a Saka chief, must have ruled at Sahci.® 
As Sten Konow has interpreted Murunda, a Saka word, to mean 
lord, having its counterpart in Skt. as svdmhi, and as the Saka 
chiefs of Surastra and Ujjaini used this epithet, it has been suggested 
that the ftaka Murundas apparently included the Scythian chiefs of 
Surastra and Central India^. This is possible though not conclusive. 

Jayaswal, History of India, p. 136, wherein Kaurala has been identified with the Colair 
lake. This identification may be accepted. Kaurala is referred to in the Aihole 
inscription of Pulikesin II evidently as Kaunala (Kolanu) See E. L, VI, no. I. p. II. 
This is the Kolleru lake of Pithapuram (the Pistapura of Samudra Gupta) between the 
rivers Godavari and Krsna. This famous lake is again referred to in the Chellur plates 
of the Eastern Calukya Kulottunga Coda II, dated Saka Saihvat 1056, exactly five 
hundred years after the date of Pulikesin's Aihole inscription. In this inscription we 
are informed that in the Vengi fuandala is a great lake in which is a town named 
Sarasipuri which is governed by Katana Nayaka of Kolanu, which means in Telugu 
a lake. For further details on this lake see Kielhorn’s remarks in /. A,, XIV, p. 57. 
Kielhorn was the first scholar who made this identification which appears to be 
correct, for in the Allahabad prasasii of Samudra Gupta Mantaraja of Kauraja is the 
ruler who is placed immediately prior to Mahendra of Pi^tapuram, a fact which is 
geographically acceptable. This is because the Kolleru Lake is, as stated above, 
only to the south of Pithapuram. 


* Dubreuiif Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 59-60. Fleet identified it with Erandol 
in Khandesh : C. /. /., (I) p. 13, while G. Ramdas identifies it with YendipaJli in 
Vizagapatam district or Endipalji in Ellore Taluk. C/. I.HQ„ I, Pt iv, p. 683. 

* Raychaudhuri suggests Nilapalli ‘‘an old seaport near Yanam ” in the GodSvari 
district P. H. A. /., p. 453- (4th ed.) 

8 /• //. e., I, Pt 2, p. 686. 

* Barnett, Calctiita Review, 1924, no. (i), p. 253. 

^ A A, XIII, p. 3;;. 

* E, A, XVI, no* 16 p. 232. 

' Raychaudhuri, §p. cit, p. 460 (4th ed.) 
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It cannot be definitely stated when he died, but as the earliest 
date of his son Candra Gupta II is A. D. 380-81,^ it is possible that 
Samudra Gupta died in A. D. 375, which is his last known date. He 
nevertheless proved to be probably the greatest representative of his 
dynasty. He reformed the currency, although it cannot be said that 
he reformed the administrative system, for, as will be shown presently, 
he simply carried on in several respects the administrative organisa- 
tions of the Mauryas and the Scythians. It cannot be maintained 
therefore, that the bureaucracy was totally unlike that of the 
Mauryas In honour of his digvijaya, he performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, as can be seen from his Ahhimedka type of coins.® Despite 
the epigraphic boast that such a sacrifice was held long in abeyance, it 
is known that Pusyamitra, Vasisthiputra Sri Carntamula I, Vakataka 
Pravarasena I, and the Pallava Sivaskandavarman all celebrated it. 
Nevertheless, his reign is considered to have been very long and 
he ruled probably from circa A. D. 335 to 375*. 

2. Rama Gupta 

As the latest and the earliest known dates for Samudra Gupta 
and Candra Gupta the II are A.D. 375 and 380-81 respectively, it is 
natural to inquire what possibly could have transpired during this 
period. The suggestion that Samudra Gupta must have ruled 
between these years is unacceptable because it is generally agreed 
among scholars that a ruler called Rama Gupta preceded Candra 
Gupta II.^ If the historicity of Rama Gupta is tenable then it may be 
assumed that Rama Gupta must have reigned from A.D. 375 to 380 
for it is known from the Mathura stone inscription that Candra 
Gupta II ascended the throne in A.D. 380-81.® 

But the most important point about this ruler is whether he was 
known as Rama or Kaca. The suggestion that Kaca was another 
name or biruda of Samudra Gupta has not been accepted.7 R, D, 

1 E. /., XXI, Pt. j, no. I, pp. 1-9. p. 3. 

* Banerji, op, ciu, p. 25. 

* Allan, op. cit., p. 21. Cf. Divekar, Allahabad Prasasti and Ah)amedhay A. B. O. R I 

VII, pp. 164-65. ' 

* Banerji, op. ciUy pp. 25-26: The years A. D. 425 to 475 or 480 cited herein are 
evidently misprints. 

Cf. J. B. B. R. A. S., X, pp. 38. ff ; I. A. LII, pp. 181-84 J.B.O.R.S., 1928, Ibidy 1920 
pp. 134 - ff- 

^ E. I. XXL no. I, p. 9. Note.-— T \\q first scholar to point out the existence of this ruler 
(Kaca-Sarma-Rama Gupta) was Chandradhar Guleri, see Ndgari PracUrini Patrika, 
I, pp. 234-35 ; also cf. Vidyalankar, ibid., XVIII, p. 19. As the existence of this ruler is 
not supported by any epigraphic evidence some scholars refuse to accept his existence. 
See Raychaudhuri, P. H. A. /., (4th ed.) p. 465 f. n. i ; Basak, The History of North 
Eastern India, pp. III-IV. (1934) 

7 Fleet, op. ciu, pp. 18 . 27 ; f. n. (Intr.); V. A. Smith, 1. A., XXXI, p. 2S9; Allan, 
op. ciu, XXXII-IIL 
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Banerji declared that “ it is impossible to believe in spite of adjective 
clauses that Kaca was another name for Samudra Gupta/' adding 
that “in the case of no other king of the Gupta dynasty, do we find 
another name of the king under the left arm of his figure on the 
obverse.’*' He has been supported by D. R. Bhandarkar who says 
that “ all evidence thus points to Kaca being regarded as the 
personal name of a king distinct from Samudra Gupta.” ^ The 
best proof for making such an assertion is that “on Gupta gold 
coins the name which appears on either side of the standing figure 
of a king on the obverse especially under his left arm is the personal 
name of the king, who issues them. This is how the names of 
Samudra, Candra, Kumara, and Skanda are found on the obverse 
and if these are considered the individual names of separate Gupta 
kings, for the same reason we ought to take Kaca also as separate 
from those just mentioned.*’^ Once this is admitted then it is 
necessary to ascertain the real name of this ruler for as Dr. Bhand- 
arkar says his name must have been Kaca and not Rama. “ It is 
not unreasonable ” he suggests, “ that Rama Gupta, the elder brother 
of Candragupta II, is a misreading of Kacagupta. The letters k 
and c of the Gupta period are of such a type as are easy to run 
into r and m. If the middle bar in the Gupta letter ka drops, it 
can be read as ra only. Similarly, if the lower left hook of the 
Gupta c extends itself unwittingly, as it does in cursive writing, 
it must read as m. In fact, if any student of numismatics inspects 
coin No. 6 on Plate II of Allan’s Catalogue^ he will find on the 
obverse, the name Kaca but something like Kama. And if the middle 
bar is inadvertently omitted as very often happens in manuscripts, 
Kaca can easily run into Edma/** This is plausible though not 
definitely decisive. But the strongest arguments against the 
acceptance of this alternative name of Kaca Gupta as against Rama 
Gupta are first, because in the Devicandraguptam his name is clearly 
given as Rama and not KAca and secondly because in the Mujmalu-T 
Tawdnkh his name is stated to be Rawwal, which is an obvious 
corruption of the name Rama and not Kaca. These two sources of 
information are, it may be noted, one the earliest and the other the 
latest, the only authorities which clearly specify from the Hindu 
and the Muslim points of view the precise name of this Gupta as 
RAma Gupta. 

^ Banerji, cp. au, p. 

’ D. R. Bhandarkar, MUlaviya Comm. Volume, p. ao^. 

* md. 

*md. 
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This Rama Gupta must have succeeded his father Samudra 
Gupta probably in A.D, 375. There are some coins ascribed to 
Samudra Gupta, which have been characterised as of the Kaca type. 
On them on the obverse he appears as a king, standing to the left, 
dressed as in the previous types of his father, holding a standard 
surmounted by a wheel (cakra) in his left hand, and sprinkling 
something (incense?) on an altar with his right hand. On the 
reverse there is the usual image of Laksmi. The legends are: Kaco 
gaiii aoijitya divaiii karmabhir— uttainair^Jayali saroarajOcxhetld} 
The title Sarvardjoccheltd was also adopted by his son Candra Gupta 
II.'* Unless we have definite evidence that Kaca and not Rama 
was the real name of Rama Gupta, we cannot ascribe these coins to 
Rama Gupta, whose coins bearing his name have not yet been 
discovered.* 

What little is known about this ruler’s activity is due mainly 
to some of the extracts of the Devicandragiiptaiii which have come 
to light and the information from this play, which is supposed to 
contain historical tradition, is supported by later sources, Hindu and 
Muslim. According to this play he was an utterly weak and incapable 
prince^ and when his dominions were invaded by a powerful Saka 
ruler, in order to pacify his minister he agreed to part with his wife 
Dhruvadevi.^ The Devlcand rac/iiplafn further relates how Candra Gupta, 
called Kaindra as he was not yet a king, being brave and adventurous,^ 
offered to come to their rescue by going to their enemy’s camp, 
disguised as Dhruvadevi to kill the §aka ruler. Accompanied by a 
few soldiers dressed as women^ he entered the taka's camp and 
when the Saka was about to approach him Candra Gupta fell on 
him and slew him.* This story could have been no mere figment of 
the imagination for it went down the centuries. Bana in the first 
half of the seventh century recorded it as a warning thus : “ In his 
enemy's city (Aripura) the king of the Sakas, while courting 
another's wife, was butchered by Candragupta concealed in his 

^ Allan, op,cit, pp. I 5 » 16-17. 

3 Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (4), p. 2d 

» C/. Banerji, op, ciu p. 28 ; N. N. Das Gupta, /. C, IV, 1938, pp. 2 : 81 - 22 . 

^ Ramacandra and Gunacandra, N^yadarpana, I, (Baroda, G. O. S., no. 1929) p. 86 ; 
patyuh klibajandcitena, ; J. B. O. R. S., 1928, XIV, pt II, p. 231. 

^ Ibid ; p. 141 » prakjiindmdsvdsattdya sakasya Dhrmadivisampraddne abhyupagate rdjM ; 
J. R O. R. S., op. cit., p. 226. 

® L LII, D^icandraguptam, p. 183 : Eikas^Upi vidh\itakesaraja\SbMrasya bhitdh 
mfgah gandMdeva har^rdravanti bahavo virasya kidt iankhayd. II 

" C/. Sankara in Bana’s Harsacariia : strivesajanaparivttem rahasi vySpdditak, text, 
p. 20a 

8 /. A.f LII, p. 183. 
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mistress's dress.”^ The Sanjan plates of the reign of the Rastrakuta 
Amoghavarsa I, dated A. D. 871, refer to this event.^ Eajasekhara, 
ascribed to circa A. D. 900, relates that this incident occurred some- 
where in the Himalayan region.’ The Cambay and Sangli records, 
issued in A. D. 930 and 933-34 respectively during the reign of Govinda 
IV, in addition reveal how Sdhasahka (viz. Candra Gupta II) resorted 
to the aid of a vampire ( paiklcarii ahglkrlam) which probably inspired 
him with the idea of adopting the ingenious disguise.^ In the 11th 
century ‘ Abu-1 Hasan ' Ali gives us a complete account of this episode. 

His Mujmalii-T-Tawdtlkh^ a Muslim account, the age of which is 
not known but which is said to have been translated into Persian in 
A. D. 1026 throws some more light on this period. Confirming 
this invasion of Rama’s dominion by a “ rebel ” viz. the §aka, who 
may or may not have been defeated by his father Samudra 
Gupta, this source tel is us that he put Rawwal (Rama Gupta) to 
flight. Rawwal with his brothers and nobles all went to the top of 
a mountain where a strong fortress had been built. Then they set 
guards on the summit and telt secure. But the enemy got possession 
of the mountain by stratagem and besieged the fort, and was near 
taking it. Rawwal, then sent to sue for peace and his enemy said 
Send me the girl, and let every one of your chiefs send a girl. 
I will give these girls to my officers — then I will withdraw." At 
this juncture the king and his officers were about to give way, 

especially on the advice of his minister, Safar (Sikharasvamin) 
but at this critical moment Barkamaris (Candra Gupta Vikramdditya) 
came to the rescue and said : It seems proper that I should 
stake my life for the king : let an order be given for me to be 

dressed like a woman, and let all the oflScers dress their sons in 
like manner as damsels, and let each conceal a knife in our hair, 
and carry a trumpet also concealed ; then send us to the king. 

When we are brought before the king they will tell him that I am 

the damsel, he will keep for himself and give the others to his 
officers. When the king retires with me I will rip his belly with 
the knife and sound the trumpet. When the other youths hear this 
they will know that I have done my work, and they must do theirs. 
All the officers of the army will thus be slain. You must be 

' Bana, Harsacartta, p, 194. ® E. /., XVIII, no. 26, p. 248. 

® Rajasekhara, KSvyamtmS^sa, ch. IX, p. 47* 

^ E. VII, no. 6, p. 38 ; L A,, XII, i). 250. The scribes were evidently familiar 
with the DMcandraguptam. See Bho ja, Sf^gUraprdkdsa ; Rept of the Peripatetic Pt. of the 
G* O, M, Library, p. 19 ; /. A,, LIIj p. 182 ; /. H. G., X, pp. 49*50 ; Bhandarkar, MaL Com. 
VoL p. 107. 
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P3Depared, and when you hear the trumpet, you will sally forth with 
your soldiers and we will exterminate the foe.” Rawwal was 
delighted and did as was proposed. It succeeded, not one of the 
enemy’s horsemen escaped, all were slain and cast down from the 
mountain. Rawwals power increased.^ 

The exact place where these incidents took place remains to be 
determined and its identification has also been a matter of contro- 
versy. The Deolcandragaptam, fragmentary as it is, does not enable 
us to locate this place. As Bana suggests more precisely this spot 
must have been in Alipura," which was probably the capital of the 
AU'Madras, whose home is mentioned among the northern countries 
(diU-pascim-oitarasya tn). These must have formed a branch of the Madras 
and they lived between the Jhelum and the Ravi, sometimes up to the 
Beas.* Therefore the scene of action between the ^aka king and Candra 
Gupta II must have definitely taken place in this region. ' Abu-1 Hasan 
states that Rawwal (Rama Gupta) with his brothers and nobles ‘'all 
went to the top of a mountain where a strong fortress had been 
built.” ^ This gives the locality a kind of local colour but Rajasekhara 
(circa A. D. 900) in his Kdvj/amJrnamsdy places it in the Himalayan 
region. He relates that “in that very region {iasminiieva HvmCdaye) the 
demoralised Sarma Gupta had been besieged {ruddhauatih) and had 
to agree to surrender the queen Dhruvasvamini to the l^aka ruler.” ^ 

These references have led to various interpretations among 
scholars regarding the precise location of this place. Mr R. D Banerji 
thought the place was probably Mathura,® while Mr K. P. Jayaswal 
considered that it “was in the hills in the Jullunder Doab, somewhere 
in or about the Sabathu Hill of the Himalayas where in the Moghul 
times Guru Govind Singh founded his military base."^ Dr Bhandarkar 
has observed that, as the verses from which this incident is cited are 
addressed to Kartikeya, the whole scene must have taken place in the 
valley of the Gomati and near the present village of Baijnath 
located in the Almora district of the United Provinces, which was known 
in history from the sixth century A. D.® Of all these identifications 


* Elliot and Dowson, The History of India as told by its Owft Historians, I, pp. 

* BSna, Har§acarita, p. 194. 

® /. R. A 5., 1897, p. 30 ; Varahamihira, BrJua Samhitd, ch. XIV, v. 32, p. 61. 

* Elliot and Dowson, op. ciu, I, p. in. 

^ Rajasekhara, KUtoyamlmdmsd, ch. IX, p. 47 ; he cites an older authority. 

® Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 3d 
7 Jayaswal,/. B. O. R. 5., XVIII, 1932, p. 28. 

» Bhandarkar, op. cit„ p. 194. See also /. A., XXV, p. 178 ; E. L, Xlll, pp. Hi, U 9 k 
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this one appears the most probable as it is the nearest approach to the 
interpretations of the earliest writers, Bana and ‘ Abu-I Hasan, at the 
close of the Gupta age. This region must have been near the town of 
Kartikeyapura which is mentioned in the Pandukesvara plates of 
Lalitasuradeva, dated A. D. 853.' 

Tills identification has been disputed by Mr V. V. Mirashi on the 
following grounds. According to him Kartikeya, to whom the verse 
(laivd rmldhagaiih is addressed, was Mahipala I of the Gurjara Pratihara 
dynasty of Kanauj, because the Kahjuraho inscription of Yasovarman 
states that Mahipala secured the image of Vaikuntha from a §ahi 
king of Kabul and the Punjab on the strength of his army and 
elephants and because one of these wars was against the king of 
Kuluta.® Mr Mirashi states that Ajipura, which Bana refers to as 
the scene of action, may be identified with Nalinapura also called 
Padmapura, which is situated somewhere in or near the ancient city 
of KuUita.* This Kuluta has been identified with the Tuen-Kuang 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang as lying “ a little to the west ” of the 
modern Jalalabad. Therefore the incident of the surrender of Dhruva- 
svamini must have occurred near the Jullunder Doab or near JalalabM.^ 
It may be noticed here that Mr Jnyaswal also made a similar 
suggestion. But before accepting the identification of the locality 
it may be remembered that there is not much evidence to prove that 
Mahipala was a great conqueror and in fact he has been considered 
incapable of any conquest.^ 

Nevertheless a certain vagueness prevails about the identity of 
this celebrated fortress-city. The AftfJmahi'T-Tawcmkh only refers to 
a fortress on a mountain-top, Bana calls it AJipura without giving us 
any clue regarding its geographical position, and Rajasekhara places 
it somewhere in the Himalayan region. Considering all these points 
of evidence in all probability this place must have been in the region 
between the Jhelum and the Ravi near the Kangra valley. It 
may be recalled that in Samudra Gupta s Allahabad prasasti Nepala 
and Kartripura viz. the Kangra valley are referred to as the border 
States which paid him tribute. This must have been the scene of 
the destruction of the §aka who dared to attack Rama Gupta but 
was only slaughtered by Candra Gupta 11. 


^ 2. A., XXV, pp. 180, 182. 

9 Ibid., hXlhp. 20$. 

® Ibid., p. 304 ; also see /. B. O. R. S., XVIII, p. 29. 
* Ibid. 

^ h B. a R. S., XIV, p, 215. 
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The identity of this 6aka has also been a matter of speculation. 
Fleet suggested that during Samudra Gupta s invasion a scion of 
Kaniska I must have been ruling somewhere in north-western India.^ 
Mr R. D. Banerji thought that the f^aka who invaded Rama 
Gupta's territories was the scion of K aniska's son.® Mr Rangaswami 
Saraswati was of opinion that this Saka might have been Svami 
Rudrasimha, the son of Svami Satyasimha, whose last known date 
is A. D. 310.® These identifications must be rejected in view of the 
fact that the Saka incident must be placed after A. D. 375 and 
before A. D. 380, when Candra Gupta TI ascended the throne. 

Some further identifications of this Saka ruler have also been 
offered. Dr A. S. Altekar considered that this Saka king was a 
ruler of the Western Ksatrapa dynasty, namely Rudrasena II whose 
dates range from A. D. 348 to 378.“^ But there is no evidence to 
show that the Western Ksatrapa king had grown so powerful as to 
compel the surrender of the Gupta queen, especially in a region like 
that of AHpura which was so far away from his own dominion. 
Mr V. V. Mirashi suggested that the Saka was a Kusana king who 
ruled over the Punjab and Kabul, although he does not mention his 
name,^ for it is known that the Kusanas were ruling over the 
Punjab and Kabul regions till the fifth century.® As will be shown 
presently a similar identification was also made by the late 
Mr K. P. Jayaswal, who offered some further details about this 
Kusana sovereign. The latest writer who has tackled this problem is 
Mr Jagan Nath who thinks that this 6aka monarch must have been 
a Khasa king whose name however is not recorded.'' 

But the identification proposed by Mr K. P. Jayaswal in this connec- 
tion deserves some consideration. In A. D. 360 the Kusana king of 
Kabul, Grumbates, was fighting the Romans on the side of the Sassanian 
king along with his Indian elephants and the Sakas of Seistan.® A 
generation later the Rajardja Toramana who was ruling in the 
Western Punjab, according to Mr Jayaswal was “either the king 

' Fleet, op. ciu, (i), p. I4. 

® Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 3. 

® Cf. L A., LII, pp. 181-82 ; /. i?. A. S., 1890, p. 639 ; Ibid., 1899, p. 375. Vidyalankar 
has also suggested that Saka was either Svami Satyasimha or his son Svami-Rudra- 
simha III. See /. G. R. S., II, no. 2 , p. III. 

* /. B. O. R. S., XIV, Pt II, p. 253. 

® L A., LXII, p. 203, op, at. 

® Cf. E, /., I, p. 240. 

'/./.H.,XIX, Pt II,p. I69. 

» Cf. J. R, A. S.f 1897, P* 90^ 
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described as ‘ the Saka emperor ' in the Dev! Candraguptam or his next 
successors/’^ This ruler was first noticed by Biihler who, while 
editing the Kura (now Lahore Museum) inscription stated that this 
Riljdtirdja Mahdrdja Toramana 6ahi ruling over the north-western 
India was an independent and foreign king/ His Kusana affinities 
can be proved to some extent by comparing his name with that of 
a definitely Kusana name viz. Rukamilna which can be noticed 
in the Girdharpur inscription of king Huviska.^ In view of the 
proximity of the date, namely, a generation later than A. D. 360, it 
is highly possible that this Toramana I, for he must be distinguished 
from his name-sake in the Eran stone inscription of the days of 
Bhanu Gupta, was the Saka who met a deserved fate at the hands 
of Candra Gupta IL 

It is natural to infer that after such a successful victory over 
the intrepid Saka, whom Piama Gupta could not drive away or 
conquer, Candra Gupta II must have become a national hero and 
his popularity with the common people must have increased. In 
such circumstances it is but natural to conclude that he must have 
been deemed a fit and proper leader in contrast to his weak brother, 
who must have considered him a menace. In order to divert his 
importance, the DcvJcandragupfmn tells us that he feigned love- 
madness,^ and, according to the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I 
dated A. D. 871, ultimately killed his brother and married his wife 
Dhruvadevi/ But how he managed to do this is revealed only in the 
Mujmalu’T-Tawailkh which gives the details as follows : “One day in 
the hot season, Barkamaris {Vikramdditya) was wandering bare-foot (as 
he was feigning madness) about the city, (Pataliputra?) and came to the 
gate of the king s palace. Meeting no hindrance he entered, and found 
his brother and the damsel sitting on a throne sucking sugar cane. 
When Rawwal saw him he observed that there could be no porters at 
the gate, otherwise the poor mendicant would never have got in. Taking 
pity on him, he gave him a bit of sugar cane. The mendicant took 
it, and picked up a piece of the shell of the cane to scrape and 
clean it with. When the king saw that he wanted to clean the 
cane, he told the damsel to give him a knife. She rose and gave 
the knife to Barkamaris, who cleaned the sugar cane with it, and 


» /. B. O. R. S., XVIII, Pt. II, p, 206. 

* E» /., V, p. 72. (Appendix), E. /., I, no. XXIX, p. 239. 

» /. B. 0. R. S., XVIII, p. 6. 

* Rimacandra and Gunacandra, Nd\yadarpana, DC, p. 194 : madanemkdraghpana' 
parasya mantlk sotrubhiiasya rdjakulagamanUrtham niskramasueiketu 

» E. L, XVIII, no. 26, p. 248, 
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craftily watched until the king was oflf his guard. Then he sprung 
upon him and plunging the knife into his navel, ripped him up. 
After that he seized his feet and dragged him from the throne. 
He next called the wazir and the people and seated himself on the 
throne amidst the plaudits of the people. He burnt the body of the 
king, took back the damsel and married her and restored order, ^ 
That Candra Gupta II slew his brother, married his wife and usurped 
his kingdom, must have been true for the Sanjan plates of Amogha- 
varsa clearly say : haird bhrdldrQtnPra rdjynmaharad devlnwa dlnasfathd^ 
though this was the tradiHon. But in his own day he was considered 
a saint among emperors. In his own Udayagiri inscription he is 
called a Rdjddhirdjdri^i? He was after all perhaps not unworthy of 
such a title owing to his greatness and possibly un-blemished charac- 
ter, although no doubt he outraged custom and scandalised his relations. 

The wazir, continues the Mujimda^T-Tawarlkh who had excited 
Rawwafs suspicions against Barkamaris, wanted to burn himself along 
with his master, and although Barkamaris permitted him to continue 
as his minister (wazir), he refused saying: “All that I did was for 
the good and advantage of your brother, not out of enmity to you.'’ 
Barkamaris then told him to write a book on the duties of kings, 
on government and justice. Safar consented and wrote a book called 
Adabtid'MuITik “Instruction of Kings.'’ “When it was finished 
he took it to Barkamaris and read it and all the nobles admired and 
praised it. Then he burnt himself. The power of Barkamaris and 
his kingdom spread until at length all India submitted to him,' * 

It has been maintained that this work called Adahu-hMuluk\ 
cannot be any other than Kamandaka’s Nitisdra, and that Kamandaka 
might have been the family name of Sikharasvamin, the minister of 
Candra Gupta II, just as Kautalya was the surname of Visnugupta.*^ 
The reasons are that Khazraji Ibn Abi Usaibei'a, the Arab writer, 
in his History of Scientists^ which he completed in A. H. 743 says 
that the author of the “Hindi” work, which was translated into 
Arabic possibly under the Abbasid Caliphs, was Sikkar and that 
“ Sanjhal “ wrote on it. These are evidently the Arab corruptions of 
the Sanskrit words Sikhara and ^ankararya, the author and com- 

^ Elliot and Dowson, op. cit, I, pp. 1II-I2. Cf. the story of Padmini. Firishta, The 
History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in Indict If PP« 362-63* {®*^iagSf 1829) J Tod 1 
Annals and Antiquities of Rdjasihdnt I, pp. 3 ^ 18-9 (ed. 1920). 

» E. XVIII, no. 26, p. 24a 

® Fleet, op. cit., (6), p, 34. 

* Elliot and Dowson, op. cit., I, p. 112 . 

* Jayaswal,/. B. 0. R. S, XVIII, Part I, pp. 3»-39. 
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mentators of the Nltiscira. Moreover numeroue passages in this work 
echo the style and language of the classical Gupta poets. Lastly 
6ikhara seems to have approved of Candra Gupta's scheme to 
murder the Saka ruler who has been suggested to be the last Saka 
emperor Toramana when he alludes to such a strategem.- Moreover 
it is certain that, as the Karamadanda inscription dated A. D. 436 
tells us, Prthvisena, Senior Minister-in-Charge of the Army {MahCiha- 
Uidhikrta) under Kumara Gupta I, was the son of Sikharasrdniin, the 
Mantrln and KatmrCnmhja of Candra Gupta 11.^ These questions are 
however not as yet definitely settled problems. 

3. Candra Gupta II 

It is no wonder therefore that Candra Gupta II was called later 
svayatii aprafluratha (who was without an antagonist of equal power) 
in the records of his son Kumara Gupta I and his grandson 
Skanda Gupta.* The expression in the latter’s Bihar stone inscription 
that Candra Gupta II was accepted {piitras^iat parigrhl(o) by his 
father Samudra Gupta, may not be a misnomer for, in Candra Gupta II's 
Mathura stone inscription dated G. E. 61, he is merely called the 
“good son {safpuirastja) of Samudra Gupta."^ His familiar name 
seems to have been Deva as is borne out, not only by his Sanci stone 
inscription, but also by Kamandaka's dedication of the NUisdra to 
him.<^ As the later epigraphs bear out he certainly must have married 
Dhruvadevi, who was his brother’s wife. The explanation of the 
Mujurnala-T-Tawatikh that she selected him in a svayamvara but that 
later she was forcibly taken away from him by his brother, is not 
supported so far by any other evidence. Anyhow, after her husband 
Rama Gupta had consented to sacrifice her, this action of weakness 
made her ashamed, angry and sad and at her suggestion Candra Gupta II 
made up his mind to undertake his dangerous mission.^ 


' Jayaswal, op, a/., p. 202. 

Kamandaka, Nitunra, ch. XVlIl, v, 69, pp. 124-25 
Niyatamiti nihanyUt ku^ayuddhesu satrutn 

na fU nirayati dftarmmacchadmat 0 , satnmdsah ' 
acdkttamiva suptam P 3 {i 4 avdndmanikami 
nisi mfuhtasastro DrOna smtiriagMna 
® E, /., X, no. 15, p. 71. 

* Fleet, (10) p. 44; (12) p. 50: (13) p. 54. The same is said of Samudra Gupta 

see (14) p. 57. 

‘ E. L, XXI, no. I, p. 8. 

‘ Kimandaka, op. cU,, p. il ; Fleet, op. ciU, (5) p. 33. 

' NUfyadarpapa, IK, p. 86: leujakopavifOdc^Mtyaratibitt 6 §etriktiS tSmpati ; atra Dhrma- 
div^Mprdpaspa Caadraguptena niscayah. J, B. O. R. S., XJV, pt. 11 , p. 339. 
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In the early years of his reign Candra Gupta II must have 
been consolidating his conquests near Mathura for his Mathura 
inscription says that he ‘'was the exterminator of all kings; who 
had no antagonists of equal power in the world; (whose fame was) 
tasted by the waters of the four oceans.”^ As his Mathura and 
Sahci epigraphs show, he began to style himself as Mahfirajddhirdja?, 
With the progress of his conquests he slowly adopted titles of valour 
and power like Sn Vikrama^ Vikramdditija^ Vihramdiikcu AJita Vik- 
rama^ Narendra Siinha, Shhhn Candra and Narcaid?rt Candra, all of 
which can be seen on his coins.^ His coins, specially of silver, have 
been found in the eastern Punjab as far as the Chenab. 

Candra Gupta II enlarged his dominions by conquering the domi- 
nions of the eastern Ksatrapas and Malwa, extending his kingdom 
“from the Kathiawad peninsula to eastern Bengal, and from the Hima- 
layas to the Narmada During this period of territorial expansion 
and material prosperity, Fa Hien visited this empire of Candra Gupta II 
between A. D. 399-414, He has left us an account which, though of 
little historical value, points to the prosperity of the land and the 
good government of the country, without even mentioning the name 
of the contemporary ruler. At this lime Pataliputra, one of the most 
flourishing towns in this kingdom, was its capital ; Magadha was 
equally prosperous, while Gaya and other centres of Buddhism, 
fallen into decay, were covered with jungle." After his western 
conquests, it is possible that he shifted his capital to Ujjaini which 
became prominent in later literature.® It has also been surmised 
that, like his father, he too performed a horse-sacrifice.' 

Candra Gupta II contracted some important political alliances. 
He married a Naga princess,*^ Kuberanaga, and by her had a daughter 

^ Fleet, op. ciUf (4) p. 27. ^ fhid. 

3 Allan, Catalogue, pp. 27, 37 , 6l, 45, 43, t4, 51. 

* Banerji, op. ciu, p. 31. 

Fa Hien, op. cit., pp. 87, 94. 

* Cf. Bana, KddaMari, pp. 210. Hiuen Tsiang op. cit., II. B. 270 (Beal). The 
KatMsaritsdgara tells us that Vikramaditya ruled at Pataliputra as well as at Ujjaini. 
See Kathdsaritsdgara III, p. 206 ; IX, p. 5. The Guttas of Guttal (GuttavolaJ) traced their 
ancestry to Candra Gupta VikramUdttya who is styled as UjjaimpuravarMhlsvara. Fleet, 
D. K. D., p. 578. 

' Cf. I. H. Q., Ill, p. 725. The Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I accuse Candra 
Gupta II (Guptdnvayah) of having induced his queen to write down in a document ** one 
lac, one crore.” (E. /., XVIII, pp. 248, 245) This prejudiced allusion is probably a 
reference to his celebration of the Asvatn^dlta sacrifice. Prabhavati GuptS's Poona 
and Riddhapur plates state that he gave away “ many thousands of crores cattle and 
gold.'' (E XV, no. 4, p. 41 ; J. A. S. B., XX, p. 58) This statement is an echo of the 
words in the Mathura inscription of Candra Gupta II which refer to Samudra 
Gupta's generosity thus aneka-gd^hiranya^kd\i'pradasya. Fleet, op. cit., (4) 26. 

® /. A. S. B., XX, p. 58 : E. /., XV, no. 4, pp. 42-44 ; nUgakuldtpannd, 
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Called Prabhavati. The most important political alliance of Candra 
Gupta II was probably the marriage of his daughter Prabhavati 
Gupta with the Vakataka king Rudrasena II.^ It has been suggested 
that this marriage must have taken place during Candra Gupta s 
campaign in Malwa and was designed to protect his left flank, 
neutralizing the power of his only considerable rival.^ 

Candra Gupta II enlarged the territorial acquisitions of Samudra 
Gupta. The Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta relates how 
the Sakas, who were no other than the Western Ksatrapas, sur- 
rendered to him and solicited his commands.^ If the Devlcandra- 
(juptani can be relied upon to enshrine the historical incidents of the 
relations between Rfima Gupta and his wife Dhruvadevi,* the Saka 
ruler must have revolted and was conquered by Candra Gupta 11.^ 

The conquest of the Western Ksatrapas, however, must have 
been effected by Candra Gupta II, for his rare silver coins are more 
or less direct imitations of those of the latest Western Ksatrapas. 
In style and fabric they retain some traces of the old inscriptions 
in Greek characters on the obverse, while on the reverse they 
substitute the Gupta type (a peacock) for the cailya with the crescent 
and a star. The latest date seen in the coins of the Western 
Ksatrapas is 310 or 31 x ({§aka) equivalent to A. D. 388-97,^ while 
the earliest date on the silver coins of Candra Gupta II, struck 
in imitation of the former is A. D. 409-13 (90 or 90 x = G. E. 49).7 The 
conquest of Surastra and Gujarat over which these Western Ksatrapas 
ruled, must have therefore been effected between the years A, D. 388 
and 409. Candra Gupta II, apparently using the Gupta era, continued 
the practice of employing the word varse before the date on his 
silver coins, as can be seen on some coins of Svami Rudrasimha III.® 
The earliest dated coin of the Guptas seems to have been of A.D. 409, 
but between this year and the latest dated coin of the Western 
K^atrapa ruler Svami Rudrasimha III (A. D. 388) there seems to 
have been a gap of twenty years. But what transpired during this 
interval is hazardous to state, owing to lack of evidence. 

‘ Fleet, op, at,, (56) pp. 247-48. 

* Baner ji, op. cii.t p. 34. 

* Fleet, op. cit,, (I) p. 14; Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 144. 

* Cf. Basak op, cit., pp. III-IV, for a dissenting view. 

^ On this point read Jayaswal, J. B. O. R. S., XVIII, Pt I, pp. 29-30, 

® Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasty, Intr., p. xxxviii ; also Rapson, 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, pp. cxlix-cli. 

' Cf. Baner ji, Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 228. 

* Rapson, op, cit., Intr., p. cxlix. 
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That eastern Malwa (Akara) too must have been conquered 
by this emperor, can be proved by the survival of two inscriptions 
found in the caves of Udayagiri on the hill, about two miles north-west 
of Bhilsa in Central India. One of them refers to his subordinate 
Sanakanika Maharaja,^ while the other reveals how his Minister 
for Peace and War, Virasena (6aba), came to this Udayagiri cave, 
accompanied in person by the king ‘who was seeking to conquer 
the whole world.' ^ This reconquest of Malwa deserves an explana- 
tion in view of the fact that Samudra Gupta had already conquered 
Ganapati Naga, lord of Dharadhisa.*' It may be that the line of 
Gapapati Naga was not extinct, and one of his successors probably 
rose against Gupta rule and was conquered by Candra Gupta 11. 

These conquests enlarged the dominion of Candra Gupta II into 
a great empire stretching from the peninsula of Kathiawad in the 
east to the boundaries of Eastern Bengal in the west, while it was 
flanked by the Himalayas in the north and the Narmada in the south, 
thus including almost the whole of Central India. The acquisition of 
Surastra facilitated the contacts between Patalipuira and the western 
world through the sea and its commerce. 

During this period it is necessary to know whether Piitaliputra 
continued to be the capital of the Gupta Empire. It is certain that 
Puspapura (Pataliputra) was the capital of Samudra Gupta, and in 
accordance with tradition, also of his father Candra Gupta I.* There 
is no reason to suspect that he changed his capital at any period 
of reign. The expression, regarding Airikina that it is called “the 
city of his own enjoyment does not imply that it was his metro- 
polis. After this ruler, during the short yet chaotic reign of Rama 
Gupta, if the Deiicatuiraijaptaiii can be trusted to be a contemporary 
chronicle in a dramatic garb, Pataliputra appears to have continued 
to be the capital of the Gupta Empire. When Candra Gupta II 
ascended the throne, there was a possible cause why this ancestral 
capital should have been changed in view of the growth of the 
empire. There is no direct evidence to support ^such a contention, 
but if it was not one of the most important cities in the empire, 
it would not have been mentioned twice in four of the extant 


^ Fleet, op. ciU, (3) p. 25. 

* Ibid., (6) pp. 35-36. 

® Cf. Jayaswal, Cat. of Mithila Mss.t II, p. 105 ; also see Bhdvasatdka I, vv. 98-800. 
(Kdvyamdld text). 

* Fleet, op. cit.t I, pp. 5, 12. 

^ Ibid., 2. p. 21, 1. 25. 
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epigraphs of Candra Gupta IL In his Udayagiri Cave inscription, 
his Minister for Peace and War, Virasena, is clearly recorded to have 
belonged to the city of Pataliputra,^ which need not necessarily have 
been mentioned as though with emphasis. The information that he 
accompanied the king in person suggests further that both of them 
probably came direct to Udayagiri from the old metropolis. The 
Gadhwa stone inscription dated A. D. 407-8 refers again to Pataliputra, 
although it is true that “there is nothing to indicate, of necessity, 
that it is mentioned as a capital of Candra Gupta 

Which, then, was the new capital of Candra Gupta II? Para- 
martha, in his Life of VavihmvUiu, relates how this emperor '‘King 
Vikramaditya of Ayodhya*' and, as will be known presently, his son 
Baladitya, in conjunction with his queen-mother, invited Vasubandhu 
to Ayodhya.'^ If the identifications of Vikramaditya and Baladitya 
with Candra Gupta II and Govinda Gupta, as stated below are 
accepted, then it may be observed, on the authority of Paramartha, 
that in Vasubandhus time, Candra Gupta Vikramaditya II first 
shifted his ancestral capital from Pataliputra to Ayodhya, and 
secondly, that his son Govinda Gupta Baladitya I, continued to live 
in this city making it his metropolis. 

4. Govinda Gupta Baladitya I 

After the death of Candra Gupta If who succeeded him? One of 
the Basarh seals reveals how Candra Gupta II had another son 
besides Govinda Gupta, called Kumara Gupta I. The seal bears the 
following inscription: (a) Mahdrajd Jhirdjn Sri Candraqiipla {b) Patnl 
Mahdi'dja Sri Odvindagupfa (c) Mdtd Mahddeil Sn Dhruvam^dminl} 
From this seal it is evident that Dhruvasvamini was the wife of 
Candra Gupta II and the mother of Gdvinda Gupta, and as both 
the rulers are mentioned, it is clear that they were alive at this time. 
Candra Gupta is styled as Mahdrdjddhirdja^ being a paramount sove- 
reign, while Gbvinda Gupta is called only a Maharaja^ probably 
because he was, as his title indicates, only a governor of some 
province. As the name of Kumara Gupta I, who is well-known to 
have been the son of Candra Gupta II, is omitted in this inscription, 

^ Fleet, op. at, (6) p. 36. 

* IM., p. 37. 

® Takakusu, A ^udy of Paramdrtha*s Life and the Date of Vam^Bandhu, /. R. A* S,, 
1905. P. 44 - 

* A. S,L R., 1903-4, p. 107. 
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it has been suggested that it may have been because be was a Crown 
Prince (Yuvaraja)} Such an inference requires further confirmation. 

If any conclusion can be arrived at or hazarded on the basis 
of historical analogy, as it happened in the case of Pura Gupta and 
Skanda Gupta,® it is possible that the reason for the omission of 
Kumara Gupta Is name in this dynastic list was because of a 
probable lack of concord between these two brothers. The latest date 
for Candra Gupta II is G. E. 93 (A. D. 413), while the earliest date 
for Kumara Gupta, as we know from the Bilsad stone inscription, 
is A. D. 415-16.*^ Like his later successor Kumara Gupta III, it is 
possible that Govinda Gupta, ascended the throne, after his father's 
death in A. D. 413 being trained in administration, but within two 
years either perished or, more probably, was ousted by his brother 
Kumara Gupta I. 

That Govinda Gupta ruled for some time is certain from the 
evidence of Vamana and Paramartha. The latter says in his Life 
of Vasnbandhu that “King Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, North 
India, was first a patron of the Samkhya school, but afterwards a 
patron of Buddhism on account of Vasu-bandhu's success in religious 
activity. He sent his Crown Prince {Bnhldifya) to Vasu-bandhu to 
learn Buddhism, and the Queen too became one of his disciples. 
When he came to the throne, Khiq BdhJdifya in conjunction with 
his Queen-mother, invited Vasubandhu to Ayodhya and favoured 
him with a special patronage."^ Now Vamana tells us 
that the patron of Vasubandhu was a son of Candra Gupta, while 
Paramartha reveals that the king was called Vikramaditya. As it is 
known and accepted that Candra Gupta II was also known as 
Vikrmmtdilya^ while Vasubandhu had distinguished himself as a 
literateur in A. D. 414, it has been suggested that the Candra 
Gupta of Vamana and the Vikramaditya of Paramartha cannot be 
any other than Candra Gupta Vikramddifya II and that the Crown 
Prince Balddilya could only therefore have been the Maharaja Gdvinda 
Gupta, who must have assumed the title of Bdldditya (I) on becom- 
ing king.« Possibly this is the first Bdldditya referred to as the king 
of the Madhyadesa in the Sarnath inscription of king Prakataditya.^ 

I 

* Bhandarkar, /. yl., XLI. p. 3. 

* Cf. f A. 5 . B., LVIII, Pt I, p. 89. 

* Fleet, op. cit.^ ( 10 ) p. 43, 

^ /. R, A. S*, 1905, p. 44. Italics mine. 

» IMd. 

* Bhandarkar, L A., XLI, p. 2. 

" Fleet, op* ciUf III (79) p. 286. 
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If these identifications are accepted, then it follows that Govinda 
Gupta Baladitya I must have been the first governor, while he was 
a Yuvoraja, over the district of with Vaisali as his head- 

quarters. This is because none of the seals found at Basarh refers to 
any place other than TiraW/?^A/? and its capital. Among these may 
be mentioned two which run as follows: Sri Yiirardja bhatfamkapadlya 
knmdrdmCiiya ddhikaranasya (of the office of the Kumdrdmdfya of 
His Highness the Crown Prince) and Ynvardja hhaftdmka pddlya 
haJddhikaram.vja (of the Military Office of His Highness the Crown 
Prince).^ These seals show that, as a governor evidently over the 
Tlrahhakfi, the Yvvardja (Govinda Gupta) must have had two high 
officials — the Kumdrdmdtya and the Balddhikaraim — as the heads of 
their departments under him. 

After the death of his father Candra Gupta II, Govinda Gupta 
Bahlditya I must have succeeded to the throne and ruled at least 
for two years, for the earliest date for Kumara Gupta I is A. D, 
415-16. Paramartha definitely says that prince Bdldditya “ came 
to the throne,'' but he must have reigned only for a short time. 
Possibly there was a civil war between these two brothers in 
which Kumara Gupta was triumphant. How Kumara Gupta achieved 
this success, whether by any matrimonial alliance for he seems to 
have married some one s sister^ or by some other means, cannot 
yet be determined. 

Subandhu '^ however alludes to such a revolution in the prefatory 
verses of his Vdsavadattd, Therein he launches a tirade against the 
wicked (khalds) saying that they are more mischievous than snakes, 
while the snakes who are the foes of weasels, are not envious of a 
family, whereas the wicked are hard even on the family (Sukuladvesl) 
of their victims. He adds that the wicked have, like owls, eyes 
even in the darkness, and though they destroy the merits of others, 
they become all the more sinful, just as clouds which cover the rays 
of the moon become darker thereby. As though these allusions were 
not enough, he clearly refers to a civil war after the death of Candra 
Gupta Vikramaditya when he says in the well-known verse : 

sd rasavattCi vihatd navakd rilasanti carati nd kayi kah^ 
saraslva klrtisesam gaiavafi bhvvi Vikramddiiye 

* A.S.L i?., 1903-4, pp. 107, 108. 

^ Fleet, cp. cit, (12) p. 50. 

® Subaadhu, V^savadaitS, p. 7. For previous references see prefatory verses 
nos. 6-8. (Bibliotheca Indica, ed. Fitzedward Hall, 18$9, pp. 6-7). Also see HtraprasSd 
SastrFs remarks on this topic, /. A,, XLI, pp, 15-16. 
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This allusion implies that, on the death of VikramCiditya, the love of 
Art and Poetry vanished, upstarts flourished and everybody s hand vras 
on his neighbour's throat. Such a statement evidently means that on 
the death of Candra Gupta II, when Govinda Gupta Bdlddifya I 
ascended the throne and probably ruled for two years, a civil 
war must have broken out between him and his better known brother 
Kumara Gupta, and on the triumph of the latter, or during this 
period of internal strife, the acute situation which Subandhu describes 
must have arisen. 


5. Kumara Oupta I. 

Govinda Gupta, therefore, was succeeded by his brother Kumara 
Gupta I Malmulrddifya, probably in A. D. 415-16. The early years of his 
reign must have been prosperous for the Bilsad stone pillar inscription 
dated A. D. 415-16 describes his “augmenting victorious reign." ^ He 
must have been popular, for in the Udayagiri inscription of the year 
A. D. 425-26, he is styled as “ the best of kings This prosperity 
must have continued till the year A. D. 437-38, because the 
Mandasor inscription of this ruler and Bandhuvarman, relates 
how Kumara Gupta “ was reigning over the (whole) earth As no 
inscriptions covering the last seven years of his reign have been 
forthcoming, it is possible that this was the period of the barbaric 
invasions. During this juncture, as the undated Bhitarl stone pillar 
inscription of Skanda Gupta says: “he was employed as the means 
of (subduing his) enemies who had put themselves forward in the 
desire for conquest that was so highly welcome to them*'.* 

These invasions must have told heavily on the resources of the 
Gupta empire, for the emperor Kumara Gupta I was urged to issue 
impure gold coins, although in the earlier days of his prosperity, 
like Samudra Gupta, he too celebrated the horse sacrifice.^ He must 
have died in the year A. D. 455-56, for it is well-known that Skanda 
Gupta I was ruling in this year.^ 

His extant coins and epigraphs reveal how he was, to a large 
extent, successful in maintaining his father s empire. North Bengal 
must have been under his control for his viceroy Ciratadatta is said 


^ Fleet, op, cit,t (10) p. 44; also see p. 43 : **ahhivarddhamUna-vijaya’‘r^ya-sanwatsare 
a Ibid,, (61) p. 259. 

* Fleet, op, cit, (18), p. 86: pxiinnm prasdsati, 

* Ibid,, (I3), p. 55 - 

* Allan, op, cii,, PI, i, 13, 14, pp. 68-69, 

* Fleet, op. cit, ( 14 ) p. 58 ; I, A,, XXXI, p. 266 . 
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to have governed the Pundravardhanabhukti/ >vhile another repre- 
sentative, the councillor {Mantri) Prthvl^ena, who held the office of 
Kmndrdmdfya^ and was later elevated to the post of Mahdbdlwlhikrla^ 
appears to have been stationed at Ayodhyii in A. D. 436.^ The 
province of Enin was under the administration of another governor, 
prince Ghatotkaca, who is mentioned as ruling there in A. D. 435.^ 
The Mandasor inscription tells us that in A. D. 437-38, another 
feudatory named Bandhuvarman was in charge of Dasapura^ the 
modern Dasor. From these records it is clear that Kumara Gupta 
I, at least between A. D. 435 to 438, was in complete control of all 
these provinces which he inherited from his father. 

Kumara Gupta I was probably the first Gupta emperor to feel 
the shock of HOna invasions, towards the last years of his reign 
when his empire was “made to totter*' as the Bhitari stone pillar 
inscription of his son Skanda Gupta informs us. These invaders were 
the Pusyamitras, an ancient people, who were driven away by 
Skanda Gupta*^ after his father most probably perished in this battle 
against them.'^ 


^ E. XV. no. p. 134; also Ibid., XVIll, no. 13, p. 193 ; Ibid, XXI, no. 13 
PP« 78-831 where Baigram copper plate grant confirms it 

Karamadanda Inscription, E, /., X, no. 15, pp. 71-72. 

® LA., XLIX, p. 1 14. 

^ Fleet, op. ciU, (18) p. 86. -Notex-Ai may be observed that one of the Jaina Prakria 
stories reveal the origin of the town of Dasapura. In the story of Udayana is related 
the following: “Then in the month of JeUha Udayana hurriedly took the field 
together with the ten kings (his vassals). And in crossing the desert the army began to die 
of thirst. They reported it to the king.Thereupon he thought of Pabhavai and she came 
instantly. She created three lotus lakes, in tlie front, in the rear and in the middle. 
Then refreshed and cheered up he marched to Ujjenl And the king said: “ Why should 
the people be killed ? Let there be a fight between you and me on horse-back, the chariots 
on elephants, or on foot, just as you please. ’ Pajjoya answered: “Let us fight in 
chariots.” Then he came with Nalagiri caparisoned for the fight, and the king in a 
chariot. Then the king said : “You are true to (your) agreement. But nevertheless 
there is no escape for you.” Then he drove the chariot about in a circle.. . After that 
King Udayana hastened back to his own town. The image was unwilling. On the way 
he was stopped by the rain and encamped. Then the ten kings in fear of an attack 
made ramparts of earth and encamped. And whatever the king ate, of that they also 
gave to Pajjoya... When the rainy season was passed the king marched on. The band 
of merchants that had come there remained on the spot. Then that became the city of 
Da^pura.” Meyer, Hindu Tales, pp. 109-11. (London 1909). 

« Jaina KalpasiUra, S. B. E., XXII, p. 292. 

® Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (no. 13) p. 55. On the Pusyamitras sec /. A. S, B., LVIII, pp. 
84-105 ; Cf. Divekar, A. B. 0 . R. /., 1919-20, p. 99 ff . They ruled over Mekalfi in the 
Narmada Valley. See Visnu, IV, 24, 17 ; Wilson, The Vishnu Purdna, p. 186. (cd. 1840). 

' Ibid., 1 12, p, 55. 
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Kumara Gupta 1 had some children. His chief queen Anantadevi 
gave birth to Pura Gupta. But the name of Skanda Gupta's 
mother is not known. Yiian Chwang says that Fo-to-kio-lo (Buddha 
Gupta = Budha Gupta?) was the son of Sakraditya,^ who has been 
identified with Kumara Gupta I, since Mahendra is the equivalent 
of Sakra/^ while he was also styled as Krumaditya and VikrainOdHya 
as well. 

But who precisely succeeded to the throne, among these three 
sons, has been like many a question in Gupta history a matter 
of controversy. If Yuan Chwang’s traditional account is to be 
accepted, then it follows that Sakraditya was followed by Budha 
Gupta. It has been however suggested that, on Kumara 
Gupta Is death, as an interpretation of the implication of verse 5 of 
the Bhitari stone pillar inscription,^ there was possibly a struggle 
for the throne between the brothers; and that the goddess of fortune 
of her own accord selected as her husband Skanda Gupta, having 
discarded all (the other sons) of kings.^ There is no reason, some 
scholars hold, to infer that the Bhitari inscription alludes^ to a 
fratricidal war,^ for the “enemies” of Skanda Gupta were in all 
likelihood the barbarian Pu^yamitras or the Huuas, rather than his 
own kinsmen, who shook the empire during the last days of his 
father s reign. Nor is there any direct evidence to prove that he 
shed the blood of his brothers, for in the Junagadh inscription the 
line rydpetyasarvdn manujmdra pu'rdm does not at all state or 
suggest either that any blood was shed or that there was an internal 
conflict”. But fortune favoured Skanda Gupta in as much as he 
must have been considered, among others, the best person to deal 
with a crisis like the invasion of the barbarians whom he defeated. 
But as no record however states that he was selected like Samudra 
Gupta or his son Candra Gupta II, by his father Kumara-Gupta I 
to succeed to the throne, a bloodless struggle must have ensued, 

' Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, II, p. 168. (Beal) 

’ Cy. Raychaudhuri, P. //. A. /., p. 477 (4th ed.) 

® Fleet, C. /. /., nil ( 13 ) P» 53 • Skandaguptah aucariia-cariidndm ySna v^ina v^am 
vihitam^amahdtma tdna didhia (?) — vinitah vinayahala sumtair = wikram^ta kkramem pratP 
dinam^abhiydgdd^ipsitafn yena labdhvd, 

* Ibid,, (14) p. 62 text p. 59: vyap^tya sarvdn manuj^ndraputrcltn ; Basak, op, ciu, p. 62. 

^ Fleet, op, ciu, (13) p, 54: pitari divam=^upH^viptjilatUfnvaMa4aksmmbhujad}ala- 
vijMrir^yah pratisthSpya bhuyah 

^ J. AS* B., LVIII, Pt I, pp. 84-105 ; Majumdar, J. A. S. B,, iN,S,) XVII, pp, 253 H. 

' Raychaudhari, P, H, A, /, pp. 482-89 (4th ed.). 
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from which Skanda Gupta must have emerged in triumph.^ That 
Skanda Gupta was really succeeded by Kumara Gupta I is supported 
by a later Buddhist work the Aryanianjusrlfnulakalpa,^ 

6. The Varmans of Puskarana and Kumara Gupta I 

One of the most important feudatories of the reign of Kumara 
Gupta 1 were the Varmans of Puskarana, which can be no other 
than the modern Pokharan in the Jodhpur State. During this reign 
we first hear from his Mandasor stone inscription, dated A. D. 437-38, 
how there was a king named Bandhuvarman, who was governing 
Dasapura and was the son of Visvavarman.® It may therefore be 
inferred that Bandhuvarman was the feudatory of Kumara Gupta I. 

The father of Bandhuvarman was called Visvavarman, whose 
father appears to have been the “illustrious king" Naravarman 
as is revealed in the Gangdhar stone inscription dated A. D. 423*24/ 
Naravarman was reigning in A. D. 404-5 according to his Mandasor 
stone inscription bearing that date. This epigraph also tells us that he 
was the son of king Sirfihavarman and the grandson of king (narendra) 
Jayavarman.“^ 

Naravarman appears to have had an elder brother named 
Candravarman, who is mentioned in the Susunia rock inscription 
which records that he too was the son of Simhavarman of 
Puskaraiia.® This Candravarman has been rightly identified with his 
namesake who along witli others was “violently exterminated" by 
Samudra Gupta.^ The reason why no record mentions that these 
are brothers may possibly be attributed to internal strife as was the 
case with Candra Gupta II and Rama Gupta or Skanda Gupta and Pura 
Gupta as will be shown presently. It may therefore be considered 
likely that Simhavarman and his father Jayavarman were the 
contemporaries of Candra Gupta and Ghatdtkaca.® 

* Fleet, op. ciUf (12) p. 50 : tad pUddnuddhydiah shows only his devotion to his father. 

AryamahjuhumUakalpa, Ch. 53, p. 628. (Ganapati Sastri^s edition.) : 

Samudrdkhyo nrpascaiva Vikramascaiva kirtitak 1 
Mahcndra nypavaro mukhya Sakdrddyo matah param 11 

® Fleet, op. cit., (18), p. 86. 

* Ibid, (17), p. 76. 

** E. L, XII, no. 35, p. 321. 

* Ibid, XII, no. 9, p. 133. 

' Fleet, op. ciu, (i) p. 7. This identification was first made by Mahdmahopadhydya 
Haraprasad Sastri in E. /., XII, p. 321, and has been accepted by other writers. 
Cf. Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Gaptas, p. II ; Basak, I. A, XLVIII, p. 99. 

^ It has been suggested that Ghajotkaca may be a <son of Kumlra Gupta L 
Raychaudhuri, op. cU., p. 481 ; also see L A., XLIX, pp. 1 14-15. 
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7. Skanda Gupta Kramaditya I 

Kumara Gupta I had a wife, Anantadevi, the mother of Pura 
Gupta but not of Skanda Gupta, who, probably being the eldest 
son, succeeded Kumara Gupta L The undated Bhitari stone pillar 
inscription of this ruler narrates how he made, after undergoing 
great privations, a successful attempt to stem the tide of the 
barbarian invasions. This epigraph reveals that he not only conquered 
the tribe of the powerful Pusyamitras, but after his father s death, 
“conquered his enemies (the Hunas) by the strength of (his) arm, and 
established again the ruined fortunes of his lineage ; and then, crying 
“victory has been achieved/’ betook himself to his mother.^ He is 
clearly recorded to have “ with his own armies established (again 

his) lineage that had been made to totter (and) with his two arms 

subjugated the earth (and) showed mercy to the conquered people 
in distress.” It is further specifically added that he “joined in 
close conflict with the Hunas.”" This Huna invasion could not 
have taken place later than A. D. 458, if the Mlecchas of the 
Junagadh inscription can be identified with the Hunas mentioned 
in the Bhitari stone pillar record;^ but such an identification is 
neither settled nor accepted.* During this critical juncture, the 
Pufyamitras, probably a tributary tribe of the earlier Gupta emperors, 
now awaiting to shake themselves free from the Gupta yoke, rose 
against him. After the conquest of the barbarians, who swept over 
his empire from the north-western passes, he appointed a number 
of Wardens of the Marches {Gopirn) to protect his kingdom from 
such future invasions. One of them was Parnadatta, governor of 
Surastra, who was appointed to this post after the king had deliberated 
for days and nights. * ’ This triumph made him, in the eyes of his 
people, a saviour and a national hero. 

The great embankment of the lake Sudarsana burst in A. D. 
455-'56, but two years later in A. D. 457-58 this dam was repaired, 
by the orders of Skanda Gupta, under the superintendence of 
Cakrapalita, son of the governor of Surastra (Kathiawad). The 
embankment was a hundred cubits in length and sixty-eight cubits 
in breadth.^ 


^ Fleet, op* ctL, (13) p. 55. Also see line 10. 

» Ibid., 1. 15 : Hunair^^^yyasya samdgatasya satnarc, 

® Ibid., (13) p, 56; (14) p. 62; Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p, 389. 
* Basak, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 


<13) P. 53: SvcAUmm-vijigisS-prodyatamim; Allan, o/.. «/., p. xlv : 
Fleet «/.«Mr4)p. 59. (LL ^); ivam sa jim prthvim samagrSm bhagH-UgradarpSin) 
dvisMas^cakr^R Mrwesu desesu vidhSya goptrn stOcikayamnsa bahu-prakaratl 
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The emperor Skanda Gupta was alive till A. D. 467*68. 
According to the Kahaum stone pillar inscription, the year A. D. 
460*61 was “in the tranquil reign of Skanda Gupta, whose hall of 
audience (was) shaken by the wind caused by the falling down 
(in the act of performing obeisance) of the heads of a hundred 
kings." ^ This is an obvious allusion to the peaceful condition of 
his reign. The Indor copper plates, dated A. D. 465-66, refer to 
his “augmenting victorious reign,"® a phrase which was applied to 
the days of Kumara Gupta I in A. D. 415“16.*^ This very phrase is 
again repeated in the Gadhwa stone inscription, dated A. D. 467-68, 
which, although it does not refer to the king's name, probably 
belonged to the time of Skanda Gupta or to the year following 
his death.'^ It may therefore be concluded that, unlike his father's 
reign, these years of Skanda Gupta’s rule must have been spent in 
peace and the barbaric incursions took place in the early years of his 
sovereignty. 

There is however no evidence to ascertain, owing to this Pusya- 
mitra invasion, the precise nature of the territorial losses. Nor can 
it be proved whether or not the capital was shifted to another place. 
The timely rescue of Skanda Gupta by defeating the Hunas obviously 
saved the empire from annihilation and prevented thd changing of 
the metropolis, while Magadha still continued to be the most impor- 
tant province in contemporary politics. 

But it is evident from the Bhitari stone pillar inscription of 
Skanda Gupta that he “restored the fallen fortunes of his family..... 
established again the ruined fortunes of his lineage, and with his 
own armies^ established (again) (his) lineage that had been made 
to totter."® It is therefore certain that Skanda Gupta retarded the 
first as well as the second barbaric incursions.® But what exactly 
transpired to the Gupta empire, after these two onslaughts is not quite 
evident. Still according to the Mandasor inscription of Prabhakara, 
it is apparent that Govinda Gupta was the Viceroy of Malwa in A. D. 
467-68,^ but this epigraph does not mention Skanda Gupta, whose 
last known date A. D. 467-68. Now neither the exact relationship 
between the Govinda Gupta and Ghatotkaca Gupta has yet been 

^ Fleet, op, ciu, (15) P* 67. 

* Ibid,, (16) pp. 70-1 : ahhivarddfuimdna, 

* md., (10) pp. 43-44. 

* Fleet, op, dUt (66) p. 268. 

* Ibid,, (13) p. 35. Italics mine, 

“ Ibid,, p. 56. 

" - 4 * 'S. I, R,, 1922*23, p. 187 ; E,L, XIX, App. p. 2. Prabhakara was probably a local 
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established nor is it clear whether or not G 6 vinda Gupta refused 
to acknowledge his nephew Skanda Gupta, after the death of his 
brother Candra Gupta 11.' 

Nevertheless, it is certain that during the latter half of Skanda 
Gupta's reign the Gupta empire lost most of its possessions in the 
west, upto and probably including Malwa. From the find-spots 
of the inscriptions of his step-brother and successor Pura Gupta, 
his son Narasimha Gupta and grandson Kumara Gupta II, especially 
in the United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, it may be defi- 
nitely concluded that during their reigns the Gupta empire was 
confined chiefly to Bengal, Bihar and the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces. The chief cause of this diminution of the once 
great Gupta empire was the unending invasions of the Hunas. The 
third Huna onrush must have occurred during the reign of Pura 
Gupta who issued base gold coins, even as his brother or step-brother 
Skanda Gupta had done before.^ 

Among the enemies whom Skanda Gupta had to face, the 
Vakatakas might have been one, for their power was apparently 
already crushed in northern India. The Balaghat plates of Pythvi- 
sena II, who was Skanda Guptas cousin, relates that his commands 
were honoured by the lords of Kdsala, Mekala and Malava and he 
held in check enemies bowed down by his prowess.^ Such a Vakataka 
ruler must have ruled after Skanda Gupta, for during the reign of 
this emperor, Parnadatta was the governor over the western 
provinces which included Surastra and MalwA* 

Towards the end of his reign Skanda Gupta spent some years in 
peace. The Kahaum stone pillar inscription, dated A. D. 460-61^ and 
the Indor copper plate grant dated A, D. 465-66,<5 respectively refer to 
his peaceful (Mnii) and '‘ever-increasing victorious reign." 

But the control over the greater part of his western dominions 
must have passed from his hands. The scarcity of his silver coins 
with the Garuda reverse type as compared with those of Kumara 

1 /. A., XLIX, pp. 114-15 ; A. 5 . /. R., 1903, pp. 102, 107; Allan, Catalogue, p. I49, 
pi. XXIV, 3, Intr. p. Uv ; R. D. Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 50-51. 

* Allan, op. ciu, Intr. pp. XCVIII, CIV. Coins of a standard of 144*6 grains of baser 
metal were issued by Skanda Gupta, while Pura Gupta lessened the ratio — viz. 142*7 
and 141*4. Some types of coins of Narasimha Gupta and Kumara Gupta II, are of very 
crude workmanship and base metal. 

* £. /., IX, no. 36, p. 271 ; Kosala^Mt^kala-MUlav-vUdhipatir^^abhyar ccita sSsanasya, 

* Fleet, op» at., (14) pp. 59, 63: purvv^tarasySm dm Par^attam niyujya rdjd 
dhftimSn = taih » dbhut. 

‘ IHd., (15) p. 66, 

« Ibid., ( 16 ) p. 71 . 
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Gupta I, the lack of the silver coins of the successors, Pura Gupta, 
Narasimha Gupta and Kumara Gupta II and the paucity in the variety 
in the types of his gold coins, point to the fact that this ruler must 
have lost his hold on all provinces outside Bengal, Bihar and the 
eastern districts of the United Provinces. 

8. Political Condition on Skanda Gupta’s Death 

On the death of Skanda Gupta about A. D. 467, the dynasty of 
the Imperial Guptas may be said to have suffered an eclipse, 
specially on account of the inroads of the barbarians, the risings of 
the feudatories and the change of faith of the emperors. According to 
Sdmadeva, a Jaina contemporary of the Rastrakuta king Krsna III, 
the Hunas advanced into India as far as Citraku^.^ Whatever the 
truth of this tradition may be, it is certain that they conquered the 
district of Eran (Airikina) in the Central Provinces and their 
capitals during the reigns of Toramana and Mihirakula were Pavvaiya 
on the Chenab and Sakala, the modern Sialkot, in the Punjab.'^ 

This vast empire of Candra Gupta II slowly began to crumble 
after the death of Skanda Gupta, if not earlier. It has been surmis- 
ed that the assumption of the title of Vt/dfiJn^a-hala-pardkrania by 
Kumara Gupta I '*may possibly indicate that he attempted to repeat 
the southern adventure of his grandfather and penetrate into the 
tiger-infested territory beyond the Nerbudda.*' As a possible result 
of this adventure into that part of the country to imagine that either 
he or his followers might have left the find of the 1395 coins in the 
Satara district^ appears rather incredulous for the Satara hoard 
reveals to us nothing.® Again, the supposition that Kumara Gupta I 

^ Cf, Somadeva Suri, NUivaky^mriantt p. 7 % (Bombay, 1922); K. B. Pathak, Neiv 
Light on Gupta Era and Mihtrakulay R, G, Bhandarkar CommmoraUon Vohm^*, p. 2l6. 

^ Fleet, op, ciUi (36) p. 161. 

® Raychaudhuri, op, cit,, p. 480. 

* Allan, Catalogue^ p. XLIX. 

^ Allan, «*/., p. CXXX. Note: — No definite conclusions can be drawn on the 
discovery of hoards of coins. We have seen that already in the case of the Uparkot 
and Sarvania hoards of coins of &vdmi Rudrasena III with regard to the possibility of 
Samudra Gupta's invasion of the Ksatrapa kingdom. See Ante, In the present case it 
is quite possible that the coins might have been taken to Satara as a result of com- 
mercial conditions. We cannot trace any Gupta influence in that region which 
was at this period completely under the early Western Calukyas. (FI eat, D, K, D., 
PP. 338-42.) It is therefore incredible to think that even Skanda Gupta would have 
dared to attack Satfirfi during the mighty early Western Calukyas, Moreover, we 
may take another example to show the movement of coins owing to trade. Many 
Roman coins have been found in South India, but we cannot, on a similar analogy, 
infer that the Romans either ever invaded or were defeated in South India. 
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might have appointed his son Skanda Gupta in the Ghazipur region,^ 
obviously as a guardian against the ravages of the people in the tiger- 
infested country, is not borne out by the Bhitari stone pillar inscription.^ 
Consequently the inference that the imperial troops met with disaster ^ 
does not seem to be warranted by existing evidence. The assumption of 
the title Vydcfhra'hala-pardkrama possibly implies that, towards the end 
of his reign, Kumara Gupta I came into conflict with a people whose 
might was like that of the tiger. Such a people could have been no other 
than the Pusyamitras who, as has been seen already, played such a 
prominent part in the reign of Skanda Gupta I. Probably towards 
the end of his reign Kumara Gupta I came into conflict either with 
these Pusyamitras or similar wild tribes who infested the upper 
valley of the Narmada. If this title has any significance it may be 
understood to mean his triumph over these tribes viz., the Pusyami- 
tras who must have invaded his empire in that region, for again we 
hear of them in the reign of his son Skanda Gupta who had to bear 
the brunt of the battle as is suggested in the Bhitari stone pillar 
inscription. This record specifically reveals that the Pusyamitras 
“had developed great power and wealth.”^ The obvious reason for 
such a sudden rise in their prosperity can only be attributed to 
their victory over the Gupta emperor Kumara Gupta I but of course 
we have no proof that this was really the case. But the Gupta 
records cannot be expected to perpetuate the defeat of one of their 
emperors and the fact that Skanda Gupta had such a tremendous 
task when dealing with these people implies that they must have had, 
at least for the time being, the upper hand before Skanda Gupta had 
decisively beaten them. 

In the wake of these Pusyamitras followed the Hunas but the 
latter, although for a time were defeated by Skanda Gupta as is 
evident from the Bhitari stone pillar inscription,^ became a constant 
source of irritation to the Guptas and their successors 
later on.® The former, namely the Pusyamitras, although like- 
wise defeated, were only crushed by the Vakatakas. The Balaghat 
inscription of the Vakataka Prithvisena II says that Narendrasena s 
“ commands were treated with respect by the lords of Kosala, 


* Ra3xhaudhuri, op. cii., p. 480. 

8 Fleet, C. 1. /., Ill, (13), pp. 55.56. 

® Raychaudhuri, op. ciu, p. 480. 

^ Fleet, op. ciu, (13), p. 55 * 

» im, p. 56. 

® Ibid, (42), p. 206; B&na, Harsacarita, pp. lOl, 132, 165. 
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Mekala and Malava/'^ This would imply that Malwa (eastern), Kosala 
(the upper Mahanad! valley) and Mekala (the upper Narmada valley) 
were consequently lost to the Gupta Empire. Moreover, as the ins- 
cription further adds that his power was spread over Avanti (district 
round Ujjaini), Lata (southern Gujarat), Trikuta‘^ (S5para V) Kalinga 
(South Orissa and neighbouring lands), these tracts could no more have 
been under Gupta influence from the days of Narendrasena. 

But the efforts of Skanda Gupta to preserve in tact the heritage 
of a vast empire which he inherited from his illustrious grand-father 
probably did not end in failure during his life time. His Junagadh 
inscription dated A. D. 456 57, proves that his power in that region 
was intact. His Bull-type silver coins again support the conclusion 
that he must have been the master of the Cambay coast as well.* 
But after his death the Gupta empire definitely broke up and his 
descendants were unable to preserve the empire of Candra Gupta II 
which had been held intact for two generations. 

Shortly after the appointment of Parnadatta, the Viceroy of Skanda 
Gupta in his western dominions, a Maitraka chieftain, named 

‘ £. IX, no, 36, p. 271: Kdsal^'‘MekalarMalav‘M}iipaiir='abhyarcciUi-sasanasya» 
According to the topographical list of the BphaisamhitTi (I. A., XXII, p. 185) the 
Narmada is called Mekala-Kanya and that river is stated to have sprung from the 
Amarakantaka hill in the Cedi country. C/. Varahamihira, op, ciu, ch. XIV, v. 7, p. 88 ; 
E, /., IV, p. 280. 

^ Trikuta was possibly the capital of the Abhiras. It has been identified with 
Tegur. (/. B, B, R, A, 5 ., XII, p. 323) But, this identification cannot be accepted. 
There were more than one Trikutas. There was Trikuta in Ceylon. (Bana, HC, p. 187.) 
Hanuman after crossing the southern ocean, saw Lanka situated in the Trikuta moun- 
tain. {RQm, SHndarakanda,Sarga2i\,lt'p, 1718-Bom, ed.) Pampa tells us that Gunavati, 
daughter of the Trikuta ruler of Lanka, was given in marriage to Amrtaprabha, 
ruler of KLskindha, (Abhinava Pampa, Ramdyanat X, p. I17, p. 310 ed. by Rice.) This 
Trikuta cannot be identified with the Trikuta of Gupta-Vakataka history, which 
must be placed only in Aparanta. The Visnu PuruHn locates it with the mountains 
Sisira, Patanga, Rucaka and Nisada, which project from the base of the Meru mountain. 
{Visnu, p. 180, ed, Wilson.) The Pardi plates of the Traikiitaka Dharasena, dated 
A. D. 456-57, refer to a grant of land to a Brahmana. {E. /., X, no. 13, p. 54) Jayaswal’s 
suggestion that Dharasena founded the Traikutaka dynasty (Jayaswal, J, B. O. R. S., 
XIX, Pt I-II, pp. 101-2) must be rejected especially because the Candravalli inscription 
of the Kadamba Mayurasarma, rightly ascribed to circa A. D. 258, says that he 
marched against Kaftci and Treku|a (Traiku{a), the Pallava and Abhira capitals 
(M. A. R., 1929, p. 50). Jayaswal's arguments to alter the date of this record (/. a R.S., 
/Wd, p. 21 1) are not convincing. Again a grant of the Vfikataka Harisena (circa 
A. D. 500'>520) states that he was the lord of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Trikufa and Lata. 
(Burgess-Indraji, /, C, T. W. p. 72.) This shows that he inherited these conquests 
from Narendrasena. Again a record of about the 5th century of the reign of the 
MahSrdja Madhavavarman II of the Vi§niikundin family states that he was lord of the 
Trikuta-Malaya country. (£. R. 5 . C., 1920, p. 97). Also see Saletore/. B. L S. ifef., XVIL 

67^75 for a further discussion on this topic. 

« Allan, 0^. ciu, pp. 121-22. 
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Bhataraka, established himself at Valabhi. In the latter half of the 
sixth century, a branch of his family commenced to rule in Mo-la-po 
(Malavaka), the westernmost part of Malwa and conquered vast 
territories in the regions of the Sahya and Vindhya mountains. In 
the seventh century A. D. (646) Dharasena IV, one of his illustrious 
descendants, assumed imperial titles.^ About A. D. 533, Yasodharman 
of Mandasor, carved out for himself a kingdom which extended from 
the Himalayas to the Mahendra Mountains or the Eastern Ghats 
and from the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) to the western ocean.” 
Though some of the Guptas evidently recovered some portions of 
eastern Malwa, as can be seen from literary and epigraphic references, 
after Yasodharman’s death, western Malwa was never recovered by 
the Guptas, for some parts of this area became the possessions of 
the Maitrakas of Valabhi. In the sixth century A. D., the area 
round Ujjaini was conquered by 6ankaragana,^ a representative of 
the Kataccuri (Kalaccuri) family which, during the times of Yuan 
Chwang submitted to a representative of the “Brahmin caste."* The 
Kataccuris were themselves conquered by the Western Calukyas in the 
seventh century as can be seen from the Mahakuta pillar inscrip- 
tion of Marigalesa.*’ The Maukharis, who controlled the regions of the 
Bara-Banki, Jaunpur and Gaya districts in the United Provinces and 
Bihar as Gupta subordinates in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
revolted against their suzerains in the beginning of the sixtli century. 
About A. D. 554 the Maukhari ruler Isanavarman fought with the 
Guptas and adopted the title of MafidrdjddhirdJaJ^ In Bengal too 
the Gaudas were rising into prominence in the regions of the lower 
Ganges and wo know, for example, how the MaJidrdJddhirdJa Jaya- 
naga, supposed to have been the successor of ^asaiika, had his head- 
quarters at Karnasuvarna which was ultimately conquered by the 
Kamarupa king Bhaskaravarmau shortly after the death of Harsa- 
vardhana^. But that these Gaudas were slowly rising into power 
from the beginning of the sixth century can hardly be doubted, for 
about this time they came into conflict with the Later Gupta Jivita 
Gupta I and the Maukhari Isanavarman,® 


1 Fleet, cp. ciu, (39), p, 183 ; /. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. ;; ; /. A., I, p. 14, 
® Ibid, (35) p. 156. 

* IX, no. 45, p. 299. See Infra, 

* Yuan Chwang op, ciu, II, p, 250 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, at,, II, p. 2/1. 

^ LA., XIX, p. 19. 

® Fleet, op, ciU, (42) p. 206. 

* £• /., XVIII, no. 7, p. 60; Ibid, XII, no. 13, p. 76. 

« Cf, Fleet, op, cit., (42) p. 205 ; XIV, no. Si P« 
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9. The Successors of Skanda Gupta 

After the death of Skanda Gupta, contemporary inscriptions 
refer to several rulers regarding whose order of succession there has 
been considerable controversy. It has been suggested that, as the 
Bhitari seal inscription, which contains a genealogy of the early 
Gupta kings for nine generations carrying an account of this family 
through Pura Gupta down to his grandson Kumara Gupta II, does 
not mention Skanda Gupta, ^ another dynasty of Gupta rulers must 
have flourished side by side with the dynasty the genealogy of 
which has been established by the Sarnath and Damodarpur inscri- 
ptions. This assertion has been made, although it is not very easy 
to indicate the precise place where the branch, the separation of 
which is attributed to Pura Gupta as the founder, may have ruled.” 
This is because Budlia Gupta controlled not only north Bengal 
in the east and Benares in the centre, but also Malwa in the west. 
Such a view has met with considerable opposition,'^ and some 
scholars hold that after Skanda Gupta, the imperial line continued 
through Pura Gupta, Narasiriiha Gupta and Kumara Gupta II, 

after whom came Budha Gupta and the rest. They think that the 
name Kumara Gupta, in the Sarnath and Damodarpur inscriptions 
and the Bhitari seal text, represents one person who must be styled 
Kumara Gupta II. Against this it is contended that it appears 
quite abnormal that, between 148 G. E. (the last known date of 
Skanda Gupta) and 157 G. E. (the date of Budha Gupta in the 

Sarnath inscription), i.e., within the brief space of nine years, we 

should find three reigns crammed in, viz., those of Pura Gupta, 
Narasiriiha Gupta and Kumara Gupta.* But such short reigns are 
not unknown to Indian history.^ The omission of Skanda s name 
in the Bhitari seal, does not necessarily imply that relations between 
him and Pura Gupta were unfriendly.® Examples, however, of 


* Note:— An exact parallel will be met with in Later Gupta history in the 
case of the children of Mah^ena Gupta : Dcva Gupta, Krsna Gupta and Madhava 
Gupta. The first is not mentioned in any of the Gupta records but Band’s testimony in 
his Harsacarita leaves no doubt that Deva Gupta III was the son of Mah^ena Gupta, as 
will be shown later. 

* E,Lt XV, pp. 1 18-122; Basak, History of North-Eastern India^ pp. 76-80. 

8 Cf.f & Pr. A. S. B., (N. S.) XVII, no. 3 PP- 249 - 55 ; pp, 296-300; A.B.O.RX, I, 
pp. 67-80 ; XVII f p. 83 ff ; Dacca Review, 1920, p. 50 ff ; fR,AS., 1919, pp. 260-62 ; 

Hindustan Review, Jan. 1918 (et seq.) 

^ Basak, op* cit, p. 8 1. 

8 Raychaudhuri, op* ciu, p. 500, (4th ed.). See S././., I, p. 46b 

* Raychaudhuri, Ibid, pp. 484-87; for parallel cases see /. A*, XIX, p. 227; Kielhorn, 
L* N L, no. 464, E* /., V, p. 66 
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Harsa' and Bbaskaravarman ^ can be cited to prove that in some of 
their inscriptions, the names of their eldest brothers with whom 
they were on the best of terms, are not mentioned. But two gold 
coins found in the Gaya district, on which the name Pura is very 
distinct,* together with the absence of Skanda Gupta s name in the 
Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta II, go to prove to a great extent 
first, that Pura Gupta must have ruled and issued coins, and secondly, 
that relations between Skanda Gupta and Pura Gupta were not friendly. 

Moreover, it is stated that a study of the Damodarpur copper 
plates reveals how a liitherto unrecorded reign of Kumara Gupta It, 
circa 150-156 G. E., came in after that of Skanda Gupta.^ This short 
reign, it is alleged, was followed in the main line of the heirs of 
Skanda Gupta, by those of Budha Gupta, Bhanu Gupta and others.* 

The absence of the silver coins of the Malwa and Surastra 
fabrics implies that no successor of Skanda Gupta ruled over 
Surastra and Malwa. Kumara Gupta II was in all probability 
succeeded by Budha Gupta, specially as in the Sarnath image 
inscription, the Buddhist monk Abhayamitra acknowledges him as 
the reigning sovereign.^^ The significant expression Gapta-nrpa-rdjya 
bhukfau, occurring in some of the grants of the Parivrajaka rulers 
Hastin and his son Samksobha, is important in showing clearly that 
the Gupta dynasty and its sway were still continuing ^ and in 
pointing out that they were Gupta feudatories, ruling over Dahaja 
(mod, Bundelkhand) and the area covered by the ‘ eighteen forest 
kingdoms.’ Consequently it is certain that till at least A. D. 495, the 
western provinces of the Gupta Empire appear to have been intact.* 

10. Pura Gupta and Others 

Skanda Gupta was succeeded by Pura Gupta, whose exact 
relation with the former has not yet been determined. As he is 
known to have been the son of Anantadevi, who may or may not 
have been the mother of Skanda Gupta, but was the wife of Kumara 
Gupta,* ho must have been either the brother or half-brother of 
Skanda Gupta. This is because according to Robert Sewell, Devaki 

* IV, no. 29, pp. 2I0-II ; Fleet, C././., Ill, (52) p. 232. 

^ /6/W.,XII,p,73. 

» Banerji, I, p. 75. 

< This is the later view of Dr Vincent Smith, cited by Basak, op* cit, p. 8 1. 

® Banerji, A.B.O*RJ., I, p. 75 ; Basak, op. ciu, p. 80. 

« A.SJ.R*, 1914-15* P- 126. 

^ Fleet, C././., Ill, Intr., pp. 2021. 

» C/. Ibid,, (26) p. lia 

® LVIII, pp. 84-105 ; J*R,A,S,, 19051 p. 138 . Also see Allan, op, cit„ p, ii* 
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was possibly the name of Skanda Gupta s mother as she is compared 
in the Bhitari pillar insciiption to §ri Krsna*s mother.' This suppo- 
sition has been supported by Dr Raychaudhuri who contends that 
such a comparison of the widowed Gupta empress would be other- 
wise inexplicable. He further observes that the name of Skanda 
Gupta s mother, coupled with her miserable plight, suggested to the 
court-poet a comparison with Krsna and Devakl.^ Such a conclusion 
appears no doubt tempting but we must, however, remember that in 
no known Gupta inscription has the name of Skanda Gupta's mother 
been ever mentioned and consequently to infer that her name was 
Devakl merely on the strength of one simile in the Bhitaii stone 
pillar inscription seems rather hazardous. The reason why the court- 
poet cited the name of Devaki instead of Parvati or Aditi may 
probably be tlie result of his personal whim or fancy, or what is 
more probable, it may be because Skanda Gupta was an avowed Vaisnava, 
for he is well-known to have been a Parmnahhacjdvaia, the devotee of 
Krsna-Visnu.^ It does not appear unnatural for the court-poet to have 
evoked the name of Krsna s mother when he was relating how his 
emperor, who must have seemed to him a protector like Kruia, was 
hastening home to tell his own anxious mother the glad tidings of 
his great victory over the barbarians. It is therefore not safe to 
conclude that the name of Skanda Gupta s mother was probably Devakl. 

As this queen, whatever her name wa^, is not mentioned in the 
Bihar, Kahaum or Bhitari pillar inscriptions of Skanda Gupta or in 
the Bhitari inscribed seal of Kumara Gupta II, Dr R. C. Majumdar 
has maintained that she was not the chief queen {agramahist) 
and that Skanda Gupta had consequently “ no natural claim to the 
throne.*’^ Of course Dr Raychaudhuri is correct in maintaining that 
there was no rule prohibiting the mention of a Gupta queen who 
was not the principal consort of an emperor.*’"' We may here state 
however that we have to discuss not so much a question of historical 
principles as of historical probabilities. We have seen above that 
Govinda Gupta Baklditya I must have preceded Skanda Gupta and 
existing evidence, however allegorical, cannot be interpreted to imply 
that either Govinda Gupta BdWdiUja I did not rule or that Skanda 
Gupta I did not succeed without a struggle. Moreover, to cite the authority 
of the AryoimfljusrlmulakaJpa^ which gives the names of some 

‘ Sewell, Historical Ins, of Southern India, p. 349. 

* Raychaudhuri, op, ciu, pp. 480, 484, f. n. ; Fleet, op, ciu, (13), p. 54 : jitam iiiparimdm 
malar am sUsra-nHtram .... hata ripur^iva Kfsna Devakim abhyupciah . . . 

* Fleet, op, ciu, (12) p, 50; Allan, Catalogue, p. 119. 

‘ Majumdar,/. A, S. R, XVII, p. 253. 

^ Raychaudhuri, op, ciu, pp. 483, 484; also see £. XV, no. 4, pp. 42-43 

® Raychaudhuri, Ibid, p. 487. 
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prominent Gupta emperors cannot disprove the above conclusions. The 
MafljnsrimulakaJpa is a later work and mentions only the important 
Gupta emperors like the following : Samudrdkhya (Samudra Gupta), 
Vikrama (Candra Gupta II), Mahemha (Kumara Gupta I), Bakarfidyn 
(Skanda Gupta).' If we are to accept the genealogy of this work then we 
shall have to reject the historicity of rulers like Rama Gupta, Kumara 
Gupta I and Govinda Gupta Bata tiiya T, which, of course, does not 
appear desirable.® His coins show that he assumed the title of Sri 
Vikrama^ like his grandfather Candra Gupta II. Pura Gupta 
issued base gold coins evidently owing to his precarious finances, 
and in fact only two of his coins are extant.^ These are so few 
when compared with the gold coins of his son and successor 
Narasimha Gupta. Therefore, it is doubtful whether the horseman 
issues of Prakasaditya can be attributed to Pura Gupta, for pro- 
bably this was the title of Kumara Gupta I, his father, who used 
the honorific of Mahcndi'cidifya on his coins^ Pura Gupta s capital 
appears to have been at Ayodhya, at least till the rise of the Mauk- 
haris and his successors had their metropolis at Kasi. 


According to the inscribed Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta II, 
Pura Gupta was succeeded by his son Narasimha Gupta, whose 
coins reveal that he assumed the title of BCdaditya (11.) There are 
no extant inscriptions of this ruler. Yuan Chwiing relates how 
Modiidaido (Mihirakula), who had his capital at Sravasti, invaded 
the territory of Bdladitya, the king of Magadha, who, as a zealous 
Buddhist, had rebelled against the Order. Bdlddiiya II finally 

^ AryamanjusrtmuIakaJpa, I, p. 628 (ed. Ganapati Sastri.) It is worth noting 
here that the Kahaum inscription of Skanda Gupta calls him as Sakropama, Fleet, 
op, ciu, (13), p. 67. 

® Among Gupta emperors there was a usage of adopting the titles and names of 
their forefathers. Samudra Gupta in his Allahabad prasasti is compared to Indra 
and other gods. (Fleet, op, ciu, (i), p. 14). Kumara Gupta I is called a Mahhidra, More- 
over, we know that Samudra Gupta had the title of Sarvardjdcchtitdf which was 
given, though once, to his son Candra Gupta II by his daughter Prabhavati Gupta. 
(E /., XV, no. 4, p. 41). Candra Gupta was also known as Deva Gupta and since we 
know that Kumara Gupta also had that name we may call him Deva Gupta II. (C/. 
A, M, M,, p. 628). Candra Gupta II had titles like Sri Vikrama, Ajita Vikrama, 
Simha Vikrama, Svhha Candra and others, as noticed already. His son began to 
adopt titles in obvious imitation like Sri Mahcndra, Ajita Mahlndra, §ri MahZndra 
Sifhha Mahhidra, all of which can be observ^ed on his coins. (Allan, op. ciU, pp. 61-65, 
7 ^ 77 i 79 “ 8 o)* Candra Gupta II had the title of ^ri VikramMitya and it is 
interesting to note that Skanda Gupta also had the same title. (Allan, op. ciU, p. 122) 

* Allan, op. ciu, p. 134. 

^ Ibid., p. 135 ; i. A., XXXI,. p 263. 

» Ibid., p. 89; J. A. S. B., LVIII, p. 90. 
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captured Mihirakula and on being eventually released, he sought 
refuge in Kasmira where he ultimately became king. This Narasimha 
Gupta has been identified with BaJdditya, who is referred to by 
Yuan Chwang.^ This Chinese traveller has recorded that Budha 
Gupta was succeeded by Tatha-gata Gupta, after whom came 
Bdhlrlilya,^ and it has therefore been maintained that this 
identification is inadmissible as his immediate predecessor was 
Tathagata Gupta.^ It must here be observed that Yuan Chwiing’s 
account, recorded evidently from hearsay almost two centuries after 
the expiry of these events, does not clearly specify the relationship 
between these two persons/ While it is known from the Eran stone 
inscription that Bhanu Gupta was supreme in Malwix, the Arya 
Mafljn^^rlmTilakalpa confirms that both of these were contemporaries/ 
As Yuan Chwang places these events some centuries before him, it is 
difficult to corroborate these statements when it is known that 
BilUlditya preceded him only by a century. Moreover, this victory 
is claimed by Yasodharman in his Mandasor inscription,^^ but he was 
probably not a Gupta ruler, for one of liis epigraphs says that he con- 
trolled those countries “thickly covered over with deserts and moun- 
tains and trees and thickets and strong-armed heroes (and) having 
(their) kings assaulted by (his) prowess, -which were not enjoyed (even) 
by the Gupta Masters An apparently possible solution out of this 
impasse is made in the suggestion that Narasimha Gupta simply 
succeeded in defending Magadha against the onslaughts of Mihirakula 
who was afterwards routed and captured by Yasodharman.® This is 
plausible because the successful defence of Narasimha Gupta must 
have taken place between the years A.D. 469-70 and A.D. 472*73, for 
Kumara Gupta II was recognised as a sovereign in A.D. 473-74 
(G. E. 154)/ while, from the Mandasor inscription, Yasodharman s 
date is known to have been A.D. 533-34.^® 


^ YGan Chwang, op, cit.f II, p. 164 ; Beal, op, ciu, II, 168 ; Shamans Hwui Li and Yen 
Tsung, Lifc,f p. III. 

^ Yuan Chwang, op, citf II, pp. 164-65 ; Basak, op, cit., p. 78. 

® Raychaudhuri, op, ciu, p. 497. 

^ Yuan Chwang, op, cit,f II, p. 164. 

* Jayamol, op. cit,, p. 39. 

« Fleet, op, cit, (33*35) PP* 150 and 155. 

' Ibid,, (33) pp. 147-148. Fleet's interpretation of the phrase GupianiUha as ** Lords of 
the Guptas " has rightly been changed into “Gupta Masters ” by Jayaswal, Cf, Imperial 
History of India, p. 40. 

® Allan, op, cit, p. lix. 

» A. S. /. R,, 1914-15, pp. 124-25. 

Fleet, op, cit, (35) p. 152. 
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Therefore Kumara Gupta II was on the throne in A.D. 473-74, 
being the son of Narasimha Gupta BoIuJifya II and Mitradevi.^ 
He called himself Krmnddifya as can be seen from his coins.^ He 
also issued some gold coins. He evidently did not rule for a long 
time since his reign must have ended by A.D. 476-77 (G. E. 157) 
as is evident from the Sarnath inscription of the time of Budha 
Gupta.‘‘ This Kumara Gupta II has been identified with his name- 
sake mentioned in the Sarnath Buddhist image inscription of A.D. 
473*74, but it has been observed that “ there is not the slightest 
evidence of a partition of the Gupta empire in the latter half of the 
fifth century A. D. On tlie contrary inscriptions and coins prove 
that both Skanda and Budha ruled over the whole empire from 
Bengal to the West. ' ^ As shown above, such an inference cannot 
possibly be accepted for it is likely that there was a disruption, and 
in the main line Kumara Gupta II was succeeded by Budha Gupta, 
Bhanu Gupta and others. 

Budha Gupta, who must have ascended the throne in A. D. 476*7, 
could not have been an insignificant monarch, although no official 
inscription of his reign is 3’'et available. He must have reigned from 
A. D. 476-7 to 494-95, as one of his coins in the British Museum 
bears the latter date. In A. D. 484-85 his sovereignty was unquestioned 
in Malwa for, in this year, his viceroy MCihCirdja Surasmicandra 
was ruling over the country between the rivers Kalindi (Yamuna) and 
the Narmada. As the Eran stone inscription dated A. D. 484-85 suggests, 
Budha Gupta probably reconquered Malwa which was lost during the 
times of Kumara Gupta I with the assistance of Dhanyavisnu and 
his elder brother the Maharaja Matrvisnu, possessed of “ unimpaired 
honour and wealth ", and who had “ been victorious in battle against 
many enemies".^ His silver coins of the central Indian type are 
rare^^ His Sarnath epigraph, referred to above, only records dedi- 
cations of Buddha’s images by a Buddhist monk while the 
Damodarpur plates, whose dates are missing, reveal that he had a 
governor, the Uparika Maharaja Brahmadatta, over the division of 
Pundravardhana, while another record shows how the qrdmika 
Nabhaka wished to purchase some opradd land in Canda (frdmnX 


* /., XXI, no. 12, p. 77 ; A. 5. /. /?., 1934-35, p. 63. 
® Allan, op, c if pp. 140-41. 

3 A. 5. /. R., I9I4‘I5. P. 126. 

* Raychaudhuri, op, cit, p. 499. 

* Fleet, op, aUr (19) p. 90. 

* Allan, op, dUi p. 153. 

E, /., XV, no. 7, pp. 137-41* 
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As noticed already, Yiian Chwang records that Budha Gupta 
was succeeded by Tathagata Gupta. The identity of this king has not 
yet been established, although attempts have been made to identify 
him with Vainya Gupta.^ The reasons offered are that there has 
come to light an inscription, dated A. D. 506-7 from Gunaighar in the 
Tipperah district, eastern Bengal, revealing the name of a king called 
Vainya Gupta there are three coins in the British Museum, 
bearing his name with the Garuda standard,^ and in some of the 
clay seals from Nalanda, Vainya Gupta is styled as a MahOnlja- 
(IhircijaA Thus his date falls between the last known dates of Budha 
Gupta (A. D. 495) and of Bhanu Gupta (A. D. 510). But this 
identification is unacceptable: first, because though there might have 
been a king named Vainya Gupta with imperial titles, there is no 
adequate proof to show that he belonged to the imperial Gupta line ; 
secondly, the precise reason why the Tatbagata Gupta of Yuan 
Chwang should be identified with Vainya Gupta, simply because an 
inscription of his reign bearing the date A. D. 506-7 and some 
Nalanda seals bearing his name have been found, is not at all clear. 
Nevertheless, he appears to have been a Gupta monarch who must 
have ruled over a territory between eastern Bengal and Magadha. 

11. The Successors of Budha Gupta. 

The successor of Budha Gupta has not yet been established, but 
as the Eran posthumous stone pillar inscription of Goparaja says 
* the glorious Bhanugupta, the bravest man on earth, a mighty, 
king ", fought with Goparaja, probably a chieftain, in “ a very 
famous battle” and the latter died in A. D. 510-11.'' This inscription, 
although not referring to a defeat, alludes to a retreat in the words 
that ” Bhanu Gupta, the bravest man on the earth . . , and, 
along with him, Goparaja . . , followed .... (his) friends (and came) 
here,"® This battle must have been fought with Toramana near 
about Eran, for the posthumous inscription relates that Bhanu 
Gupta and Goparaja came there. In this war Toramana must have 
triumphed and commenced to rule in Eastern Malwa in the year 

^ Nalinj Nath Das Gupta, /. C., V, p. 301. 

^ /. H. Q., VI, 1930, p. 45 ff. 

® Allan, Catalogue p. 144, Nos. 588, 589, 590; V. A. Smith, /. R, A.S„ 1889, p, 82 ; 
/. H. Q„ IX, p, 784. 

* A, S, /. R., 1903-04, pt. I, p. 230. 

Fleet, op. cit, (20) p. 93. 

Ibid., 1.5; Eran is a village on the left bank of the Bina, eleven miles to the 
west by north from Khurai (the Kurai of the maps) the chief Town of the Khurai 
Tahsil or Sub-division of the Sugar District in the Central Provinces, 
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A. D. 510-11, for although this epigraph bears no date, it says that 
in the first year, while the Mahanljddhirdja the glorious Toramana, 
of great fame and of great lustre, is governing the earth.” This 
record further reveals that by this time viz. A. D. 510-11, the 
Maharaja MMrvisnu had “ gone to heaven and his younger brother 
Dhanyavisnu, who had once fought victoriously “ in battle 
against many enemies ” now changed his tactics and became a 
subordinate of Toramana. He was therefore made the Visayapati 
of Airikina.^ These circumstances imply that eastern Malwa was 
again wrested from the Gupta ruler Bhanu Gupta in A. D. 510-11 
who, however, continued to live and rule till A. D. 534-35 as one of 
the Damodarpur copper plates bears witness." 

The successors of Bhanu Gupta may now be determined. Accord- 
ing to Yuan Chwang the traditional genealogy of the Imperial Gupta 
patrons of the Nalanda vihdra was as follows : 

Founder of the Vihara 

Sakraditya 
I (son) 

Bud(d)ha Gupta Raja 
I (son) 

Tathagdta Raja 
I (son) 

Baladitya - abdicated. 

I (son) 

Vajra. 

! (displaced by) 

“A king of Mid-India”.’^ 

Suppose we accept this genealogy as correct then it would mean that 
Sakraditya viz., Kumara Gupta I Mahendrdditya, had a son called 
Buddha Gupta. But we know that his other sons, probably in order 
of seniority, were Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and, if Yiian Chwang s 
evidence is to be given any credence, Budha Gupta. It has been 
shown already that Kumara Gupta I was succeeded, not by Budha 
Gupta, but by Skanda Gupta who reigned from A. D. 455“-67. Then 
Pura Gupta, who followed him appears to have reigned from A. D. 

> Fleet, op, cii; (36), pp. l6o-6l. 

» XV, na 7, pi. 5. p. 144* 

* Shainans Hwui Li and Yen Tsung, Life, pp. lio-ll. 
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468-70. The son of Pura Gupta was Narasimha Gupta (BdMditya II)' 
who reigned from A. D. 470-73 and his son was Kumara Gupta II 
who may be said to have ruled from A. D. 473-76. These dates are 
tentative because the reigns of these monarchs must be crammed in 
between the years A. D. 467-76, for it is known that Budha Gupta 
must have commenced to reign from A. D. 476-77. Now since it is 
accepted that there is no proof of the existence of another Gupta 
monarch called Buddha Gupta apart from the well-known Budha 
Gupta of the Gupta inscriptions, the Buddha Gupta of Yuan Chwang 
may be identified with the Budha Gupta of Gupta records.® If this 
view is tenable then it would mean that Budha Gupta must have 
ruled from A. D. 476-95 as already pointed out. 

The dates of Budha Gupta’s descendants according to Yuan 
Chwang may now be fixed tentatively because there is no definite 
evidence, epigraphic or otherwise, pointing out the limits of the 
divisions or reigns of each ruler. If Budha Gupta was succeeded by 
Tathagata Gupta, as Yuan Chwang maintains, then it would mean 
that he must have reigned from A. D. 495 till A. D. 507. 

Tathagata Gupta had a son, who is called by Yuan Chwang as 
Bdladtti/a, which is apparently only a title. This ruler may be identi- 
fied with Bhanu Gupta, who is styled in the Eran inscription dated 
A. D. 510-11 as “ the glorious Bhanu Gupta, the bravest man on 
earth, ...a mighty king {Mahdrdjan).” ^ That Bhanu Gupta also bore 
the title of Bcdddiiya is evident from the Nalanda stone inscription 
of Yasovarmadova, for herein mention is made of “Baladitya, the 
great king of irresistible valour As the Deo Baranark inscription 
of Jivita Gupta II records, this Bhanu Gupta Bdldditya had another 
title of Para files uara.”^ This would mean that Bhanu Gupta should be 
styled as Bdldditya III because two of his predecessors Gdvinda Gupta 
and Narasimha Gupta were also known by this title. 

This Bhanu Gupta Bdldditya III therefore must have succeeded 
Tathagata Gupta in or about A. D. 507, and fought with the Huna 
chief Toramaijia in A.D. 510-11, Presumably suffering a defeat at Eraii 


* Note* The name of Pura Gupta^s queen has been interpreted in various ways by 
scholars, who think that it might have been Sri Vatsala Devi, Vainya Devi or Sri Gupt^ 
DevL E* /., XXI, no. 12, p. ; A, 5 . L R,, 1934 - 35 , P. 63. Vatsala or Vainya Devi refer 
not Pura Gupta’s mother as Dr. Sastri says, {E, /., XXI, p. 77), but to his wife* 

* C/. the view of Raychaudhari on this point, P* H. A* /., p. 501 (4th ed.) . 

» Fleet, op. eiu, (ao), p. 93, 

* EJ., XX, no. 2, p. 46. 

Fleet, op* at., (46), p. 218. 
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in this great battle, in which his feudatory Goparaja lost his life, he 
retreated abandoning eastern Malwa to the Huna conqueror.^ At this 
juncture the Huna menace must have assumed a tremendous 
significance for we soon hear of the conqueror Yasodharman, “ who 
plunged into the army of his enemies . . . having bent down the 
reputation of heroes,*'® as recorded in the Mandasor stone inscription 
of Yasodharman, who may, as has been rightly pointed out, be 
identified with the Yasovarmadeva of the Nalanda stone inscription/"' 
This Bhanu Gupta seems to have lived till A. D. 534-35 as is revealed 
in one of the Damodarpur copper plate grants.^ It may now be 
seen that about this time there arose that acknowledged leader of 
men (Janendradhipati) Yasodharman Visnuvardhana, who defeated 
Mihirakula and saved from annihilation the empire of the Guptas.” 
He was, as the Nalanda stone inscription suggests, the overlord of 
Bhanu Gupta who, though adorned with the title of great king ”, 
must have been subservient to him,® for it is related therein that 
“ again, victorious over the earth is this same king of men 
(narddhipaiih sa cm), by whom his own famous lineage, which has the 
aulikdra crest, has been brought to a dignity which is higher and 
higher.” 7 When Yasodharman established himself as an emperor he 
appointed as his own officers some of his relations, who were 
posted in the various parts of his empire, which extended from “ the 
Himalayas to the Mahendra mountain and from the mountain of 
snow the table-lands of which were embraced by the Ganga ” in 
the east to the Western ocean in the west.® A member of his 
family, for example, called Abhayadatta functioning as a Rdjasthdnlya 
or Viceroy protected the region between the Vindhyas and Pariyatra 
viz., Bairat,® the Matsya country, up to the western ocean. During 
this period Dharmadosa, his successor and minister continued the 
administration of this territory. His younger brother Dak^a was 
now entrusted with the administration of Malwa and the provinces of 
the west.^® 


* Fleet, op, ctUf (20) p. 93. 

* Ibid, (35), p. 156. 

* C/. Fleet, op, cit,, (33) f. n, 2 on, p. 145 ; and Hirananda Sastri's remarks in E, /., 
XX, no. 2, p. 40. 

* £./., XV, no. 7, p. 115. 

” Fleet, op, cii„ (35), p. 157. 

^ XX, no. 2. p. 46. 

* Fleet, op, ciu, (35), p. 156. 

« Ibid. 

® C/. my paper Minas in Tradition and History in the Sir Denison Ross Commemo^ 
ration, Volume, (1939) PP* 318-19, for remarks on this point 
Fleet ciu, (35), p. 157. 
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YasSdharman had achieved this position “ after placing his 
foot on the head of all kings ” and after he had “ completely removed 
the terrific darkness in the form of all his foes by the diflfusion of 
the rays of his sword.”' As the Mandasor stone inscription states 
he consequently assumed the titles of a paramount sovereign, having 
conquered by peaceful overtures and by war “ the very mighty kings 
of the east and many kings of the north He commenced to style 
himself as the supreme king of kings (Rdjddhirdja) and the supreme 
lord (Paramesvara)^ as though he were himself a Gupta emperor. 

Among the mighty kings of the east Bhanu Gupta BdldcUfya III 
was assuredly one, as is clearly borne out by the Nalanda stone inscrip- 
tion of Yasovarmadeva, who could have been no other than the Ya^o- 
dharman Visnuvardhana.^ What happened to Bhanu Gupta can be ascer- 
tained from Yiian Chwang who states that Bdidditya (Bhanu Gupta) 
abdicated under rather peculiar circumstances. “ Afterwards ”, says he 

“ the king seeing some priests who came from the country of 

China to receive his religious offerings, was filled with gladness, and 
he gave up his royal estate and became a recluse.**^ Whether this 
was the real reason for the abdication it is not possible to state with 
any certainty, for it is also probable that his subordination to a 
military upstart and adventurer like Yasodharman might have 
brought on him a sort of resignation which perhaps forced him to 
adopt this type of religious life. This event, if it ever happened 
at all, must have occurred after A. D. 535, which is his last known date. 

Bhanu Gupta Bdidditya III was succeeded by his son who 
is clearly called Vajra by Yuan Chwang, for he records that his 
son Vajra succeeded and built another Sanghdrdnia.” It has been 
suggested that an allusion is evidently made to the descendants 
of Bhanu Gupta in the Aryarnafijusrimulakalpa, which refers to 
Bhakarakhya (Bhanu Gupta) who had by his wife his son and 
successor Pakarakhya and his brother Vakarakhya,® who are taken 


* E. /., XX, no. 2, p. 45. 

» Fleet, op. cit, (35) p. 153 * 

® E, /., XX, no. 2. pp. 45-46. Basak maintains that Yasodharman and Vifnu- 
vardhana were two different persons, see History of North-Eastern India p. 99. It is 
difficult to agree with this view. 

* Shamans Hwui Li and Yen Tsung, op. cit, p. III. Italics mine. 

“ End. Italics mine. 

® AryamahjusrtmUla kalpa, p, 637. Italics mine : 

Sa* pi pUJita-murttistu MdgadhUnUm nfpohhavE | 
tasy-JlpyanuJo Bhakarakhyah pracim disi samasftah (I 
tasy-Upi suiah Pak^akhyah prdg-d^sesv-hfa JSyatah | 
ksatriyah agrant prdktah bSlabandhdnu cUri^ah II. 
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to refer with some justification to Prakataditya and Vajra.^ The fact 
that Yuan Chwang maintains that after Vajra, who succeeded 
Baladitya (Bhanu Gupta) a king of Mid-India built another wing to 
the Nalanda monastery, suggests first, that Vajra (was his full name 
Vajraditya?) must have ruled and made endowments; secondly that 
after him the king of Central India obviously assumed all sovereign 
powers of supremacy. 

In all probability this Vajra had a short reign. In fac't, it has 
been suggested that Yasodharman possibly defeated and killed 
him and extinguished the Datta family of Pundravardhana.* There 
is no evidence in the works of Yuan Chwang to prove that 
Yasddharman killed Vajra, who, however, appears to have not had a 
long reign. This is possible because in the Sarnath inscription of 
Prakataditya only this ruler is mentioned as Srlman Prakataditya, 
the son of Bdlddityn by his wife Dhavaja.^ Here his title of Srlmdn 
clearly indicates that he occupied a subordinate position evidently under 
Yasddharman but it is also obvious that he could issue inscriptions. 

The conqueror Yasodharman did not either establish a dynasty or 
himself survive for a long time after he had issued his famous 
Mandasor stone inscription in A. D. 533-34, for an inscription, dated 
A. D. 543-44, relates how a son and viceroy of a Gupta Parama- 
bhoitdraka Mahdrdjddhirdjd Prllnlpati, whose name is unfortunately 
lost, was administering the Pundravardhana hhukh\ which lay within 
the dominion of Yasodharman.'*' Who was this emperor? As he is 
definitely stated to be a Gupta sovereign and as no other Gupta 
ruler other than Prakataditya appears to have been ruling within 
Yasodharman s domain at this period, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that, after Yasodharman's death, Prakataditya resumed his 
ancient family titles of supremacy and reappointed his own officers in 
these divisions. After the death of this Prakataditya what happened 
to the fortunes of the Gupta familj" is not known but it may be 
assumed that the Imperial Gupta family continued to rule almost 
till the middle of the sixth century A. D. 

III. The Later Guptas and Other Powers 

1. The Maukharis and the Later Quptas 

After the death of Yasodharman Visnuvardhana, the supremacy 
of northern India passed on to the Maukharis, whose headquarters 

‘ Raychaudhuri, P, H. A, /., p. 504 (4th ed.). 

* Ibid, p. 505 . 

* Fleet, op. cit, (79), p. 285. 

* XIV, no. 5 , p. no ff. 
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were at Kanauj. The Maukharis, always at war with the Guptas, 
were becoming a rising power. The son of the MahdrOja Harivar- 
man, Adityavarman, married the Gupta princess Harsagupta, and 
their son was the Maharaja Isvaravarman. His son was the glorious 
Mahdrfijd'lhirdja Tsanavarman, begotten on the Bhoitdrikd-'D^\\ Upa- 
gupta^ The Aphsad stone inscription of Adityasena tells us that 
Kumara Gupta III, the great grandson of Krsna Gupta, the ruler of 
Magadha, routed this Tsanavarman and was afterwards cremated at 
Prayaga.^ His son Damodara Gupta probably survived in the tight 
against the Maukharis and the Hunas. The Maukhari king against 
whom Damodara Gupta fought on the banks of the Lauhitya^ appears 
to have been Suryavarman his contemporary rather than Sarvavannan.^ 
It is futile to state that the Haraha inscription does not refer 
to the martial qualities of Suryavarman.^ The Apshad inscrip- 
tion of Adityavarman tells us that Kumara Gupta III, the 
son of Jivita Gupta I, fought with the Maukhari emperor Kana- 
varman and that Kumara Guptas son Damodara Gupta fought 
with an un-named Maukhari who is simply called ‘'the Maukhari."^' 
The Haraha inscription specifically states that Tsanavarman 's son was 
the accomplished Suryavarman." Dr Raychaudhuri thinks that this 
“ Maukhari opponent of Damodara Gupta was either Suryavarman 
or fiarvavarman (both being sons of Tsanavarman) if not Tsanavarman 
himself.'*^ If the opponent had been lAtoavarman himself, then 
there is no reason why his famous name should have been omitted 
in both of the two epigraphs mentioned above or especially in 
his own Haraha inscription. Again, if it had been Sarvavarman 
then too his father s inscription would not have failed to mention 
that fact instead of expatiating at such length on the accomplish- 
ments of Suryavarman alone. Therefore the possibility of the first 
two having been opponents is consequently ruled out. But why 
does the Apshad inscription then call the opponent simply “the 
Maukhari ” and why does not the Haraha inscription mention that 
he fought with any particular enemy like the Guptas ? The reasons 
are possibly first, because Suryavarman when he fought with 

^ Fleet, op. ciu, (47) p. 221. 

* Dr Radhakumud Mocker ji thinks that Isinavarman was victorious over Kumara 
Gupta III. {Harm, p. 55) This, of course, was not the case but it was really vice-versa, 

® Ibid,, (42) p. 206. 

* For contrary views see Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 512 ; Fires, The Mauhhdris, p. 90. 

* Fires, The Maukkdris, p, 88. 

« Fleet, op. cit., (42), p. 206. 

* E. I, XIV, no. 5, pp. ii9-2a 

* Raychaudhuri, P. H. A. /., p. $12, f. n. i. ( 4 th ed.) 
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Damodra Gupta and was defeated, was not a ruler but, like Skanda 
Gupta when he first fought the Pusyamitras, only a Crown Prince, 
whose name might not have been considered important enough to 
be mentioned in a rival ruler s inscription. The same reason may 
also be attributed to the omission of his name in his father s record 
because in his fathers life-time it may not have been deemed 
proper enough to perpetuate a defeat from “ hostile lands ” and 
diminish the prince's glories of which already much had been 
made. Of course, he must have been an able warrior for the 
Harahfi inscription clearly states that Suryavarman “ dragged forth 
by means of his arm, which was surrounded by the lustre of his 
sparkling sword, the riches of hostile lands. These hostile lands, 
we know from the Apshad inscription, could only have been those 
of the Guptas or the Hunas, with whom the Maukharis had been 
at war for the past three generations. 

It is difficult to identify this Suryavarman or one of his descen- 
dants with his namesake (Suryavarma) mentioned in the Sirpur 
stone inscription of Mahasiva Gupta, ascribed to the 8th century, 
which declares that the former was “ born in the unblemished family 
of the Varmans great on account of {their) supremacy {Adhipatya) 
over Magadhay^ The difficulty in identifying this Suryavarman of the 
Sirpur stone inscription with his Maukhari namesake is great because 
he is not stated to have belonged to the Maukhari family but to 
have been a “Varman," which would not have been so stated had he 
been the son of the great Tsanavarman and was really a scion of 
the illustrious and ancient Maukhari family, which is specified by 
name even in the records of their bitterest foes, the Guptas. 
It is likely, however, that Suryavarma of the Sirpur inscription 
was a member of the later Maukhari dynasty which sprang up 
after the destruction of the main line on the murder of Grahavarman 
Maukhari during the reign of Harsavardhana of S than vis vara. 
Of course the mention of the surname Varman suggests that he 
must have belonged to a branch of the ancient Maukhari dynasty, 
many of whose celebrated representatives had names which ended 
with the word Varman viz., Isanavarman, Suryavarman, Sarvavarman, 
Avantivarman and Grahavarman. But the statement in the Sirpur 
inscription that the Varmans were “ great on account of their 

^ E. /., XIV, no. 5, p. 120. 

* £. XI, no. 19, P« 195* R&i Bahadur Hira Lai observed that this SuryavarmH 
must have flourished about the 8th century A. D., that he apparently belonged to the 
Western Magadha dynasty and that he must have been a contemporary of Candra 
Gupta, to whose son Har§a Gupta he gave his daughter in marriage, Ibidt p. 185. 
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supremacy over Magadha *' consequently does not allude, as one 
would be led to think, to the possibility that, with the triumph and 
march of Kumara Gupta III to Prayaga where he died, the Maukharis 
occupied some portions of Magadha from which they drove away 
the Later Guptas, who sought refuge in eastern Malwa. Much 
reliance therefore need not be placed on the allusions^ in the Deo- 
Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta If, which alludes to their 
occupation of some portions of Magadha by l§arvavarman and his 
successor Avantivarman, although both of them had assumed the 
title of emperor. If the Maukharis had occupied Magadha, how 
can we then explain the activities of Damodara Gupta, if he was 
not killed in the fight with the Maukharis ? We have no evidence 
to indicate that Damodara Gupta left Magadha or that he went 
to eastern Malwa as was probably the case with his son Mahasena 
Gupta, who, however, by defeating Susthitavarman, who was certainly 
no Maukhari,^ but a ruler of Kamarupa, on the banks of the 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra), again “restored the fallen fortunes of 
his family,” even as Skanda Gupta did by defeating the Pusyamitras. 
It is possible, as will be shown presently, that Har^avardhana wrested 
some portions of Magadha from Deva Gupta III and entrusted them 
to some representatives of his brother-in-law Grahavarman Maukhari 
who had perished without any issue and that Deva Gupta III was driven 
away from Magadha with the aid of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, 
whose predecessor Susthitavarman had fought with Mahasena Gupta, 
the father of Deva Gupta III. Now the mantle of the Gupta impe- 
rialism devolved on the Maukharis. The successor of Suryavarman, 
Sarvavarman, is called in the Deo-Baranark inscription as Paraiii^vara^ 
an imperial title, while the same title is applied to his possible successor, 
Avantivarman^ These Maukharis came into conflict with the Later 
Guptas of Magadha. 

The progenitor of the Later Guptas was Kr§na Gupta, described 
as a king (wrpa) who possessed cities, which were crowded with 
elephants and who was attended upon by men of learning. Nothing 
is stated about his lineage except that he was of good descent {sad 
vamsal^) and this points to the possibility that he was probably 
an adventurer like Yasdvarman, who, on the confusion following 
the death of Skanda Gupta in A. D. 467-68, fcarved out for 

* Raychaudhuri, op. ciU, p. 512, f. n. i. 

* Fleet was the first scholar to think that Susthitavarman was probably a Maukhari 
(C. /. i. Ill, p. 341). Mr C E. A. W. Oldham merely follows him (/. R. A. S., 
192B, p. 691). That he could have been only the ruler of Kamarupa has been proved 
from the Nidhanpur grant which mentions his name, K XII, no* 13, p. 69. 

* Fleet, op. ciL, (46) p. ziB. 
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himself a small principality. If he had belonged to the line 
of the Imperial Guptas, he would certainly have styled himself 
as a relation of this imperial dynasty and traced his descent to 
that family. If he was not related to the Guptas it is possible that he 
adopted the surname of Gupta to continue a kind of ancient imperial 
tradition so that his subjects might conveniently forget that he and 
his successors were a dynasty of upstarts and adventurers who con- 
tinued to rule in the dominions of the Guptas^ That Krsna Gupta was 
probably a contemporary of Skanda Gupta and not of Yas6varman% 
can be made out, first, because it is known that Kumara Gupta III 
was the contemporary of the Maukhari Isanavarman, who was alive 
in A. D. 554 ; secondly, referring to the Mandasor stone inscription 
of Yasovarman, which is dated A. D. 533-34 ^ thus allowing a 
difference of twenty years, it is likely that Jivita Gupta I was 
the contemporary of Yasovarman ; thirdly, if we allow roughly 
a period of 25 years for the reign of each of Kumara Gupta Ills 
predecessors, we arrive at A.D. 468, which we know is the last date 
for Skanda Gupta. If this is admitted, it may be further added that, 
according to the Aphsad stone inscription, Krsna Gupta was a 

conqueror who became “victorious over countless foes." ^ This 

phrase asahkltyci’ripii’praiapa-jayiiid alludes either to the Hunas or his 
contemporaries whom he vanquished and thereby succeeded in esta- 
blishing a dynasty. 

His son Har^a Gupta had also to contend with a number of 
enemies and his reign must have been full of “ terrible contests." 
His successor Jivita Gupta I was likewise a conqueror, probably 
greater than his father, for mention is made of his “superhuman 
deeds " which astounded all mankind. He must have cowed into 
subjection his haughty foes “ even though they stood on the sea- 
shores that were cool with the flowing and ebbing currents of 
water." ^ These must have been the Gaudas who, being defeated by 
the Maukhari Isanavarman, are described in his Haraha inscription 
dated A. D. 553, as “ living on the sea-shore " ® of their kingdom 
which included Karnasuvarna ^ and Radhapuri® in western Bengal. 

* Note ; Dr N. K. Bhattasali also holds a similar view. See his AUribtition of the 
imitation Gupta CoinSt in /. A. 5, B,, XXII (N. S.) pp. 2-3. 

* Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 508. (4th ed.) 

® Fleet op. cit., (35) p. 152. 

* Ibid., (42) p. 205. 

® Fleet, op. cit., (42) p, 205. 

® E. L, XIV, no. 5 p. 120: Gauddn-samudr-dsraydn-adhynsi^a (text p. 117). 

J. A. S.B., IV, p. 274, 

^ C/. Krf^amisra, FrMddacandrddaya, Act 11, p. 16 (Trans. J. Taylor, Bombay, 
}886), textk p. 48* (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Trivandrum, 1936). 



Maukharis and Later Ouptas hi 

The most prominent powers at this time were the Andhras, the 
Sulikas,^ the Gaudas and the Guptas, the first three of whom are 
said to have been defeated by Tsanavarman in A. D. 554. As his 
Haraha inscription, referring to these powers does not mention 
the Guptas at all, it may be inferred that till A. D. 554 there was 
no conflict between the Guptas and the Maukharis, whose repre- 
sentative had now assumed imperial titles or, even if there had been 
any, the Maukharis had certainly not the better of it, for had tha^t 
been the case a reference to it would surely have been made 
in their inscriptions. In this year, after defeating his foes noticed 
above, Tsanavarman and Kumara Gupta III met in a decisive battle 
in which the “army of the glorious Isanavarman " was quickly 
churned and the silence of the Maukhari inscriptions regarding 
any Maukhari victory over the Guptas may be taken to imply 
a sufficient proof of a complete Gupta triumph. Whether or 
not as a result of this battle Kuma,ra Gupta III perished cannot 
be determined, but anyhow we are told that “ he went to Prayaga ; 
(and there) honourably decorated with flowers, plunged into a fire 
(kindled) with dry cowdung cakes, as if (simply plunging) to bathe 
in water/’ ^ As this information is given almost in continuation of 
his victory over Isanavarman, it is possible that he met his 
death in this war and that his body was cremated at Prayaga,^ 
which must have then been included within his kingdom. If on 
the other hand as some writers have maintained Kumara Gupta 
III performed a kind of religious suicide, it is difficult to under- 
stand why he should have killed himself when he “churned 
that formidable milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of fortune, 
which was the army of the glorious Tsanavarman, a very moon 
among kings." This assertion would evidently mean that Kumara 
Gupta III had triumphed over the Maukhari emperor Tsanavarman 
and if this was the case, as it appears to have been, there is no 

^ On the Sulikas see Raychaudhuri, op, ciu, p. 509; Aravamuthan, The Kavcrt, 
the MauktiSris and the Sangam Age, p. 88 ; Heras, /, A, H, R, S,, I, pp. 130-31 ; S. Srikanta 
Sastri, Ibid, I, Pts. 3-4, pp. 178-50 ; J, R, A. S,, 1912, p. 128. The Brhat SamhitS 
tells us that they were connected with Vidarbha, Banavasi and Aparanta. Cf.lbid, 

IX, V. 15, p. 55 ; XIV, V. 8, pp. 59 - 63 . 

* Fleet, op, cit,, (42) p. 206. 

® According to Jayaswal, Kum^a Gupta III committed suicide. See An Imperial 
History of India, p, 66 (1934). Dr N. K. Bhattasali calls this form of death an act of 
** self-immolatioa” J. A, S, B., XXI (N. S.) p. 6. Mr Kshetreshchandra Chattopadhyaya is 
the latest writer who thinks that Kumara Gupta III “ performed religious suicide.’* 
BpigrapMc Notes, D, R, B, Com, Vol., p. i8i. In this connection see J, U, P, H, S,, 

X, p. 74, Fleet, perhaps rightly, says that this metaphorical expression ** seems to in- 
dicate that Kum^gupta’s funeral rites took place at Allahabad. Ibid,, 206, note 3 - 

8 
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reason why he should have slain himself. But, on the other hand 
if it is presumed that in this victorious battle he had been mortally 
wounded, he might have perished or gone to Prayaga where he 
might have breathed his last and in either case his body was crema- 
ted there. 

This policy of the Mauldiaris enveloped them in a ring of 
enemies among whom wore now included the Guptas and the Hunas. 
The son and successor of Kumara Gupta III ^ the illustrious Damodara 
Gupia, like his father, fell in the battle against the Maukharis. 
He is said to have broken up the “proudly stepping array of mighty 
elephants, belonging to the Maukharis, “ “ became unconscious *’ and 
“ was revived by the pleasing touch of the water lilies " which were 
in the hands of “the women of the gods." These words apparently 
imply first, that the enmity between the Guptas and the Maukharis 
continued during the reign of Damodara Gupta; secondly that at 
first Damodara Gupta scored a victory over the Maukharis ; thirdly 
in the battle, which was indecisive and yet continued, he became 
unconscious and Damodara perished in the fight. Till now Fleet’s 
interpretation of the following verse regarding Damodara Gupta has 
been accepted by scholars to mean that Damodara Gupta in the battle 
with the Maukharis became unconscious and “ expired in the fight ** — ^ 
(samnuircchifah sura-vadhur- varayan iiiam-cti ial-pdippuhlcaja'suk/ia- 
sparsdd- vibiiddhah.) Mr Chattopadhyaya observes that in this verse it 
is not stated that Damodara Gupta died in the struggle although it is 
true that he must have been severely wounded but he suggests an emen- 
dation sukhasprsayd for the word sakliasparsd /, by which he interprets 
the verse to mean that Damodara Gupta did not die in the fight but> 
although wounded, he recovered and must have consequently lived for 
some time after this event.* There appears to be some justification 
for these remarks and we may accept this interpretation for if indeed 
Damodara Gupta survived this battle, then his conquests must have 
paved the way for the rise of his son Mahasena Gupta and silenced 
the Maukharis of whom we hear nothing till the alliance of Graha- 

^ Note. Mr Kshetreshachandra Chattopadhyaya has remarked that Gupta III should 
not be called Kumara Gupta III because he had no relation with the Imperial Guptas. 
{Kpigraphic NoteSt Z). /?, Bhandarkar Com, Vol, pp. 180-81). Of course we know that this 
was probably the case, although of the real connection of the Later Guptas with the 
Imperial Guptas we have yet to ascertain and it is only for convenience that rulers have 
been so called or else it would be difficult to follow the activities of the various 
Kumara Guptas or the Deva Guptas in Gupta history. 

^ Cf, R. Mookerji, Harsa, p. 55 ; R. G. Basak, H. A. E, /., p. 123 ; R. D. Banerji, 
historic. Ancient and Hindu India, p. 195 ; Raychaudhuri,P./f.i 4 ./., p. 512 (4th ed.) 

• Chattopadhyaya, hpigraphic Notes, A R, B. Comm, VoU^ pp. I80-8I, 
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vartnan Maiikhari with Har^^vardhana. This silence of the Maukhari 
inscriptions would then account for the possibility with which Damodara 
Gupta’s son Mahasena Gupta marched forward and defeated Susthitavar- 
man of Kamarupa, which he could not have effected had the Maukharis 
been in the hey-day of their power. In addition we are told that 
Damodara Gupta was a great patron of the Brahmanas. 

The difficulties of tlie Guptas continued to the third genera- 
tion during the reign of Mahasena Gupta, and Susthitavarman, 
who was a king of Kamarupa,^ over whom the former won a 
*’ victory in war ”, on tlie banks of the Lauhitya (Brahma- 
putra). This Mahasena Gupta was probably the father of Madhava 
Gupta and Kumara Gupta IV mentioned by Bana, as having been 
appointed the princes-in-waiting to Harsa by his father, Prabhaka- 
ravardhana.^ The reasons why these princes came to reside at 
Prabhakaravardhana s court cannot as yet be determined, although 
we know from the Sonpat copper seal inscription that Devi Mahasena 
Gupta, his sister, married to Adityavardhana of Sthanvisvara, was the 
mother of Prabhakaravardhana.^ The only plausible explanation is 
that the Guptas during Mahasena Gupta’s reign made a defensive 
alliance with the Puspabhutis of Sthanvisvara, against the onslaughts 
of the Maukharis on the one hand and the rulers of Kamarupa on the 
other and especially owing to his defeat at Vidisa by Sankaragana. 
Possibly, as relatives and as the hostages of good faith, Mahasena 
Gupta sent his children to the Puspabhuti court. Of these two princes, 
the Aphsad inscription tells us that Madhava Gupta was filled “with 
the desire to associate himself with the glorious Harsadeva 

The Guptas of this century became embroiled in the politics of 
northern India, owing to their djmastic alliances. The son of 
Damodara Gupta, called Mahasena Gupta, won a victory over 
Susthitavarman, who has been probably correctly identified as the 
contemporary ruler of Kamarupa.'^ His son Madhava Gupta 
associated himself with Harsavardhana of Kanauj.® 

2. The Later Guptas and the Early Kalaccuriyas 

Towards the end of the sixth century the Later Guptas came 
into conflict with the early Kalaccuriyas of the Cedi country. 

^ C/. Bana, op. cit, p. 217; E. /., XII, no. 13, p. 6g ; J.B.O.R.S., VI, pp. I5I-5Z 

* BhxsL, Harsncafita, p, 119. 

» Fleet, op. ciu, (52) p. 232. 

* Ibid., <42) p. 207. 

C/. Fires, op. cit, pp. 95*102. 

® Fleet, op. cit, (42) pp. 206-7. 
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The Abhona plates of Sankaragana, the son of Krsparaja, one of the 
early Kajaccuriya kings, dated A. D. 595 (27th July — Kalaccuriya 
Samvat 347) relate how he, “reinstated families who had long been 
dethroned; uprooted those that were too proud."' Though this 
record does not reveal whom he defeated, it is clearly stated therein 
that the grant was issued from the “victorious camp" of Ujjainl. 
Ujjaini, Dhara, and Vidisa, it may be remembered, were the chief 
cities of Malwa during this age. 

Malwa, its eastern part especially, was under the control of the Guptas 
evidently till the sixth and in the beginning of the seventh centuries. The 
Eran stone inscription of Goparaja, the feudatory of Blninu Gupta 
difya III, dated A. D. 510-11, although it alludes to his defeat by the 
Huna Toramana, records nevertheless, that he was still the “glorious" 
Bhanu Gupta in Eran.- The alliance of Bhanu Gupta and 
Yasodharman which resulted in driving away Toramana from Malwa 
to Kashmir, evidently restored Malwa after the death of Yasodharman, 
which might be placed about the middle of the sixth century, to the 
Gupta empire, possibly to Bhanu Gupta who is recorded to have 
been living in A. D. 534-35 or to his successor and son Vajra. 
During this period it is possible that the province of Malwa was 
administered by the Gupta emperors with the aid of local governors 
like the Mahdrdja KitmdrCimatya Nandana (A. D. 551-52?)^ even as 
Magadha was later ruled by Purnavarman* and Devavarman^. 

Therefore when Sankaragana in A. D. 595 invaded and stormed 
Ujjaini, Mahasena Gupta, who may chronologically be placed between 
A, D. 593-618, being a Later Gupta, must have naturally taken upon 
himself the role of the protector of the Gupta dominion and was 
the first to feel the brunt of this attack. But this attempt of the 
early Kajaccuriyas was not apparently successful for the son of 
Sankaragana, called Buddharaja, is stated in his Vadner plates, dated 
A. D. 609, (19th August) to have granted some plot of land in 
the Vatananagara-Mo( 7 a (Candvad taluk, Nasik district), from his 
“ victorious camp " at Vidisa (Besnagar.)® Evidently in this year 
Buddharaja again attacked Vidisa which was in the Malwa dominion, 
and he would never have done this had his father Sankaragana falling 

» E. /., IX, no. 45, p. 299- 

2 Fleet, op, ciu (20), p. 93. 

^ E, i., VII, no. 12, p. 49. 

< Yuan ChwSng op. cit., II, p. 115. 

^ L A.t X,*'p. no. This is the account of Hwui Lun, who visited India during the 
early period of the T'ang dynasty (A. D. 618-907) ; Ibid p. 109. 

® Et XII, no# 7, p. 35* 
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on Mahasena Gupta “totally crushed his power If this were true 
such a statement would have been mentioned in the inscriptions 
of either Sankaragana or his son Buddharaja and the latter would 
not have been compelled to attack Vidisa, nearly fourteen years 
later. Moreover it is also incorrect to say that “in or about A. D. 
608 the Guptas seem to have lost Vidisa (Besnagar) to the 
Katachchuris/'^ especially first, because the Vadner plates were 
issued on the 19th August A. D. 609 and secondly because in almost the 
same year, as his Sarsavni plates dated A. D. 609-10 reveal, he was 
“in the royal residence of victory fixed at Anandapura." ® If 
Buddharaja had won a decisive victory at Vidisa, it was obviously 
not necessary for him to have fled to Anandapura further west. 
Moreover, Anandapura is called by the significant expression, not as 
the “camp of victory” which was used to characterise the occupation 
of Ujjaini and Vidisa by Buddharaja or his father Sankaragana, but 
as “the royal residence of victory,” which implies that Buddharaja 
made Anandapura his permanent residence clearly after conquering 
it. In this connection it may be remembered what Yuan Chwang 
saw at O-navfO'pu-h) (Anandapura). “ There is no chief ruler ”, he 
says, “but it is an appanage of Malava,”^ If this was the case it 
is not strange that Buddharaja fled from Vidisa and occupied 
Anandapura. 

The causes of the sudden departure of Buddharaja from Vidisa 
to Anandapura deserve to be scrutinised. One reason might have 
been due to his defeat at the hands of the Western Calukya ruler 
Mangalesa who attacked him first on the banks of the Bhagirathi and 
then probably from a place in his own dominions like Vadner into 
which Buddharaja apparently made some incursions. The Mahakuta 
pillar inscription of Mangalesa tells us that he had “set {his) heart 
upon the conquest of the northern region, (and) having conquered 
king Buddha (and) having taken possession of all his substance, (and), 
with an eager desire to set up a pillar of victory of (his) prowess on 
the bank of the river BhagirathL” ^ The Vadner plates tell us that 
in A. D. 609 Buddharaja was at Vidisa, but as the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription of Mangalesa informs us, Buddharaja must have been 

' D. C Ganguly,/. B. O. R. 5 ., IX, p. 415 - 

* Raychaudhuri, P. IL A. p. 515 (4th ed.) 

® £. /., VI, no. 29, p. 295. The date of this record is 3rd October 609. A D. 
This implies that Vidisa was probably in Buddharaja’s hands between A. D. 19th August 
and 3rd October 609, after which it must have reverted to Gupta control. 

® Hiuen Tsiang, SI-YUKI, II, p. 268 (ed. 1884) 

/.A,XIX,p. 19. 
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defeated in A. D. 602, in which year the Mahaku^ pillar inscription 
was issued, somewhere on the banks of the Bhaglrathi and from there 
Buddharaja must have retreated to his own Cedi country. He did not 
dare to make any other attack for seven more years and it is only 
in A. D. 609 that he fell on Vidisa which he abandoned almost in the 
same year and fled to Anandapura. Why was this ? Tt is pos«»ible 
that once again Mahasena Gupta failed to withstand Buddharaja : 
otherwise he would not have issued an inscription from his 
victorious camp at Vidisa. But it may be remembered that Maugaiesa 
was imbued with the great desire to conquer the northern region as 
is recorded in his Mahakuta inscription and had once defeated 
Buddharaja, capturing much of his wealth but certainly not crushing 
him, for we again find him at Vidisa. in A. D. 609. He could not 
surely have forgotten this foe from whom he acquired so much booty. 
It is not therefore unnatural to assume tliat Mangalesa might liave 
come to know of Buddharaja's victory at Vidisa in A. D. 609 and at 
once hurried there to meet him. If Maugaiesa could have defeated 
Buddharaja on the banks of the Bhagiratlu it is not strange to think 
that he also went to Vidisa and drove him out of that place. That 
he was actually driven away is revealed in his undated Nerur 
plates which tell us that Maiigalesa '"had driven out king Buddha 
{Buddhardjnm vidrdvya), who was the son of Sankaragana and who 
was possessed of the power of elephants and horses and foot-soldiers 
and treasure."^ This expression that Buddharaja was driven away 
is significant and may be interpreted to mean that this was the 
second time when he was defeated and defeated decisively. Where 
he was routed cannot be made out although it is possible that the 
defeat was inflicted at Vidisa and it may then be seen why in this 
year viz., A. D. 609, Buddharaja turned his attention to Anandapura 
which ho occupied. This defeat of Buddaraja was remembered in 
the days of Puiikesin II for in his Aihole inscription dated A. D. 
634-35, it is recorded that Maugaiesa “in that house which was the 
battle-field, took in marriage the damsel, the fortune of the 
Katacchuris, having scattered the gathering gloom (viz.) the array of 
elephants (of the adversary) with hundreds of bright-rayed lamps 
(viz ) the swords of his followers.''^ The defeat of Buddharaja in 
Malwa was decisive and complete for we do not hear of the early 
Kajaccuriyas again in this province later. 

^ LA. VII, p. 162. Italics mine. Fleet placed this inscription slightly subse- 
quent” to the inscription dated in the twelfth year of the reign of Mahgalesa ‘'when 
500 had expired” /, A. VII, p. 161. In view of contemporary events it may be 
assigned to circa A. D. 609. 

* E.lf VI, no. I, p. 8. 
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3. Later Gupta— Puspabhuti Relations 

In all the relations between the Later Guptas and the Puspabhutis 
only two inscriptions, the Apshad inscription and Sdnpat seal, refer to 
the Puspabhutis of Slhanvisvara and their relations with the Guptas. 
From them we know that there was close relationship between 
Mahasena Gupta and Adityavardhana, the grand-father of Harsa- 
vardhana. The wife of Adityavardhana, was probably the sister 
of Mahasena Guptah although it has been suggested that ‘ she 
might have been the sister of Damodara Gupta, the father of 
Mahasena Gupta^^. Once this relationship is understood it may be 
seen why Mahasena Gupta, the brother-in-law of Adityavardhana, sent 
his children to the court of Prabhakaravardhana, Adityavardhana’s 
son, as the companions of Harsavardhana. This event must have hap- 
pened in the year A. D. 595 when Harga was yet a boy for in this 
year Mahasena Gupta was defeated by Sankaragana at Ujjaini. Being 
defeated at Ujjaini, Mahasena Gupta must have naturally sent away 
his two sons Kumara Gupta IV and Madhava Gupta to the Puspa- 
bhuti court for safety. Bana informs us how Prabhakaravardhana 
presented to Harsa “Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta, sons of 
the Malwa king."'*^ Bana further tells us that Kumara Gupta was the 
older ^ and Madhava Gupta must have been the younger. What 
happened to Kumara Gupta is not known but most probably he died 
for even till the expedition of Harsa into the Vindhyas in search of 
his sister Rajyasri, Madhava Gupta was present while no mention 
is made of Kumara Gupta\ Moreover in the Aphsad stone inscrip- 
tion of Adityasena, Madhava Gupta is referred to as the successor 
of Mahasena Gupta and no mention is made of his elder brother ^ 
Again in the Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II, Madhava 
Gupta is stated to have been as though the founder of his dynasty 
and nothing is recorded about Kumara Gupta who was most probably 
dead and could not have ruled at all. But the association of Madhava 
Gupta with Harsa is confirmed by the Aphsad stone inscription which 
states that he had the desire to associate himself with the glorious 
Har^adeva I 


* Fleet, op* ciUi (52) p. 232. See also Intr. p. 15. 

* Cf, P. S. Parakhi, Life of Harm (Marathi). This view is not convincing. 

* Etna, HarsacariUij p. 1 19. 

* Ibidt p. I2I. 

^ Ibid, p, 235. 

® Fleet, op, cit, (42) p. 206. 

' Ibid, p. 207* 
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Mahasena Gupta had possibly three children and of these 
Kumara and Madhava, who were sent by their father to the court 
of Prabhakaravardhana, are well-known. There seems to have been 
another son Deva Gupta (III), who may be so called because we 
know that Candra Gupta II was the first who bore the name of 
Deva and Skanda Gupta I, according to the AnjamanjTih'lnmlakalpa^ 
also had that name and these may therefore, for the sake of 
convenience, be styled as Deva Gupta I and 11. That this Deva 
Gupta must have also been a son is evident from the fact that he is 
called by Bana “the wicked lord of Malava”^ which means 
that this Deva Gupta was the ruler of Malwa when he attacked 
Grahavarman. He could not reasonably have succeeded Mahasena 
Gupta had he not been his eldest son but it must be remembered 
that the name of Deva Gupta is omitted both in the Apshad and the 
Deo-Baranark inscriptions the details of which may be set forth as 
below : 

Aphsad Inscription : Deo-Baranark Inscription : 

Damodara Gupta 

Mahasena Gupta 

Mc’idhava Gupta Madhava Gupta 

Adityasena ® A6i t^asena 

Deva Gupta Deva IV 

I 

Visnu Gupta 
Jivita Gupta II.* 

The reason for this omission of his name is not quite clear. It has been 
suggested that he “may have represented a collateral line of the 
Malava family who continued to pursue a policy hostile to the 
Puspabhutis and the Maukharis.*'^ This is a supposition which 
is as futile as saying that Deva Gupta might have been the eldest 
brother of Kumara Gupta IV who was the elder brother of 
Madhava Gupta both of whom came to the Puspabhuti court. 
If this relationship were correct it would have been noted by 
Ba^a who pays attention even to little details. Therefore this kinship 
can only be understood on the analogy of a similar case in 
early Gupta history. The name of Skanda Gupta is omitted in 

* Bana, Harsacarita, p. 173. 

* Fleet, C./, /., Ill, (42), pp. 206>7. 

* Jbidt {46) p. 217. 

* Raychaudhuri, P. H. A. /., p. 514, f, n. (4th ed.). 
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the Bhitari stone inscription which informs us that Pura Gupta 
was his step brother.' It has only been presumed that Skanda 
Gupta might have succeeded to the throne on the death of their 
father Kumara Gupta I but Bana s testimony that Deva Gupta was 
the '‘wicked lord of Malava ” proves beyond doubt that he was at 
this time on the throne of Malwa on the death of Mahasena Gupta. 
It is consequently possible that Deva Gupta III was the son of 
Mahasena Gupta by his first wife, while the brothers who were 
sent to the court of Prabhakaravardhana were his children by his 
second wife. It may be remembered that Prabhakaravardhana's 
father Adityavardhana ^ had married a princess named Mahasena 
Gupta, presumably the sister of Mahasena Gupta and then it 
will be apparent why Mahasena Gupta sent these two of his 
children as though for safe custody. Such a contingency could not 
have arisen for Mahasena Gupta had not this Later Gupta been 
in the throes of a great political catastrophe and a genuine prospect 
of personal danger to his family. This event must have happened 
in the year A. D. 595 when, as related already, the Kalaccuriya 
Sankaragana invaded successfully the city of Ujjaini from which 
Mahasena Gupta must have fled and probably owing to his 
diffioulites in this retreat he sent his two fond children as a refuge 
to Sthanvisvara while Deva Gupta Gupta III, his son, was left 
behind but precisely for what reason cannot clearly be determined. 
It may be that Mahasena Gupta thought that his presence was of 
use to him from a military point of view, as Deva Gupta must 
have been fairly old enough to assist his father in his difficulties or 
it may be that there was not much love lost between the step- 
brothers. In either case Deva Gupta was left to himself and this 
neglect of his father must have naturally spurned him to make an 
alliance with the Gaudas. Two motives must have inspired him to 
make this move; first is the neglect which his father apparently 
showed to him by not sending him, evidently as a measure of safety, 
to Sthanvisvara, and secondly, the fact that Prabhakaravardhana had 
recently concluded a dynastic alliance with the Maukharis who were 
the inveterate foes of the Later Guptas. It is very likely that he 
considered this alliance a danger to his own dynasty and, as soon as 
Prabhakaravardhana died, he must have thought that the most 
opportune moment had arrived to strike his master stroke of diplomacy. 

» Fleet, C. /. /. Ill, (13), p. 35. 

* Note : In the KathdsaritsUgara mention is made of " a'king named Adityaprabha 
in the land of Srikantha” and some stories are narrated about him. SSmadeva, 
KathSsaritsSgarat 11 , 97-99; Hl-14. Is it possible that Adityavardhana is called here 
by the name of Adityaprabha ? 
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We may therefore understand why as Baiia tells us “ on I he very day 
on which Prabhakaravardhana’s death was rumoured, His Majesty 
Grahavarman was, by the wicked lord of Malava cut off from the 
living along with his noble deeds. Rajyasri, the princess, had also, 
been confined like a brigand s wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing 
her feet and cast into prison at Kanyakubja. There was moreover a 
report that Ihe dlluin, deeniinu the army leadericss, proposed to invade 
and seize this country as well.” ^ From this account it may be 
concluded that Deva Gupta on hearing of the rumoured death of 
Prabhakaravardhana invaded Kanauj, the capital of the Maukharis 
and in the fight which must have ensued Grahavarman lost his life, 
his queen was imprisoned in her own capital, which indicates that 
Deva Gupta must have been at least in temporary occupation of 
that city and from there made future plans of invading the territory 
of the Maukhari allies, the Puspabhiitis. 

4. The Later Gupta and Gauda Alliance. 

Although Bana does not mention this, it may be presumed that 
Deva Gupta would not have dared to invade the Maukhari capital 
if he had not already made the alliance with the Gaudas. Deva 
Gupta could not naturally make any alliance with the rulers 
of Kamarupa especially because his father Mahasena Gupta was 
a king, who, as the Aphsad stone inscription reveals, was “marked 
with honour of victory over the illustrious Susthitavarman ” and the 
glories of this triumph were in the days of Adityasena “ still 
constantly sung on the banks of the Lohitya.”^ Susthitavarman 
could never have been a Maukhari as has been often suggested,® for the 
predecessor of Grahavarman on the Maukhari throne was Avanti- 
varman and not Susthitavarman, who is clearly referred to in the 
Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa, as his 
father and as one who married Syamadevi and had the title of 
of Mryahka^ Mahasena Gupta and Susthitavarman must have 
fought a great naval battle on the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) and the 
glories of this success appear to have passed on to generations. It 
has been contended that “ it was impossible for a king of Malava to 
reach the banks of the Lauhitya without strenuous opposition from 
the kings.” ^ We know that the Later Gupta and Maukhari conflict 

^ Bana op, ciu, p. 173. Italics mine. 

® Fleet, op, ciu^ (42) p. 306. 

« F. W. Thomas, Har^carita, Intr. p. XI ; Mookerji, Harsa, p. 55. f. n. 

* E, XII, no. 13, pp. 77-78, 

« R. D. Baner ji, /. B. 0. R, 5 ., XIV, pt II, p, 265. 
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commenced in A. D. 554 and the successive triumphs of Kumara 
Gupta, III and Damodara Gupta, in the battles with the Maukharis 
show that the Maukharis were not gaining ground and the Guptas 
were apparently moving eastwards to Prayaga. Kumara Gupta III 
had advanced victoriously as far as Prayaga and his son Damodara also 
broke '‘up the proudly stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging 
to the Maukhari,*'^ which implies another triumph which after all 
perhaps did not cost him his life. This contest round about Prayaga 
shows that the Maukharis had expanded their territory as far as 
this place and this conclusion is supported by the Deo-Baranark stone 
inscription of Jivita Gupta II which alludes to the possession of 
much of Magadha by the Maukhari ^arvavarman and Avantivarman.^ 

Maukhari inscriptions are silent about any victories which their 
rulers might have won over the Later Guptas. From this absence 
of any such reference it may be inferred that the Maukhari advance 
westwards, which was started by the Maukhari Isanavarman, was 
checked by the Later Gupta emperors Kumara Gupta III and his 
son Damddara Gupta. If these conclusions are tenable, then it is 
not difficult to understand why Mahasena Gupta from even eastern 
Malwa could march across the vast stretch of territory to the banks 
of the Lauhitya in order to face Susthitavarman. What we have to 
infer therefore is that Damodara Gupta, like his father, was in all 
likelihood more than a match for the Maukharis who were at that 
period no doubt very powerful. Even if Suryavarman did not 
ascend the throne (this is a debatable point) as has been suggested, ^ 
his brother and successor, Sarvavarman is not recorded to have 
fought or attacked Damodara Gupta. After Sarvavarman, the 
Maukhari throne was occupied by Avantivarman, who also is not 
recorded to have fought with any of the Guptas of his day.‘ If 
Suryavarman or Sarvavarman were the contemporaries of Dam5dara 
Gupta, then Avantivarman must have been contemporaneous with 
Mahasena Gupta, who was the son and successor of Damodara 
Gupta. This contemporaneity is confirmed by Bana who states 
thus about Avantivarman: “Now at the head of all royal houses 
stand the Mukharas, worshipped like Siva's foot-print, by all the 
world. Of that race's pride, Avantivarman...""' Mahasena Gupta we 
know was the contemporary of Harsa and if Avantivarman was the 

^ Fleet, op, cit, (42), p. 206. 

* Ibid, {46) pp. 217-18. 

® Fires, The MaukhUris, p. 87; Fleet, op, cit,, (47), p. 221, 

* Fleet, op, cit,, (46), p. 218. 

^ Bana, HarsacaHta, p. 122, 
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contemporary of both of these, the evidence of Bana need not 
be discounted. Consequently, as neither the inscriptions nor the 
chroniclers refer to any of the exploits of Avantivarman over the 
Guptas, much need not be made of the allusions of the powers of 
patronage of the Maukharis in the Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivita 
Gupta IL which only states that Sarvavarman and Avantivarman, 
who adopted the title of Paramesvai'o, confirmed the grants in the 
villages of Varunika (Deo-Baranark) and Kisoravataka which were 
once made by one “Baladitya"’^ (viz., Bhanu Gupta?). We may therefore 
now understand why Mahasena Gupta could not find it difficult to 
display the strength of his arms with the Kalaccuriyas on the one 
hand in the west at Vidisa® and with Susthitavarman on the other 
in the east on the banks of the Lauhitya. 

This triumph of Mahasena Gupta can therefore explain why 
Deva Gupta, his son, could move from eastern Malwa eastwards, 
ally himself with the Gauda king Sasahka capture Kanyakubja, and 
destroy the Maukhari emperor Grahavarman. If, as Bana states, 
Deva Gupta was only a “Malava king”* and if, we are with some 
writers to presume that “a considerable part of Magadha was in 
Maukhari hands,*’ ^ how then could Mahasena Gupta have moved to 
the Lauhitya and his son from Malwa swept on Kanyakubja in the 
east or allied himself with the Gauda king Sasahka without 
marching through some portions of Magadha? These considerations 
would therefore imply first, that the claims of Maukhari possessions 
made in the Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II, could not 
have been considerable ; secondly, Bana s claim that Deva Gupta 
or his father Mahasena Gupta were only Lords of Malwa also 
cannot be given much credence. Of course, Deva Gupta must have 
been entrusted with the administration of eastern Malwa but it 
cannot be reasonably denied that the Later Guptas, Damddara Gupta, 
Mahasena Gupta and his son Deva Gupta, too, must have exercised 
some power over some portions of Magadha as well. 

On events following this attack of Deva Gupta on Kanyakubja Bana 
throws much light. He relates how, on hearing about this attack “ of the 

* Bana, Harsacarita, p. 122. ; Fleet, op, ciU, (46), p. 218. 

^ ^ * Note. Kalaccuriya contacts with the Guptas may be traced to the days of 
Saftkaragana^s father Krsnaraja (ascribed to circa A D. 550*75) for his coins, found 
some time ago at Besnagar, resemble some of the western issues of Skanda Gupta I, 
which are described by Allan, Catalogue, pi. XX nos. 9*12. In this connection see 
A. S. /. R., I 9 I 3 -I 4 » P* 214 ; /. A S. /., Ill, pt I, p. 23. 

* Bana, op, ciu, p. 175. 

* Raychaudhuri, op, ciu, p. 512. (4th ed.). 
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wicked lord of Malava ", Rajyavardhana incensed that the “ Malavas " 
should “ maltreat the race of Puspabhuti " sent Bhandi with 10,000 
horse “to lay the royal house of Malava low in ruin."i Harsa stayed 
behind but learnt from Kuntala, a chief officer of cavalry, that his 
brother “ had routed the Malava army with ridiculous ease, had been 
allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the king of 
Gauda, and then weaponless confiding and alone, despatched in his 
own quarters."^ These statements are well borne out by contemporary 
inscriptions and traveller s accounts. The Madhuban plates of Harsa 
state that Rajyavardhana “in battle curbed Deva Gupta and all other 
kings together " and then “ having uprooted hi^ adversaries, having 
conquered the earth, having acted kindly towards the people, 
he through his trust in promises, lost his life in the enemy's quar- 
ters Yuan Chwang further enlightens us on this matter: “ At this 
time, the king of Karnasuvarna {Kie-lo-nn-su-fa-la-na) a kingdom of 
eastern India whose name was Sasangka {She-Shang-lda)^ frequently 
addressed his minister in these words : ‘ If a frontier country has a 
virtuous ruler, this is the unhappiness of the {moUwr) kingdom.' On 
this they asked the king to a conference and murdered him."* Harsa 
naturally laid the blame of this dastardly murder on Sasaiika himself. 
“ Except the Gauda king " he cried “ what man would by such a murder, 
abhorred of all the world, lay such a great soul low.,."^ This cowardly 
murder was considered the disgrace of the Gauda royal house : " By light- 
ing this evil path," says Harsa, “ this vilest of Gaudas has collected only 
foul shame, like lamp-black, to the soiling of his own house." ^ 
It is not strange therefore to learn that he desired to wreak revenge 
on this Gauda and was advised to do so by his commander-in-chief 
iSenapafi) Siihhanada thus : “ Therefore do you this very day register 
a resolve, and for the wreck of this meanest of Gauda 's life take 
up the bow, that pennon of the sudden expedition of fate busy in 
gathering lives."" To this advice Harsa agreed with the following reply : 
“ But small store of tears have these tremulous eyes till they have 
seen the smoke cloud from the vilest of Gauda's pyre."* This 
resolution was made in an open assembly.^ 


^ Bana, Harsacarita, p. 175. 

* Ibidt p. 178. 

® E. /., VII, no. 22, p. 159. Also see E. /., IV, no. 29, pp, 208-II. 

* Yuan Chwang, op, ciu, I, p. 343 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciU L p. 2I0. 
^ Bana, op, ciUt p. 179* 

Ibid, p. 180. 

" IHd, p. 186, 

* Ibid, p. 187. 

» Ibid, p. 188. 
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But before Harsa set forth to conquer the vile Gauda, Bhaiidi, 
who, as already noticed, had accompanied Rajyavardhana with ten 
thousand horse, returned with the spoils of victory. Now since 
Bana tells us that Deva Gupta was in Kanyakubja, where Rajyasri 
was imprisoned, it may be concluded that Rajyavardhana with 
Bhandi must have hurried to that city where Deva Gupta was 
defeated with great loss, but the diplomacy of Deva Gupta and 
Sasahka destroyed Rajyavardhana. Bhandi therefore returned with 
the booty of war which was exhibited before Harsa. “ Let your majesty,” 
he said, “inspect the Malava kings army and royal equipage, won 

by the power of his majesty Rajyavardhana’s arm All the Malava 

king s adherents with their feet restrained by iron fetters : the whole 
of his treasure chests, heavy laden with the wreaths of ornaments 
and provided with written records of their contents,”^ Deva Gupta 
therefore not only suffered heavily but he must have escaped with 
his life to the Gauda camp where both of them achieved by treachery 
what they had failed to gain by force of arms. In this confusion 
at Kanyakubja, Rajyasri must have escaped into the Vindhyan wilds®. 

Therefore Harsa, instead of marching first against the Gauda, on 
learning that his sister had fled into the Vindhyan forests, resolved 
to find her and said thus to Bhandi: “Where she has gone, I my- 
self will go. Your honour must take the army and advance against 
the Gauda.” What was the result of this expedition we are not 
informed but Bana’s reticence about it may be taken to mean that 
Harsa did not succeed in uprooting or even in defeating the Gauda. 
If this expedition against Sasanka may be placed in the year A. D. 
606, the year of Harsa’s accession to the throneS then the former 
must have continued to rule in peace till A. D. 619-20, for he issued 
an inscription in this year,^ which means that he never submitted to 
Harsa. 

6. The Kamarapa-Puspabhuti Alliance. 

The Gaudas however were not to be left in peace. Before Harsa 
left ^rikantha to march against the Gauda Sasanka® in the year circa 

^ Bana op. cit., p. 225. 

2 Ibid, p. 224. “I learnt” says the letter-carrier ‘'from common talk after his 
majesty Rajyavardhana was taken to paradise and Kanyakubja was seized by the man 
named Gupta, qtteen RSjyasrl burst from her confine mentt and with her train entered the 
Vindhya forest.” Italics mine, 

® BSna, op. cit, p. 224. 

* Ibid, p. I85, Siihhanada says to Hai^a: "..You are, in the cataclysm which 
has come to pass, the only Sesa left to support the earth. Comfort your unprotected 
people.” This declaration was made before the assembled f eudatories and nobles. Ibid* 
p. 188. 

^ JSJ., VL, no. 14, p. 143. 

» Blna, op. cit, pp. 191, 194, 223. 
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A. D. 606, Bhaskaravarman the king of Kamarupa (Assam), presumably 
on learning about the Gupta-Gauda alliance, decided to make a counter 
alliance with the Puspabhutis of Sthanvisvara. So he sent his 
ambassador Hamsavega to Harsa with a number of presents and the 
following message: “ TJie sovereign of Assam desires with your majes- 
ty an imperishable alliance . . . Commission me to say that the 
sovereign of Assam may enjoy your majesty's, as Mandara Visnu’s, 
hearty embrace,. If your majesty accepts not his love command me 
what to report to this proposal,"^ Harsa pondered for a while over 
this offer and at once decided to accept it. “ The prince s design 
too" he observed" is excellent... This resolve increases my affec- 
tion."^ After entertaining him for some time, Harsa sent Hamsavega 
“with a load of answering gifts in charge of eminent envoys." 
This new alliance proved fatal to the Gaudas but its results were 
evidently not obtained during the days of Sasanka for there is no 
record of any ruler to show that either Bhaskaravarman or Harsa 
succeeded in conquering the Gau^a kingdom during 8a.5anka*8 days. 

The fight obviously continued after Sasanka's death but during the 
life-time of Bhaskaravarman. A ruler called Jayanaga appears to have 
ruled in Karnasuvarna in the first half of the seventh century, as can 
be seen from the Vappagh53avata grant, ascribed on palaeographic 
grounds to the latter half of the sixth century, which relates how 
“ the fortunate king" Jayanaga was living at Karnasuvarna*. If this 
Jayanaga succeeded t^asanka, who must have died between A. D, 
619-637, then this might have been the Naga king {Ndgarajasamdhvaf/o 
Gau4ardja bhavisyaii) whom Bhaskaravarman conquered, for we know 
that his Nidhanpur grant was issued from the odsaka of Kaniasuvarna.^ 

This fall of Karnasuvari^a was evidently rendered possible by 
the break-up of the Later Gupta and Gauda alliance. So long as 
Deva Gupta and Sasanka were alive the Puspabhuti-Kamarupa 
alliance failed to destroy either the Guptas or the Gaudas but on 
the death of Deva Gupta II, as Madhava Gupta must have suc- 
ceeded to the throne as the Aphsad and the Deo-Baranark ins- 
criptions assert, and as he was an ally of Harsa^ he must only 

* Bina, Harsacritat p, 2l8. 

’ Ibid^ p. 219. 

* IHdt p. 223. 

^ jE. /. XVIII, no. 7., p. 63. 

^ lUdf XII, no. 13, p. 73 ; also see Arymmdkjusri mfUakalpat p. 636. Allan suggested 
that this may be the king who issued coins bearing the abbreviated name of Jaya. Sec 
Allan, Cml0gue, pp. LXI, CIV, CVI. CXXIII, I 50 - 5 l,ph XXIV. 

8 fleet, op. dt., (42* 46) pp. 206, 317-18. 
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have made what became a triple alliance, namely, the Later Gupta, 
Pu^pabhuti and Kamarupa alliance. Once this is understood it can 
be seen why Bhaskaravarman succeeded in conquering the city of 
Karnasuvarna, after the death of Sasanka, between A. D. 619-37.^ The 
Gaudas neither forgot nor forgave the Guptas for this betrayal of 
their alliance. The Gupta empire was virtually destroyed by the 
Gaudas for according to the Oau4(ivdho, ascribed to Vakpatiraja, one 
of the Gauda kings actually occupied later the throne of Magadha.^ 
The Gaudas passed on their spirit of hostility to generations for they 
continued to be hostile towards the rulers of Kanauj and Kamarupa 
even during the times of the Palas and the Senas. 

6. The Puspabhutis and the Western Calukyas. 

It must be recalled that the ambition of the Western Calukyas 
to extend their empire in the northern region arose with Mangalesa 
and it is not strange that his nephew, the famous Pulikesin II, set forth 
to fullfil this ambition. Bana states that Harsa was out for “a 
world-wide conquest ” when he got ready to attack Sasanka and then “ in 
the abodes of the doomed neighbouring kings manifold evil portents spread 
abroad."* This allusion only means that Harsa intended to conquer the 
world and this ambition neither Maiigalesa nor his successor Pulikesin II 
would ever tolerate. So in this struggle for supremacy Harsa came into 
conflict with Pulikesin II, who defeated him perhaps so soundly that 
never did Harsa for the rest of his life make any such attempts 
at conquest. Yuan Chwang relates how “ as soon as Siladitya be- 
came ruler he got together a great army and set out to avenge his 
brother 8 murder and to reduce the neighbouring countries to subjec- 
tion, Proceeding eastwards he invaded the states which had refused 
allegiance, and waged incessant warfare until in six years he had fought 
the Five Indies, ..Then having enlarged his territory he increased his 
army, bringing the elephant corps up to 60,000 and the cavalry to 
100,000, and reigned in peace for thirty years, without raising a 
weapon."^ But there was one monarch who resisted Har^a success- 
fully and that was Pulikesin 11. This too has been noted by Yuan 
Chwang . “ The great king SilAditya at this time was invading east 
and west, and countries far and near were giving in allegiance to 
him but Mo-hada-clia (Maharaftra) refused to become subject to him*'.® 

* B. I. XII, no. 13, p. 73. 

* Vikpatirija, GaudavUho, vs 1207-9, PP* 342-43* (ed. S. P. Pandit, Bombay, 1927). 

0 B&oa, Har^acarUot p. 194. 

^ Yaan Chwang, op. cU.^ I, p. 343. Italics mine. 

* JMd^ 11/ P. 239- 
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On defeating this supreme ruler of northern India, PulikeSin II 
acquired the title of paramount supremacy, Param^vara, which he 
proclaimed in his inscriptions. The first inscription which calls him 
Paramesvara is his Hyderabad grant dated sa/va 535 (A. D. 612) which 
states the reason for his adopting such a title : “ The great king 
Satyasraya has acquired the second name of “ supreme lord ” (Para- 
mcsmm) by victory over hostile kings (or over a hostile king)'’\ 
This allusion to a victory is obviously to the triumph which he won 
over Har?a in A. D. 612. It may be seen that Yuan Chwang says 
that Harsa waged war for six years and if his year of accession is 
to be taken as A. D. 606 then the date of the Hyderabad grant defini- 
tely proves that Yuan Chwang was partly correct in saying that 
Harsa after his defeat with Pulikesin ceased to entertain any plans 
of aggrandisement. This victory of Pulikesin II is alluded to in the 
Aihole inscription dated A. D. 634*35 thus : “ Harsa, whose lotus-feet 
were arrayed with the jewels of the diadems of hosts of feudatories 
prosperous with unmeasured might, through Him had his mirth 
(har§a) melted away by fear, having become loathsome with his rows 
of lordly elephants fallen in battle."- This victory was remembered 
later. 

7. Harsa and the Maitrakas of Valabhi 

Another important event in the political life of Harsavardhana 
was his contact with one of the rulers of Valabhi. The Nausari 
grant of Jayabha^ II of the Gurjara family, dated A. D. 706, relates 
how over Dadda II, his great grand-father, “with the grace of a 
white cloud, there hung ceaselessly a canopy of glory gained by 
protecting the lord of Valabhi who had been defeated by the great 
lord, the illustrious Har^adeva."^ Who was this ruler of Valabhi 
whom Harsa defeated? Yuan Chwang who visited Valabhi about 
A. D. 638 states that “ the reigning sovereign was of the Kshattriya 
birth, a nephew of Siladitya the former king of Malava, and a 
son-in-law (nil-sai) of the Siladitya reigning at Eanyakubja ; his name 
was Ta-lo-p'o-po-t’a (Dhruvabhata?) ; he was of a hasty temper and of 
shallow views, but he was a sincere believer in Buddhism."^ When 
he went to Maiwa, Yuan Chwang heard that about sixty years 

^ /. A.t VI, p. 74. The significance of this date was first pointed out by Pr E A. 
Saletore. See Q, J. M. S,, XXII. p. 31 x. For a similar view see Kshetreschandra 
Chattoi>idhyiya, The Dates of Harsa-Pulikesin War, P. L if. C., (jrd Session) 1938, 
pp. 598-604. 

» E. L, VI, no. I, p. la 

* f. A., XIII, p. 79- 

* Yfian Chwang, op* ciu, II, 246 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op.citt II, p. 267 ; also see Sfiamans 
Hwui Li and Yen Tsung, Life, p. 149. 
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prior to his visit to that country there reigned in that region a 
ruler called Siiaditya.^ But if Yuan Chwang meant Dhruvabhata 
Siladitya VII, whose Alina copper-plate grant is dated A. D. 
766-67, as Buhler pointed out “ Dhruvabhata cannot be the 
T U'lo-ho-po-V u ** whom he visited in A. D. 643,^ because as Fleet 
rightly stated this Chinese name “certainly cannot denote the 
seventh Siladitya.”^ There is no cogent reason to disagree with 
these views. Dr R. C. Majumdar has suggested that “It seems 
therefore very probable that in his attempt to chastise the king of 
Malava, Harsavardhana found himself confronted by a hostile con- 
federacy in and around the Gujarat peninsula.'*^ Such a suggestion 
may be accepted if we realise the position in which Harsa must 
have found himself after the death of his brother and brother-in-law 
as explained earlier. Harsa apparently commenced his career of 
conquest in A. D. 606 and must have completed it by A. D. 612 when 
he was defeated decisively by Pulikesin II. The only Maitraka 
ruler who can be placed within this period is not necessarily 
Dhruvasena II BdlCiditya whose known date is G. E. 310 (A. D. 630) 5, 
but rather his son and successor Dharasena IV whose known dates are 
S.(G) 326, 328 and 330.® Dharasena IV, obviously a name misheard by 
Yiian Chwang as Dhruvabhata, must have been the king whom 
Dadda II sheltered after his defeat by Harsa. 

We may now attempt to identify the Siladitya who is referred to 
by Yuan Chwang as having been the king of Malwa sixty years 
prior to his visit to India. Yuan Chwang visited India in A. D. 630 
(October) ^ and he states thus: “The local records told of a king, by 
name of SUdditya who had reigned over the country Mo-la-po (Malwa) 
sixty years before the pilgrim*s arrival, a monarch of great adminis- 
trative ability, and of rare kindness and compassion."® By Malwa 
Yuan Chwang evidently meant the western portion of Malwa for he 
says that K'H'a (Kutch ? ) was “ subject to Malava and that A-natf 
t'o-pu-lo (Anandapura) was “ a dependency of Malava What he 
implied was that Siladitya ruled over these provinces which were 

i Yiian Chwang, op> ciu, II, p. 246 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, li, P* 261. 

* Buhler /. A, XV, p. 338- 

® Fleet, C. L Ill, Intr. p. 4a 

* Majumdar, /. B, O. R, 5., IX pts. III-IV, p. 319. 

^ /. A,XV,p.339. 

« Cf. I. A., I, p. 339, Ibid, VII, p. 73, Ibid, Xr p. 278, Ibid, XV, p. 330. 

7 Yuan Chwang, op, ciL, II, p, 335. 

^ Ibid, p, 242. 

B Ibid, p. 245- 

Ibid, p. 247. Italics mine. 
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then included in western Malwa. But sixty years prior to his 
visit would mean that in A. D. 570 there must have ruled over these 
areas a king named Siladitya. No Gupta king ever bore this title 
and the only earliest monarch who was graced with this title was 
the Maitraka ruler ^iladitya I whose known dates are G. E. years 286 
and. 290^ which are equivalent to A.D. 606 and 610. The latter date would 
imply a difference in forty years which may provisionally be allotted 
to {^iladitya I for it is not an extraordinary length of a reign for a 
king ; secondly none of his predecessors had this title of Siladitya ; and 
thirdly, Yuan Chwang's details about him may be compared with the 
following words which are recorded about him in the Alina copper- 
plate grant of Biladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67. Siladitya I “ acquired 
the second name of Dharmaditya by pursuit of wealth happiness and 
riches, illumined by conformity with religion. ..who supported the 
great burden of weighty desires on a cushion that was his shoulder... 
who though his intellect was pure through his mastering the endmost 
divisions of the limits of all sciences, ...who, though his heart possessed 
a profundity that could be fathomed by no people, yet had a most agree- 
able disposition that was displayed by the excess of (his) good 
actions.'’ - 

These words of the Alina plates may in turn be compared with 
another passage wherein Yuan Chwang says thus in his Life 
about the Siladitya to whom he refers : “ Tradition says : Sixty years 
before this there was a king called Siladitya, of high talent and 
singular learning. He was humane, affectionate, generous, and 
sweetly attached to his people. He was from the first supremely 
reverent to the doctrine of the three precious ones; and from the 
time he became king to his death no improper word had proceeded 
from his mouth, nor had his face ever flushed with passion. . , . Thus 
for fifty years he continued on the throne carrying out these most 
excellent works without cessation; and he thus endeared himself to his 
people, and his memory is still revered.”® From these words of 
Yuan Chwang two important conclusions can be drawn : first is that 
this Siladitya was an ideal king and was in every way worthy of 
his biruda of Dharmaditya which is given to him in the inscriptions 
of his dynasty. Secondly, this Siladitya seems to have ruled for fifty 
years on the throne. As stated earlier according to the chrono- 
logy suggested in these pages it has been presumed that Sila- 
ditya might have ruled for forty years from A. D. 570, (that is 

‘ Cf 1 . A., XIV, p. 328 ; Fleet; C././. HI, Intr. p. 41. 

® Fleet, Ibid, (39), p. 181. 

^ Shamans Hwui Li and Yen Tsung, Life, pp. 148-149. Italics mine. 
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sixty years prior to Yuan Chw^ng s arrival in India viz., A, D. 630) till 
610 which is the last known date of ^iladifcya I. Now, according to 
Yuan Chwang's own clear statement, the ^iladitya to whom he refers 
appears to have reigned for fifty years, which proves that the chrono- 
logy which I have suggested is not improbable. Therefore it may be 
concluded that the 6iladitya of Yuan Chwang could have been no 
other than the Siladitya I of the Maitraka dynasty.^ 

If this is admitted then it would imply that he must be granted a 
further period of ten more years viz., from A. D. 560 till 610. This 
would leave only thirty-six years, viz., A.D. 610 till 646, the latter being 
one of the known dates of Dharasena IV, which must be divided 
between six kings who appear to have ruled between Siladitya 
I and Dharasena IV, implying that each of these rulers 
might have had a short reign of about six years. We may 
therefore reject the theory that the Valabhi ruler who was defeated 
by Haraavardhana was Dhruvasena II, and that this event should be 
placed after A. D. 638 and before A. D. 640-41.^ The Kaira grant 
of Dharasena IV dated S. (G) 330 (A. D. 648) states that it was issued 
from “ the camp of victory at Bharukaccha ” and in this grant he is 
styled as Paramnmahesvai'a Sri Bhatjarakn, titles which imply paramount 
supremacy. The reason why this grant was issued from a camp of 
victory cannot be precisely determined, but from the analogy of a 
similar expression in the grants of Samudra Gupta and of Jivita 
Gupta II, it is probable that he was on a military expedition 
the exact nature of which however cannot be specified. The Nausari 
grant of Jayabhata II, dated A. D. 706, tells us that his great grand 
father Dadda II protected the lord of Valabhi.^ If we assign twenty- 
five years to each of Jayabhata's predecessors including himself, then 
we may set forth the tentative chronology of these rulers as below : 

Da^da II —A. D. 606-631. 

Jayabhata I — 631-56. 

Dadda III — 656-681. 

Jayabhata II — 681-706. 

* S. Levi has arrived at the same conclusion from other points of view: see/r/. 
Asiatique, July-Dee., 1897, pp. 526; /.A, XXXIII, pp. IIOII. Mookerji, however, is not 
prepared to accept this inference. Cf, his Harsa, p. 31, foot-note l, pp. 62-63. He makes 
Yasodharman, of the Mandasor inscription, “the founder'^ of the Malava empire, 
identifies him with the conqueror mentioned by Kalhana {Rajatarahgini, II, 7, III, 125) and 
states that he was succeeded by his son Siladitya, who is mentioned by Yuan Chwfing, as 
having reigned 60 years prior to his visit and states that Yasovati, the mother of Har§a, 
was the daughter of Yas 5 dharman Vikramfiditya* (Mookerji, Ibid, pp. 59-60, 67.) 
These suggestions though ingenious are not supported by other evidence. 

* Vincent Smith, E. if. p. 354, (4th ed.) ; also see Ettinghausen, Harsa Vardhana, 
pp. 47-49 ; Rayebaudhuri, op, ciu, p. 354, f . no. I. 

» /. A,Xm,p.79. 
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But we have extant records of Dadda II showing that he was living 
daring A* D 629, 634 and 641.^ This chronology would consequently 
make Dadda II a contemporary not only of Harsavardhana (A. D. 
606-648) but also of Dharasena IV, whose Bhavnagar grant is dated S.(G) 
326 (A. D. 646). In support of this statement we may cite some inscrip- 
tions of Dharasena IV which prove that he must have been a contem- 
porary of Harsavardhana... His Valabhi plate is dated in S. (G) 326, 
viz., A. D. 648, and in this record he is styled as a Paramamahehmra 
Paramahhaffaraka Mnhdrdjd Ihirdja Paramesvara Cakravariin? In his 
Kaira grant he is given the same titles and its date is stated to be 
8ain, dOO-30-d vi-Mdrg-m‘2 which, owing to rules of mean inter- 
calculation has been considered to be equivalent to A. D. 648.® In 
his Alina copper plates, dated Sam. 300-S0 viz., A. D. 650, he is 
again graced with the full royal titles^ which have been noticed in 
his previous grants. From these records it may therefore be concluded 
that Dharasena IV was not only a contemporary of Dadda II but 
also of Harsavardhana, whom he evidently survived by two years. 
Yuan Chwang s statement that Harsa reigned in peace for thirty 
years, evidently after his defeat in A. D. 612 by Pulikesiii II, 
cannot be literally accepted as true, because we know from Yuan 
Chwang himself that Harsa went on a conquering expedition to 
Kongoda (Ganjam) and this event may be placed in the year 
A. D. 636. This would mean that Harsa resumed his military activi- 
ties after an interval of nearly twenty four years. Probably his 
next war after this incursion into Ganjam was in the year in 
A. D. 640 or shortly after. As Dharasena IV, miscalled by Yuan 
Chwang as Dhruvabhata, was present at the sixth quinquennial 
assembly in A. D. 636, till that year there could not have been any 
war between Harsa and Dharasena IV. In A.D. 646 this ruler of Valabhi 
thought himself powerful enough to assume imperial titles, a right which 
must have been challenged by Harsa and in this fight Dharasena IV, being 
defeated, must have fled to Dadda II who claims to have protected 
him.® This inference can be proved by the Valabhi grant of Dhara- 
sena IV which is dated Som. SOO-ZO-O-Asadha su 10 viz., A. D. 646 
and in this grant he is styled as Paramamahehwa Poramahha{t/lraka 

^ I. A., XIII, pp. 8l, 88, Ii8, E. L, II, p. 20; Fleet, D. K. Z>., pp. 3I3-314. 

2 /. A., p. 145 B. B. R. A. 5., X, pp. 77, 79- 

* Ibid, XV, p. Also see Fleet, C. /. /. Ill, Intr. 93; Sewell and Dikshit, Ind. 
Calendar, p. XXIII. 

* /. A., VII, p. 73. 

Shamans Hwui Li and Yen Tsung, Life, pp. 159, 172; Hiuen Tsiang, op.ciu, 
II, p. 206. 

* On this point see Fleet, op. ciu, p. 314 ; K. Chattopidhyaya, P. /. //, C., (3rd Sess.) 
P.59B. 
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Maharajadhinlja Paramesvara. Therefore as Dharasena IV is not 
styled in any of his earlier grants with these royal titles it may be 
inferred that in A. D. 646 his claims to these honours must have been 
challenged by Harsavardhana who was then the paramount sovereign 
of northern India. If this was then the case then Dharasena IV, on 
being defeated by Harsa, must have fled for refuge to Dadda II who 
must consequently have been the contemporary of Dharasena IV and 
of Harsa as well.^ 

Dharasena IV seems to have been an important king of Valabhi 
in the days of Harsa. Viisn Chwang calls him in one place Tu- 
/' 0 -/ 70 -/V and in another as Tu-ln-po-pct which only suggests 

that he was evidently not quite sure of what he had heard about 
this king. He further calls him “the king of the South”*, which at 
first appears rather strange, for it is well-known that he was after all 
a ruler of Valabhi. But Valabhi was not conquered by Prabhakara- 
vardhana for Bana says that the former was only “atroubler of the 
sleep of Gujarat, a looter to the lawlessness of the Latas, an axe to 
the creeper of Malava's glory,” ^ which implies that neither Gujarat 
nor Lata was conquered by Prabhakaravardhana. But as the Nausari 
grant of Jayabhata II informs us, Harsa evidently defeated the king of 
Valabhi for a time although an alliance had been effected with him 
through matrimonj" as is borne out by Yuan Chwang. But Yuan 
Chwang does not tell us that Dharasena IV, or rather Dliruvabhata 
as he calls him, was a subordinate of Harsa. Probably this was not 
the case at first, because we know that, as the Nausari grant informs 
us, Dadda II gave shelter to this king after his defeat at the hands 
of Harsa and there is every reason to conclude that the rulers of 
Valabhi during this period, especially after the defeat of Harsa most 
probably in A. D. 612, considered themselves to be the subordinates 
of Pulikesin II, who appears to have frightened all these rulers. His 
Aihoje inscription says that “subdued by his splendour the Latas, 
Malavas and Gurjaras became as it were teachers of how feudatories 
subdued by force ought to behave.”® This expression lias been, I 
think, rightly interpreted by Kielhorn to mean that “these were not 
conquered by force but submitted to or sought the protection of 


‘ /. B, B. R, A, S,, X, p. 77 ; also see I. A,, I, p. 14. 

® Yuan Chwang, op. ciL, II, p. 246 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciU, II, p. 267. 
» Shamans Hwui Lui and Yen Tsung, Life, p, I85. 

^ Ibid. 

* B§na, Harsacariia, p. loi, 

® B. /., VI, no. I, p. 10. 
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Pulikesin, of their own accord/*^ This interpretation would explain why 
Yuan Chwang calls Dharasena IV a king of the south*” 

8. Political Condition on the death of Har^avardhana. 

When Harsa died chaos set in the kingdom of the Pu^pabhutis, 
where Arjuna his minister wrought havoc for a time until he was 
conquered by Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa as is recorded in his 
Nidhanpur plates.'*^ Madhava Gupta must have been loft supreme in 
his kingdom of Magadha while Bhaskaravarman was master of 
Kamarupa and Karnasuvarna as well. But Tibet appears to have 
exercised considerable influence over Bengal and Bihar* till probably 
king Adityasena issued his Shahpur Stone Image inscription in A. D. 
672-73 in which there is a reference to the BalCicUiikrta Salapaksa.^* - 

This grant implies that Adityasena asserted successfully his power 
in south Bihar in this year. His Mandar and Deoghar inscriptions 
show that he succeeded in establishing his power also in the Bhagalpur 
and the Santal Parganas districts of Bengal. The Khadgas of 
Samatata, whose records have been found in the Dacca and Comilla 
districts in Bengal, bearing dates between A. D. 650-700, reveal that 
during this period they too were successful in this part of Bengal.^ 
With the decay of the Maukharis arose the Gaudas as a sea-power 
in Bengal*' 

It is likely that the Gaudas were a sea-power already in the 
days of Jivita Gupta I {circa A. D. 518-43,) for in the Aphsad stone 
inscription of Adityasena it is revealed how the very terrible 
scorching fever (of fear) left not (his) haughty foes, even though 
they stood on the sea-shores that were cool with the flowing and 
ebbing currents of water.’* « This allusion to a sea-power is obviously 
to the Gaudas who seem to have been a sea-faring people. About 
this time they also appear to have come into conflict with the 
Maukharis for the emperor Isanavarman in his Haraha inscription, 

‘ E, /., VI, no- 1, p, 2. 

* Fleet conjectured that this ruler of the South was probably Saty^ra3'^a Dhruva- 

raya Indravarman, the uncle of Pulikesin II, who was governor of four visayas and was 
stationed at Revatidvipa. (Fleet, C.LL, III, Intr* p. 40; 7 * B. 5 L, X, p. 365.) 

But this governor was never a lord of ValabhL 

® E. XII, no. 13, p. 76, 

* Ibid. 

* Fleet, op. ciUt (43) p. 210. 

^ J. A. k B,, XIX, pp. 376-78 ; Chavannes, LifCf pp. XXXVI-VII ; Ray, Dynastic 
History of Northern India, I, p. 275. 

' E. /., XIV, no. 5, P. 117 - 
Fleet, op. dt., (42) p 205. 
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dated A. D. 554, is stated to have kept the sea-faring {Saniudrdsraya) 
Gaudas within their own bounds,' The Faridpur plates refer to 
three rulers known as Dharmaditya, Gopacandra and Samaca- 
radeva, who appear to have carried on their administration in 
one of their provinces called Varakamandala.^ The ruler Sama- 
caradeva is styled as a Mahclrajadhinlja in one of the Faridpur 
records and two of his coins with the legends Samdcdra Narendnv 
vinlla have been found with the nahdi symbol which appears on 
the coins of Sasanka.® But these rulers are not however called 
Gaudas. These proofs appear insufficient to accept the statement 
that “ there can be hardly any doubt that Samachara was the 
predecessor of Sasanka as a Gauda king.”^ But it is also difficult 
to accept the view that the alliance of this Sasanka with D6va 
Gupta was owing to “ blood-relationship, Sasanka being himself 
perhaps a Gupta, the son or nephew of king Mahasena Gupta.'* " 
Perhaps the only reason for making such an assertion is that a certain 
Ms, of the Har^acarita calls him Narendra Gupta and if this is 
accepted then it would mean that the Gupta who is stated by Bana 
to have seized Kanauj was Sasanka himself and the escape of 
Pajyaer! from her prison might have been under his orders.® These 
conclusions appear untenable. 

9. The Disappearance of the Maukharis. 

With the premature death of the Maukhari ruler Grahavarman, 
son of Avantivarman, the House of the Maukharis which had allied 
itself by a dynastic marriage with that of the Puspabhutis, became 
almost extinct in as much as Grahavarman had no children. But on 
the testimony of Yuan Chw^ng it may be said that there was probably 
one more, though not possibly the last, member of this dynasty known 
as Piirnavarman who, according to Yuan Chwang, was “the last 
of the race of Asoka,*’^ It has been surmised that ^this Purna- 
varman might have been a brother of Grahavarman and must 
have been alive about the year A. D. 637, when Yuan Chwang visi- 
ted the city of Kanauj.® This Purpavarman, it is important to re- 
member, is called by Yuan ChwAng “the king of Magadha " which 


* £. /., XIV, no. 5 i p« 120 . 

» /, A. XXXIX, pp. 193-98. 

® Allan, Catalogue^ p. 4I7. 

* Mooker ji, Harsaj p. 70 f. n. i. 

® lUdt p. 71, f. n, I. Also see Allan, op, cU„ p. DXIV, 

® R, D. Baner ji, History of Bengal Hn Bengali) p. 106 ; Mooker ji. Ibid, p, 71, 
' Yuan Chwang, op, du, II, p, 115, Hiuen Tsiang, op, du, II, p. 118. 

^ Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, MaukhSris and the Sahgam Age, p* III. 
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implies that he must have exercised authority over Magadha as well. 
It is possible, though of course it cannot be stated with certainty, 
that Hari^avardhana, on the death of his brother-in-law Qrahavarman 
Maukhari of Kanyakubja, condescended to permit Purnavarman, who 
was in all probability a kinsman of Qrahavarman, to continue to 
rule over Magadha from which Deva Gupta must have by A. D. 612 
been driven out in case he had occupied it after the death of his 
father Mahasena Gupta, his alliance with the Gauda Sasaijka and 
their incursions on Kanyakubja which resulted in the extinction of 
the line of Qrahavarman Maukhari. Consequently Deva Gupta must 
have shifted his quarters towards eastern Malwa where he is not 
recorded to have been beaten or destroyed by Harsa. Such a 
probability can be understood if we realise what a bitter opponent Deva 
Gupta was of Harsa and, if these were the conditions which mater- 
ialised, then we can understand why Yuan Chwang calls Purnavarman 
a ruler of Magadha. If this was really the case then it would mean 
that in A. D. 637, viz, the year in which Yuan Chwang visited 
Magadha, neither Deva Gupta nor Madhava Gupta occupied the 
throne of Magadha and it is not unnatural to believe that Madhava 
Gupta was living at the court of Harga. That this Madhava 
Gupta must have reigned is borne out by the Aphsad and the Deo- 
Baranark stone inscriptions, but it must not also be forgotten that, 
as D^va Gupta lived to create considerable consternation after 
the death of Qrahavarman, most likely the former, namely, Deva Gupta* 
also must have ruled almost side by side with Madhava Gupta. 
If Deva Gupta was the lord of Malwa, over which country could 
Madhava Gupta have ruled is a question which now remains to 
be solved. It is just possible, for it cannot be proved, that Madhava 
Gupta for his loyalty and his services to Harsa was placed 
by him on the throne of Magadha shortly after the death of 
Ptirpavarman. The Chinese work Fang-Chih states that Harsa 

administered the Maukhari kingdom “in conjunction with his own 
widowed sister, but it must also be remembered that in his own 
Naianda seals he is given imperial titles.® This would only mean that 
Har^a might have administered for a time the Maukhari kingdom in 
the way suggested in the Chinese work and then, when he had waged 
“incessant warfare until in six years he had fought the Five Indies 
bestowed the kingdom of Magadha on Madhava Gupta and 
devolved upon himself the administration of the kingdom of the 

‘ C/. Watters, op. cit, I, p. 345 * 

^ A. S. I JL, 1917-18, p. 44* 

* YQan Chw&ng, op. cit, I, p* 343 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciU I, p. 213. 
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Maukhd^ris. Of course there must have survived petty Maukhari 
administrators like the noble Bhogavarman who married the daughter 
of the Later Gupta emperor Adityasena*. 

IV. The Last Phase 

The Chronology of the Later Guptas 

Taking the year A. D, 467-88 as Krsna Gupta’s first regnal year, 
as suggested earlier, we may say that Mahasena Gupta might have 
reigned from circa A, D. 593 till A. D. 618 and that Deva Gupta III 
succeeded him from circa A. D. 618 and ruled till A. D. 643. But 
Madhava Gupta, almost a contemporary of Harsa, was not a king 
from A. D. 606 till 612, if during these years, according to Yuan Chwang, 
Harsa was constantly engaged in warfare. Still whether he was given 
the kingdom of Magadha in A. D. 612 or in 618 cannot be ascertained 
but it does not appear unreasonable to conclude that Madhava Gupta 
might have ruled over Magadha from circa A. D. 643. This is 
because, as stated before, according to Yuan Chwang in A. D. 637 
Purnavarman, the ruler of Magadha, was ruling there and this 
would naturally exclude the possibility of Deva Gupta's having then 
occupied the throne of Magadha at this period. If it is admitted 
that Purnavarman died a few years later after A. D, 637, we may 
state that Madhava Gupta must have ruled from A. D. 643 till A. D. 
668. There is another reason to conclude that Madhava Gupta 
might have commenced to rule from A. D. 643. If Mahasena Gupta 
reigned from A. D. 593 till A. D. 618, then his son Deva Gupta III 
may be said to have followed him and ruled from A. D. 618 till 
A. D. 643, as Harsa is not recorded to have either killed or 
driven him away from his own dominions in Malwa (eastern) 
or from the country itself.^ Moreover it is difficult to think 
that during the life-time of his brother, Madhava Gupta would have 
dared to occupy the throne of Magadha even with the support 
of Har^a. But Yuan Chwang records definitely that Purnavarman 
was on the throne of Magadha in A. D. 637. Madhava Gupta 
must have ruled for a considerable time in Magadha for his 
son and heir Adityasena did not create an empire but only 
enlarged the one which he inherited from his father. Even 
if this period is given to Madhava Gupta, then the period 
reckoned from the year A. D. 595, when his father Mahasena Gupta 
sent his children to Prabhakaravardhana, till A. D. 643 would only 

» /. A,, IX, p. i8o. 

» C/. Bana, Harsacarita, pp. 224, 25X. 
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give Madbava Gupta a reign of forty-eight years. If in A.D* 595 Madhava 
Gupta was only about ten or twelve years as he appears to have been 
for he was meant only as a companion to Harsa, then he must have 
been in A. D. 668 quite an old man of nearly eighty-two years. His 
brother Kr^na Gupta IV does not appear to have reigned at all as no 
inscription mentions that he ever ruled and his name may consequently 
be excluded in suggesting a tentative chronology of the different 
rulers. 

If these suggestions are admissible then Adityasena may be said 
to have reigned from circa A. D. 668 till A.D. 693 in the usual course 
giving him, as for each of his predecessors, twenty-five years. His 
Shahpur stone image inscription clearly tells us that he was alive in A.D. 
672-73 in the region of south-east of Bihar.^ In this as well as in his 
Deoghar and Aphsad stone inscriptions he is not given any titles 
of paramount supremacy but in his Mandar Rock Hill inscription, 
which is undated, he is called ParamabhaftarQka Mahardjadhirdja 
Paramc4vara? Fleet therefore concluded that the Mandar Rock Hill 
inscription must have been issued some time later in the reign of 
Adityasena.^ This conclusion would naturally imply that Adityasena 
must have lived for a longer period after A. D. 672*73 and we may 
in the circumstances grant him a further extension and thus limit his 
reign to the year A. D. 693. 

If this chronology again is admissible then we may observe that 
his son Deva Gupta IV, who married Kamaladevi, might have lived from 
circa A.D. 693 till A.D. 706. This is because we know that his son Visnu 
Gupta commenced to reign from A. D. 706. Dr A. S. Altekar states 
that he has recently discovered at Mangraon in the Shahbad district 
qf Bihar an inscription of the Later Gupta ruler Visnu Gupta, which is 
dated in his 17th regnal year and in the 117th year probably of the 
Harsa era. If this is the case then it would mean the Visnu Gupta 
commenced to reign from A, D. 706 and ruled for 17 years viz., till 
A. D. 723.^ He is not recorded to have died in this year and we 
may therefore state, of course tentatively, that he might have reigned 
from A.D. 706 till A.D. 731, allotting to him the usual twenty-five years. 

^ Fleet, op, ciu, (43) p. 2I0. 

* iHd,, (44-45) pp. 211-13. 

* Ibid,f p. 2II. In the KathUsaritsdgara mention is made of a king of UjjairU 
called i^dityasena: In the city of Ujjaini, which is celebrated throughout the earth, 
there was in former days a king named Adityasena ”. II, p. 54. Then it is related how 
** thus he obtained the mighty rank of a king, and gradually conquered the whole earth, 
so that his foot was worshipped by all kings...” S 5 madeva, Kathdsaritsdgara, II, p. 80, 

* Altekar, /. N. S, /., Ill, pt I, p. 57. 
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If this is tenable then Adityasena, D5va Gupta IV and Visnu Gupta 
might have been the contemporaries of the Western Calukya rulers 
Vikramaditya I (A. D. 655-680), Vinayaditya (A. D. 680-96) and 
Vijayaditya (A. D. 696-733) respectively. 

Then only one more Later Gupta ruler would now remain for 
further consideration and that is Jivita Gupta 11. Continuing the 
dates given to his predecessors he too may be allotted provisionally 
the period of circa A. D. 731-56. Jivita Gupta II was the great- 
grandson of Adityasena who was alive in A. D. 672-73 in the 
male line. His contemporary in the female line was Jayadeva II 
whose known date is {Harsa) saivvat 15S Kdrtiika sukla-navamydrn 
approximately equivalent to A. D. 16th October 758.i Thus, according 
to the dates which wo have assigned to Jivita Gupta II, he would 
only be the contemporary of Jayadeva II, who was certainly alive in 
A. D. 758. It is possible as will be shown presently, that Jivita Gupta 
II lived only for a short time, at the most for about ten years. He was 
in all likelihood unmarried at least when this grant was made, for in 
his Deo-Baranark inscription mention is made of four of his ancestors 
and the names of all their queens are mentioned while nothing is 
stated about the queen of Jivita Gupta II who issued the inscription. 

2. The Decline of the Later Guptas 

After the demise of Madhava Gupta, who no doubt succeeded 
Deva Gupta III, the decline of the Later Guptas may be said to 
have commenced with the rise of the last great ruler of this 
dynasty, namely Adityasena. If Deva Gupta III can be assigned to 
a period between A. D. 618-43, being a contemporary of Harsavardhana, 
and his successor Madhava Gupta, to a period between A. D. 643-68, 
allotting each on an average a quarter of a century, for we have 
no evidence that Madhava Gupta lived or reigned for a short time, 
then the successor of Madhava Gupta, Adityasena, may on the 
same basis be said to have reigned from A. D. 668-93. This ruler 
revived the glories of the Later Guptas but had to bear the brunt 
of the might of the Western Cajukyas. The Later Guptas, in the 
first half of the seventh century, had to face the onslaught of the 
Southern powers. One of these might have been the Ra^trakutas 
but this is only doubtful. The PandurangapaUi plates of Avidh^ya, 
dated circa A. D. 516, record that his grandfather Mananka conquered 
the countries of Anga, Vidarbha, ASmaka and Satkunta.^ This 


IX,p.i8o. 

* M. A, i?., 1929 , pp. 197 , 198 . 
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assertion would mean that, if a reign of twenty-five years is to be 
assigned to the two predecessors of Avidheya, then we may place 
Mananka in circa A. D. 466-91. This period falls within the reign of 
Budha Gupta but we have not only his inscriptions but also those of his 
successors down even to Bhanu Gupta Baldditya III, which prove 
that Anga till the first quarter of the sixth century was in Gupta 
hands. It is also possible that Mananka had a successful campaign 
like the one by the early Kalaccuriya Sankaragana or it may be 
just an empty boast but nothing can be said definitely about this claim 
beyond these conjectures. The Guptas were, however, not dispossessed 
of the Anga country during Budha Gupta and most probably till the 
days of Bhanu Gupta too. 

Adityasena may be said to have been the last great ruler of his 
dynasty. That he was master of southern and east Bihar is proved 
by the Aphsad, Shahpur and Mandar inscriptions. The undated 

Mandar inscription clearly depicts him as the ruler of the whole earth 
extending to the shores of the seas and as the performer of four 
of the great Asvamedha and similar sacrifices.^ He evidently 

gave up the old policy of his forefathers of animosity against the 
Gaudas and the Maukharis for we find that one of his engravers 
was the Gauda Sdksmasiva,® who is referred to in the above 

mentioned inscription. He even contracted a dynastic alliance with a 
minor Maukhari chief named Bhogavarman, who might have been 
the successor of Purnavarman who probably succeeded Graha- 
varman Maukhari, the brother-in-law of Harsa. Bh5gavarman is 
said to have married a daughter of the great emperor Adityasena 
but her name is not given.^ The supremacy of Adityasena in 
the Madhyadesa is indirectly proved by the Deo-Baranark inscription 
of his grandson, Jivita Gupta II, which was issued from his 

jayaskandhavara at Gdmatikottaka.'* It is therefore not strange to 
learn that he assumed imperial titles as can be seen from his 
Mandar stone inscription wherein he is styled as the Paramabhaidfiraka 
MaMrdjddhirdja} The Deoghar inscription refers to his patronage 
of temples and the Shahpur stone epigraph points to his charity 
to Buddhist sahghdrdmas like the Nalanda viharaJ^ Such benefactions 
show that he must have been, like many of the Imperial and Later 
Gupta emperors, a tolerant monarch. 

* /• A. S. B., LII, pt I, p. 190; Fleet, C. /. Ill, (45), p. 213. 

* Fleet, Ihid^ (42) p. 208. 

« /. A,, IX, p. 178; E. /.. V, no. S 4 h P- 74- 

‘ Fleet, op. at, (46), p. 217. 

^ Ibid.t (44)f P* 212. 

‘ IMd., (43, 45) pp. 210, 213. 
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Duriog this ruler's reign the Later Gupta power received the last 
great blow to its supremacy, influence and prestige from the Western 
Oalukyas of BAdami. The policy of the Western Cajukyas to conquer 
north Indian countries may be said to have commenced from the days of 
Klrtivarman I who ascended the throne in A. D. 566-67. The 
Mahaku^a pillar inscription tells us that he was victorious over the 
kings of Variga, Aiiga, Kalinga, Vattura, Magadha and Madraka.^ 
This revelation may be taken to imply that he must have enjoyed some 
victories over Bhanu Gupta BdUiiitya III, who may be said to have 
lived between A. D. 507-35. Mangalesa, his successor in his turn 
fostered this idea of conquering the regions of the north and by his 
two victories over Buddharaja, “ acquired the whole of the northern 
territory up to the river Kim or perhaps to the Mahi before A. D. 
609. Pulikesin II, as stated already, defeated the famous Harsavardhana 
somewhere in the region of the Narmada on the southern bank of 
which Pulikesi’s forces were encamped in A, D. 612. The reign of 
this ruler ended in chaos especially owing to the Pallavas who 
attacked his kingdom and even laid waste Badami, his capital.® He must 
have ruled from A. D. 634 till A.D. 655.^ He was followed by Aditya- 
varman about whom little is known, Candraditya who reigned from 
A. D. 655-59, and then came Vikramaditya I who ruled from A. D. 655 
till A.D. 688, None of these rulers is said to have attacked any monarch 
of northern India and the reason was probably because all of these 
were busy with the destruction of the Pallavas and the other three 
Southern powers. But with the accession of Vinayaditya (A. D. 
680--96) the ambition of the Western Calukyas to conquer the 
northern regions was again revived. He is stated to have conquered 
the Haihayas (Kalaccuriyas), Vijas, Malavas and acquired the Pali- 
dhvajd and other insignia of sovereignty by defeating some para- 
mount sovereign of northern India as is recorded in his Haribar plates 
dated A. D. 694-95. But this statement need not necessarily be taken 
to mean that this conquest was effected in this year because it is 
stated therein that he carried out these conquests “ at the command of 
his father ” whose last known date is A. D. 668.® It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that this command must have been issued 

* /. A., XIX, p. 19. VaUtira is probably to be identified with Oddra— the modern 
Orissa. R. N, S. 

* Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 347. 

* E, L, III, no. 38, p. 277. 

^ Fleet, op. city p, 358. 

* Ibidy p. 337* 

® L A.i VII, p. 303. The Malavas should not be confused with the people of the 
Malaya country as Fleet suggests. Cf. D, K. Z?., p. 368. 
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while he was alive and that it was carried out either during his 
father 8 life-time or more probably soon after his death, namely 
within A. D. 680-90. But we know for certain that Adityasena was 
alive in A. D. 672-73 as is recorded in his Shapur stone image 
inscription.^ This inscription along with the Aphsad stone epigraph, 
because they do not contain any of his paramount titles, were 
rightly considered by Fleet to have been issued slightly earlier than 
his undated Mandar Rock Hill inscription in which he and his wife 
Konadevi are graced with full royal titles.^ The allotment of an 
average of twenty-five years to each of his predecessors would place 
him between A. D. 668-93. This chronological arrangement 
would consequently exclude the possibility that Adityasena was most 
probably the north Indian king who was defeated by Vinayaditya 
whose contemporary appears to have been Deva Gupta IV, the son and 
successor of Adityasena. It must be remembered that he too adopted 
imperial titles of paramount supremacy as an emperor. The 
Sakaloftardpaihandtha defeated by Vinayaditya was therefore in 
all probability this Deva Gupta IV, rather than his father, even 
considering that this defeat was effected within the years A. D. 680-90. 

The Deoghar inscription, which is also undated, relates that 
Adityasena was ‘'returning from the Cola city.*'^ It is not known 
whether or not Adityasena made any expedition into the Cola 
country and “we have only to supposed it has been surmised, “that 
Adityasena of Magadha was invited to join that (what?) he was none too 
loth to risk the adventure, and that he accompanied Vikramaditya 
to U^aiyur in 674 A. D., and it becomes clear how in an inscription 
in his own dominions he can be said to have ‘arrived from the 
Ch 6 la city ' sometime later."'^ This view is untenable for Vikramaditya I 
is not known to have made any expedition into Gupta territory, 
nor is he recorded to have defeated any Later Gupta kings, and he 
therefore could not have compelled or made it obligatory for a 
sovereign of the north to accompany him in a campaign into the 
Cola country. But Vikramaditya I avenged his fathers defeat 
when he “ seized Kafici after defeating the leader of the Pallavas 
and humbling the pride of the Cola, Pfiiidya and Kerala “ rulers in 
Saka 612, viz., A. D. 690.5 Unless more tangible proof is forthcoming 

* Fleet, C. L /., Ill, (43), p. 2ia 

* Ibid. 

» Ibid., ( 45 ) p. 213 . 

* Aravamuthan, The Kdveri, the Mmkhdris and the Sangam Age, pp. 32-33, For 
contrary views see S. K. Aiyangar,/. /. H., V, pp. 324-2$. 

5 /. A., VI, p. 87. 
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we may consider this statement in the Deoghar inscription of Aditya- 
sena to be merely a poetical fiction,^ 

But the acquisition of the Gahga- Yamuna symbol is significant and 
it can only mean the defeat of a ruler of that region viz., the Madhya- 
ddsa, which was then only in the hands of the Later Guptas. But 
the sovereign whom Vinayaditya defeated is also styled as Vajrata 
in Western Calukya as well as some Rastrakuta records.^ Whether 
or not Deva Gupta IV had such a title is not known. Never- 
theless it is interesting to note that the successor of Vinayaditya 
called Vijayaditya (A. D. 696-733-34) pushed further into northern 
India and acquired like his father once again the Palidhvaja and the 
symbol of the Ganga and the Yamuna.* This would imply that 
within the period of his reign (A. D. 696-733-34), Vijayaditya must 
have attacked successfully some ruler of northern India who was 
powerful in the Madhyadesa. 

During this period the Later Gupta rulers Deva Gupta IV and 
his son Visnu Gupta must have reigned on the throne of Magadha 
and these were probably attacked by Vijayaditya, as his records 
suggest. The Aryamanjusrimulakalpa relates that there was in 
Magadha a king named Deva who had a son called Candra.^ 
Contemporary Later Gupta inscriptions reveal that the name of 
Vi§iiu Gupta's father was Deva Gupta,* while the reverse of the 
coins of the former show that he had the hiruda of Cavdrdditya} It has 
therefore been concluded that the Deva of the Aryamanjusrimulakalpa 
should be identified with the Deva Gupta of the inscriptions 
and that Candra mentioned therein could not have been any 
other than the Visnu Gupta Candradilya of the inscriptions 
and the coins.® It is doubtful whether these identifications can 
be accepted without any reservation, especially because the 
Manjusrlmulakalpa is not only “ cryptic, enigmatic and confused ", 

^ A similar tradition is recorded in the KaihSsaritsagara. It is stated therein that 
a king of Vatsa ” conquered the Colas: ** The Kaveri being crossed by him in his 
victorious onset, and the glory of the Ch51a race being surpassed, were befouled at the 
same time. He no longer allowed the Muralas to exalt their heads, for they were 
completely beaten by tributes imposed on them. Though his elephants drank the 
waters of the Godavari divided into seven streams, they seemed to discharge them 
seven-fold in the form of ichor. The king crossed the Reva and reached Ujjaini and 
entered the city, being made by Can4amahasena to precede him Somadeva, KatM^' 
saritsSgara, II, pp. 92-93. 

* /. A., XI, pp. II4, 119 ; /. A.t IX, p. 129. 

® Aryamc^usrimUlakalpat w. 676-678, p. 50, (Jayaswal’s ed, 1934). 

^ Fleet, C, /. /., Ill, (46), p. 217. 

‘ Allan, Catalogue, pp. LXI, CIV, 145-46. 

® Altekar,/. N. St /., Ill, pt I, p. 59. 
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but it is also a later Buddhist work which enshrines only Buddhist 
tradition. If these identifications are consequently rejected then it 
would imply that during this period, namely between A. D. 706-774, 
there were two Visnu Guptas. This inference is not improbable in 
view of the two Visnu Guptas who can be traced in the Mangraon 
and the Nalanda Seal inscriptions.^ 

3. The Collapse of the Later Gupta Dynasty 

Little is known about the descendant of Adityasena who appears 
to have been the last great ruler of the Later Gupta dynasty. 
Neither Harsa nor Bhaskaravarman succeeded in establishing a 
powerful dynasty either in Bihar or in Bengal. The successors of 
Adityasena were monarchs who continued to adopt the titles of 
paramount supermacy like Adityasena himself, but as shown above 
they must have been weak sovereigns who often felt the brunt of 
the Western Calukya invasions. The Ragholi (Balaghat district, C, P.) 
plates of the Saila king Jayavardhana II inform us that his grand- 
father took Kasi after killing its “self-conceited and cruel king," 
while the elder brother of this grandfather is recorded to have taken 
the whole of the Paundra country (Bihar and Bengal) after destroying 
its ruler.^ As this script of this record very much resembles that 
of the Paithan plates of Govinda III dated in the year 794 A. D., 
Dr. H. 0, Ray has suggested that it is “not unreasonable to refer 
the events recorded above to c. 725 A. D." He further thinks it not 
improbable that the Paundra king referred to in this inscription was 
either Jivita Gupta II or one of the successors of Adityasena.® 
This ruler could not have been Adityasena because he could not have 
possibly lived after A. D. 693 and we may therefore say that his 
grandson Visnu Gupta Candrddilyay who may be placed between 
A. D. 706-25, was most likely the ruler who fell a prey to the 
un-named Saila conqueror in the first quarter of the eighth century. 

This invasion of the Sailas was shortly followed by that of 
Ya6ovarman who can hardly be called a Maukhari,^ though he has 

* Cf. Ch. V infra. Sect. Ill, 5, pp. 389 for further details on this question. Also see 
Altekar,/. N, S, /., Ill, Pt I, pp. 57-59; Ibid,, Pt II, p. 104. 

* E. IX, no. 5, pp. 4I*'47- 

® Ray, D, H. N, /., I, p. 271. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has suggested that, as 
Jayadeva the grandson of Adityasena in the female line was alive in Harsa samvat 1 53 
(A D. 759“6o), the date of Jivita Gupta II, who was his grandson in the male line, 
would be roughly about the middle of the eighth century when according to 
Kalhaiia’s Rajatarangini the Kashmir ruler Lalitaditya Muktipida defeated and 
overthrew completely the ruler of Kanou j. ” /. /. H,, V, p 325. The reign of Jivita 
Crupta II must be placed a little after the first quarter of the eighth century as will be 
shown presently and Jivita Gupta II must have been defeated by Yasovarman, who about 
A D, 731 was himself destroyed by the Karkotaka king Lalitiditya. 

* C/* Kres, The MaukhSris, p. 136, A contrary view was expressed long ago by 
Aravamuthan. Cf. The Ktmri, the Maumris and the Sangam Age, p. 113. ' 
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been characterised by Kalhana as the lord of “the land of Kanya- 
kubja from the bank of the Yamuna to the Kalika Stein identified 
this ruler with the king of Central India, Lcha^mo-on-vio, who in 
A. D. 731 sent an embassy to the Chinese court. This king is 
described in the Oaudaidho as having been on the throne in circa 
A. D. 731-36 when he probably undertook his di'jvijaya. He is 
recorded to have attacked, d^'feated and slain a Magadha king 
{Magadhddhi pa). This Magadha monarch appears at first to have fled 
from the field of battle, but he was captured and slaughtered, his 
queens taken prisoners and reduced to slavery.® The only Magadha 
monarch, who was his possible contemporary was Jivita Gupta II whose 
reign can consequently be restricted from A. D. 725 to A. D. 731. If the 
Deo-Oaranark inscription is any indication of this ruler s martial 
spirit, for he seems to have issued this inscription from his camp 
of victory at G5matikotta, then it may be hazarded that this 
Yasdvarman probably met with some resistance on the field of 
battle, and perhaps Jivita Gupta II only yielded ultimately to the 
superior forces of Yasovarman. Therefore, with the destruction of Jivita 
Gupta II between the years A. D. 725-731, the last representative of 
the Gupta empire vanished for ever from the scene of history and 
the age of the Guptas may be said to have closed. 

But the success of this usurper was deservedly short-lived for 
only nemesis appears to have overtaken him. This conqueror of the 
Magadha kingdom was not long left in peace to enjoy the fruits of 
his conquest, although he turned eastwards and compelled the king 
of Vanga, “ though proud in the possession of a large number of 
war-like elephants”, to acknowledge his overlordship.* This Vanga 
ruler was possibly one of the Khadga rulers of Samatata styled as 
the Vindhyesvara,* But the collapse of the Gupta power only opened 
the way for a number of invasions. Shortly after this brief 
triumph of Yasovarman in or about A. D. 736 he was defeated by 
the Karkdtaka king Lalitaditya Muktapida, probably known to the 

' Rajaiaranginty I, Bk. IV, vv. 132-46, pp; l 3 i -*34 (ed. by Stein, West- 

minster, MDCCCC). 

* Vakpatiraja, GaudavUhOf vv. 354, 414-20, pp. 104, H3-14. Dr H. C. Ray 
thinks that this Magadha king was probably “ one of the l§aila rulers, who is referred to 
in the Ragholi plates of Jayavardhana II (E. /., IX, no. 5 pp. 41-47) but I would suggest 
that it was Jivita Gupta II as explained above. 

* Ibid.f V. 423, p. 122 . 

* Ray, op. ciu, I. p. 277. It has been suggested that Devavarman, the Kha(Jga 
contemporary of Adityasena, was the Khadga ruler who was defeated by Yasovarman. 
See /. A. S. B., XIX, p. 376, Chavannes, Les Religieux Eminents, pp. Si, 83, also see Life, 
pp. XXXVI-VIL ; Ray, D. H. N. L, I, p. 275. 
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Chinese as Mu-tO’-pO The region of Bihar and Bengal was again invaded 
by the Kamarupa monarch Sri Harsa (Harisa?) who is referred to 
in the Pasupati inscription as the father-in-law of Jayadeva II,* and 
the ruler of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands, in the 
year Harsa Safnvat 153 viz. A. D. 759-60.* This invasion was again 
followed by that of the Kashmir king Jayapida, who according to 
Kalhana visited lands east of Prayaga in the course of his conquests 
early in his reign, namely circa A. D. 762-63.^ He is recorded to have 
reached Pundravardhana which was then subject to the Gauda prince 
Jayanta, whose daughter he married and, after conquering the chiefs 
of the five Gaudas, he made his father-in-law their overlord.^ 

As a consequence of such invasions utter disaster prevailed and 
confusion reigned supreme in the lower Gangetic valley from about 
the first quarter of the eighth century till the election of Gopala to 
the Pala throne in circa A. D. 765 The consternation of this 
period has been well described by Taranatha thus : “ There was no 
longer any member of it (the royal family of the Candras) a king; 
in Odivisa, in Bengal and in other five provinces of the east; each 
Ksatriya, Brahmana and merchant {Vaisya'i) constituted himself 
king of his surroundings, but there was no king ruling the country. 
He tells us further how the wife of one of the late kings assassinated 
by night every one of those who had been chosen to be kings, but 
after a certain number of years, Gopala who had been elected for a 
time fortunately escaped from her and was eventually made king for 
life.'^ The reason why this Gopala was elected is clearly stated in 
the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapaladeva, dated the 12th day of 
Margo, of the year 32 of his “increasing*' reign. It tells us how 
“ the glorious Gopala, whom the people made to take the hand of 
Fortune, put an end to the practice of fishes (Mafsyanydya).'”^ Thus 
after a period of anarchy lasting for nearly forty years, peace was 
restored and plenty returned to the land where for so many centuries 
the glorious Guptas reigned, prospered and perished, 

‘ Stein, Rajatarahgtni, I, pp. 88-89, 

* /. A., IX, p. 180. 

* Ray, op. ciu I, p. 278 ; also see Kalhana, R^jatarahgini, IV, 421-68, pp. 78-70. 

* Kalhana, op. cit., IV, w. 401-61. 

^ Ray, op. cii., I, p. 279; also see p. 278 wherein he is placed in the second half of 
the eighth century ”, 

* /. A.t IV, pp. 365-66. 

‘ Ibid., p, 366. 

® E. /., IV, no. 34, p. 251. Kautalya refers to this nySya : mUisyany^fy^bhibhutHh prajH 
Mamm Vaivasi>atam rHjanam cakrtrh ArthasSstra, Bk, I, text, ch. 9, p. 22 ; trans. ch. 
Xni, p. 22. 



CHAPTER II 
Common Life 

I. Introduction 

The Dharma Sastra literature prescribed a procedure of life which 
was to be followed by the four castes. Yajiiavalkya states that 
“the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and the Sudras are the (four) 
Varruis (castes) ; of them the first three are the twice-born. All 
their rites from the very conception (Qarbhddhdnam) to death (Sraddha), 
are performed with the recitation of Mah^ra^ (mystic syllables).*'^ 
The details of these ceremonies which had to be performed were 
also given. “ Garbhddhdnam " says Yajhavalkya “ (takes place when 
the conception is formed) during the menses ; Pumsavanarii (formation 
of a male child), before the moving of the foetus (StmahtOnnayanarii) 
in the sixth or eighth (month); and Jdtakarma after delivery. 
Ndmakaranam (takes place) on the eleventh (day after birth) ; 
Niqkrmnanam^ in the fourth month ; Amwpardsanam, in the sixth month ; 
and Cu4dkaramrn should be performed according to the practices of 
the family.** The later ceremonies were also to be executed in 
accordance with specified usage. “ The Vpanayanam (ceremony) of a 
Brahmana (is performed) in the eighth year (counting from the time 
of conception); (that of) a Ksatriya in the eleventh or according 
to the practices of the family. After the celebration of the Upana- 
yanarrij the preceptor, after reciting tho Mahd-Vydhrti^ should teach 
the disciple the Vedas, good and pure conduct.”® 

The programme of the day was also laid down by the Dharma 
Sastras. “ One should daily bathe ** continues Yajfiavalkya “ after 
one gets up, answer the calls of Nature and then sprinkle (on his 
person) with an Apdhisfa-Mahtram, practise Prdndydma (suppression 
of vital airs), SuryyOpasihdnam (worshipping the sun) and recite 
the OdyatrV'^ 

The life of a student was also enjoined. The student, according 
to Yajfiavalkya, “ should study when called (upon by his preceptor 
to do so) and dedicate unto him (whatever had been) acquired (by 
him by begging). He should secure (the preceptor's) well-being by 

* Yajhavalkya SaMitU, 1, 10-21, p. 3. (ed. by M. N. Dutt, Calcutta, 1908)* 

* IHd., 14, p. 4. 

* md, I, 2Z p. 5. 
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his mind, words, body and deeds/' i A time-limit was set forth 
for the periods of his studies. “ In studying each Veda^ one should 
lead the life of a religious student for twelve years, or for five 
years (at the lowest). Some say (one should observe) Brahmacaryarji 
while studying the Vedas^ (one should have) his hairs shaven in 
the sixteenth year (beginning with the conception)."® 

Then came the time for greater worldly responsibilities like 
marriage, Yajilavalkya decrees that “ the period up to the sixteenth, 
twenty-second, and the twenty-fourth year, is laid clown as the time for 
Upanatjanarii (respectively) for the Brahmana, Ksatriya and the 
Vaisya."^ In marriage as in other matters the higher castes were 
granted some special privileges. “ The Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and 
the Vaisyas must take wives three, two and one in number 
according to the order of their caste." ^ The types of marriages 
sanctioned were the Daiva^ Kuijah, Asura^^ the Praiiloma-’AnulOma^ 
inter-caste marriage being also permitted.^ 

The householder had to live and the nature of food which he could 
consume and which he had to avoid is also depicted. Yajnavalkya 
observes that “ Sedhas (porcupine), crocodiles, tortoises, porcupines and 
rhinoceroses — these five-nailed animals and of fish, Simhdsya^ Rohiia^ 
Pdthina^ Rdjlva and lobsters are not allowed to be eaten by the twice- 
born."* But exceptions were made. “Taking meat when life is in 
danger," he reveals “at a Srdddha, (as well as) prdksita (meat of an 
animal offered in fire for a sacrifice) and taking (the residue of) 
meat after having offered it to the twice-born, the celestials and 
the departed manes, does not lead to the commitment of any sin/* 7 

Spirituous liquors were not taboo even among the privileged 
Brahmanas. “ The twice-born one " remarks Yajnavalkya “ who has in 
store food for three years to last, can drink Soma-juice ; (and) 
one, who has food in store for a year, before the drinking of 
Soma, should perform the rites which ought to be performed (?.^., 
the Agnihdtra).* 

The vegetable foods were not of course forgotten. “An edible, 
which has been prepared " affirms the same authority, “ a night 

' YSJHavalkya SaihhitU, I, 27, pp. 5-6. 

2 Ibid, 36, p. 7. 

» Ibid, 57, p. 10. 

* Ibid, S 9 h 6 l, p. II. 

* Ibid, 62, p II ; 94-95, p. 17. 

« Ibid, I, 177-78, P. 30. 

* Ibid, I, 79, P. 30* 

’ Ibid, 124, pp. 21-22. 
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before and prepared with clarified butter or oil, and kept for some 
time, may be taken. Cakes of wheat and barley and those made of 
milk (dried up) (even) if not made with clarified butter or oil (may 
be taken) if they are not sour to the taste.”* 

In eating, not to say in general life, cleanliness was advocated. 
“ After bathing, ” adds Yajnavalkya “ drinking water, yawning, sleeping, 
eating, walking, putting on cloth, (as also after) reading, (one should) 
rinse his mouth again, even if he has done it once (before).”* 

When life itself ended the departed manes of those who perished 
were to be gratified by the performance of the SrCtddlia ceremony* 
The nature of food, the period, the persons qualified to perform this 
ceremony are given in detail and the beneficial results are also 
enumerated, ® Yajnavalkya clearly specifies that “ one should daily 
follow the rules of conduct laid down in the Srutis and SrnrHs” ^ 

In the light of these remarks it may now be seen how far the 
people in the Gupta age followed these injunctions of the Law-Givers. 

IL The Divisions of Society 

Society at the advent of the Guptas was divided into the four 
traditional divisions of Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. 
This division of society can be traced from the Kautiliyan polity 
down into the SmrH literature,'* The Chinese traveller, Fa Hien, 
noticed some of these castes. He refers to the Brahmanas who 
“ with their contrary doctrines became angry and jealous He 
found that the “ heads of Vaisya families " established in the 
cities houses for dispensing charity and medicines.^ He saw that the 
Candalas were fishermen and hunters, living apart from the other 
castes.® Although he does not mention in particular the Ksatriyas, he 
nevertheless probably alludes to them when he refers to the 
kings body-guards and attendants.^ But, unlike his predecessor, 
Yuan Chwang was more precise in his observations regarding the 
four castes. He clearly says ; “ There are four orders of hereditary 

^ Yajnavalkya Sathhii^f 1 69, p. 29. 

2 Ibid, 196, p. 33. 

“ Ibid, 250-64, pp. 42-45. 

** Ibid, 154, p. 26. 

" C/. Kautalya, Arihatasira, Bk. I, Ch. Ill, pp. 6-7 ; The Laws of Mann, Ch. I, 88-9a 
4. 24 (Buhler). 

” Fa Hien, op. cit, p. 55. 

“ Ibid., p. 79. 

® /61W., p. 43. 

» md. 
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clan distinctions. The first is that of the Brahmins of “purely 
living"'; these keep their principles and live continently, strictly 
observing ceremonial purity. The second order is that of the 
KshatriyaS, the race of kings: this order has held sovereignty for 
many generations, and its aims are benevolence and mercy. The 
third order is that of the Vaisyas or class of traders, who barter 
commodities and pursue gain far and near. The fourth class is that 
of the l§udras or agriculturists; these toil at cultivating the soil and 
are industrious at sowing and reaping. These four castes form 
classes of various degrees of ceremonial purity."^ Such an acute 
observation by no means implied that Yuan Chwang failed to observe 
the unfortunate Candalas who came within the purview of Fa Hien, 
for these too were noticed by the former, as having been ‘butchers, 
fishermen, public performers, executioners and scavengers 

The “ceremonial purity"' which was observed by Yuan Chwang 
appears to have been the Hindu ideal of maintaining the Varna- 
svama Dharma. It was at least preached by poets for instance 
like Kalidasa and probably adopted by contemporary rulers. This 
can be seen from contemporary epigraphs which refer in clear terms 
to the four castes and the duties of rulers towards them. The 
Mandasor stone inscription of Yasddharman and Visnuvardhana, 
dated A. D. 533-34, mentions the ‘advantages of those who belonged 
to the (four) (recognised) castes" {varninarii)? In the undated 
Asirgadh copper seal inscription of Sarvavarman it is recorded how 
Maharaja Harivarman was “employing (Ws) sovereignty for regulat- 
ing the different castes and stages of religious life Prabhakara- 
vardhana, the father of the illustrious Harsavardhana, was similarly 
credited with “regulating all the castes and stages of religious life.*"® 
In the Alina plates of Siiaditya VII, dated A. D. 766-67, it is related 
how Kharagraha II “ properly regulated the practices of the different 
castes and stages of life."'® From these examples it may be conclud- 
ed that during the age of Gupta sovereignty it was considered a 
royal duty to protect the four castes and their regulations. 

That S^alidasa, among poets, was an advocate of such an ideal can 
be observed from his works. He considered that the sovereign was the 

' Yuan Chwang, op, ciu h p. l68; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciU I» P* 82. 

* lUd*t P- Hiuen Tsiang, lUd,^ p. 74. 

® Fleet, C. 1 , Ill (35), p. 157, text, p. 154 - 

^ lhid,f (47) p. 221, text p. 220 : mrrflhrama vyavasthdpana pravflta, 

^ Ibid,, (53) p. 232. 

* Ibid,, (39) p* 185, text p. 177: sdksdd^dharma iva samyag-vyavasihdpita-mrndsram- 
mdrWk 
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protector of the Varndirama Dharma and that it was his duty to see 
that they did not in the least abandon the righteous path. Each 
caste (mrno) had to perform its own duties {sahaja-karrmY out 
of necessity^ and any infringement of such a Vartiasrama Dharma, 
specified as an opacMroh, was to be duly suppressed by the king.* 
Such an ideal was considered to maintain the purity of the castes.* 
Therefore, it is not strange to hear that Sudras, for example, were 
forbidden to perform austerities,^ which were evidently the privileges 
of the twice-born, the Brahmanas. 

But even Kalidasa discovered that in actual practice such an 
ideal was not universally followed. Inter-caste marriages then, as 
even now, took place despite the threats of orthodoxy and the fear 
of ostracism. Generals born of such mixed marriages were branded 
as varndvardh in the days of Kalidasa.® That such an ideal was in 
practice unworkable owing to its inelasticity is borne out by Yuan 
Ohwang who refers to the great intermixture of castes. Writing 
about them he says: “There are also mixed castes; numerous clans 
formed by groups of people according to their kinds, and these cannot 
be described.”^ That Yuan Chwang was himself correct regarding 
this observation can be proved by an instance from Bana’s life, 
Bana s father, Citrabhanu, was a pure Vatsyayana Brahmana, but his 
wife Eajadevi was a Brahmani woman, and the issue of this 
marriage was the celebrated Bana, the chronicler of Harsavardhana. 
Moreover, he had a half-brother, Candrasena, by a 6udra mother, 
who lived with him under the same roof.® 

If society was divided into the four traditional castes, then by 
a strange coincidence, the span of man’s life itself was classified 
into four stages (dsramas). The first was that of a pupil-bachelor 
brahmacdrin) ; then he became the house-holder {grhastha); then he 
assumed the role of a hermit (vdnapraslha) ; and finally, abandoning 
all worldly concerns, he turned a religious mendicant (sanydsi).^ 

‘ Raghu,, XVIII, 12. p. 366. ; ^ak, Act V, 10, p. 67 ; see also The Laws of Manu, 
I, 87, p. 24 (Buhler). 

* Ibid,, I, 17, p. 7; rekhdmairam-api ksumUdd mandrvartamanah paratjt | 

na vyailyuh prajdstasya niyahtur nemivj^tayah 1| 

® §ak,, Act V, 8, p. 67. 

^ Raghu., I, 69, p. 23 : santatih suddhavainsyUhu 

‘ Ibid,, XV, 53, p. 316: krta dandah svayarp rojM lebhl sUdrah saiSip gatim | 
tapasa duscarendpi na svamdrgavilahghinUW 

* Mdl, Act I, p. 13. 

" Yuan Chwing, op, cit,, I, p. 168; Huien Tsiang, op, ciU, I, p. 82. 

® Mna, Harsacarita, pp. 32-34, text, pp. 40*43. 

» Bagku,, 1 , 8, p. 4. V. 19. p. loi j VIII, 14, p. 162; XIV, 67, p. 301. 
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III. Brahmanas and Domestic Life 




1. Student Life: Brahmacarya 

Ceremony played a vital role in the common life of the people in 
the Gupta period. Human life from the start had to be purified by a 
number of practices which were called Soyhskdras. On the recogni- 
tion of the earliest signs of pregnancy, the Pummvana was performed 
for the birth of a son. This ceremony consisted in the pregnant woman 
holding a grain of barley and two md§as in her right hand over 
which, while incantations were chanted, a little curd was poured and 
she had to sip it.^ Before the navel string was cut, the Jdtakarma^ 
was performed and it comprised of a rather lengthy ceremonial in 
which the father blest his child with long life and prosperity, and 
afterwards gave presents to Brahmanas.^ The christening, called the 
Ndmadeya* was made after the bath of natal purification. Then, 
between the first and the third years of a child,'' the VrUacTila^ or 
Cuddkarma rite of letting its hair grow, was performed. The wear- 
ing of the sacred thread was called the Vpanayana^ which initiated 
the boy into the studies of the Velas, between the age of eight to 
sixteen years. The first shaving of the chins was styled as Ooddiia? 
between the twenty-second and twenty-fourth years. 


Yuan Chwang enlightens us on what the Brahmanas had to 
study. He found that they studied the four Vedas, although he does 
not mention the other Sdsiras to which Bana refers. The Brahmins " 
he states, “learn the four Veda treatises. The first called Shou"\ 
‘Longevity' (the Ayur-Veda) tells of nourishing life and keeping the 
constitution in order; the second called Tzii, “Worship" (the Yajur 
Veda) tells of the making of offerings and supplications ; the third 
called P’ing, ‘ Making Even ' (the Sama Veda) describes ceremonial 
etiquette, divination and military tactics; the fourth called Shu or 
“Arts" (the Atharva Veda) tells us of the various skilled arts, 
exorcisms, medicine."® Although Yuan Chwang gives an erroneous 
and confused account of the Vedas and the topics they deal with,^*’ 
still he substantiates the words of Bana, according to whom a 
student in his time bad to master the Vedas and the Viddhgas. 


' Raghu, III, IS, p, 157. 

2 Ihid., IS. 

® Ibid., see note on Jdtakarma by S. P. Pandit. 
* Ibid., X, 67. p. 221. 
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But when writing about Buddhist studies, Yuan Chwang was on 
firmer ground. The knowledge that was imparted to a Hindu boy can 
well be compared with the curriculum which a Buddhist student had 
to undergo after he was seven years old. “ When the children are 
seven years of age " says Yuan Chwang, the great treatises of the 
Five Sciences are gradually communicated to them The first was 
the science of grammar, the second that of the skilled professions 
concerned with the principles of the mechanical arts, the “dual 
process ** and astrology’'. The third was the science of medicine, the 
fourth, the science of reasoning, and the fifth the “ science of the Eternal 
which dealt with the ‘ five vehicles ' and the doctrine of Karvio} 

According to Bana, however, the students had to study not only the 
Vedas but in addition had to attend to the daily mastery of the Vedas, 
and to the display of old earnestness in practising the art of sacrifice ; 
they had to follow classes in the exposition of grammar, without 
idly spending their time in a series of emulous discussions. They 
had to participate in an old “ Logic Society, " where they evidently dis- 
cussed the problems pertaining to the science of logic (Tarka-msira), 
They exhibited excessive delight in the MlmdmsCt, “dulling all pleasure 
in other authoritative books 

That Kalidasa must have invariably recorded contemporary 
usage concerning the details of student life can be proved by internal 
evidence pertaining to the days of Bana and others although there 
was a gap of a century between these two writers. A boy, 
probably as soon as he was of school-going age, namely, five or six 
years, was sent to a teacher’s house and there lived under his 
preceptor's roof as a student till he was fourteen years old. Bapa tells 
us that “ when being now about fourteen years of age, he had 
passed through initiation and the associated rites and had returned 
from his teacher's house as a stidtaka ".® When a boy was such a 
student, he wore “ long tawny braids of hair " and his forehead was 
streaked with “ white sectarian marks made of ashes Bapa too 
underwent the ceremony of the investiture of the sacred thread and, as 
he grew up, he too had to study the Veda with its six divisions (ahgaa) 
and hear as far as possible lectures on the Sdstras.^ These details 
show how far the customs recorded by Kalidasa were almost faithfully 
continued in the age of Harsavardhana without any material changes. 

* Yuan Chwang, op, cit, I, pp. 154-55. ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, I, pp. 78-79. 

* Bana, op, cit, p. 71. 

* Ibid,, p. 3Z 

* lUd,, p. 35. 

^ Bina, op, cit,, p, 66. 
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The age when these studies had to be completed may now be 
decided. Kalidasa, for instance, says that the long hair of the boy 
student, after his mastery of the Veda^i, was cut at the age of sixteen 
years.^ Bana too tells us that when he had passed through initiation 
and its connected rites, he was about fourteen years.® But Yuan 
Chwang states that when the disciples were thirty years old, they 
went “ into office I-Tsing, who toured in India between the years 
A. D. 671-95, referring to the Buddhist students remarks that “boys 
begin to learn the book on the three Khilas (or three pieces of waste 
land) when they are ten years old, and understand them thoroughly 
after three years’ diligent study From these statements it may 
be inferred that the education of a boy as a Brahmacdrin started 
probably at the age of five or six and that the student continued to 
study in the home {dsrama) of his preceptor {guru) till he was fifteen or 
sixteen years old. 

Further studies were evidently continued in special cases until 
the young man was thirty years old. This can be substantiated by 
the personal experience of Bana and I-Tsing. The latter states : 
“Those who (coming to a priest) want to learn secular literature 
only, without having any intention of quitting the world, are called 
‘ students ’ {BralunacdrinY' } At this age the period of studentship 
ended, for Bana clearly says that he returned from his teacher's 
house where he had been under training^ That Sana's education 
was not complete at this age is also evident from his own words. 
He adds : “But gradually thereafter by observation of great courts 
charming the mind with their noble routine, by paying his respects 
to the schools of the wise brilliant with blameless knowledge, by 
attendance at the assemblies of able men deep in priceless discussions, 
by plunging into the circles of clever men dowered with profound 
natural wisdom, he regained the sage attitude of mind customary 
among his race. After long years he retui'ned once more to his own 
native soil, resort of Brahmanas, shelter of the Vatsyayana line 
Here Bana explicitly observes that after he returned from his teacher's 
house completing his Brohinacarya or studentship period, he went out 
again to acquire knowledge by means of service, travel, intellectual 
intercourse with savants and discussion with scholars, on completing 
which, he returned to his home. 

‘ Raghu,, III, 33, p. 62. 

* vp, cit,t p. 32, text, p. 41. 

* Yuan Chwang, cp, ciu, I, p. 160 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu^ I, p. 79. 

* I-Tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion^ p. 175, (1896). 

^ md,, p. 106. 

* Bina, op. cit., p. 32, text, p. 41. Italics mine. 

' pp. 33-34i text pp. 42-43. Italics mine. 
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All these studies implied the existence of teachers and an 
organized system of instiruction. The Brahmanas too must have had 
their own teachers who undertook to train young boys in the study 
of the Vedas and the rituals of sacrifice. Bans, in fact, refers to 
his own preceptor and the ‘ Brahmana groups ’ who had to be gratified 
by the faultless performance of sacrifices.^ His reference to the 
classes of the exposition of grammar suggests that such subjects 
must have been explained by acknowledged authorities to groups of 
students. Such a teacher, according to Yuan Chwang, was expected to 
have “a wide, thorough, and minute knowledge of these (subjects) 
with an exhaustive comprehension of all that is abstruse in them 
These teachers, being Brahmanas, appear to have paid particular 
attention to the observance of ritual. When Bana inquired of his 
elders regarding the studies of boys, they replied that their “intel- 
lectual pastimes” were always at their command, and that “all the 
ceremonies proper to Brahmanas are fully carried out 

In the actual art of tuition, if Yiian Chwang can be trusted, the 
Brahmana teachers appear to have exercised great perseverance, kind- 
ness and skill. “These teachers” he observes, “explain the general 
meaning (to their disciples) and teach them the minutiae ; they rouse 
them to activity and skilfully win ihem to progress; they instruct 
the inert and sharpen the dull. When disciples, intelligent and acute, 
are addicted to idle shirking, the teachers doggedly persevere repeat- 
ing instruction until their training is finished. When the disciples 
are thirty years old, their minds being settled and their education 
finished, they go info office \ and the first thing they do then is to 
reward the kindness of their teachers.”* I-Tsing also noticed the 
Brahmana practice of imparting knowledge. He found that in India 
there were “ two traditional ways by which one can attain to great 
intellectual power. Firstly, by repeatedly committing to memory the 
intellect is developed ; secondly the alphabet fixes one's idea8.”^> The 
first system clearly refers to the practice of memorising and the second 
to the system of study by means of the written matter. 

From these accounts of the Brahmana tutorial system, as set 
down by Yuan Chwang and I-Tsing, it is evident that the “ repeti- 
tion” of instruction, thereby suggesting an oral system of imparting 
knowledge, was predominant ; a youth's education was considered 

' B&na, op. ciu, p. 71, 

» Yuan Chwang, op. cit., I, p. 159 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., I, p. 79. 

® Bana, op. cit., p. 72. 

* Yuan Chwang, op. cit, I, p. 160 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciUt I, p. Italics mine, 

‘ I-Tsing, op. cit., pp. 182-83. 
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complete when he was thirty years old; on completing his education 
he sought, then as now, some occupation or other; and finally, if he 
was fortunately established in some lucrative position, he tried to 
requite his gratitude towards his teacher by offering him some 
adequate reward. In the light of these inferences, as Baua seems to 
have only been fourteen years when he returned from his teacher’s 
house, he cannot be considered to have completed his education. More- 
over, he too being faced with the problem of unemployment, 
attempted to gain a footing in Harsa s court. 

But Bana was fortunate in having three cousins, who were 
brothers and had risen to the eminence of preceptors. It is 
interesting to note how he casually describes their qualifications 
after achieving this distinction. Referring to them he reveals that they 
were “men of mild manners, and culture, holding the status of 
preceptors, expounders of Nijaya^ deep in the study of able works, 
receiving only good words, both in the world and in grammar, 
versed in the acts of all monarchs and sages of old, inspired in mind 
by the Mahdbhdrata, acquainted with all legends, great in wisdom 
and poetry, full of eagerness to know stories of heroes, thirsting for 
no elixir, but that of listening to well-turned phrases, foremost in 
years, speech, distinction, asceticism, the conference, the festival, in 
person and in sacrifice.^ ' Despite the apparent hyperbole which all 
these qualifications are said to have graced his three preceptors, it 
need not be considered an exaggeration to conclude that such 
teachers were expected to attain a high standard of knowledge, 
especially in the fields of the Fcia, Mydya^ Parana, Nifisdstra, 
Fydfcarana and general knowledge. A person possessing these 
qualifications was highly honoured and his requests were treated 
with due respect. Such scholars were probably addressed to as Sir 
(Arya) and it may be remembered that the Harsacarita was narrated 
as a story in response to the request of such a preceptor named 
Syamala.^ 

2. Leaving the Home 

Once a student returned home from his teacher s house, after 
completing his education, he had to make his own way in the world. 
Therefore, the day on which such a venture was to be made had to 
be very auspicious. What exactly was done on such a day can be 
observed from an incident in BAna's life. Before venturing on a 
journey several ceremonies were performed in order to make it 
propitious. Having risen and bathed, BApa “put on a dress of white 

> 0p. ciU PP. 73-74 ; text, p. 85. 

* Ibid., p. 76 ; text, p. 92. 
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silk, seized his rosary and repeatedly recited the hymns and sacred 
texts fit for starting on a journey, after washing Siva's image with milk." 
Bana then offered worship with lighted lamps, ointments, oblations, 
banners, perfumes, incense and sweet flowers. Subsequently having 
“proffered a libation with profound reverence to the holy fire, whose 
right flame was kindled by a profuse pouring of ghi, and whose 
fiery crest was noisily crackling with splitting husks of the restless 
mustard seeds, which had been previously offered, he distributed 
wealth according to his means to the Brahmanas, and walked 
solemnly round the sacred cow which faced the east, himself decked 
with white unguents, and wearing white garlands, and white 
garments and having his ears adorned with giri'karniktl flowers, 
fastened with the ends of clurvd grass, and covered with yellow 
paint, and having white mustard put on his top-knot 

Then, “all the rites necessary at starting on a journey" were 
performed for him hy his sister Malati, clad in white garments. 
Finally he was greeted with blessings by the aged women of the 
family, applauded by the old female attendants, dismissed with good 
wishes by the gurus whose feet he worshipped, kissed on the head by 
the elders whom he himself saluted", while the astrologers wished 
him their utmost to secure favourable constellations. Then he looked 
upon a full water-jar set in the court-yard which was daubed with 
brown cow-dung, with a mango spray placed in its mouth, whitened 
with five finger breadths of flour and with its neck encircled by a 
garland of white flowers. At last, paying his homage to the family 
deities and followed by his own Brahmanas who held in their hands 
flowers and fruits and muttered the Apratiratha hymn,® he went out 
from his village of Pritikuta, setting his right foot first.* 

There are no means of ascertaining whether or not such a 
procedure, prior to the undertaking of an auspicious journey, was 
followed during the earlier Gupta times. But, as with several other 
matters of social life, the ceremonial adopted by Bana must have 
been only traditional in the sense that it was an adaptation of an 
ancient practice, which, though sanctioned by Manu,* was possibly 
followed in the Gupta period. The characteristics of such a farewell 
appear to have been made after the morning bath, and were followed 
by the worship of family deities, granting of gifts to the Brahma^ias, 

* Bana ap. ciu, p. 44, text, pp. 56-57. 

* C/. Rgvtda^ 10 , 103 ; Ait BrUhmanat VIII, 10 , 351 (S. B, H.) 

» Btna, ep. ciu, p. 45, text, p. 57. 

^ Cf. The Lam of Mam^ II and III, 249, 1-5, pp. 74-75. 
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a formal leave-taking with elders in the house and the observation 
of certain superstitions. 

3. Superstitions and Beliefs 

Superstition played an important part in the life of the people 
in the Gupta age. If the right eye throbbed it was considered to 
augur ill,^ while the throbbing of the left one spelt good,^ especially 
to women. In the case of men, however, the trepidation of the 
right arm was reckoned auspicious.* The granting of gifts to Brahmanas 
was believed to bring about good.* Deer passing from right to left 
foreshadowed evil. A crow crying out from a burnt*out tree and 
meeting with a Digariibara Jaina were thought inauspicious.^ The 
heaving of the earth, the upheavals of the seas, the appearance of the 
comets, the sight of a human offering in the guise of a headless trunk 
in the sun’s circle, the extreme redness of the quarters, the dimness 
of the sun’s brilliance by dust-showers and the discordant howls of 
jackals with uplifted muzzles, were all considered portents of evil 
omen.® 

Amulets, used as means either for defence" or for the achieve- 
ment of triumph, were worn by men and children in lockets generally 
on their wrists.* Some of these talismans were prepared from herbs 
like Aparljita {clitoris teniafa), which were supposed to be meta- 
morphosed into a serpent on meeting an undesirable person and 
kill hira.^ Counter antidotes also appear to have been in use. It 
was considered possible to stupefy venomous cobras in a charmed 
circle,^® and cure the snake-bite by means of the Udakumhhavidhdna 
rite with which the snake-doctors seem to have been familiar. 
Excision and cauterisation were thought to be useful in such 
exigencies, while a cooling treatment was also recommended. A 
serpent’s image, charmed, was supposed to serve as an antidote as 
well ; but the bite, if feigned, was considered to turn out genuine.'^ 

* Sak,y Act V, p. 68. 

» Mnit Act V, p. 139. 

* Safe., Act 1 , 15, p. Si 

^ Bi^a, op, ciu, p. X34. 

Ibid,, pp. 134-35- 

* Ibid,t pp. 146-47- 

' §ak,t Act VII, p. I15. 

» Ragku, XVI, 74, 83, pp. 342, 344. 

® Safe., Act VII, p. XI8: sarpo bhUtvd dasati, 

Ragfm., ii, 32, p. 3a 
» Act IV, p. 122-123, 
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In fact, it was a common belief that a miser, after his death 
became a snake to protect his wealth.' The faith in talismans 
continued to the days of Ba^ia. These were considered to ward off 
evils ^ and sometimes “ a few ashes mixed with mustard seed,*' with 
a drop of ghee on it was placed on a child’s palate.'^ The necks of 
children were adorned with * rows of tiger-claws,’ * evidently for an 
auspicious purpose. 

Certain other beliefs were also current. The knowledge of 
tiraskarinl was considered to make a man invisible.'’ People had 
great faith in Palmistry,^’ Astrology and consequently in fortune- 
tellers {Daivacihlakas)J It may be recalled that Bana, on setting out 
from his home, was blest by the astrologers as well as his elders. 
Dandin tells us that when a person became a fortune-teller he “tucked 
a measure of rice in his garments hem and roamed the earth.”® 

The interpretation of dreams may also be considered to have been 
a kind of superstition. The birth of a son seems to have been 
foreshadowed in dreams. Bilna relates that king Cahdrapida saw in a 
dream the full moon entering the mouth of his queen Vilasavati, 
while another courtier saw likewise in a dream a white-robed 
Brahmana placing in his wife’s lap a “ lotus that rained drops of 
honey, with a hundred outspread white petals. ” These omens were 
thought to foreshadow the birth of a son to king Candrapida. 
Bana, in citing these experiences of visions, probably recorded two 
examples of contemporary interpretaions of dreams. Dreams, for 
instance, seen at the close of the night, were thought to bear fruit 
in truth.® This dream may be compared with the vision of queen 
Yasovati, the wife of king Prabhakaravardhana, which appeared to 
foreshadow the births of their children. In response to her husband’s 
request to explain the cause of her fright in her sleep she replied : 
“ I saw in a dream two shining youths issue from the sun’s disk, 
filling the heavens as with radiance of morning, and turning the whole 
world as it were into lightning. They wore crowns, earrings, armlets, 
and cuirasses : swords were in their hands .• they were bathed in blood 

1 ^ak,, Act VI, 28, p. 103. 

* Bana, op. ciu, p. l6d. 

® Ibid., KMat}ibarl, p. 54. 

* Ibid,, p. 17. 

® §aK Act VI, p. 83. 

® Kum., V, 58, p. 93. 

7 MSI., Act IV, p. 107 ; Cf. ArthasSstra, Bk V, Ch. Ill, p. 308. 

» Dan 4 in, DasakumSracarita, p. 168. 

® KMaM>ari, p. 57. 
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cochineal red. All the world bowed before them with upturned faces 
and hands joined reverently at their foreheads. Accompanied by one 
maid like a moon incarnate, who issued from the ray Su^umpa they 
lighted upon the earth and while I screamed, cut open my womb with 
a sword and essayed to enter. My heart quaked, and I awoke with 
a cry to my lord ”. Just then a Marshal {Bdhyakasydvasiha) chanted 
the following Vakird and Aparavaktrd verse while the morning horn 
rang out at the porch : 

‘By misshapen trees a treasure, by flashing light a fine jewel, 

‘By an omen the approach of luck is clearly in the world 

revealed ; 

‘ As the dawn, his harbinger, announces the sun, as the 

speeding blast the rains approach, 

‘ Even so the appearance of a previous vision foretells 

good, yea and evil hap to men ! * 

At these words of the Marshal, the kings heart was filled with 
delight and he cried out : “ Our wishes are fulfilled. Our family 

goddesses have accepted you. In his graciousness the holy god of 
the radiant crown (Surya) will grant you joy and that soon, by the 
gift of three noble children." ^ 

4. Calculation of Time 

The student as well as the ordinary man in the Gupta age had 
a system of calculating time. Sometimes it was done by merely 
looking out into the open by night or day, and the results could only 
have been vague. Kalidasa, for example, makes a pupil in a 
hermitage, when he was asked to inform how much of the night 
remained, cry out : “ O I it is dawn I Such an observation could only 
have been made by looking about oneself in the open, but invariably 
a more reliable practice was in use. The night was divided into 
four watches (ydma) after sunset. If the usual sunset may be said 
to take place at six or six-thirty in the evening, then after the first 
watch, people generally went to bed. If a ydtna is taken to be one- 
eighth part of a day or three hours, then people must have usually 
retired to bed at nine or nine-thirty at night. Bana informs us that 
the first watch having been spent with his kinsmen, he went to bed 
in the house of the preceptor Gaiiapati,* The passing of every watch 
was notified to the public by a watchman, who, on the passing of 
each watch, loudly recited some hymn. Even kings or little princes 

‘ Bana, HarsacarUa, pp. 105-6, text, pp, I39-4I* 

® C/. Raghu,, XVn, I, p. 346 ; pasctmid yUmini ySmSt prasUdaik tvacUan^ 

» Bana, Har^arita, p, 7$, text, p. 83. 
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in the palaces were awakened by either snch bards or by their sons 
trained in the art of fluent speech.^ People usually must have slept 
probably from nine o clock at night till three watches had elapsed after 
sunset and the three o'clock hour was struck at dawn. It must have 
been the common practice to rise up early at about four in the 
morning. Bai^a again tells us that he woke up at the fourth watch 
of the night. On waking up he worshipped the holy twilight, took 
his betel and went about the daily round of his duties.^ On getting 
up after the performance of his morning worship {S(uidhydcandatia)^ 
the absence of partaking any drink deserves to be noticed.^’ 

5. The Water-Clock 

The watches of the day and night were evidently calculated by 
the device of the well-known water-clock, the antiquity of which 
can be traced to Mauryan times. The earliest references to this 
device of the water-clock are found in the JyOtit^a Veddhga and the 
Kautiliyan Arthasdslra} The latter relates how “ forty kalas are a nadika 
or a ndjika is determined by four savarnct mdsakas four ahgidas in length, 
a hole in a water-jar and an ddhaka of water ; a vmlmrta consists 
of two ndlikds ; a day consists of fifteen muhurtas ; also a night." *’ The 
Divydvaddna reveals that one ndlikd is equal to one drOtiu of water. The 
Arlhasdsira states that one nddAkd is equal to one dclhaka which is equal 
to one-fourths droiia of water. According to the Pardrias one nd4ikd 
is equal to one ddhaka which is equivalent to one-fourths of a drona.^ 

This water-clock has fortunately been referred to in inscriptions 
of the Gupta age, which reveal that it must have been still in active 
use during this period. In the Haraha inscription of Isanavarman, dated 
A. D. 554, we are told how “ the victorious one (Isanavarman) whose 
watches can only be determined by means of the water-clock 
(rid4ikd) as if it were at night, the world being encompassed in darkness 
and bewildered as to the beginning, the middle or the end of the 
day ... "7. In the Wala inscription of the Maitraka ruler Guhasena, 
dated A. D. 566-67, mention is made of the expression Okata^ ^ which 

* Raghu., V, 65-66, p. 113. 

2 Bana, Harsacarita, pp. 78-79 ; text, pp. 93-94. 

* Ibid.f p. 79, 87. 

* Cf. Fleet, The Water •Clock j J, R, A. S., 1915, pp. 213-30. 

^ ArthasSstra, Bk III, p. 1 19. (3rd ed). 

^ Fleet, op, citt pp. 220-21 ; I. A, XIV, p. 75. 

' E, L, XIV, no. 5, p. 120 ; text, p. 117. 

PrddhhtUa^sthagit'^rkkamcmdala^rucU dig-vydpinS renUna 1 
YasyUfnU 4 adin-Mimadhya‘^ratau ldk»mdhak^rtkfie j 
VyakEm rid^ikayaiva yUnti jaytno ydmdstriydwidsvivti^ 

® /. A., XIV, p. 75. Fleet thought that this vessel was moat probably a»ed by 
Guhasena in his palace to calculate ttme. CfJ, R. A* S,, 1915, p. 23a 
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was probably the vessel employed to keep the water by the trickling 
of which the passing of time was recorded. If this vessel was really 
called the Ohata^ then the place where the Qhatikas were measured 
and made known might have been styled as the GhatiMstMna 
and an allusion is made to such a place in the famous Talgunda 
inscription of the Kadamba ruler ^antivarman, dated circck A. D. 
450. We are informed that Mayurasarma “desiring to be proficient 
in Pravacana, entered into all religious centres (r/hafikd) and so became 
a quick (or ready) debater (or disputant).” ^ It is possible that in the 
temples, mathas and savghnnhnas, as will be shown presently, the water- 
clock was usually kept for the benefit of the public, because in such 
places people must have congregated and the place where the ghafjkd 
was placed might have been called the Gliaiikasthdna, This is only a 
tentative suggestion which deserves confirmation. Nevertheless from 
these inscriptions it may be concluded that the device of the water- 
clock must have been a familiar instrument for calculating time among 
the Kadambas, the Maukharis and the Maitrakas from the fifth till 
the seventh centuries. 

That it must have been well-known to the people in the Gupta 
empire also can be confirmed from the accounts of the Chinese 
travellers, while contemporary Gupta inscriptions, as noticed al- 
ready, also refer to this important yet familiar instrument. But 
neither Fa-Hien nor Yuan Chwang offers us any information about 
this water-clock and it is only from the later sojourner I-Tsing, who 
lived for quite a long time in the Nalanda monastery, that we obtain 
a detailed account of it. He tells us that the water-clock or 
clepsydra was used in monasteries and that boys, who watched 
them in action, announced the hours to the monastics. Water was 
filled in a copper vessel, in which a copper bowl was floated and this 
bowl, being thin and delicate, held two Shdiigs or praslhds of water 
(about two pints). In its bottom a hole was pierced, small as a 
pin-hole, through which the water sprang up. This hole had to be 
made larger or smaller according to the time of the year and had to 
be well set in order to calculate the length of the hours. 

Commencing from the morning, at the first immersion of the 
bowl, one stroke of a drum was announced, and at the second im- 
mersion, two strokes and at the third, three strokes. But at the fourth 
immersion, besides four strokes of a drum, two blasts of a couch-shell, 
and one more beat of a drum were added to the announcement. This 

‘ iJ. C.; VII, Sk. 176, p. X13, text, Ip. 269.; Pravacana^ nikkila gha^kUm vives-^m 
arkkaka^ 
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period was called the first hour, when the sun was at the east between 
the zenith and the horizon. Wheri the second turn of four immersions 
of the bowl was over, four strokes of a drum were struck, a conch- 
shell was blown'and two more strokes were sounded. This moment was 
styled the second hour, which was the exact beginning of the noon 
called the “ horse-hour As there were two hours announced in the 
fore as well as in the after-noon, and as there were four hours in 
the night too, the division of one day and one night in the Nalanda 
monastery comprised of eight “hours '7 

in order to set this water-clock in action, adds I-Tsing, it was 
necessary to be a good mechanic. One had to calculate first the 
length of the day and night and then to divide them into hours. 
There could be eight immersions of the bowl from noon to mid-day. 
If it happened that the immersions were less than eight (when it 
was mid-day), the hole of the bowl had to be opened a little wider. 
When the day or night became gradually shorter, half a ladle of 
water had to be added, and when the day or night grew gradually 
longer, half a ladle had to be let off. When such care was taken, 
even on cloudy or rainy days, there was no fear of either missing 
the noon-hour or the night watches.- 

Since it has been noticed that Bana woke up at the commen- 
cement of the fourth watch, it may be inferred that the night 
according to Hindu calculation must have consisted of four watches, 
or twelve hours from six o'clock in the evening to six o'clock in the 
morning, while according to the Buddhist practice, the night was 
made up of four “ hours each of which was comprised of three 
hours. The former system was observed by Yuan Ohwang, who says 
that “the non-Buddhist people of India divided the day and night 
into four times",* while the latter is borne, out by I-Tsing. 

The public announcement of time was possibly an administrative 
matter. Bana, for instance, refers to the bard who announced with 
some verses the commencement of the fourth watch.* Considering 
his poverty, neither he nor the preceptor Ganapati from whose house 
he heard the verses, could have afforded to maintain a public or even 
a private watchman. I-Tsing, moreover, tells us that the clepsydrm 

* I-Tsing, op, ciu, pp. 144-45. 

* Ibid,^ p. 146. 

* Yuan ChwHng, op, ciu, I, p. 143. He further adds that one Ksana was the shortest 
space of time. 120 ksanas^l Tatksana, 60 tatk^ms^l lava, 30 J lavas ^ I muhMa. 
5 muMrtas^ I « time 6 “ times l’ Day-Night 

^ B&na, HarsacarUa, p. 78. 
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were only gifts from kings.^ In Nalanda, however, as though to 
determine what may now be termed the standard time, the water- 
clock was kept by “imperial order to determine the night time“.® 

6. The Hindu Calendar 

In calculating months, the lunar calendar was followed. The 
passing of every fortnight was therefore watched and so mention is 
made how “the fourteenth night when the rising of the full moon “ 
was at hand.'' The general practice must have been to reckon each 
day from the rising of the full-moon ; hence it was recorded, for 
example, in one case that a particular day was “the fourteenth day 
of the month 

In fact, contemporary epigraphs furnish us details about 
the Hindu calendar as it was in use in the Gupta empire. The 
year was divided into twelve months, the first of which was 
Caitra (March-April). The Khoh copper plates of the Maharaja 
Hastin, dated A. D. 528-29, was issued in this month.^ The next 
month was Vaiklkha, corresponding to April-May. The Gaya copper 
plate grant of Samudra Gupta, dated A. D. 328-29, was given in 
Vaisakha,^ The Kahauip stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta 
dated A. D. 460-61, refers to the month Jtjesfha'^ (May-June), which 
followed Vaisdkha, After this month came Asadha (June- July) in a 
bright fortnight of which in the year A. D. 401-2 the Udayagiri 
cave inscription of Candra Gupta II was engraved.® The month of 
Asadha was followed by Srdvana (July- August) The Eran posthumous 
stone inscription of Goparaja was issued in this month.'^ Asadha 
was succeeded by Bhddrapada (August-September) This month was 
also known as Prausihapada as can be seen from the Junagadh rock 
inscription of Skanda Gupta.^® The Sanci stone inscription of Candra 
Gupta II, dated A. D. 412-13, bears this month as the date of 
issue.^^ The next month was (September-October). 

In this month of the year A. D. 516-17 was granted the Khoh 

* I-Tsing, op, ciUf pp. 144, 146. In Surat and Kathiawad this custom of publicly 
announcing time by a DUndya still prevails. 

* Cf, Two Chinese Bhuddhisi Ins, ; J, R, A, S,, XIII (New Series), p. 571. 

® Bana, Kddaihbari, p. 54. 

* Ibid,, p. 109. 

® Fleet op, ciu, (25) p. 116; (28) p. 129; (71) p. 278. 

* Ibid,, (60) p. 257; (38) P- 171. 

* Ibid,, (15) p. 67; (55) P. 243, 

» Ibid., (3) p. 25. 

® lUd,, (21) p. 92. 

Ibid,, (14) pp. 60, 64. 

Ibid,, (5) p. 34. 
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copper plate grant of the Mahdrdja Sarvanatha.^ The succeeding 
month was Kdrttika (October-Novomber) ; and the Khoh copper 
plate grant of the Mahdrdja Hastin dated A. D. 475-76 says that it 
was given away “in the year hundred and fifty^six" (A. D. 475-76) 
in the Mahd-Vaisdkha samvatsara, on the third lunar day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Kdrttika Then came Mdrga^lrsa 
corresponding to November-December. In this month, referring only 
to the fifth regnal year, was issued the Arang copper plates of the 
Rdjd Maha-Jayaraja.^ Panm was the name of the next month. 
Mdgha ( December- January) which is mentioned, for example, in the 
Khoh copper plate grant of the Mahdrdja Sarvanatha, dated A. D. 
533-34.^ Pausa was followed by Mdgha, referred to in the Majhgawam 
copper plate grant of tlie Mahdrdja Hastin issued in A. D. 510-11,^ 
After Mdgha came the last month Phdlgtnia (February-March) 
mentioned for instance, in the Indor copper plate grant of Skanda 
Gupta, dated A. D. 465-66.^ 

IV. The House-Holder (^Grahastha^ 

1. Marriage 

After completing his studies, as noticed above, either after the 
age of sixteen or on finishing his travels and further studies after 
thirty, the Bralwiacdrin thought of marriage.^ 

Kalidasa, refers to four kinds of marriage viz., Syayamvara, 
Prdjdpafya, Odhdharva and Asura. The first two will bo discussed 
later on in the course of this treatise, for they were pre-eminently 
connected with the court, while the rest must have prevailed among 
the common people. In the Prdjdpaiya form of marriage, the father 
gave away his daughter, fully ornamented to his prospective 
son-in-law.® The Odhdharva type of marriage was contracted 
by lovers without consulting their parents or performing any 
ritual®; while, according to the Amra system, the father of the 
boy accepted as a condition of the marriage the bride-money 
{(luhitx-mlka)}^ Of all these types of marriage the Prdjdpafya type 

‘ Fleet, op, ciu, (30) p. I34 ; (62) p. 262. 

• Ibid,, (21) p. 96-97. 

® Ibid,, (40) p. 195. 

^ Ibid,, (31) p. 139. 

* Ibid,, (23) p. 108 ; (66) p. 268. 

« IHd,, (16) p. 71 ; (59) p. 254. 

‘ Cf, The Laws of Mami, Ch. Ill, vv-1-4, pp. 74-75 (Buhler). 

« Raghu., VII, 13, p. 15-28. 

® §ah,t Act III, 20, p. 41. 

Raghu., XI, 38, p. 234. 
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was probably the most popular as it seems to have conformed to the 
warning of Kalidasa regarding unions. He observed that a match 
especially when it was contracted privately between individuals should 
be made after careful scrutiny, ^ The Gdhdiiarva rite of marriage pro- 
bably appealed to the romantically-minded, but there is no evidence to 
prove that it was current. Nevertheless, it is not mentioned as one of 
the types of union ; on the contrary* because till now no evidence is forth 
coming to prove its prevalence, it cannot be said that it did not prevail 
at all. Greater plausibility can be claimed for the Asura system, the 
main stipulation of which, viz^ dahitr-salka is a practice which has 
survived to the present day. Kalidasa, for instance, refers to a 
marital payment called Haranarih^ which Mallinatha explains to be 
what is now known as a dowry. 

2, Kites 

Kalidasa sometimes refers to the rites of a Hindu marriage. 
This ceremony was performed by the family priest, Paroliitcu before 
a fire (Agni) which was considered a witness to it, and in celebration 
of which clarified butter and other things were offered to it.® After 
the union was proclaimed at the stipulated hour, the witnessing 
householders threw over the couple the wet rice (aksatdh)} The 
invited guests presented gifts to the husband and wife.'^ 

3. Marriage Practices 

Marriage within the caste {vanyi) was favoured and this was 
usually the prevailing custom. Yuan Chwang remarks : “ The 
members of a caste marry within the caste, the great and the obs- 
cure keeping apart. Relations whether by the father's or the mother s 
side do not intermarry, and a woman never contracts a second 
marriage"®. From these statements it is evident that usually inter- 
caste marriage was not in vogue, unions between the rich and the 
poor were not common, no marriages were contracted between the 
relatives of the father and those of the mother, and lastly widow- 
marriages were never celebrated. These conditions might have usu- 
ally prevailed, but there were certainly exceptions to prove the rule. 
Sana, for example, had two step-brothers of low birth, Candrasena 
and Matj’sena.^ The marriage of Rama Gupta's wife Dhruvadevi 

1 Raghu,, VI, 84, p. /40. 

* Ibid., VII, 32, p. 148. 

* Ibid., VII, 20, p. 145. 

* Ibid,, VII, 28, p. 147. 

« Ibid., VII, 30, p. 14a 

* Yuan C^w&ng, ap. cit,,p. 168. Beal gives another interpretation Hiuen Tsiang, 
0p. cU., I, p. 82. 

' HarsacarUa, pp. 32 jmd 40, 
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with her brother-in-law Oandra Gupta II/ although condemned in 
later times/ only shows that widow-remarriages, though sanctioned 
by lawgivers,® occasionally took place even among the most important 
personalities in the country. When they were sponsored by the king 
and queen, despite the rigours of orthodoxy, some at least among 
the middle and poor classes, might have followed the example 
set by the aristocracy. Of course, such unions must have been 
occasional, for Yuan Chwang says that marriage in the early seventh 
century decided a person’s prestige. “ When they marry ” he remarks, 
‘’they rise or fall in position according to their new relationship.”^ 

4. The Home 

Once a marriage was contracted, the couple must have settled 
down in a home. It was furnished with cane-chairs (vetrdsaiia),^ 
which were offered to guests. People slept on cots {manca)^ which 
had beds {saiyrjd)'^ and bed-spreads (utfaracchada) ^ or {astarana),^ 
These seats and couches were also used in the seventh century. 
Yuan Chwang observed them and states: “For seats all use corded 
benches. The royal family, the grandees, officials and gentry adorn 
their benches in different ways, but all have the same style (or form) 

of seat The ordinary officials according to their fancy carved 

the frames to their seats in different ways, and adorned them with 
precious substances.” It is worth noting that Bana too mentions 
the bamboo couch.^^ These seats were also used by the Buddhist 
priests, especially during the time of taking food. “ In India the 
priests ” observes I-Tsing, “ wash their hands and feet before meals, 
and sit on separate small chairs. The chair is about seven inches 
high and a foot square, and the seat of it is wicker-work made of 
rattan cane. The legs are rounded, and, on the whole, the chair 
is not heavy. But for junior members of the Order, blocks of wood 
may be used instead.” Such blocks of wood, it may be remarked, 
are still in use in Southern India when taking food. 

* C/. Dhncandragiiptam, L A, LII, p. 183; Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 

I, pp. 111-12. 

® Bana, Harsacarita, p. 194 ; E, XVIII, no. 26, p. 248. 

* C/. TJie Laws of Manu, Bk. Ill, 173, p. 108 (Buhler.) 

* Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., I, p. 82. (Beal). This interpretation is not given by 
Watters. See Yuan Chwang, op. cit., I, p. 168. 

" Kwn., VI, 53, p. 115. 

« Rashu.,Vl, 1,3, p. ]i8. 

7 Ibid., Ill, 15, p. 56 ; V, 65, 72, pp. 113, 115. 

» Ibid., V, 65, p. II3 ; XVII, 21, p. 35a 

® Ibid., VI, 4, p. 1 18. Astarana has also been interpreted as a rug. 

10 Yuan Chwang, op. ctt, I, pp. 147-48 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., I, p. 73. 

Bana, Harsacarita, p. 133, 

I-Tslng., op. cit., p. 22 . 
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The home was furnished with several necessary utensils. The 
wealthy had vessels of goId\ while they were also wrought of other 
metals® as well as of clay^ Water for domestic use was stored in 
vessels large (kumbhaY and small (ghafah)} Jewels and valuables 
were kept either in boxes or caskets (manju^a).^ Toilet requisites 
were probably carried in a toilet-box (talavrhta)? The homes were lit up 
at night by means of lamps {dlpa) which were generally made either of 
clay or metal.® In warm weather fans, wrought of palm or lotus 
leaves, were used.^ For dumping all the utensils in the house there 
appears to have been, what may be called in modern phraseology, a 
store-room {SCtra-hhdnda'bhugrhu) 

Pets were kept in the house and birds especially were taught to 
imitate human speech or sounds. Bana, for instance, speaks of “ all 
kinds of birds, beginning with the parrot and the maina ” repeating a 
sound once heard.^^ He gives a rather exaggerated description of certain 
animals like monkeys and tigers which, in the cave of the Buddhist 
monk Divakararaitra, are said to have behaved like human beings.^® 

These homes must have had terraces. The Mandasor stone ins- 
cription of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvarman, dated A. D. 473-74, 
describes the dwellings of people in the town of Dasapura (Dasor) : 
** Here the houses have waving flags (and) are full of tender women 
(and) are very white (and) extremely lofty, resembling the peaks 
of white clouds lit up with forked lightning. And other long 
buildings on the roofs of the houses, with arbours in them, are 
beautiful."^® Prom this record it may be inferred that houses in 
the Gupta period, especially in the fifth century, were evidently 
white- washed and that some of them were very huge edifices having 
terraced roofs. Most of these inferences can be confirmed by the 


* Raghu., II, 36, p. 46. 

* Ibid,, X, 51, p. 217. 

® Ibid,, II, 36, p. 40, V, 63, p. 1 12. 
^ Mni; Act, IV, p. 104. 

® Sak,, Act, I, p. 6. 

« Mm„ Act, V, p. 156. 


Kum,, II, 35, p. 34 j C/. Fleet, op, at, (18) p. 83 ; tdlavrnta^hdra,,, 

® Raghu,, V, 74, p. 116, 

® Kum., II, 35, p. 14. (T. S. S.) 

Mm,, Act, IV, p. 95. 

“ Ba^a, KUdaM>ari, p. Ii. 

** Ibid., Harsacariia, p. 236. 

Fleet op. cit, (18), p. 85, text p. 8l : 

Prmda rnmSbhirmalaMrtm dhatSm virnMna-mms* 

sadpsdnt yatr a gfha^i pUr^ndukar^dmaldni 
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evidence of Kalidasa. He refers to the practice of white-washing 
houses ' and states that houses had terraces,® which were given 
specified names.® All these statements are fully borne out by Bana 
and the Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang. The former observes that 
in the district of Sthanvisvara were “ rows of white houses plastered 
with stucco/’^ Yuan Chwang, however, gives more detailed inform- 
ation regarding the construction of houses. As to the construction 
of houses and enclosing walls*' he says, “ the country being low 
and moist, most of the city walls are built of bricks, while the 
walls of houses and enclosures are wattled bamboo or wood. Their 
halls and terraced belvederes have wooden flat-roofed rooms, and 
are coated with chunam, and covered with tiles burnt or unburnt. 
They are of extraordinary height, and in style like those of China. 
The [houses] thatched with coarse or common grass are of bricks or 
boards ; their walls are ornamented with chunam, the floor is purified 
with cow-dung and strewn with flowers of the season.”® These 
terraces were used for sleeping purposes in the warm weather, especially 
at night, with awnings spread over for protection. Bana relates how 
“on the occasion of one hot season the king (Prabhakaravardhana) 
slept on his palace roof white with stucco, spotless as the moon- 
light; and the queen (Yasovati) lay on a second couch at his side.”* 

V. Products of the Country 

The people of this age subsisted on the products of the country. 
In the earlier half of the seventh century the shrewd traveller 
Yiian Chwang throws considerable light on the general products of 
northern India during this period. “ As the districts vary ” he 
states, “ in their natural qualities, they differ also in their natural 
products. There are flowers and herbs, fruits and trees of different 
kinds and with various names. There are, for example, of fruits, 
the dmra or mango, the dmla or tamarind, the madhuka (Bassia 
latifolia), the badara or Jujube, the kapittha or wood-apple, the dmala 
or myrobalan, the tinduka or Diospyros, the udavibara or Ficus 
glomerata, the moca or plantain, the ndrikela or Cocoa-nut, 
and the pamsa or jack-fruit. It is impossible to enumerate all the 
kinds of fruit and one can only mention in a summary way all 

* Raghu*, XIV, 10, p. 289 

9 Ibid., 29, p. 293 ; Rtu., I, 3, p. I. 

9 Vik., Act III, p. 76. 

9 Bina, Harsacarita, p. 82. 

* Yiian Chwing, op. ciu, 1 , p. 147 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., I, pp, 73-74, 

9 op. ciUf pp. 104-108 ; also seejKadaiiibari, p. 166. 
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those which are held in esteem among the inhabitants. (Chinese) 
jujubes, chestnuts, green and red persimmons are not known in 
India. From Kashmir on, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, grapes are 
planted here and there ; pomegranates and sweet oranges are grown 
in all the countries . . . There is much rice and wheat, and ginger, 
mustard, melons, pumpkins, kunda (properly the olibanum tree) are 
also cultivated. Onions and garlic are little used and people who eat 
them are ostracised. Milk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugar-candy, 
cakes and parched grain with mustard-seed oil are the common 
food...." ^ 

As this pilgrim moved from place to place in northern India, he 
noticed the products of particular places. Going from CheJrka (Takka ?) to 
Mathura, he found the crops of the country to be “ upland rice and 
spring wheat On his way eastwards at Chind-puh-ti (Cina-bhukti) 
he saw that it produced “good crops of grain At ShHan-fa-lo 
(Jalandhara) there was “upland rice and other grain Pdriydfra 
(Bairat) yielded “good crops of spring wheat and other grain, 
including a peculiar kind of rice which in 60 days was ready for 
cutting.’* ’ Mathura was known for mangoes, which were of two 
kinds, one small and “becoming yellow when ripe, and the other 
large and remaining green Travelling thence to Sthanvi^vara, 
Nqo (0)-A/-c/i (Ahicchatra ?). PH-lo’shan-na (?) and Ka1i-pi-t*a 

(Kapitha) (Sankasya), he did not notice anything particular regarding 
the natural products.'^ 


1. Food 

From the fourth century onwards it is possible to have an idea 
of the foodstuffs used by the people in the ‘ Middle Kingdom ’ as Central 
India was then called by Chinese travellers. Fa Hien, for instance, 
who visited this portion of India between A. D. 399-414, says that 
most of the people of the Madhyadesa were vegetarians. “ Throughout 
the whole country ” he observes, “ the people do not kill any living 
creature, nor drink intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. The 
only exception is that of the Candalas ... In that country they do 
not keep pigs and fowls, and do not sell live cattle; in the markets 

' Yuan Chwang, op. cit., I, pp. 177-78 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciu, I, pp. 88. 

* Ibid., p. 286 ; Ibid., p. 165. 

* Ibid., p. 291 ; Ibid., p. 176. 

* Ibid., p. 2^ ; Ibid., p. 179. 

® Ibid,, p. 300 ; Ibid. 

" Ibid., p. 301. 

7 Ibid., pp. 3 I 4 ~I 5 > pp, 183-205. 
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there are no butchers* shops and no dealers in intoxicating drink/*' 
These statements of Fa Hien deserve a critical examination. 

The absence of the slaughter of animals implies that, towards 
the end of the fourth and in the beginning of the fifth century, 
the consumption of liquors and meat was unknown in the empire 
of the Guptas, There is no evidence, except that of Kalidasa, 
to prove the contrary especially during these years of Fa Hien's 
travels, although a century later internal evidence proves that 
meat diet was familiar to the people of their country. Consequently 
it cannot be maintained that meiit-eating was suddenly introduced 
into northern India in the sixth century as customs especially pertaining 
to food are of slow growth and development. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that vegetarian and non-vegetarian diets prevailed side by 
side in Gupta times from the fourth till the fifth centuries despite 
Fa Hien*s observations to the contrary. This traveller, being an 
ardent Buddhist, probably moved only in Buddhist circles and Bud- 
dhists being invariably vegetarians, although there were exceptions 
even among them, his remarks are evidently confined to their own 
activities. From the works of Kalidasa it is, however, clear that there 
prevailed in his day the practice of consuming meat in northern India. 

2. Vegetable Food 

Vegetable food appears to have been common among the majority 
of the people, as has been noticed for example by the Chinese traveller 
Fa Hien. The nature of such food-stuffs can be ascertained to some 
extent from epigraphic evidence found in the Nalanda stone inscription 
pertaining to the reign of Yasovarmadeva. Referring to the commun- 
ity of the Buddhist monks it relates how, “ under the order of the 
community of friars of bright intellect, great piety and learning, he 
(Malada) distributed daily in a fitting manner rice, other (variom) pre- 
parations, curds and copulous ghee, to the four monks.”^ Besides 
these different other kinds of food were consumed. The common 
people ate grain in a military camp, as can be made out from the 
testimony of Bana.* He tells us that in Har^a s camp there were 
“ bearers of kitchen appurtenances *' with “ pot herbs and bamboo 
shoots, butter-milk pots protected by wet seals on one part of their 
mouths which were covered with white clothes,"''^ Besides these other 


* Fa Hien, A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms^ p. 43 (ed. Legge, 1806). 

* £. /„ XX, no. 2, p. 45. 

® Mna, Harsacarita, p. 207. 

^ Ibid,, p. 2oi 
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vegetable foods were also consumed, and among them barley (yava) 
and wheat appear to have been their staple foods. Two kinds of rice 
viz., sdliy^ kalama^ and grain (dhdnya) are mentioned. Rice mixed with 
honey made a preparation called orgha? Other preparations of 
sweets were also known. Some of these went by the names of 
GudavikcJra^ and Afahyaiidikd,^* but the precise nature of these 
sweets it is hazardous to specify, because they have not been clearly 
explained in the context. Besides these, other articles of diet among, 
milk products were butter, ordinary (navamfaY or clarified {haiyah- 
(lavlnam)J Mention is also made of sweets like Paymcaru,^ Modaka,^ 
Sikharini}^ and honey and it may be presumed that they were served 
only during feasts and were probably current only among the wealthy. 
Salt was in common use^* and the mango fruit {rasdiaiji) appears to 
have been a favourite among the common people.^^ Spices were also 
in general use and among these mention may be made of pepper 
(maucaY^, cloves (lavaiigaY^ and cardamums (aildlata)?^ 

3 . B^eal Diet 

There is no doubt that meat formed one of the most important 
articles of food despite the statement of Fa Hien to the contrary. 
It is related by Kalidasa how at irregular times a meal, mostly 
consisting of meat roasted on spits was eaten.^^ In the cities meat 
must have been sold in the slaughter-houses {suyd) over which birds, 
greedy of flesh yet timid, are said to have hovered.^® The wealthy 
hunted the wild boars, antelopes, birds, yaks,^® and deer which served 


‘ Raghu., XVII, 53 , P- 357 • garbhaiSlisadharmUnaK 

* Ibid., IV, 37, p, 8l : kalamS ivci te Raghitm. 

' Ibid; XI, 69, p. 241. 

* RHH; V, 16, p. 65. 

‘ MSI; Act III, p. 66. 

‘ Ibid; Act III, p. 87. 

* Rsghit; I, 45 i P» 

* Ibid; X, 51, 54, p. 218. 

» Vik; Act III, p. 78. 

*» Ibid; p. 86. 

“ Xum., VII, 72, p. 171. 

** Raghtt; V, 73, p. 116 : lehySni saindhava-silS-sakalSni vShSh . . 

« ra.. Act III, p. 86. 

“ RaghU; IV, 46, p. 84. 

“ Kttm., VIII, 25, p. 129. 

Raghu., rv, 47, p. 84. 

§!&., Act II, p. 19 : aniyata vliStfi tulyamSiksabhSyis^ ShSro bhajyale iaiyale). 

Mai; Act 11 , p. S4 bbdvadnd iii^aricarb vihaAgamlf via amisa'lSluvS bkXrad aecadurl, 
»* Raghu,, IX, 53, p. xget 
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for meat. Fish was also eaten, especially the Rohita or carp found 
in the vicinity of the Ganges.' 

In later times too meat was consumed by several people, 
as is borne out by Yuan Chwang and Bana, According to the former 
“fish, mutton, venison, are occasional dainties (lit. are occasionally 
served in joints or slices). The flesh of oxen, asses, elephants, horses, 
pigs, dogs, foxes, wolves, lions, monkeys, apes is forbidden, and 
those who eat such food become pariahs.'’^ He again tells us that 
“constantly in his travelling palace he (Harsa) would provide choice 
meats for men of all sorts of religion.’'* As though to confirm 
these remarks of a foreign observer, Bana tells us that in the 
camp before Harsa set out against the Gauda Sasanka, there 
were bearers “with goats attached to thongs of pigskin, a collection 
of young rabbits ” and “ baskets containing a chaos of fire-trays, 
ovens, simmering pans, spits, copper saucepans, and frying pans."^ 

But it is only Dandin who gives a graphic description of how 
a deer was shot, skinned, and roasted before a full venison meal 
was made.^ 

4. Alcoholic Drinks-Pre-Gupta 

In order to understand and appreciate the nature of alcoholic 
drinks and practices in the Gupta age, it is useful to know some details 
about such usages in pre-Gupta times. Kautalya informs us that there 
was a Superintendent of Liquor, who administered liquor traffic not 
only in the forts and country parts but also in the camps. He appears 
to have exercised considerable power over the people in conducting 
his duties. Kautalya lays down that a fine of 600 pana was to be 
paid “on all offenders other than those who were manufacturers, 
purchasers or sellers in liquor-traffic. Liquor was not to be taken 
out of villages nor were liquor shops to be close to each other 
Liquor was to be sold to persons of well-known character in such 
small quantities such as one-fourths or half a kuduihha, one kudumba^ 
half a prastha or one prastha. Those who were well-known and of 
pure character were allowed to take liquor out of the liquor shop. 
Or all may be compelled to drink liquor within the shops and not 

* Raghu,, IV, 4^-47 1 P- 84. 

* Yuan Chwang, op, ciu, I, p. 178. Hiuen Tsiang, op, cit., I, p. 88. 

® Jbid,t p. 344 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, cit, II, p. 214. 

* Bana, Harsacariia, p. 208, text, p. 2II : Hhisasaka-sSkapatra-^etr^UgrasaAgramU-' 

grahShibhih htklakarpa^aprdvftamukh-^ikadisadattdrdra mudr'^guptd’^gorasa hhiin^aisialaka^ 
tSpikatdpikdkasiaka tUmra carukcdflha sankcda pi\dka bhdrikaih 

‘ Dasahmdracarita, pp. 216-17. 
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allowed to stir out at once in view of detecting articles... Likewise 
those who are too extravagant or spend beyond their means shall be 
arrested." No fresh liquor other than bad liquor was to be sold 
below its price. Bad liquor could be sold elsewhere or given to 
slaves or workmen in lieu of wages or it could form the drink of 
beasts of draught or the subsistence of hogs. Liquor shops were to 
contain many rooms provided with beds and seats kept apart. The 
drinking room was to contain scents, garlands of flowers, water, and 
other comfortable things suitable to the varying seasons. Spies 
stationed in the shops were to ascertain whether the expenditure 
incurred by the customers in the shop was ordinary or extraordi- 
nary and also whether there were any strangers. They were also to 
ascertain the value of the dress, ornaments and gold of the customers 
lying there under intoxication. When customers under intoxication 
lost any of their things, the merchants of the shop were not only to 
make good the loss but had also to pay an equivalent fine. Merchants 
seated in half-closed rooms were to observe the appearance of local 
and foreign customers, who in real or false guise lay down in 
intoxication along with their beautiful mistresses.^ From these 
duties of the Liquor Superintendent it can be learnt how much 
interest the State displayed in the personal welfare of each and 
every member of society even in the case of indulging in such a vice 
as drink. 

It is equally interesting to know something further about the 
actual types of liquors known to Kautalya. He mentions in some 
detail the ingredients and proportions which made up such liquors 
like tnedaka, prasannd and Ctsava. The first was made from rice and 
some fermented liqour {kiyiva), the second from flour {pi§tha\ spices 
(Jdtisamhhdra) and bark and fruits of putraka; and the third extracted 
from kapittha (Feronia Elephantuin), phdnita (sugar) and honey. 
Besides these the fermented juice of grapes made the drink known 
as rmdhuy the liquor from mango fruits was styled as SahakdrasUra 
and white liquor went by the name of svetasura. Besides these 
again Kautalya mentions other types of drinks such as surd medaka^ 
ari§tha, phaldmla (acid drinks prepared from fruits) and dndc&ldhu? 
These details display what a great variety of drinks must have been 
current in the days of the Mauryas according to Kau^lyai but 
whether all these types continued to survive till the days of the 
Guptas is a matter which cannot be proved* Nor can we ascertain 


^ Kautalya, Arihaknstra, BL II, Ch, XXV, pp. 147-48. 
* IHd., Bk. II, Ch. XXV, pp. 132.34. 
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whether the Kautalyan, administrative system of liquor control con- 
tinued to the days of the Guptas* Nevertheless the information of 
Kautalya serves as a good back-ground for the Gupta period. 

5. The Use of Liquor in Oupta Times 

The consumption of liquor seems to have been quite common in 
Gupta times. Soldiers celebrated a military triumph with a drink. 
They constructed their own drinking-booths (pdnabhumayah) and 
drank in cups of betel leaves (td/hbaldndtii dalaih) the ale produced 
from cocoanut trees {ndrikeldsavam)} They spread choice deer-skins in 
the vineyards where they eased their fatigue by drinking wine 
(viadhu)} It may be recollected how, according to Kautalya, women too 
drank wine in the wine shops and in Gupta times also this custom 
seems to have prevailed. It is related that intoxicated women some- 
times fell asleep on half the way to such pleasure grounds®, while 
young maidens appear to have found great delight in such drinks.* 

That several types of alcoholic drinks must have prevailed can 
be known by some of the names of such wines. Mention is made by 
Kalidasa of niadhya,’^ iiiadird,^^ dsava^^ vdrurfi,^ kddamhavl,'^ and Udhu}^ 
dsavQt madhya and sldha are mentioned by Kautalya as well. 

Liquor was patronised by the rich as well as the poor. Queens 
were accustomed to this beverage.^^ Officers and also policemen 
sometimes succumbed to it,^* while it formed a favourite drink of 
soldiers.^® It was a popular saying that intoxication lends a special 
charm to women.'^ Alcohol was a popular beverage with the poor 
people, and sometimes friendship between two persons was sealed 

^ Raghu^i IV, 42, p. 82 : iafhbtVSnSm daUiistatm racitS pdnabhumayah | ndrikdldsavam 
yddhdh sdiravam caprapuryasah , . . II Probably Yuan Chwang refers to such booths when 
he says: *‘The shops are on the high ways and booths (or inns) line the roads 
Travels, I, p. 147. 

* Raghu,, IV, 65, p. 1 14. 

« Ibid, VI, 75 i P- 18A 

* Ibid, VII, II, p. 195. 

® Ritu., V, IQ, p. 62*. 

® Ibid., VI, 10, p. 70, 

' Ibid., IV, II, p. 52. 

» Kum., IV, 12, p. 6d 

» §ak., Act VI, p. 188. 

Raghu., XVI, 52, p. 337. 

» Bina, Harsacarita, pp. 77, 82*3, 104. 

*» Act VI, p.8i 

" Raghu^ IV, 42, p. 8& 

M MSI. Act III, p. 73 - 
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with a drink in a liquor shop.^ Among royal voluptuaries there was 
probably in existence the insanitary and barbaric practice of trans- 
ferring rinsed wine {viukhdsava) from the mouths of infatuated kings 
to their intoxicated queens or other women.^ 

Sometimes the nature of liquors is specified. The extract of the 
cocoanuts was called ndrikeldsavc^ which was perhaps the counterpart 
of toddy. Another kind of drink styled Wihu was evidently the fer- 
mented juice of sugar-cane3\ The essence of flowers like madhuka 
yielded an intoxicant called pu^pdsaoa,^ Probably these formed the drinks 
of the poor and middle classes, while the rich must have resorted to 
wines, flavoured with mango and red pdtala flowers®. Such liquors 
were taken in cups called ca^aka," either in roadside shops (Sauiicfi- 
kdpariaY by the common people or in the pdmhhumi? the resort near 
the apartments of women in a palace by the wealthy. These booths are 
also mentioned by Baiia who refers to rum-booths "like shower-baths."^® 
Yuan Chwang adds that they were distinguished by sign-boards 'h 

Not only were wine and liquor taken in cups but, as has been 
suggested, they were brought to kings and queens in large jugs as 
can be seen from one of the paintings at Ajanta. With a queen 
seated on his lap a king holds in his right hand a wine cup, while a 
servant on their left is ready waiting with a wine-jug of excellent 
shape.^^ In the days of Harsa too wine was apparently drunk by 
women from a wine-glass or a goblet. Bana, for instance, describes 
how “with braided locks and eyes not from collyrium lustrous, 
appeared in the wine of their goblets {ca$aka‘madhuni) the reflections 
of the lotus faces of warriors ' wives It is interesting to note 
that Baiia too uses the word ca^a/ca, which was utilised by Kalidasa, 
as noticed earlier. 


Some devices were employed to remove the foul smell of the 
liquors which were drunk. The skin of the hljapuraka (citrus 

' Sak., Act VI, p. i8z 

* Raghu., XIX, 12, p. 379. 

Ubid., IV, 42. 

*i&iW.,XVI,52.p.337. 

^ Kum,t III, 38, p. 52, This liquor was drunk by the Kimpurusas. 

® Raghu, XIX, 46. p. 388. 

' im ., VII, 49, p. 152 

* Sdk., Act VI, p. 82. 

® Raghu,, VII, 49, p. 152. The pdnahhilmi is also mentioned by Bdn3, see Kddamhavi, 
p. 28 (ed. Bombay, 1920, B. S. S.) 

Ba^a, Harsacaritat p. 112. 

w Tsiang, op, ciu, I» p. 74 - 
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medica) was chewed to sweeten the breath and prevent belching 
after meals.' With the same object in view betel leaves and nuts 
were chewed.* To a person disgusted with liquor, granulated sugar 
{nmtsyani^ka) was offered as an antidote.^ 

That liquor must have been popular in those days is also borne 
out by Dandin. Singing its praises he says: “This fortifies the 

charm of youth through the steady use of spirituous antidotes to 

numerous diseases. It neutralises all misfortunes by increasing self- 
esteem. It kindles sexual desire and improves the capacity for 
pleasure. It drowns the consciousness of sin, so counteracting 
morbidity. By removing the fetters of reticence, it conduces to 

mutual confidence. By repressing envy, it makes for pure joy. It 
encourages continual enjoyment of music and other sense-impressions; 
the acquisition of countless and varied friendships; unrivalled beauty 
of person; unparalleled graces; martial spirit, resulting from the loss 
of fear and depression.’’^ This praise was no mere theory for Dandin 
actually refers to the consumption of wine in his day in his 

suggestive phrases. In one place he states how one of his characters 
“had often sipped the wine of her (his lovers) lips."® He again 
refers to the “fault of drink," which led persons to imprisonment.^ 

That women too in the Gupta age indulged in intoxicants can 
be proved by contemporary inscriptional evidence. The Mandasor 
stone inscription of Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman, dated 
A. D. 475-76, records how the sun was “of a dark-red colour, like the 
cheeks of intoxicated women." ^ In all likelihood this comparison was 
one from real life. 

The evidence found in Kalidasa’s works, proving that wine or 
liquor was a favourite drink in the fifth century, receives additional 
support from Yuan Chwang, who saw various types of spirits in the 
seventh century. “There are distinctions in the use of their wines" 
he says, “and other beverages. The wines from the vine and the 
sugar-cane are the drink of the Ksatriyas ; the Vaisyas drink a 

» Mol,, Act III p. 5 / ; also see /. H, <?., XI pp, 40-41. 

« Raghu., IV, 42, 44. pp. 82-83 Riiu,t v, 5, p. 59. 

* M 3 /., Act III, p. 66 : Kitayavema explains it thus ; matsya^ikH nama ^arkarcL- 
vihsafu 

* Dan 4 in, ap. cit, p, 210, text, p. 126, 

° Ibid., p. 94. 

Ibid*t p. 97. 

* Fleet, C. /. L, III, (18), p. 81. 
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strong distilled spirit; the Buddhist monks and the Brahmins drink 
syrup of grapes and of sugar-cane; the low mixed castes are without 
any distinguishing drink 

Wine was taken by men as well as women. It is again men- 
tioned by Bana who observes : “ 'Tis like bidding a divine drink 
wine".® Ullaka was evidently a kind of drink drunk from cups, for 
Hamsavega brought from the king of Assam “cups of Ullaka, diffusing 
a fragrance of sweetest wine Bana refers to the wine-flushed 
cheeks of Malabari women in the Vindhyan forest/ In the Kddambari 
he again states how “the sharpness of wine has mellowed to its 
full virtue." s The Brahmanas of those days had evidently no com- 
punction to taste wine for Bana himself was “ a Brahmana born 
in the family of S 5 ma-drinking Vatsyayanas."^ Bana's allusion 
to ‘the clanking ornaments of wine-flushed beauties/^ suggests 
that wine drinking was not unknown to the women of Harsa s times. 
Wine was considered to perfume the breath and it is no wonder 
that Bana relates how the beauties of his master “ fanned him with 
wine-perfumed breath."^ 

6. Cleanliness 

Certain habits of cleanliness were observed. There was for instance 
a custom of rinsing the mouth in the days of Bana. Harsa, before 
granting gifts to Brahmanas, rinsed his mouth.® After taking 
food this usage was resorted to and Harsa, partaking of a 
few mouthfuls “ while rinsing the mouth," ordered his chowrie- 
bearer to bring him tidings of his father s condition. After food was 
taken, betel was chewed and this is a practice prevalent even today. 
Harsa having heard that his father’s condition was the same as before, 
rejected the betel.'® Queens had water poured out to them “from 
a silver flamingo-mouthed vessel tilted by a hunch-backed girl " 
and wiped their hands on a white cloth held by mutes.^^ The face 
was wiped with a towel which, in the case of kings, was brought 
by servants like a betel -bearer.^® 

* Yuan Chwang, op, ciu^ I, P- 178 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, I, P» 89. 

* B^na, Har^carita, p. 171. 

* Ihid,t p. 214. 
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* IHd,^ p. 104. 
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All these habits of personal cleanliness are fully borne out 
by Yuan Chwang who writes in detail about such habits of 
the people in northern India during the period of his travels* 
Writing about them he remarks : “ They are pure of themselves and 
not from compulsion. Before every meal they must have a wash ; 
the fragments and remains are not served up again; the food 
utensils are not passed on ; those utensils which are of pottery or 
wood must be thrown away after use; and those which are of gold, 
silver, copper or iron, get often polishing. As soon as a meal is 
over they chew the tooth-stick and make themselves clean; before 
they have finished ablutions, they do not come into contact with 
each other; they always wash after urinating; they smear their 
bodies with scented unguents such as sandal and saffron 

Yuan Ohwang’s successor I-Tsing confirms these observations of 
his predecessor about personal cleanliness. The latter warns his country 
men ; “ Those who have partaken of a meal must remain together on 
one side of the hall and should wash their hands and rinse their mouths 
and also wash the things used during the meal and the soiled pots*'.® 
Then again he does not forget about tooth-woods regarding the use 
of which he says : “ Every morning one must chew tooth-woods, 
and clean the teeth with them, and rub off the dirt of the tongue as 
carefully as possible 


7. Cooking Utensils 

The frescoes at Ajanta reveal a number of what are obviously 
cooking utensils, especially kept near and on an oven which is 
heated with sticks and fire. Some of them are broad and large, 
resembling modern gdrahas,^ which are probably used for storing 
water and for boiling purposes. In fact a painting shows how 
water was poured out from such a vessel to a beggar in the 
street K Many of the vessels seem to have been of this shape 
with rather narrow mouths. On trays we see vessels of toilet requi- 
sites, in which sandal-paste and lac-dye must have been kept. 
One looks like an open cup, while the other having a pedestal, a 
broad bottom and a lid, was considerably larger.<^ Broad low cups 

* Yuan Chwang, op. cit., I, p. 152 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciU, I, p. 77. 

* I-Tsing, op. cit,, p. 25 ; see also pp. 26-27. 

* Ibid., p. 33. 

* Griffiths, op. cit,, 85. 

^*Ibid,. p. 81. 

« Ibid., p. 55. 
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were used for drinking wine, while it was possibly brought in and 
poured out from goblets or jugs with large stomachs, narrow necks 
and handles. There were low broad mouthed spittoons to spit.' 

Sana refers to a number of vessels which were used in his times. 
He writes about them in connection with Harsa’s royal camp pitched 
before he set out to wreak his vengeance on the Gauda king. It has 
been suggested that Bana's words referring to these vessels may be taken 
to mean water-pots, cups, spittoons, fire-trays, ovens, simmering 
pans, spits, copper saucepans, and frying pans, though, of course, the 
exact sense of many of the Samskrta words is rather doubtful.* 

Yuan Chwang too refers to such cooking utensils. “As to 
household necessaries” he says, “there is generally a good supply of 
these of various qualities. But although they have different kinds of 
cooking implements, they do not know the steaming boiler (i.e. they 
have not large boilers such as are used in large households in China). 
Their household utensils are mostly earthen ware, few being of 
brass. They eat from one vessel in which the ingredients are 
mixed up; they take their food with their fingers. Generally 
speaking spoons and chop-sticks are not used, except in cases of 
sickness when copper spoons are used.'* ^ 

8. Etiquette 

To people who lived in these lands, begot children and made 

friends, the problem of etiquette was one of their most important 

duties. On meeting one another the practice of salutation was 

observed. A disciple fell at the feet of his preceptor,^ a son did 
likewise to his parents,® while they in return blest him.® These 
blessings, depending on circumstance, assumed various expressions. 
Elders prayed that the path of the young might be free from 

dangers,^ a sage blest a king that he might have a son who would 
be invincible ; » elderly ladies wished young maidens that they 

* Griffiths, op. at., p. 58. 

® Bana, Harsacarita, p. 208, text p. 2II : 

bhupati hhfiahahh^ribair^mahanasdpakaranavTlhihhtsca haddhavar?ihavadhravMhrina 
sair^lambamdnakarma ca(uka cataka JU^jaiilatk 

® Yuan Chwang, op, cit., I, p. 178 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. at., I. p. 89. 

^ Raghu., I, 57, p. 19, 

Ibid,, XI, 4'*5» P« 226u 

® 6, p. 227 » 3^ » P* ^33* 

’ Sak,, Act IV. p. 63 ; ^ivUste pantitdnah santu. 

* Ibid,, Act IV, 19, p. 62 ; ** apratiratham tanayam nive^ya, The title apraUratha 
can be seen on Samudra Gupta's arch type coins, see Allan, op, cii., p, CIX* 
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might either win a husband entirely devoted to them^ or one who 
could command their undivided affection ® ; and a sisternn^law 
wished her brother-in-law long life/"^ 

There were also other forms of salutation, formal and informal. 
When talking to a person of higher social status, the inferior man 
bent down a little, using chaste language, and folded his hands.^ 
When a guest arrived at a house, water was offered to him for 
washing his feet® and, as noticed earlier, a cane-seat was offered to 
him to sit down.“ Then he was given a little of the oblations 
proffered to the gods (orghyarii),^ When a king, however, entered 
his capital either the young girls or old women from the balconies 
of their homes showered on him the customary rice grain 

In less formal cases the ceremonial of obeisance became more 
homely and simple. On meeting for the first time, brothers em- 
braced each other and friends who were equals shook each other's 
hands.^^ If distance or time intervened between the meeting of either 
relations or friends, there was an exchange of inquiry regarding 
mutual welfare.^- 

Most of these methods of salutation can now be compared with 
the details which Yuan Chwang noticed in the seventh century. 
According to him there were nine degrees " in the etiquette of 
showing respect. These were (a) greeting with a kind inquiry, 
ib) reverently bowing the head, (c) raising the hands to the head 
with an inclination of the body, (d) bowing with the hands folded 
on the breast, (e) bending a knee, (/) kneeling with both knees, 
(f?) going down on the ground on hands and knees, (//) bowing 
down with knees, elbows and forehead to the ground, and (f) pros- 
trating oneself on the earth. Excepting two ways (e and /) all the 
other practices noticed by Yuan Chwang, were apparently current 
prior to the visit of this Chinese traveller. He further explains the 

‘ Kum., VII, 28, p. 132 ; ahhanditam prdma labhasva patyuh. 

® Ibid., Ill, 63, p. 59 : aminyabhdjam paitfn Upnuhi. 

* Raghn., XIV, 59, p. 299. saumya cirdyajiva. 

* Ibid,, V, 32, p. 104. 

Ibid.f II, 64, p. 48. 

® Ibid., V, 32, p. 104. 

Kum., VI, 53, p. 56. 

” Raghu., XI, 69, p. 241. 

« IMd,, II, 10, p. 32. IV, 27 p. 79. 

i«/Wi.,XIII, 73, p. 285. 

‘‘ Vik,, Act I, p. 27 : parasparam hastau spfsatafy 

** Mdh, Act IV, p. 103 ; yoga kfimam. 
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significance of all these various ways of obeisance. “ The perform- 
ance '* he explains, “ of all these nine from the lowest to the highest is 
only one act of reverence. To kneel and praise the excellence (of the 
object) is said to be the perfection of reverence. If (the person doing 
homage) is at a distance he bows to the ground with folded hands, if 
near he kisses (lit. licks) the foot and rubs the ankle (say, of the king). 
All who are delivering messages or who are receiving orders tuck up 
their clothes and kneel down. The exalted person of distinction who 
receives the reverence is sure to have a kind answer, and he strokes 
the head or pats the back (of the person paying respect), giving him 
good words of advice to show the sincerity of his affection.'*^ 

These remarks of Yuan Chwang deserve to be examined. Before 
a king prostration was necessary, though not at all times and in all 
cases.® For example, Madhava Gupta and Kumara Gupta, on seeing 
Prabhakaravardhana on his throne in his palace, “bowed from afar 
till their four limbs and heads touched the ground, then assumed a 
suitable position indicated by a kindly glance from the king 
Hamsavega, the confidential messenger sent by the ruler of Assam, to 
Harsa, on being admitted “embraced the courtyard with his five 
limbs in homage. At the king's gracious summons to draw near, he 
approached at a run and buried his forehead in the footstool ; the 
king having laid a hand on his back, he approached again and once 
more bowed Both these examples of princes as well as of 
messengers, show that prostration before a king was from a distance 
and that his feet were seldom touched for the sovereign was an 
object of reverence. 

Similarly with messengers a certain formality was observed, 
though not exactly as Yuan Chwang related. Mekhalaka, the re- 
nowned courier sent by Kpsiia, Harsa's brother, to summon Bana 
to the court, had no doubt bis tunic girt up tightly by a mud-stained 
strip of cloth, but as soon as Bana saw him, he inquired about 
Kfsnas welfare. The courier answered “All is well" and then 
making his obeisance sat down at some distance, and after some 
time presented the royal letter.® Again this Chief Door-Keeper, 
wearing the sacred thread before approaching his king, Harfa, 
“uttered his good wishes"® and had to wait there until he was seen 

' Yuan Chwang;, op, ciu, I, p. 373 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, «/., I, p. 85. 

* C/. Ch. Ill for further details on this topic. 

® Harsacarita^ p I3I. 

* /Wi., p 211. 

» Bid,, p 41, text pp 52«53 

® lUd,^ p 6$, text, p 78 : svasii sabdam 
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and commanded by the ruler. These two examples, again of a contem- 
porary chronicler, do not show that as a rule a messenger had, 
as Yuan Ohwang would have it, to tuck up his clothes and kneel 
down either before a commoner or a monarch. 

But in the case of ordinary men salutation was a far less formal 
affair. How a member of the family was received . back into his own 
home can best be seen in the case of Bana's return. He greeted, 
kissed, embraced and blest some people who responded to these 
gestures of good-will likewise. When the elders were seated, he took 
a seat which was brought in by his excited attendants.^ 

9. A Citizen at Home 

We may now conclude this picture of the domestic life of a house- 
holder with a description of a Nagarika’s home-life as given by Vatsya- 
yana. “ A dwelling he says, “ should bo preferred in a large town where 
the inhabitants are of consequence, or a pleasure resort may be 
chosen. There should be water nearby, an orchard, a roomy court- 
yard for one s labours, and two chambers. In the outer chamber there 
should be a very soft becushioned bed with white coverings, and another 
bed alongside. Distributed about and within easy reach should be 
salve, garlands, cooked rice, scents, lemon-peel and betel. On the floor 
there will be a spittoon and dicing-board and on the wall a lute. In the 
orchard there will be a swing and a flower-decked bench . . .’’ 

After giving this description of a Nagarikas home, Vatsyayana 
depicts the particulars of his daily programme. “On rising in the 
morning" he states, “a citizen will clean his teeth, rub himself with 
salve, taking a fumigating stick and a garland, and a mouthful of 
rice and a betel quid. Then he will paint his lips and examine himself 
in the glass. 

“He will bathe every day, anoint himself every other day, shave 
every fourth day, and every tenth day go over the whole body with 
a razor. 

“Three meals a day are taken— morning, noon, And night. The 
morning is spent in games and amusements, ' the "afternoon with 
friends, cock-fighting or teaching parrots to talk, and at eventide 
there is singing. 


Harsacarita, p. 71. 
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“Public promenades occupy part of every one's time and the 
citizen will be seen elegantly dressed in company with courtesans, 
and followed by a retinue of servants.’*^ 

From this account of Vatsyayana it may be seen that this normal 
programme in the daily life of a Nagarika had considerable re- 
semblance to the every day life of an ordinary citizen as recorded by 
Bana, but of course without any of the amenities of town or city 
life as appears to have been the case in the life of the Nagarika. 

VL The Hermit (VhiaprasthaSany^sin) 

The third stage of life in the existence of a common man in 
the Gupta age was that of the hermit after which he became 

a wandering beggar. The hermit or Vdnaprastha lived in the 
hermitage where the nlvdra corn was collected in heaps and 

antelopes lay down in the court yards and ruminated.® Sometimes 
the breeze carried to and fro the smoke of the sacrificial offerings 
and at this time the vesperrites were conducted^ Portions of the 
nlvdra corn were set apart for guests arriving in time.^ The hermits 
greased their heads with the oil of the ihgudi fruit and lit their 

lamps with its oil.^ They slept on hides of sacred animals, wore 
bark-clothes and kept themselves clean by baths.® Sometimes it is 
related how a pair of shoes made of cocoanut matting were hung on 
a peg and on one side dangled a veil worn during the sacred 

meditation.7 

The final stage of life was that of becoming a religious mendicant 
{Sanydsin), moving from place to place and subsisting on alms. Few 
details of these two phases of life have been preserved in contem- 
porary annals. 

VII. The Ksatriyas and Military Life 

The Ksatriyas were the warrior class and came next in 
importance to the Brahmapas. They invariably made up the army 
and defended the country but a complete picture of the life which 
soldiers lived in the times of the Guptas cannot, at present, be 
obtained for lack of suflScient evidence. 

‘ Vatsyayana, pp. 22-23, text, pp. 42-57 (with commentary of Jaya- 

mahgala, edited by D. L. Goswami, Benares, 1912). 

» Raghu., 1, 52-53, pp. 17-ib. 

® /&*'d^XIV, 8 l,p. 304 . 

* Ibid., V, 9, p. 97. 

^ Ibid., XIV, 81, p. 305. 

* Act IV, pp. 59-60. 

* Bana, p. 99, 
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Of the military life of this period not much can be written, for 
although the epigraphs, the foreign travellers and the contemporary 
chroniclers refer to some aspect or other of such activity, we have 
no extant account of a real battle of this age from the point of view of 
the people themselves. But so far as the Gupta forces are concerned 
they may be broadly divided into two main classes — the sea and land 
forces, for, as will be shown later, it cannot be denied that there was 
a Gupta navy from the fourth to the seventh century. 

1. Maritime Activity 

But it is regrettable that little indeed can be gathered about their 
sea*life. In the days of Fa Hien he saw large merchant vessels carrying 
more than two hundred passengers from Ceylon to China, but he 
does not appear to have noticed any similar battle-ships.^ But the 
inscriptions of the Gupta rulers or their subordinates allude to naval 
activities, Visvavarman, probably not a Gupta feudatory, must have 
had a powerful navy in A. D. 424-25. His Gangdhar stone inscription, 
issued in this year, relates how he was one whose forces, 
moreover, have reverence done to them by (the oceans), the palmyra-trees 
on the shores of which are beautified by the lustre of the production 
of jewels ( from the waters ) ; the rows of the foam on which are 
broken through by the terrified sharks and marine monsters ; {and) 
and all of whose hands, which are their waves, are shaken about by 
a fierce wind,”^ Such a description though highly metaphorical can 
only be interpreted to mean that Visvavarman had a powerful fleet, 
which controlled the waters adjacent to his dominions. But it is 
nevertheless strange to learn that a ruler of western Malwa, in the 
first half of the fifth century A. D., could have had a strong naval force, 
unless an exaggeration is made of his river craft or unless he was a 
master of Surastra as well. Most probably the governorship of western 
Malwa included “all the countries of the Surastras '' as was the case 
with Cakrapalita in A. D. 455-56.® Even so late as the early seventh 
century Yiian Chwang tells us that A-nan-fo-pu-lo (the capital of 
Valabhi) was “ a dependency of Malava that Suda-ch^a (Surafira)* 
was and K'i — i'a or Cfia (Cutch) were “ subject to Malava,'* ® and 
that Malava in the south-west and Magadha in the north-east were 


1 Fa Hien, op. cit., p. ill. 

2 Fleet, op. ciu, (I/), p. 77, text, pp. 74 - 75 * 

® Ibid., (14) p. 62. 

* Yuan Chwang, op. cit., II, p. 247 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., II, p. 268. 

* Ibid., p. 248 ; Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid., pp. 268-69. 

« Ibid., p, 245 j Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid., p. 266. 
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“the two countries of India."' This must have been probably the 
case during the days of Visvavarman as well and then it may be 
understood why he is alluded to have been a master of the seas round 
the Kathi&war peninsula. 

Though Visvavarman s epigraph alludes to his sea-power, it does 
not suggest that there was any battle in those waters. The Aphsad 
stone inscription of Adityasena, on the other hand, refers to a battle 
which must have taken place between Mahasena Gupta and Susthitavar- 
man, when it relates that the mighty fame of the former was “ still 
constantly sung on the banks of (the river) L5hifcya, the surfaces of 
which are so cool," after his victory over the latter.® No victory 

would have been praised on a seashore or river bank if it was 

achieved entirely on land. Although this epigraph was issued most 
probably in the seventh century, yet the reference to this naval 
battle is evidently to the days of Mahasena Gupta and Susthitavarman. 

In the early fifth century too the navy continued to be an arm of 
Gupta power. Kalidasa tells us how Raghu smote the Vanga hosts, 
who proudly thought their ships to be invincible® and conquering 
them, on a living bridge made of elephants he crossed the Kapisa 
river and passed into Kalinga. ^ Such a statement may be compared 
with a painting at Ajanta in cave no. XVII, wherein five or six 
soldiers, mounted on horseback in their typical military costume and 
holding in the right hand long lances, are crossing a stretch of water, 
evidently representing the river, in one boat.*^ The oars of this boat 
are visible but how it was rowed cannot be made out unless it is 
understood to mean that it was dragged along by a bigger craft. 

In the times of Harsa, as his inscriptions bear out, some large 

sailing ships must have continued to be in use not only in his 
dominions but also in the kingdom of the Later Gupta king Jivita 
Gupta II and the realm of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa as well.® 
That this was no empty boast can be verified by the experience of 
Yuan Chwang who saw large ships plying through the Ganges 

* Yuan Chwang, op, ciu, II, p. 242 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cii., II, p. 260. 

* Fleet, op. ciUy (42), p. 206. 

* Raghu.y IV, 36, p. 81 ; VaAgUnutkhaya tarasU nct 3 -naus 3 dhanddyat 5 n. 

* Ibid., 38, p. 81 : Sa tirtvd KapisUm sainyair ^haddhadviradasltuhiK 

* Griffiths, Paintings in the Buddhist Cave temples of Ajanta, I, Cave no. XVII, no. 72. 
(London 1896-97). 

® Cf. E.I., IV, no. 29, p. 208; MahU^nau'’hasty-^h)a’faya*skandh 3 vUrSc*^crt Vardhamdna 
ko{yU; also see EX, L na II, p. 72; Ibid., XII, no. 13, p. 73: mahd-nau^hasty-asvai^atti’^ 
9 adtpaHi^Utta-jayasabd-Ihrvarttha*sha^hSvdr 3 t ; Fleet, C. /. /. HI, no. 46, p. 215. 
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“ with about eighty other fellow passengers " besides himself, on the 
way to ' O-ye-mu-khi (Hayamukha).' Such boats, of course, did not 
belong to the royal navy of this day, which perhaps this pious 
Chinese traveller must have seen, but he only points in this case 
obviously to the large country craft. In the light of these remarks 
it does not seem incredible to believe that mighty military naval ships 
as well must have been in use in the Gupta age. 

Yuan Chwang throws some light on the naval activities of his 
day. Kum&ra Raja (Bhaskaravarman) of Kamarupa had, according 
to Yuan Chwang, a fleet of 30,000 ships. When Kumara Raja was 
alarmed at having enraged Harsa by refusing to part with Yuan 
Chwang, “ embarking with the Master of the Law they passed 
up the Ganges together in order to reach the place where Siladitya 
Raja (Harsa) was residing." This must have been, as will be 
seen presently, on the northern bank of the Ganges. When 

Kumara Raja, therefore, arrived at the country of Kieshu-ho-ki-lo 
(Kajurgira-Kankjol, Rajmahal) from Kamarupa, he held a conference 
there and “first ordered some men to construct on the north bank 
of the Ganges a pavilion-of-travel, and then on a certain day 

he passed over the river and coming to the pavilion, he there 
placed the Master of the Law, after which he himself with his 
ministers went to meet Siladitya-raja on the north bank of the 

river." ^ Soon however Harsa arrived in state over the Ganges in 
his own fleet. “ About the first watch of the night " says Yuan 
Chwang “ the king (Harsa) did in effect arrive. There were some 
men who reported that on the river there were several thousand 
lighted torches, and that they heard the sound of beating drums,” 
On learning that Harsa was approaching him Kumara Raja ordered 
his men to “take torches in hand, whilst he himself with his 
ministers went forth a long way to meet him.”® From these 

incidents it may be inferred that travelling in the Ganges by means 
of sailing ships by day as well as by night, at least in the first half 
of the seventh century if not earlier and later, must have been common. 
This conclusion can be further supported by some more evidence from 
Yuan Chwang himself. When this Chinese traveller was invited to 
participate in “a grand assembly” at Kanyakubja, he “in company 
with the king (Harsa) advanced up the river (Ganges) and in the 
beginning of the last month of the year arrived at the rendezvous."^ 
Again when Har^a convened the great assembly to receive gifts at 
Prayaga, “on the morrow the military followers of 6il§ditya-r&ja, 
and of Kumara-raja, embarked in ships, and the attendants of 


^ damans Hwui Li and Yen*Tsung, Life, p. 86. 

* ibid*, p, 172. Italics mine, 

» ibid, p. 173. * ibid, p. 176. 
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Dhruvabhatta-’raja mounted their elephants, and so, arranged in 
an imposing order, they proceeded to the place of the appointed 
assembly/'^ Not only was navigation in the Ganges so familiar but 
even the Sindhu river (Indus) appears to have been equally popular 
with the sea-men of this age. When returning to China Yuan Chwang 
reached this river “ five or six li wide. The books, images and fellow- 
travellers were embarked on board a boat for the passage across, but the 
Master of the Law crossed the stream mounted on an elephant But 
their boat in mid-stream capsized and they lost fifty manuscripts.® 

Towards the end of the eighth century this navy continued to be 
a reality at least in the Suhma country, especially in and around the 
maritime city of Damalipta (Tamralipti) on the one side and at 
Valabhi in Surastra on the other. In the city of Valabhi relates Dandin 
there lived a ship-captain {Ndvikapati) rich as the god of wealth.® 
Despite such ship-captains and their ships, Dandin confesses that 
sea-travel was extremely dangerous in the sense that men who lived 
in the most sacred places, for love's sake endured “terrible battles, 
sea-voyages, and other fearful dangers."^ Such voyages they dared to 
undertake because sea-travel in those days depended entirely on the 
strength of trade-winds. He relates how a man and woman " cast oflf 
the moorings; and the ship flying before the returning wind, sailed 
back to Damalipta (Tamralipti) ", where they disembarked in a hurry.® 

In this region of Damalipta, Dandin describes what was evident- 
ly a sea-fight between Hindu and Yavana country craft. He makes 
Mitra Gupta relate the following story: “At day break I espied a 
kind of boat manned by Yavanas.® They pulled me in and reported 

* Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, op. cit, p. 186. 

* Ibid.f pp. 191-92. 

* Dandin, Dasakumdracarita, p. 1 73, text, p, II3. 

* Ibid.^ p. 75, text, p. 43. 

^ Ibid.t P* 182, text, p. 1 19. 

® The translator of the Dasakumdracarita, Mr. Arthur W. Ryder, interprets Yavana 
to mean a Greek, which is unacceptable for the word Yavana in the 7th century A.D, 
must be taken:to mean either a Persian or an Arab. On the Yavanas of the Puranas, see 
K. P. Jayaswal, /. B. 0 . R. S., XVIIL p. 201. The term Yavana appears to have been ap- 
jriied at first to the Indo-Greeks. Cf. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India^ pp. 417-418. 
It was probably used to denote the Kusanas as well as all foreigners. Cf. E,L, VIII, 
no. 8, p. 91 where the word Yonaka is used in the case of Dhammadeva, as 
“a northerner from Dattamitri The expression foreigner ** auttarllha'\ according 
to Panini (IV, 7, 104), has been interpreted to mean a northerner. The allusion of the 
word Yavana, in the first half of the 6th century A.D., is possibly to the Arab adven- 
turers, for the earliest literary work in AraMc that has come down to us is Kaltlah-wa- 
Dimnah (Fables of Bidpai), a translation from Pahlavi which was itself a rendering from 
Sathskita. The original work was brought to Persia from India, together with the 
game of chess, in the reign of Anusharwan (A. D. 531-78.) Cf. Hitti, The History of the 
Arabs, p. 308 (London, 1923), 
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to their captain Ramesu. ‘Here is a man wearing fetters of iron. 
We found him in the water. We could use him to sprinkle a 
thousand bunches of grapes at a time . . Just then a gulley (madgura\ 
attended by numerous smaller craft, bore down on us, terrifying the 
Yavanas. The swift boats were about us in a moment, like dogs 
around a boar. A fight followed, in which the Yavanas were worsted. 
But when they were demoralised and disheartened, I encouraged 
them saying : ‘ Strike oflf my fetters, and I will destroy your enemies 
single handed.* They did so; and I, with a horn-bow that shot 
showers of shafts with a terrible twang, made mincemeat of all 
those hostile hirelings. 

“I leapt on a boat alongside, and on its death-strewn deck 
engaged in single combat with the captain; whom I captured alive. 
He proved to be Bhimavarman. . , But the crew of the merchantman 
bound him fast with my discarded fetters, trolled out their joyous 
chanties and paid me something like worship.*'^ This account, 
although a little imaginary, gives us some idea of a small-scale naval 
fight towards the end of the seventh century. 

2. Land Activity 

But a better idea of the land forces and their activities can be 
obtained from contemporary documents. Kalidasa tells us how a 
king with his armies left his capital in order to fight his foes. 
Before he started on a career of conquest, he saw that his capital (mula) 
frontier-posts (pratyahfah) and rear flanks (pdrsni) were safe-guarded; 
then on an auspicious occasion he got ready, with his six types of 
armed forces.® But before he left solemn rites were prepared for 
a sacrifice to bless his conquering arms and there was a lustration 
of the weapons of war (vdjimrdjandvidhi) which was generally 
undertaken at the close of the rains.® As he issued forth with 
all his forces elderly matrons showered rice (Idja) on all of them.^ 

Then the army marched forth. The soldiers wore armour and 
helmets (sirasirdni) while even on horseback.^ While they moved 


* Dandin, op, ciu, pp, 164-65, text, pp. IO6-7. 

* RaghU; IV, 26, p. 79 : 

sa gupta-mula-pratyaMah suddha-parmirayUnviiah | 
sadvidham balam-adaya pratasthS dig-Jigisayd ii 
» Ibid, IV, 25, p. 78 ; C/., also XVII, 12, p. 349 : 
tasptai samyag-huio vahnir » v^fifiir^fanSvidhau . . . , 

* Ibid., 27, p. 79 - 
Ibid., VII, 49, p. 152. 
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from place to place their banners, which had various emblems like 
the fish,^ were soiled with dust.® When they decided to march, 
the war-trumpets {turya) were sounded. * 

How actually the army was led is not quite clear. Probably 
the king was the supreme commander of all forces and led his 
forces to battle. Kalidasa tells us that the cavalry formed the van- 
guard of the army and has recorded how it raised terrific dust.^ 
This arm was probably the National Guard of which Yuan Chwang 
has given some account. “ It consisted '' he states “ of heroes of 
choice valour, and, as the profession is hereditary they became 
adepts in military tactics. In peace they guard the sovereign's 
residence, and in war they become the intrepid van-guard." « 
Behind the king the commanders must have followed. The war- 
elephant " observes Yuan Chwang “ is covered with coat of mail, and 
his tusks are provided with sharp barbs. On him rides the Comm- 
ander-in-chief, who has a soldier on each side to manage the 
elephant. The chariot in which an officer sits is drawn by four 
horses, while the infantry guard it on both sides."® 

3. The breaking up of a camp 

It may now be seen how, almost a century later, in the days of 
Baiia, an army broke camp and started for the battle-field. Several 
of the characteristics which Kalidasa mentions with regard to an army 
appear to have been continued to the days of Harsavardhana as well 
in the first half of the seventh century. 

As soon as a war was declared, the rallying drum was sounded for 
mustering the forces. Rajyavardhana, on hearing of his sister s fate 
in Kanyakubja, ordered the marching drum ( prayd>riapa\dhav(i adidma) 
to be struck. The army appears to have had the rear-flank and the 
rear-guard."^ There were probably no chariots {rathds) in use^. The 
army appears to have consisted of the elephant, camel, horse corps 
and foot soldiers. 

Great importance was paid to elephants. The elephant-corps 
had a supreme officer (Ase§agajasddhanddhikTta\ who obtained the 

’ Raghu,, VII 40, p. 150. 

* IHd., IV. 42, p. 150. 

8 Ibid., VII, 38, p. 149. 

8 Ibid., VI, 33, p. 127: asya^prayUnlm sam^agraiaMlr^^agrlsarair^vajibhirmmhkdnu 

8 Yuan Chw&ng, Trcwels^ I, p. 171 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciu^ I, pp, 82-83. 

® Ibid., p. 171 ; Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid., pp. 82-83. 

* B&na, op. ciU^ p. 17$, text, p. 184* 

8 lUd., p. 187, text, p. X94* 
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latest news about the favourite elephants from the elephant-doctors.^ 
For careless offences riders were deprived of the charge of their 
elephants. The information about elephants newly captured or those in 
rut was reported by the riders. Drums were mounted on the elephants. 
Troops of Superintendents of Decoys uplifted their hands enumerating 
the serviceable females. Bows of foresters with tossing badges of twigs 
strove, by upraising tall goads, to announce the number of the newly 
captured elephants which they had secured. Crowds of mahouts displayed 
leathern figures for practising manoeuvres. Emissaries from the 
rangers of elephant-forests (Nagavanavlthlpala), sent to convey tidings 
of the movements of fresh herds and momentarily expecting supplies 
of fodder, informed the commissariat stores at villages, towns and 
marts.® These elephants were adorned with shells in their ears while 
red chalk unguents were used to paint their heads.® As soon as the 
army was about to set forth, the Commander of the Elephant Corps 
{Gajasddhanddhikrta) was ordered by the king to call in the elephant 
herds out at pasture.^ 

Then an hour was fixed by the court astrologers for commen- 
cing the march (dar} 4 aydtrd lagna). An emperor like Harsa then bathed 
in golden and silver vessels, with deep devotion offered worship to 
the adorable Nilaldhita (Rudra-6iva), fed the up-fiaming fire, bestowed 
on Brahmapas sesamum vessels of precious stones, silver and gold in 
thousands, myriads of cows having hom-tips adorned with creepers of 
gold-work, sat on a throne with a coverlet of tiger-skin and duly 
anointed first his bow and then his body down to the feet, with 
sandal. Then he put on two seemly robes of bark silk embroidered with 
the flamingo-design, formed about his head a chaplet of white flowers as 
a sign of supremacy, drew to his ear a fresh srOrdcana-spotted durvd 
spray and wound upon his fore-arm, together with the seal-bracelet, 
an amulet to ensure a successful campaign. The highly honoured 
and delighted Purdhita then sprinkled on his head, with a spray, 
lustral water. Then he sent away valuable equipages, divided the 
spoils among the king’s adherents, released the state prisoners, and 
bestowed suitable gifts of favour on distressed pilgrims and nobles. 
Finally amidst a clamorous cry of ‘victory’ from the delighted 
people, he issued forth from his palace. 


’ op. cit., p. I89i text p, 196: pratidisam ibhabhifagvardtt. 

* Ibid., pp. 189-90, text pp. 196-97. 

* Ibid., p. 19a 

* Ibid., p. 191, text, p. 19s. 
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The starting place was fixed at a large temple built of reeds, 
not far from the city and close to the river SarasvatL It displayed 
a lofty pillared gateway, an altar supporting a golden camp adorned 
with sprays, chaplets of wild flowers and wreathes of white banners, 
while therein strolled white-robed people and muttering Brahmanas. 
The king stayed there for a time. 

At the close of the third watch of the night, the marching drum 
was sounded. Then, after a moment s pause, eight sharp strokes 
were distinctly struck again on the drum, indicating the number of 
the leagues in the day’s march. 

Bana gives a glowing and detailed account of the breaking up of 
Harsa’s camp. “Straight away the drums rattled, the ndndis rang out 
joyously, the trumpets brayed, the kdhalas hummed, the horns blared; 
and the noise of the camp gradually increased. Officers occupied them- 
selves in arousing the courtiers. The heavens were confounded by 
a confused noise of drumsticks added to a rapid tapping of mallets.^ 
Commanders mustered crowds of barrack superintendents.^ Thousands 
of torches lighted by the people made inroads upon the darkness of 
the night with their glare. Loving pairs were roused from sleep 
by the tramp of women of the watch (Ydmaceft).^ Shrill words of 
command from the marshals (Katuka) dispelled the slumbers of blink- 
ing riders. Awakened elephant-herds vacated their sleeping stalls. 
There was a shaking of manes from troops of horses risen from 
sleep. The noisy camp resounded with mattocks uprooting ground 
fastenings. Elephant hobbles rattled as their pins were extracted. 
Rearing horses curved their hoofs at the clear low noise of chain- 
keys brought towards them, A clanking sound of halter fetters 
filled the ten regions to overflowing, as the foragers loosed the 
rutting elephants. Leathern bags, bursting with fullness, were 
extended upon the dusty back of elephants, which had been rubbed 
down by strokes from wisps of hay. Servants of house-builders 
{Qfhacihtaka) rolled up awnings and cloth screens belonging to tents 
and marquees. Leathern bags were filled to roundness with 
bundles of pegs. Store-room stewards (Bhdryidgdrika) collected stores 
of platters. Many elephant attendants (NdlivdhikaK)^ were pressed 
to convey the stores. The houses of the neighbourhood were 

^ C/. Twining, Travels in India^ pp. 92, 484, for a characteristic breaking of camp 
in India. 

^ Bana, cp^ cit,, p. 204, text : BalSdhikj^tabadhyamSnapd^ipaHpt^ke 

® C/. ydmdkinyUh, in Ch. iv, p. 137 I. 5 (text). 

^ Bai^, op^ ciu, text, p. 204. The commentator Sankara observes: karinam v3sa^ 
graha^aniyukto hastipako me{ldMyak 

la 
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blocked with clusters of cups and vessels, which were lifted upon 
numerous elephants, while the riders kept the animals steady. 
Wicked elephants were loaded with a cargo of utensils hurriedly 
tossed upon them by travel-practised domestics. Amid the laughter 
of the crowd helpless corpulent bawds lagged as they were with 
difficulty dragged along with hands and legs sprawling sideways. 
Many huge and savage elephants trumpeted as the free play of their 
limbs was checked by the tightening of the girth -bands of their 
gaudy housings. A jangling of bells taking place in the elephant troop 
inflamed all ears with fever. Camels, as sacks were set on their 
backs, bellowed at the outrage. The carriages of the high-born 
nobles' (Stiidnapdia) wives were thronged with roguish emissaries 
sent by princes of rank. Elephant riders, deceived as to tlie time of 
starting, searched for new servants. Highly honoured footmen led the 
fine horses of the king's favourites. An array of gay gaUants 
employed thick unguents to draw circular lines of camphor on their 
persons. To the saddles of marshals were fastened martingales with 
wooden figures of deer, bells, and reeds attached. Apes were placed 
among troops of horses whoso grooms were entangled in a net-work 
of coiled reins. Stablemen dragged along half-eaten shoots to be 
eaten at the morning manoeuvres. Loud grew the uproar of foragers 
shouting to one another. Much crashing of stables resounded as the 
young rearing horses swerved in the confusion of starting. Women, 
hastening at the call of riders whose elephants were in readiness, pre- 
sented unguents for the animals’ heads. The low people of the neigh- 
bourhood, running up as the elephants and horses started, looted heaps 
of abandoned grain. Donkeys ridden by throngs of boys accompanied 
the march. Crowds of carts with creaking wheels occupied the 
trampled roads. Oxen were laden with utensils momentarily put 
upon them. Stout steers, driven on in advance, lagged out of greed 
for fodder lying near them. In front were carried the kitchen 
appliances of the great feudatories. First ran banner-bearers. 
Hundreds of friends were spectators of the men's exits from the 
interior of their somewhat contracted huts. Elephant keepers, 
assaulted with clods by people starting from hovels which had been 
crushed by the animals’ feet, called the bystanders to witness the 
assaults. Wretched families fled from grass cabins ruined by coll- 
isions. Despairing merchants saw the oxen bearing their wealth 
flee before the onset of the tumult. A troop of seraglio elephants 
advanced where the press of people gave way before the glare of 
their runners’ torches. Horsemen shouted to dogs tied behind them. 
Old people sang the praises of tall Tangapa horses which by the 
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steady motion of their quick foot-falls provided a comfortable seat. 
Deckhan riders disconsolately contended with fallen mules. The 
whole world was swallowed up in dust.*'^ 

Bana has no doubt given us a most vivid description of the break- 
ing up a military camp but, if it was in such a disorganised condition, 
then a better picture of confusion worse confounded can hardly be 
found in the annals of Indian military Itistory. With this disorganisa- 
tion may be compared the order in the Mauryan camp as noted by 
foreigners.- It is no wonder that Ilarsa was routed by his great contem- 
porary Pulikesin II whose forces must have been far more orderly and 
efficient. As can be seen from the above description the camp was not 
only filled with women, but there was in it apparently little or no order 
at all. The advance must liave resulted in disastrous confusion. 

At the hour of marching, from every side the chieftains 
gathered on liorseback in front of the king s residence. Their names 
were proclaimed aloud, while ‘craning footmen' awaited their 
commands. Tlien the signal-conch rang out repeatedly announcing 
the moment of the king’s arraying the army* After a brief interval, 
he came forth on a female elephant, wrapt in a tunic of silk, with 
the auspicious umbrella, distinguished by a torquoise rod and inlaid 
with rubies at the top, held over him. Tl\e company of feudatories 
bowed before hiin.*’^ Such a review of the forces probably also took 
place when a victorious army returned from a battle. On Bhandi's 
requesting Harsa to inspect the Malwa king’s army and royal equipage, 
which were conquered by his brother Rajyavardbana, he consented to do 
so. When sr.ch an inspection was over, the king appointed overseers 
to take charge cf the booty according to their several functions.* 

The camp, tberefere, consisted not only of soldiers, their 
commanders, nobles and the king in person, but also of the 
commissariat comprising of the beasts of burden like horses, camels, 
elephants, bullocks and their keepers, elephant-men, donkey-boys, 
camp-followers, grooms, serving-men, besides rogues, bachelors, 
knaves and thieves. They were satisfied with easily acquired meals 
of plentiful readily-pounded remnants of grain. The poor unattended 

’ Bana, op, ctU, pp. 199-201, text, pp. 204-6. This description of an army breaking 
camp may aptly be compared with a similar picture in Bana’s KUdafhbarit pp. 85-87* 

* Cf, M*Crindle, A^icient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 54^55 J Ibid,, 
Ancient India as described by Megasthenes & Arrian, p. 69. (London, 1877). 

® Bana, Harmcarita, pp. 202-4. 

* Ibid,^ p. 225, 
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nobles were overwhelmed with the toil and worry of conveying 
their provisions on fainting oxen provided by the wretched village 
householders. They themselves grasped their domestic appurtenances 
and grumbled.^ The Agraharikas led by the Mahaitaras came to 
lay their grievances before the king. Hares were hunted. Bands 
of foragers ran about : “ with loins a mass of fodder bundles and 
grey with chaff, sickles swinging from one part of their ancient 
saddles, loose dirty blankets made of bits of old wool, and, dangling 
in tatters, torn jerkins presented by their masters.'* ® It is possible 
that the king received audiences in camp in a separate tent.® 

Camp life was not popular, probably because it entailed so much 
hardship to the poor as well as to the rich people, and the general 
opinion of the populace was perhaps expressed in the words : 
“Good-bye to this camp, the pinnacle of all unpleasantness."* 

When the camp broke up not only was the whole world “swal- 
lowed up in dust/*® but in a little while “the earth seemed as it 
were made of horses ; the horizon, of elephants ; the atmosphere of 
umbrellas; the sky, of forests of pennons; the wind, of the scent of 
ichor; the human race, of kings; the eye, of the rays of jewels; the 
day, of crests; the universe, of cries of 'All haill'."® 

The army must have naturally halted in the evening on its onward 
march. Bana records what was actually done during such a halt: 
“When the sun set, the princes (Candrapida and others) encamped 
under the trees that chanced to be near ; the golden saddles of the 
steeds were hung on the boughs; the steeds showed the exertions 
they had gone through, from the tossing of their manes dusty with 
rolling on the earth, and after they had taken some handfuls of 
grass and been watered, and were refreshed, they were tethered, 
with the spears dug into the ground before them ; the soldiery, 
wearied with the day's march, appointed a watch, gladly went to 
sleep on heaps of leaves near the horses."^ 

Kalidasa observed some characteristics of camp life which were 
probably current in his day. While the soldiers were in camp they 

* Bana, op, ciu p. 207, text p. 21 1. 

* Ibid,, p. 209. 

® Ibid,, p. 21 1, text, p. 214: vahydsthdnam mandapasthdpitam asanam dcakrdma, 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

* Ibid., p. 201. 

* Ibid., KddaMarl, p, 87. 

* Ibid,, pp. 172-73, 
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made merry with drinking bouts {racifdpdnbhamai/oh)^, and after a 
great victory drank wine {madhu)? Daring a march the soldiers 
pitched tents {upakaryci) by the roadside and horses of the cavalry 
were sheltered in pandals {pakimandapa), in which the horses were 
tied and given large pieces of rock-salt to lick.* 

When the battle actually began trumpets {iunfa) were blown 
before the bowmen and their family history was proclaimed^ 
possibly by Bliafast. If the cavalry formed the van-guard it must 
necessarily have made the first charge and then the infantry followed. 
“The infantry" adds Yuan Chwang “go lightly into action and are 
choice men of valour; they bear a large shield and carry a long 
spear; some are armed with a sword or sabre and dash to the front 
of the advancing line of battle." •' Then conches ijalaja) were 
sounded and in the thick of battle the fighters shouted out the 
names of their masters,"^ but in the slaughter which followed women 
were spared.* When a victory was won again a conch was blown, ^ 
and the victor set his left foot on the crown of his defeated anta- 
gonist and the routed kings were housed in separate quarters.^^ 

There was in those days the practice of employing bards or 
Bhafas in peace and war. Their duty was to sing praises of 
princes on auspicious occasions. Bana referring to Dadhica, the 
son of the ascetic Cyavana, states : “ In front chanted a bard, 
whose eloquence caused the hairs on the young man s cheeks to 
bristle with delight." As the context shows such bards must have 
accompanied armies to incite warriors onwards to victory. Such a 
practice continued in the Daksinapatha and contemporary epigraphs 
reveal how the Bhafas survived to be an important institution in 
the court life of South Indian rulers from the tenth century down to 
the collapse of the great Vijayanagara empire in the first half of the 

‘ RaghtL, IV, 42, p. 82. 

* Ibid,, 65, p. 88: tnadhuhhir =^vijayasramam, 

® Ibid,, V, 63, p. II3 ; Ibid., 73, p. 116: dirghHv=amt niyamitilh patamandapPsu nidrdm 
vihdya vanafdksa Vanayudesydh, Cf, Ibid,, 41, p. 106; Ibid, XVI, 73, p. 1 13. 

* Ibid,,'Vl\, 35, p. 149: nadatsu tHryZsv^avibJidvya vdco h ^ odlrayanti sma kul'dpad^sdn | 

bdn-dksarair^eva par asparasy a ndm^brjilam cdpad)hriah saktmsuhW, 

^ Yuan Chwang, op. ciu, I., p. 171 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., L, p. 83. 

« RaghtL, VII, 63, p. 155 - 

' Ibid,,^B,p. 150: Svabhartr ndmagrahanat babhuva sdndrPrajasy-'dtmapard vabddhah, 

* Ibid., XI, 17, p. 229 : pairing saha ntumdca. 

» Ibid., VII, 64, p. 156. 

Ibid., VII, 70, p. 157. 

Ibid., VII, 47 , P. 152. 

Mna, Harsacariia p. i8. 
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seventeenth century.^ It may also be recalled here how Kalidasa 
also refers to another community of such singers of eulogistic songs* 
They are the Coronas who are mentioned in the VihraviOrvasiyomy 
and are said to have been a caste akin to the Bharotyas or Bhats 
in Gujarat* Kalidasa tells us that they were experts in singing 
panegyrics styled the Joydddhnrarimn,- 

4. Weapons of War 

These forces used a variety of weapons in prosecuting warfare. 
Contemporary inscriptions sometimes throw some light on the nature 
of these instruments of destruction and defence. The Allahabad 
prams^ti of Samudra Gupta speaks of battle-axes, arrows, spears, 
pikes, barbed darts, swords, lances, javelins for throwing, iron arrows, 
vaitastikas, and many other weapons.® The Manclasor stone inscrip- 
tion of Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman, dated A* D. 473-74, 
relates how some members of the Silk Weavers’ Guild became “ex- 
cessively well acquainted with the science of archery {(Uianurviclyd) 
in which the twanging of the bow was pleasing to the ear.’"^ 
Adityasena, the Later Gupta king, is recorded to have “ landed in the 
presence of all wielders of the bow.” '* The AllnFr copper plate grant 
of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67, refers to a mace {gacUi) that 
could be hurled and a nice-looking discus (sudarmna-cakra) that could 
be thrown.® 

In the seventh century too similar weapons continued to be in 
use. Yuan Chwang speaks of the large shield and the long spear 
carried by the choice men of valour of the infantry, who formed the 
van-guard in times of battle. “They are” he says “experts with all 
implements of war such as spear, shield, bow and arrow, sword 
etc. having been drilled in them for generations. Bana refers to 
bows (dhanunuji) and bow-strings [maurvi/o), arrows (isavah)^ helmets 
(sirastrdiii), mace-staves {vefroyasfayah), lance-staves (knntaya§tayQli), 


> Cf. E. /., XL p. 39. /Wi., XIV, p. 85, Ibid., XIX, p. 148 ; E. C., Ill, p. Ml. 12, p. 56 
ML 22. p. 58. ML 47, p. 61 ; Nj. 192, p. II5; Ibid., X, Ct. 22. p. 248; also see Saletore, 
Social and Political Life in the Vtjayanagara Empire, I, pp. 272-73. 

® Vik., Act I, p. 17 : tato vayam antard cUranlhhyastvadlyaip jayoddharana^i srutvd 
ivSfft ihasta^ upUgatdh. Also see in this connection Raghu., II, 12, p. 33. 

® Fleet op. cit., (I) p. 12, text, pp. 6-7: parahi-lara'-sanku’sakti-prds-dsidomara bhindi^ 
pnia^ (S) rdca-^mtasiikrtldy-aH^ka . . . 

* Ibid,, (18) p. 85, text, p. 82. 

^ IHd., (42) p. 204. 

‘ Ibid., (39) p. 184. 

‘ Yiian Chw&ng, op, ciu, I. p. 171 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, cit„ I, p. 83. 
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swords {kha4u^V) J^nd sharp pointed spears {KrpdmdurpaT^a)} The 
handles of these spears were probably made of Devaddru wood.® The 
mace (gadd) is also mentioned as another current weapon of war.* 
That such weapons existed later on towards the end of the seventh 
century has been confirmed by Dandin who mentions the bow, discus, 
lance, barb, dart, spear, club, and the mace.^ 

VIII. The Vaisyas and Commercial Life 

The merchant class, consisting of the Vaisyas, was an import- 
ant community, which fostered trade and industry and thereby 
increased the prosperity of the country. They not only carried on 
commerce by means of barter but they were also bold traders 
who “pursued gain far and near"' as Yuan Chwang puts it and 
as can also be made out from contemporary chronicles. It has been 
already noticed that it was an established fact that the Guptas 
had a fleet, although the strength of it cannot be determined. Early 
in the fifth century, when Fa Hien wanted to leave Pataliputra after 
completing his “ three years stay there, he went to Tamralipti 
(Tamluk)^ where he embarked in a large merchant vessel and went 
floating over the sea to the south-west It was the beginning of 
winter and wind was favourable; and after fourteen days sailing 
day and night, they came to the country of Singhala (Ceylon).® 
From this information it may be inferred that in the fifth century 
merchants sailed from Tamralipti (Tamluk) to Simhaja (Ceylon) by 
ship in fourteen days for trading in pearls. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that mention is made in contemporary literature of several pearl 
ornaments. Yiian Chwang refers to Tamralipti as “a bay where 
land and water communication met. ” 7 I-Tsing too later left the 
shores of India from this spot on his further eastern travels.® 

From Tamralipti traders sailed on evidently to far-off China 
whence came the adventurous travellers like Fa Hien, Yuan Chwang 

1 Bana, Harsacariia, p. I88, text, p. 194. B^na mentions Kardaranga shields of 
various colours.* ibid,, p. 209, text, p. 207. 

* Ibid,, p. 171. 

* Ibid,, Cat^isaiaka, (21), p. 286; Ibid, (25), Sfdam iva devaddru gha^itdn. The 
Devaddru is the Pirns Devaddru or Deodar also Avaria Longifolia and Erythrosylon 
Sideroxyloides, 

^ Dandin, Daiakumdracariia, p. 66. 

“ C/. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 577. {S. M. Sastri, ed. 1924). Tamluk 
is situated on a broad bay of the RupniU^yan river, 12 miles above its junction 
with the Hugh. 

^ Fa Hien, op» ctu, p. 100. 

« Yuan ChwHng, op, cU,, II, p. 190; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, U, p. 20X. 

* I^Tsing, op, ciu, pp. 185, 211. 
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and I'Tsing who have loft us such valuable information about the Gupta 
period. The trade with China was chiefly in silk materials of which 
mention is made for example by Kalidasa as Clnamsuka} 

If Tamralipti was the eastern port for commercial activity at 
this period in the west too, in distant Surastra, there was another 
port through which India came into contact with the western world. 
That port must have been Barygaza (Broach) in Gujarat, referred 
to by the Greek geographers,® through which the Gupta empire 
came into contact with Roman influence owing to which the Guptas 
struck coins equal in weight to the Roman coin dinarius^ and in the 
fifth century A. D. introduced the coin dludra, probably the counter- 
part of the Roman dinarias,^ 

The wealth accumulated by the Vaisyas was sometimes generously 
spent by them in endowing rest-houses (safiras). At Pataliputra; re- 
cords Fa Hien, “the heads of the Vaisya families in them (kingdoms) 
established in the cities houses for dispensing charity and medicines. 
All the poor and destitute in the country, orphans, widowers, and 
childless men, maimed people and cripples, and all those who are 
diseased, go to those houses, and are provided with every kind 
of help, and examined by doctors. They get the food and medicines 
which their cases require, and are made to feel at ease; and when 
they are better, they go away of themselves."'^ 

The existence of such alms-houses (saffras) can be proved by 
contemporary epigraphs. The Gadhwa stone inscription of the reign 
of Candra Gupta II, dated A. D. 407-8, relates how headed by 
“ Matrdasa...for the purpose of increasing the religious merit 
through the ‘ Brahmanas of the community ’ established a perpetual 
alms-house, which was to be maintained on the interest of ten dinaras”^ 
From this grant it is evident that such alms-houses were established 
and maintained for increasing spiritual benefit, that Brahmanas by 
such establishments were patronised and that they were maintained on 
the interest-proceeds of specified endowments. Fa Hien gives more 
details about these rest-houses, commenting how Hindus patronised 
them. “They (Hindus)" he observes, “also, moreover, seek (to 

* Sak,, Act 1, 19, p. 29. 

* McCrindle, The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrean Sea, pp. 113, n/, (1879). 

« C/. Allan, Catalogue, Intr. p. LXX ; also/. R. A. S, 1889, PP* 23, 24, 

* Cf, Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, p. $20; 
also see Fleet, op, cit,, (5). p. 33. 

* Fa Hien, op, cit,, p. 79. 

« Fleet, op, cit,, (7), pp. 38-39. 
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acquire) the blessing of good deeds on unfrequented ways, setting 
up on the road-side houses of charity, where rooms, couches, beds, 
and food and drink are supplied to travellers, and also to monks 
coming and going as guests, the only difference being in the time 
(for which those parties remain) '7 He noticed such houses of 
charity when travelling from Kosala and iSravasti. The same practice 
continued in A. D. 417-18 under Kumara Gupta I, the sums granted 
varying from ten to twelve dlnaras} In fact a sa/^ra-rite was 
performed for granting charity, as can be seen from the Khoh 
plates of the Maharaja Samksobha, in A. D. 528-29.* 

That such rest-houses were built also in the seventh century 
can be observed from the words of Yuan Chwang. He travelled 
from Cheh’ka (Rajapur) south-eastwards into the Cheh'ka (Takka?) 
country and on going forwards he found what he calls puiiyasdJas} 
“On from this country" he says “there were numerous p/znyosate 
or free rest-houses for the relief of the needy, and distressed; at 
these houses medicine and food were distributed and so travellers 
having their bodily wants supplied, did not experience inconven- 
ience It must be noticed here that this practice of establishing 
free rest-houses from the fourth to the seventh century continued 
not chiefly owing to the patronage of the State, but it was largely 
sponsored by private philanthropy, which was inspired by a desire 
to increase religious merit and to alleviate the miseries of the poor 
and needy. 


IX. Sudras and Agricultural Life 

1. Oandalas 

The fourth caste of the Sudras consisted of either agriculturists or 
labourers and among them the Candalas were the most unfortunate. 
“That is the name" says Fa Hien “for those who are (held to be) 
wicked men, and live apart from others. When they enter the gate 
of a city or a market place, they strike a piece of wood to make 
themselves known, so that men know and avoid them, and do not 
come into contact with them. . . Only the Candalas are fishermen 

^ Fa Hien, op^ at., p. 62. 

* Fleet, op. aU, (8-9), pp. 40-41. 

^ Ibid., (25), p. 116. 

* The present day survivals of these are possibly the Dharmasdlas, which 
are so often found scattered all over the country. 

® Yiian Chwang, op* cU., 1, p. 286 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciu, I, p. 165. 

19 
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and hunters, and sell flesh meat”.' Since it has been proved that 
meat formed one of the items of food in Gupta times, it follows 
that the Capdalas, if they were butchers, hunters and fishermen, 
formed an important though contemptible community. The contempt 
for them, which was tantamount to untouchability, being traceable 
to Manu,* was probably due to the nature of their work and un- 
cleanliness. 

As Yuan Chwang states these unfortunate people were forced 
to live outside the city. Referring to them he remarks ; “ Butchers, 
fishermen, public performers, executioners, and scavengers have 
their habitations marked by a distinguishing sign. They are forced 
to live outside the city and they sneak along on the left when going 
about in the hamlets.” * Probably some of these ill-treated people 
were permitted to live in the city and some were certainly employed 
by the State. Bana relates how the pupils of the eyes of the horses 
“trembled with fear” at the yells of the Candalas who guarded 
them in the royal stables of Harsa.^ 

2. A Candala Colony. 

A picture of the surroundings in which the Candalas lived has 
luckily been preserved by Bana, who brands them as barbarians and 
styles their dwellings as “ a very market place ” of evil deeds. 
He describes their habitation in a rather gruesome way: “It was 
surrounded on all sides by boys engaged in the chase, unleasing 
their hounds, teaching their falcons, mending snares, carrying 
weapons, and fishing, horrible in their attire, like demoniacs. Here 
and there the entrance to their dwellings, hidden by thick bamboo 
forests, was to be inferred from the rising of smoke of orpiment. On 
all sides the enclosures were made with skulls; the dust heaps in 
the roads were filled with bones ; the yards of the huts were miry 
with blood; fat, and meat chopped up. The life there consisted of 
bunting ; the food, of flesh, the ointment, of fat ; the garments, of 
coarse silk; the couches, of dried skins; the household attendants, 
of dogs ; the animals for riding, of cows ; the men’s employment, of 
wine and women; the oblation to the gods, of blood; the sacrifice, 
of cattle. The place was the image of all hells.” ‘ 

‘ Fa Hien, op. cit., p. 43. 

• The Laws of Mam, V, v. 8$, p. 183 (Buhler). 

• Yuan Chwang, op. cit., p. 147 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., I, p. 74. 

• M^a, Harsacarita, p. 51. 

' Ibid., KSdaMtari, pp. 204-5. 
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X. Aspects of Urban Life 

1. Features of Town-Life 

All these people lived either in the town or village. Contem- 
porary accounts throw some light on some features of town life 
from the fourth to the seventh century A. D. When going through 
Mathura, towards the end of the fourth century, Fa Hien noticed 
“the fields, houses, gardens and orchards along with the resident 
populations and their cattle.**^ He refers to the “southern gate 
of Shd-che (Safici) and in Kosala to “the well and walls" of the 
house of the Vaisya head-man Sudatta.^ In Vaisali he noticed a 
garden to the south of the city on ‘the west of the road* and the west 
gate of the city.'^ In the centre of Pataliputra he records that he 
saw A6oka*8 palace and halls, walls and gates, with elegant carving 
and inlaid sculpture.^ So absorbed was Fa Hien with his Buddhist 
studies that he did not care to record any further details of 
towns or cities except a few hints referring to the existence of 
gates, walls, houses and gardens in them. 

But the inscriptions of the Gupta rulers themselves, at times, 
throw some light on some features of town-life during this period 
of Indian history. The Gangdhar stone inscription of Visvavarman, 
dated A, D. 423-24, relates how Visvavarman, the father of Bandhu- 
varman, the feudatory of Kumara Gupta I, adorned a city 
(Gangdhar?) on the banks of the Gargara “with irrigation wells, 
tanks, and temples and halls of the gods, drinking wells and pleasure 
gardens of various kinds, and causeways, and long pools."** The 
Maiidasor stone inscription of Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman, 
dated A. D. 473-74, describes how in Dasapura (Dasor) “ the houses 

have waving flags {and) are very white {and) extremely lofty 

And other long buildings on the roofs of the houses, with arbours 

in them, are beautiful being vocal with songs {like those) of 

the Gandharvas ; having pictured representations arranged (m them) ; 
{and) being adorned with groves of waving plantain trees. Here, 
cleaving asunder the earth, there rise up houses which are decorated 
with successions of storeys., .... It shines with Brahmanas endowed 

* Fa Hien, op. ciU P* 43- 

* Ihid., p. 54 ; pp. 55-56. 

» IHd., pp. 72-73. 

^ Ibid., pp. 77. 

^ Fleet, C. L /., Ill, (17) pp. 7778. text p. 75. prabuddha-kumud^gara^suddha tUrh 
vdpHaddga-sura^sadma-’Sabh-^dup3na>^nSvidh^opavana-s(dkrama-^irghikdhhih. 
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with truth, patience, self-control, tranquillity, religious vows, purity, 
fortitude, private study, good conduct, refinement, and steadfastness 
{and) abounding in learning and penances, and free from the excite- 
ment of surprise/’ ' Again in the Mandasor stone inscription of 
Yasodharman and Visiiuvardhana, ascribed to the year A. D. 533-34, 
it is stated how in many countries the sun was obscured by the 
smoke of the oblations of sacrifices, where flourished thick and 
thriving crops of grain “ through the god Maghavan pouring 
cloudfuls of rain upon {their) boundaries ; and in which the ends of 
the fresh sprouts of the mango-trees in the parks {udydna) are 
eagerly plucked in joy by the hands of wanton women.” ^ 

Kalidasa may be said to supplement this information revealed by 
Gupta inscriptions. Gardens {prarnadavana)^ were considered by him 
to be ornaments to every household. He refers to private gardens 
{qr'oh-opavana)^^ town (public) gardens (nagar-dpavana) ^ and palace 
gardens in a city {prajnadavana)\ in which were cultivated fruit trees 
and flowers.’^ 

The orchards planted on the banks of rivers, one after another, were 
irrigated by narrow drains {hdya),^ through which, as well as from 
fountains {vdriyahira),^ water flowed. These drains carried the flow- 
ing water into little channels {dlavdla or ddhdrahcmdha),^ which were 
constructed about trees which slowly absorbed it. 

The flower-gardens were more elaborately laid out They were 
graced with tanks,^® arbours of creepers having seats/^ mock hillocks 
{krlddmila) with crystalline posts for tame peacocks to play on,^® 
swings either in bowers or in the open,^® and raised seats {vedika) 
under large shady trees.^* In such places the marriage of a tree to a 
creeper {sahakdrah) provided a gay time to visitors.'® 

' Fleet, op, cit.f (I8) p. 85, text p. 81. 

* Ibid,, (35) p, 156, text p. 153. 

* Mdl, Act. Ill, p. 55. 

^ Raghu,, VII t 32, p, 166. 

^ ^ak,f Act I, 10; p. 6, 

ViK Act II, p. 33. 

' Raghu,, XII, 3, p. 247 ; ^ak,, Act I, lo. 

Mdl,, Act. II, 12, p. 51. 

® Raghu,, XII, 3, p. 206. 

Ibid,, XIX, 9 , P. 378. 

“ Raghu,, XIX, 23, p. 382. 

Megh., I, 60, p. 47. 

** Raghu,, IX, 46, p. 194, 

Kum., Ill, 44 , p. 55- 

Raghu,, Vm, 60, p. 173. 
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These flower-gardens were looked after by women who, with 
pitchers {secanaghaUiY and small jars (pay6ghatah\^ watered the 
plants. Servants entrusted with the care of these gardens were called 
their guardians (pramadavanapaliM),^ 

The towns and cities must have had huge gates and long bolts/ 
which are sometimes compared to the strong arms of a hefty 
person.^ Ramparts {nitnmhah-prCikara) existed/ and royal streets 
(rdjapalha) were flanked with rich shops {vipam)? Ayodhya, for 
instance, is recorded to have had four gates and an open space 
outside the city.® When prominent persons, especially those connected 
with the royalty, either arrived at or departed from a city, the 
streets were gaily decorated/ 

There were some transport facilities. The means of conveyance 
were horses, bulls, elephants, camels, mules and oxen, for land 
purposes,^® while boats and ships were used for crossing the rivers 
and the seas.^^ Women were carried about either in palanquins borne 
by four men (caiurasraydna)^^ or in carriages of various kinds (rntha)}^ 

2. Country Life 

Life in the country-side was, however, more peaceful and 
undisturbed. Let us take for example the description of the Srikantha 
janapada^ the capital of which was Sthanvisvara/* It was according 
to Sana peopled by the good and there the laws of caste were for 
ever unconfused and the order of the krfa age prevailed. 

Srikantha was a fertile place. It had unbroken lines of Puridra 
sugar-cane enclosures. On every side its marches were packed with 

^ Sak,, Act, I, p. 6. 

* Raghu,, XIV, 78, p. 304. 

® MSLt Act III, p. 55. 

^ Sak., Act II, 15, p. 28; nagaraparighaprUihsu. 

^ MaL, Act V, p. 9. 

® Raghu.f VI, 43, p. 129: asy-Mka-laksmtrhhava dirghab^hor Mdhismat -h^a prani- 
tambakdncim, 

* Ibid., XIV, 30, p. 293 ; Mdl, Act V, p. 120. 

® Ibid., XV, 60, p. 318. C/., with the observations of Yuan Chwing: As to their 
inhabited towns and cities the quadrangular walls of the cities (or according to one 
text, of the various regions) are broad and high, while the thoroughfares are narrow 
tortuous passages. The shops are on the high ways and booths (or, inns) line the roads. 
Travels, I, p. 147; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, I, pp. 73-74 

Raghu., XI, 3, p. 226. 

lUd., IV, 21, 22-26, pp. 77-88 ; ?a 4 vidhani balam-dddsa praJthasihl dig-jigisayd 

» Ibid., IV, 36, p. 81. 

** Rnd., VI, 10, p. 12a 

Mdl, Act, V p. 132. 

C/. Cunningham, op. dt, p. 701. 
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com-heaps, distributed among the threshing floors.' Throughout it 
was adorned with rice-crops extending beyond their fields, where the 
ground bristled with cumin beds watered by the pots of the Persian 
wheel. On its lordly uplands were wheat crops variegated with 
Rdjamdsa patches ripe to bursting and yellow with the split bean 
pods. Attended by singing herdsmen mounted on buffalos, pursued 
by sparrows greedy for swarms of flies, gay with the tinkle of bells 
bound to their necks, roaming herds of cows wandered through its 
forests, revelling on Vaspachedya grass. There were thousands of 
spotted antelopes. Pot-herbs and plantains blackened the soil around 
the villages. At every step were groups of young camels. The exits 
were made attractive by vine arbours and pomegranate orchards. 
Arbours, ablaze with PlUi sprays, were besmeared with the juice of 
hand-pressed citron leaves. Travellers slept there blissfully after 
drinking the juice of fresh fruit and plundering the date-trees. 
Wood-rangers in those groves tasted the cocoanut juice. Troops of 
camels and flocks of sheep formed hordes under the guardianship of 
camelboys.® 

Yuan Chwang visited Sthanvisvara, the capital of Harsa- 
vardhana. He noticed there that the “ soil was rich and fertile and 
the crops were abundant: the climate was warm; the manners and 
customs of people were illiberal : the rich families vied with each 
other in extravagance few were given to farming 

Sometimes the portions of forest land inhabited by villagers, 
were converted into settlements. Harsavardhana, in search of his 
sister, approached the skirts of the Vindhya forest. Entering he 
saw, while still at some distance, a forest settlement which was 
distinguished by woodland districts and turned grey by the smoke 
from granaries of wild grain in which heaps of burning Sastika^ chaff 
sent up a blaze. Therein were huge banyans, encircled with cowpens 
formed of a quantity of dry branches ; and tiger-traps were cons- 
tructed in fury at the slaughter of young calves.® Zealous foresters 
violently seized the axes of trespassing wood-cutters ; and Durgd 
arbours were built of tree clumps in the thickets. The outskirts 
being for the most part forest, many parcels of rice-land, threshing 
ground and tilth were being apportioned by small farmers and that 

* Bana, Harsacaritat p. 79, text, p, 94. But the commentator Sankara sa)rs- 
khaladhUnadhnmdbhih khalapdlaih : ** by the owners of the threshing floors.'" 

* Bana, Harsacarita, p. 79-80, text, pp« 94-95. 

* Yuan Chwang, op, ciU I, p. 314 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciU, I, p. 183. 

* S^ika is a kind of rice ripening in sixty days, commonly called sathi. 

‘ Vatsarupahamcf, VatsarUpa, p. 237 , (text). 
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with no little vigour of language, since it was mainly spade culture 
and they were anxious for the support of their families. No great 
amount of coming and going trampled the earth owing to the 
difficulty of ploughing, the sparsely scattered fields covered with Kc&a 
grass, with their few clear spaces, their black soil stiff as black 
iron, the branches bursting from the tree trunks set up here and 
there, their growths of impenetrable Sydmdka their wealth of 
Alamhiisa, and their Kokildksa bushes not yet cleared away. Near 
the village scaffolds constructed above ground suggested incursions of 
wild beasts. 

In every direction at the entrance to the forests were drinking 
arbours made of way-side trees, which by their coolness seemed to 
dispel the summer heat. There were arbours, where wooden stands 
surmounted by an array of bristling water jars to steal away 
thirst, cool porous vessels with dripping bases for allaying weariness, 
pictures black with moist acquative plants, for the purpose of keeping 
the water cold, bits of pink gravel taken from rivers to cool the air. 

In other places again blacksmiths were almost intensifying the 
heat by burning heaps of wood for charcoal. On every side the 
prospect was filled with the inhabitants of the district, who dwelt in 
the surrounding country, and entered the woods to collect timber and 
were enveloped in the provisions guarded for them by old men stationed 
in the hamlet houses of the vicinity. Their bodies they had anointed 
to prepare themselves for their hard sylvan toils. On their shoulders 
were set strong axes, and about their necks hung their breakfast 
bundles. They wore ragged clothes for fear of thieves. They bore 
water in jars having mouths covered with corks of leaves, and 
attached to their necks which were encircled by triple collars of 
black cane. Strong yoked oxen marched before them in couples.^ 

3. Forest Life 

Ranging on the outskirts of the country-side were hunters, who 
grasped snares with intricate loops formed of animals' sinews, and 
bore coiled traps and netted nooses fastened to a quantity of screens 
used in shooting wild beasts. Fowlers roamed hither and thither, 
loaded with cages of falcons, partridges, kapifljalas and the like, 
while their boys loitered about with aviaries hanging from their 
shoulders. Troops of female sparrows were caught with twigs whereon 

t Mpa, Harsacaritra pp* 226-27. Ka^kita « containing grass stalks ? C/, Ibid.^ p. 139. 

Fresh water-plants were coiled round a dripping globe 
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a little cast away pulse broth was smeared. Young hunters, practis- 
ing bird-catching, coaxed a number of dogs which were frightened at 
partridges hidden in clumps of grass. 

There were people moving along with bundles of Sldhit bark, hued 
like an old ruddy-goose’s neck, countless sacks of recently uprooted 
DhCitakl flowers of the colour of red ore and of cotton plants, plenti- 
ful loads of flax and hemp bundles, quantities of honey, peacocks’ 
tail feathers, wreathes of compressed wax, barkless Khadira logs frilled 
with hanging Ldniajjaka grass, large bundles of Kustha and the Rodhra 
yellow as a full grown lion s mane. Village wives hastened en route 
for neighbouring villages, all intent on thoughts of sale and bearing 
on their heads baskets laden with various gathered forest fruits.^ 

4. Trees 

In these towns, villages and forests were grown different kinds of 
trees the names of some of which are mentioned in Gupta inscrip- 
tions. The undated Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta 
mentions “groups of fig-trees and castor-oil plants, the tops of which 
are bent down by the weight of their flowers.”* In the Gangdhar 
stone inscription of Visvavarman, dated A. D. 423-24, reference is 
made to the palmyra (KukHdla) trees, the flowers of the Bandhuka 
trees (Pentapeles Phoenicea., Terminalia Tomenlosa) bearing red flowers 
and the blue-flowering Bdiiia trees {Barhriaf. The Mandasor stone 
inscription of Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman, dated A. D. 473-74, 
speaks of the full-blown flowers of the Rodhra (Symplocos Racemosa) 
and Priyahgu plants {Panicuni Italicum: Sinupis Ramosa-saff ron) and 
the Jasmine creepers; the Lavall trees (Averrhoa Adda) and the 
solitary branches of the Na(jai}d bushes (Cardiospermam HalicacabiimY^ 
the Ahoka (Jonesia AsOka) Sinduidra (Vitex Negundo)^ Ketaka {Pandanus 
Odoratissimus) and the pendulous Aiimuktaka creeper,^ The Khoh 
copper-plate grant of Maharaja Hastin, dated A. D. 482-83, refers to 
the Vfika (Sesbana Orandiflora) and Amrdta (Hog-plum-/Spo;idjas 
Mangifera) trees.® The Priyahga {Panicum Italicum) and Vakula 
{Mtmusops Elengi) are again mentioned in the undated Nagarjuni 
Hill Cave inscription of Anantavarman.^ 

^ Mip, Harsacarita^ pp. 

* Fleet, op* cit,, (I 2 ), p. 51, text p. 49; vfksSnSm hisuma-bkar-Snat agra-mk{}) (}) 
vytUaMastavak * ... 

» Ibid., (17), p. 77. 

* Ibid*, (18), p. 87, text, p. 83 : pri^aUgu tarudiHnda laid vikosa pusp^dsava* 

6 Pnd*, p. 87. 

e Ibid., (22), p. 105. 

* Ibid.9 (50), p. 228. 
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It may now be seen how many of these trees mentioned in the 
Gupta inscriptions can be noticed first in the works of Kalidasa and 
later in the writings of Bana. Kalidasa too mentions several kinds 
of trees. Among these are Kovldara}, Piimiw/ar, Sapfapania\ Tain- 
buli ^ (Najaoalli) Puga (betel-nut tree) % A/c§Ota Sahakara 7, {Arnra- 
mango) Plaksa^, Saiidha^^, Sapfacchada^^, Parijafa^'\ Sdmt'^*, 

Asoka^\ Syama^^ (Fig-tree), Tamola^\ Sarala^\ Kaiaka^^, Lodhra'^^, 
Devaddru^^^ SMakV^^ Nipa^'^^ Sdla^^ Kr§7^i-agu7-u^*^ Khar jura Hart- 
candana^\ Afimukta^'^. Among creepers he mentions Priyahgu^^, 
LavaW''^, Madhavi^^, Nicida^^ and others. He refers to various kinds 
of flowers as well. Among these are Lodhra^^t Sanfanaka^^^ Ketahl^^ 
Malaii, Bukula, Yuthikd^^^ Sirisa^^^ Namera^’^^ Kadaiiiba^^, Kaiidala^^^ 
Asoka^^, Lavahga^^y Madhdka*'^, Pahkaja*^ and Bandhujlva^. 


» Rit III, 6, p. 35. 

3 Raghu,, IV, 57, p. 86. 

» Jbid.t IV, 23, p. 78. 

^ Ibid., IV, 42, p. 82. 

“ Ibid., 44, p. 83. 

Ibid., IV, 69, p. 89. 

7 Ibid., 9, p. 74. 

« Ibid., 56, p. 86. 

« Ibid., XVII, 12, p. 349- 
Ibid , VIII, 93, P. 181. 
1* Ibid., V, 48, p. 108. 

Ibid., VI, 6, p. 1 19. 

18 Ibid., XIII, 32, p. 275 


Ibid., XIII, 32, p. 275, 

Ibid., XIII, 53i P- 280. 

Ibid., XIII, 15, p. 272. 

17 Kum., I, 9. p. 5. 
i« IHd., VII, 52, p. 138. 
i» Raghu., II, 29, p. 37. 

«« Ibid., II, 36, p. 40. 

21 Vtk. Act IV, p. 122. 

Raghu., XIX, 37, p. 386. 

»8 lUd., 1, 13, p.6. 

Ibid., IV. 81, p. 92. 

Ibid., IV, 57, p. 89. 

*® Sak. Act VII, 2, p. 105. 

»7 lUd., Act III, p. 37. 

*** Megh., II, 44, p. 82, 

Ki/&.,Act, V,8p. 146.^ 

Ibid., Act. II, p. 33 ; Sak, III, iq, p, 36. 
*1 Bid., Act IV, p. I14. 

•• Raghu., Ill, 2, p. 52. 

•® Kum., VII, 3, p. 125. 

Hit. II, 26, p. 3a 


ibid., 11, 24, p. A 
^ Kum,, V, 4, p. 76, 

*7 iMd., I, 55, p. 2f. 

»» iWi, XIII, 29, p. 275. 
iW</.,Xni,32,p.275* 
Ibid., VI, 57, p. 133. 

** Ibid., VI, 25, p. 125. 

" Iind.,lV,U,p.n- 
« Ibid.,Xh 25, p. 231. 
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It is interesting to note that trees in this period were, like human 
beings, adopted and married \ 

Baija tells us how amidst such trees, in the Vindhyan forests 
the people lived. “ Here and there,'* he observes the preparation of 
unsightly fields of barren soil was being effected by numerous lines 
of wagons, bearing heaps of manure from old dust heaps and yoked 
to strong young steers, while to the creaking of their loose and noisy 
wheels were added the angry cries of the dust-grey plough-boys, who 
sitting on the poles urged them on. The surrounding country was 
black with numerous sugar-cane enclosures, showing wide carefully 
tended branches, buffalo skeletons fixed on stakes, to scare away with 
their sharp points the rabbits which devastated the rising buds, and 
high bamboo fences which the antelopes lightly leapt when startled 
by ox-drivers’ sticks which the watchers hurled at them. 

“ At very wide intervals were the dwellings of the forest house- 
holders, girt with orchards of emerald bright Sniihd, entangled with 
thickets of bamboo suitable for bows and difficult of access owing to 
rows of thorny Karailja. They had garden enclosures with clumps 
of Gavedhakd^ Garmut^ Sigru^ Granlltiparxia, Suratia^ Surasa^ Vahgaka^ 
Vacti^ and the castor plant, and a net work of Kdsfhdiuka 
creepers, reared on tall planted uprights, provided a shade. Young 
calves were tied to Khadira stakes fixed in the ground in circular 
jujube arbours, and crowing cocks more or less indicated the posi- 
tions of the houses. At the foot of Agasti trees in the yards tanks 
and drinking vessels for birds had been constructed, and pink 
masses of jujube were scattered around. The walls were formed of 
partitions made of slips of bamboo, leaves, stalks, and reeds, while 
for ornament gOrOcana pigment and Kiimaka flowers were used. 
There were piles of charcoal tied with Valvaja grass, numerous heaps 
of cotton from the Seemul {Sdlmali) tree fruit, stores of Nala rice, 
water-lily roots, candied sugar, white lotus seed, bamboos, and 
threshed rice ready at hand, also collections of Jamdla seeds, mats 
worn from being used to pound ashes and disposed upon heaps of 
Kdsmarya, a wealth of withered JRdjddana and Madana fruit, abund- 
ance of Madhuka fruit decoctions, pots of safflower in excellent 
cupboards, no lack of Rdjamd§a, cucumber, Karka^ikd, and 
gourd seeds, and collections of living pets, such as wild-oats, 
mdludhdna snakes, ichneumons, Sdlijdtakas, and the like 


* Raghu., II, 36, p. 40; and Ibid,, VIII, 61, p. 173 ; Bana, KndaMfart, p. 194. 

* KuQia, Harsacarita, pp. 228-29, 
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XL Some Customs and Manners 

1. Pastimes-Indoor Games 

The people of this age had their own indoor as well as outdoor 
pastimes. Sometimes kings and nobles fuddled themselves with wine 
and women the latter enjoyed themselves in public baths, where 
they played pranks in the w'^ater.^ Dice was as a great 

favourite as story telling, with interested audiences. The Har^acarita^ 
by the way, was a story narrated by Buna to an enraptured domestic 
circle of his relations K Women loved to sit on the swing (dohl) some- 
times with their lovers,^* within and without^ their homes. Inside 
their houses wealthy persons used swinging cots which were set in 
motion by servants by means of ropes.^ 

The pastime of playing with dice must have been a game current in 
Bana 8 days. He refers to a grateful dicer and observes how “dicemen 
and chessmen lone left empty squares." He again clearly states that 
during Harsa s reign “ only chess boards teach the position of the four 
members {caturamja),*' The game of draughts must also have been 
familiar. It is said that Candrapida “ sent for his amusement by the 
porters at Kadariibari’s bidding, players on lute and pipes, singers, skilful 
dice and draught players, practiced painters and reciters of graceful 
verses." Dice was indulged in the mixed company of men and 
women and there is a suggestion that a couple played with two 
dice.^^ The gaming dice discovered on the main Stupa site no, 3 
of the ancient Buddhist Sahghdrdma of Nalanda suggests that “the 
Buddhist brethren in residence here were not altogether above the 
amusements of less austere humanity." Similar gaming dice had 
previously been recovered from monasteries nos. I and 1 A, as well 
as on many other Buddhist sites.^^ 

* Raghu., XIX, 5, p. 378. 

» Ibid,, XVI, 64, p. 340. 

" Ibid., VI, 18. p. 122. 

* Cf, Bana, Harsacarita^ pp. 76-77. 

^ Raghu; XIX, 44, p. 387. 

« Mdl., Ill, p. 74 - 

' Ibid,, p. 73. 

^ Raghu.f XIX, 44, p. 387. 

® Blma, Harsacarita, p. 171. 

Ibid,, Kddathbarif p. 5. 

" Ibid,, Harsacarita, p. 65, text p. 78 : a^apaddnUm caiuraiiga kalpand. 

Ibid,, KSdambart, p« 152, 

Ibid,, p. 155. 

** Bana, Can 4 l'‘Sataka, (27), p. 292 : krida dvabhyUt^ vimuHc Qparam alam amun^aiklm 
me pSsakena, The word dice here can also be interpreted to mean a noose. 

A, S, I. R„ 1923-24, P- 74 - 
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Just as Kalid&sa describes the virtues of hunting, Dandin too dilates 
on the advantages of gambling {dyuta). Gambling he remarks “develops 
an unexampled magnanimity, since you drop a pile of money like 
a straw. With its alternations of winning and losing, it liberates 
you from servile joy or despondency. It nourishes impetuosity, the 
basis of all manliness. It compels a continuous exercise of quick 
intelligence in detecting tricks (very difficult to perceive) with dice, 
sleight of hand, the board, and other equipment. Demanding exclusive 
attention, it gives superb training in mental concentration. It makes 
for delight in audacity, the companion of brisk resolution ; for 
ability to hold ones own while rubbing up with the toughest 
customers; for the cultivation of self-reliance; for getting a living 
without stinginess.’*^ 

Once again it is Dandin who gives us a vivid picture of a dice- 
play in action. One of his characters, Apaharavarman went to 
the city of Campa. Resolved to tread the path of “ scientific 
thievery," he did not rest until he had entered a gambling dive 
and mingled with the professionals. There he “found no end of enjoy- 
ment observing their skill in all the twenty-five branches of the art 
of gambling: their sleight of hand, extremely difficult to detect, over 
the dice-board ; the accompanying sneers and jeers ; their death-defying 
truculence ; their systems (chiefly argument, force and bluff) devised 
to gain a gambler’s confidence and calculated to win the stakes ; 
their flattery of the strong; their threats towards the weak; their 
cleverness in picking partners ; their fantastic means of allurement ; 
the varied wagers proposed; their magnanimous way of dividing 
the cash; the intermittent buzz of talk, largely obscene; and much 
besides. 

“Now when a player made a careless throw, I laughed a little. 
But his opponent seemed to flare up, looking at me with an eye 
red with wrath, and shouting: “Man, you tell him how to play when 
you laugh. Let this uneducated duffer go. I’ll just play with you-you 
seem a smart one." The proprietor offered no objection : he clinched 
with me, and I won sixteen thousand dinars. Half I gave to the pro- 
prietor and his staff ; half I pocketed. Then I rose, and with me, rose 
delighted congratulations from the company."* This incident reveals 
that gambling dens must have been common, and that they were controll- 
ed by their proprietors, whose permission was necessary for a stranger to 

^ Da^qin op, cit,, pp. 209-10, text, p. 135 ; also see Bana, KSdaMari, p. Si. 

* pp. 8(hSl, text, pp. 47-48. 
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participate in a game in which the members of the dive were already 
taking a part. This game of dice was essentially a sport of stakes* 
in which large sums sometimes were either lost or won. When 
these games were in action brawls must necessarily have taken 
place. 

2. Outdoor Pastimes 

Outdoor pastimes were also popular in this age. The public 
was entertained by ram fights,^ while girls and boys played with balls 
(Kahdukn) in their hands.® Hunting, probably an aristocratic amuse- 
ment, was a favourite with kings and nobles. In singing its praises 
Kalidasa appears to echo the enthusiasm of Kautalya, when he says 
that it causes the disappearance of phlegm, bile, perspiration and 
that it yields the acquisition of skill in aiming at still and moving 
objects, the ascertainment of the appearance of beasts when provoked, 
their sense of fear and ferocity.^ Hunting according to him makes one 
intimate with the art of throwing down the moving mark; gives under- 
standing of their signs of fear and ferocity and endows the body 
with excellent qualities owing to a conquest over fatigue.'* Perhaps 
Dandin was the only other writer, after Kalidasa, who was equally 
enthusiastic about hunting. “There is nothing so beneficial as hunting 
(mrgay(l)*\ He adds: “It gives the legs magnificent exercise; and 
long-winded speed might prove very handy after a defeat. It dries 
up the phlegmatic humour; thus promoting digestion, the sole 
foundation of health. By reducing fat, it makes the body vigorous, 
sinewy, agile. It gives power to endure cold, heat, wind, rain, 
hunger, thirst. It interprets the mental activities of living beings 
from their physical expression. It supplements scanty crops with the 
flesh of deer, buffaloes, wild oxen, and other game. It makes land 
routes secure by killing such creatures as wolves and tigers. It 
wins the confidence of jungle tribes. It fosters energy, thus 
impressing hostile armies."® Therefore hunting was considered to 
benefit the well-being of the human body as well as that of the 
State, 

But a full picture of a royal hunt can also be obtained from 
contemporary evidence. On his hunting expeditions, as though in 
consonance with Kautalya s injunctions, the king was accompanied 
by Yavanis^ armed with bow and arrow, who wore garlands of wild 

* Mal.t Act, I, p. 25 : urabhrasaihpiliaifu 

* RaghtL, XVI, 83, p. 344. 

* Act II, 5, p. 23. 

* Ragku,, IX, 481 P‘ 95* 

^ Dandin, £»/• cit, p. 209, text, p. 135. 
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flowers.^ The royal hunt appears to have been a rather ceremonious 
afifair. The king with the ministers* assent,^ crowned with a rustic 
garland, wearing a leaf-coloured armour* for the sake of the 
adaptation to environment, rode on horseback to the forest. Here 
the huntsmen assembled with nets and dogs on the leash, evidently 
to see that the woods were free from thieves and fires. There the 
ground was made solid for horses, spots with many pools of water 
were found, while antelopes, birds and yaks (r/r7.yf7/r/)^ offered him the 
necessary targets. There the king first saw a herd of deer and then 
followed the track of the herd of wild boars which, running away 
from the wet mud of the ponds, had strewn pieces of vuisUl grass in 
their paths.^ There he slew bisons, rhinoceroses, tigers, lions.® These 
beasts of the forest were at first hemmed in, before they were 
attacked. Sometimes the animals were expected to rest for a while : 
the buffaloes were made to plunge into the water of the tanks, herds 
of deer were permitted to ruminate and boars were allowed to dig up 
the musfd grass at ease in the pools.7 Fores t-surrounders (vanagrahwah) 
were sent ahead.® 

Another open-air sport was swimming either in tanks or rivers 
(iOya-krlda), It was probably the custom for a king to sit in a boat and 
watch the women of his seraglio sporting in the water and splashing 
water at each other, to the tune of music.^ After his bath he repaired 
to a tent pitched on the shore.'® In the hot season people often 
resorted to reservoirs of water for a bath." 

Hunting must have been in great vogue during the days of Sana. 
Partridges, for instance, must have been caught by poisoned baits. 
This can be made out from Rajyavardhana s words : “ At sovereignty 
my eye grows disordered like the partridge at poison.'*'® It is possi- 
ble that kings hunted in the woods with a great retinue of runners, 
horses, and elephants." The huntsmen are recorded on such occasions, 

' Raghu., IX, 46-47, p. 197 ; Sak. Act II. p. 20. 

* Ibid.^ IX, 49, p. 195. anumaiah sacivair—yayau, 

* Ibid,, 51, p. 196. 

^ IHd, 

^ Ibid., 59, p. 198. 

® Jhid,, 61-64, PP- I99'200. Cf, The prevalence of hunting is proved by the Lion and 
Tiger types of Gupta coins. See Allan, Catalogue, pp. 17-18, 38-45, 76-83. 

' Sak., Act II, 6, p. 24. 

* Ibid., p. 24 ; also see Bana, Kddambari, p. 73. 

® Raghu., XVI, 57-67, pp. 338-39; M^gh,, 33, p. 19. (Hultszch), 

Ibid,, 73 > P* 342* 

** Rit,l, p. l, sad-dvagHka-ksatavUri-sancayak For further details regarding the sea- 
sons see chapter VIII. 

*• Mna, Harsacarita, p. 17a 
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to have led in a golden leash large hounds. The beasts hunted 
appear to have been wild boars, lions, Sarabhas, yaks and various 
kinds of deer. It is possible that during such hunting expeditions 
princes wore particular kind of hunting dress. Kalidasa refers to such 
a costume (mrcjaydvemmY. Bana tells us how Candrapida took ojff his 
corselet and removed the rest of his riding apparel.” Like his prede- 
cessors Kalidasa and Bana, Dandin describes in a few words a hunter's 
experience. “ At this moment ” relates Visruta, one of his characters, 
“two dear flashed past, and a hunter who had missed them with three 
arrows. Snatching from his hand his remaining two arrows and the 

bow, I shot. One arrow pierced beyond the feather, the other not so 
far; both deer fell dead."’ This pen-picture gives us an idea of the 
method by which hunting must have been carried out in the days of 
Dandin towards the end of the seventh century. 

Another of the open-air amusements of this age was cock-fighting 
which must have been a popular pastime. Cocks were most familiar 
domestic birds even in the days of Bana. On the morning following 
Prabhakaravardh ana's death, Bana remarks that “anon the cocks 
began to clamour wildly, as if in grief." * But it is only Dandin who gives 
us an impressive picture of this pastime, “ I came " says Pramati, 
one of his characters, “ to a large market town, where business men were 
raising a tremendous bombilation over a cock-fight (tamracu4(iyuddha)^ 
so that I could not repress a snicker as I joined them. And a 
certain Brahmana who sat near me, a gay old gentleman, quietly 
asked an explanation of my merriment. “ How in the world, '* said 
I, “can men be such fat-heads so as to match Crane, that cock in 
the western pen, against Cocoanut, the rooster in the eastern pen ? " 
“Be still", said the wise old boy. “Dont give these ninnies a tip," 
and he handed me some betel-gum (camphor flavour) from his little 

box, filling in the intermission with spicy anecdote. Then the two 
birds, went at each other full tilt, stab and counter-stab, with wing- 
flapping and cock-a-doodling. And the poor cock from the western 
pen was beaten. The old gentleman, delighted at backing a winner, 
made a friend of me in spite of the disparity in age; gave me a 
bath, food, and other comforts in his own house that day ; and when 
I started next morning for Shravasti, he set me on my road, 
turning back with the friendly farewell: ‘Don’t forget me when 

1 §ak.t Act II, p. 24. 

* Bana KadaMari, p. 75. 

* Dandin, op, cit, p. 126 . 

* Bftna, Harsacarita, p. 159; also see p. 2^8. 
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your business is done ! ” ^ A cock-fight therefore implied a large and 
enthusiastic gathering of people. Cocks, which had particular names 
and were armed with knives or blades, were placed in their specified 
pens. When the fight began, the people must have crowded, as they 
do even now, all round to watch one armed cock being set against 
another by their respective owners. Prior to this procedure, betting 
must have gone on and the ballyhoo must have been considerable. 
An exactly similar cock-fight goes on even today in Tuluva (mod. 
South Kanara)^ It is no wonder therefore in those days that cock- 
fights were associated with brawls, especially in the market-place.* 

This picture of a cock-fight as portrayed by Dandin may well 
be compared with another remarkable notice of this game as reveal- 
ed in one of the Prakrta Jaina stories, the age of which cannot be 
determined. “ There in the park outside of the city (Kosambi) they 
saw a cock-fight gotten up by two merchants’ sons Sagaradatta and 
Buddhila by name, who had made the stake a hundred thousand 
pieces, Buddhila's cook was struck by Saragadatta’s cock and then 
Sagaradatta 8 cock was struck by the cock of Buddhila. Thereupon 
Sagardatta's cock was cowed and didn’t want to fight, although he 
was moved towards the cock of Buddhila; and therefore Sagaradatta 
lost his lakh. At this point Varadhanu said to Sagaradatta and 
Buddhila : Why has this cock, although of good breed, been cowed 
by the second cock ? So I’ll look into the matter, if you do not take it 
amiss.” Sagaradatta said : Most excellent sir, look, look ! For I am 
not at all greedy for the money in this affair, but I care that my 
honour should prosper.” Thereupon Varadhanu examined Buddhilas 
cock. And he saw bright fine needles made of iron fastened to his 
feet. And Buddhila observed that he noticed them. Then he went 
up to him and secretly told Varadhanu: “If you do not speak of 
the affair of the needles I shall give you half of the lakh.” But 
although he prated “ Hear, I have investigated, but seen nothing ”, in 
such a manner that Buddhila didn’t notice it, he made the matter 
known to Sagaradatta somehow or other by employing (certain) move- 
ments of the eyes and the fingers. And Sagaradatta freed his own 
cock from the needles by taking them off (the feet of Buddhila a 
cock) all unnoticed. And thus the second cock was defeated. So Bud- 
dhila lost the lakh.” * From this account some interesting conclusions 

* Dandin, op. du, pp. 149-50 ; text pp. 96-97. 

* Cf, Saletore, Cock-Fighting in Tuluva, Q,J, M. 5 ., XVII, pp. 316-327. 

“ Dan 4 in, op. cit., 212, 

* Meyer, Hindu Tales, pp, 34-36, (190^. 
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may be drawn. It appears as though this open-air sport of cock- 
fighting was popular in northern India and was not confined only 
to the Daksipapatha. Bets were evidently made on these birds and 
differences arising therefrom, as Dandin suggests, must have led to 
occasional brawls and local disturbances. Another important feature 
of this pastime seems to have been the practice of tying sharp 
knives to the legs of the cocks which must have made the game not 
only thrilling and risky to the owners but extremely dangerous to 
the poor birds as well. 

Some further evidence may be adduced to prove that the game 
cock-fighting was also familiar in northern India in the Gupta age. 
It may be remembered how Narada and Brhaspati refer to gambling 
contests of birds, rams, deer and other animals, in the course of 
which small pieces of leather were used.^ It is worth noting how 
Brhaspati states in one case that these birds were made to fight 
against one another, after a wager had been laid.® Moreover 
Vatsyayana in his KdmasTtlra explicitly states that cock-fighting was 
one of the sixty-four fine arts which he enumerates were the 
accomplishments of every cultured man aud woman.® Again he 
further clearly lays down that in the daily programme of a citizen 
“ the morning is spent in amusements, the afternoon with friends, 
cock-fighting or teaching parrots to talk, and at even-tide there is 
singing.*’* Bana too alludes to the cock-rules of fasting® and this 
allusion possibly again reveals that cock-fighting might have been 
well-known in northern India in the seventh century. 

3. Feasts and Fasts 

Another feature of the common life of the people in the Gupta 
Age was manifest in the various feasts celebrated on several 
occasions in the year. One of the most prominent of such festivals 
was the KaumudlmahOtsavay which, as its name suggests, was 
celebrated in honour of the full-moon. It is referred to in the 
Mudrd7'dk§a$a^ where it is stated to have been celebrated in the 
name of the king.® Another play attributed to the same playwright, 
Vifekhadatta, is called after this festival, KaumadimahOtsavaJ 

‘ Ndrada, XVII, I, p, 212. ; also see Brhaspati, XXVI, 3, p. 385. 

* Bfhaspaii, XXVI, 3, p. 385, 

® V&tsyiLyana, KUmasutra, pp, 19-23, text, pp. 32*33. 

^ Ibid., p. 23, text, p, 57. 

® Bagia, Harsacarita, p. 3a 

« Visakhadatta, Mudrdrdksasa, Act, III, p. 37. text p. 38. Aryavaihimre athdsmadva^ 
caHdd*^gho§iiah Kusumapure kaumudimahotsva. 

* Cf. Kaumudimahdtsava, Act, V, pp. 40--43. 
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The appearance of Spring was hailed with the celebration of the 
Vasanidtsavrj, which was also called the RlTifsava} This feast, held 
probably in honour of Kamadeva, was celebrated in the full-moon 
day of Caitra, when mango blossoms were offered in worship to him ® 
and sweets were distributed.* This festival has now become synony- 
mous with Holt and whenever it was celebrated, coloured* water 
{mri}6daka) was sprinkled on passers-by with syringes {srahgaih,). 
The appearance of the full-moon was always an occasion for great 
jubilation and people gathered in the open to hail the moon rise.* 

In the rainy season when the rain-bow was first seen, the 
Paruhutadlivaja was celebrated, from the eighth to the twelfth of 
Bhadrapada in honour of the God of Rain {Indra) when a post, with 
a flag attached to it, was erected.* 

Vows and fasts were also observed for the achievement of par- 
ticular objects. Mention is made of vows {vrata\^ fasts (upamsa) 
and penances ® which were commenced and broken in accordance 
with a system {Pdraiia)? It is worth noting here how Harsa, on his 
fathers death, grew a beard and, as he refrained from taking food, 
became lean.^* His father Prabhakaravardhana, before undertaking 
the Mahdkdlahrdaya trla is reported by Bana to have fasted on the 
fourteenth day of the Arnavdsya}^ 

4. Illness and Cure. 

It may be remembered that Fa Hien did not fail to observe that 
there were rest-houses at regular distances on the road-side in the 
Gupta dominion^^ which may be compared roughly to the rural dis- 
pensaries of to-day. It is equally interesting to note that Yuan 
Chwang nearly two centuries later also noticed the same institutions^* 
which were undoubtedly maintained by the State as well as by 

' Raghu,, IX, 46, p. 194. 

3 Afa/., Act III, p* 4B. 

» Sak., Act VI, p. 83, 

* Raghu., XVI, 70, p. 342. 

** Ibid., XI, 82, p. 244. pa^ait sma janaia dinWLyaye pdrmnau sasidivakardviva. 

® Ibid., IV, 3, p. 73. 

* Ibid., II, 70, p. 49 ; Vik, Act III, p. 91. 

Cf. Sak. Act VI, p. 86. 

® Raghu., II, 39, p. 4a 

*0 Bana, Harsacarita, pp. 165-66. 

n Ibid,, p. 91. 

** Fa Hien, Travels, p. 79. 

Yuan Chwang, Travels, I, p. 286; Hiuen Tslang, ep, cU,, I, pp. 166, 198. 
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public munificence for the welfare of the common and poor people. 
But how cases of illness were treated in those houses of rest it is 
not possible to say for lack of any definite evidence. 

Nevertheless some methods were apparently known for curing 
the effects of poisons, the ravages of disease and the consequences of 
illness. Snake-bite, for example, in the days of Kalidasa, was 
treated by snake-doctors who prescribed excision of the bite or 
cauterisation or the letting of the blood from the wound, in order to 
save the victim from inevitable death. ^ In cases of ordinary fevers 
the services of doctors (cikitsitari/o) were requisitioned.® Special 
attention was paid to the health of the royalty. It was considered 
undesirable to miss the appointed hours of the bath and dinner. This 
can be observed from the words addressed to the king in the play 
Mdlavikdgnimilra : “Oh! Ho! the time for bathing and eating has 
arrived for your majesty. The physicians (cikitsaka) say that it is 
bad for your highness to be kept waiting past the appointed hour.*'^ 

Some other means of fighting disease have also been noted by 
Yuan Chwang as they evidently prevailed in his own day in the 
domain of Harsa. One of the commonest devices to cure sickness 
was starvation, failing which doctors were called in. Yuan ChwAng 
tells us how “every one who is attacked by sickness has his food 
cut off for seven days. In this interval the patient often recovers, 
but if he cannot regain his health he takes medicine. Their 
medicines are of various kinds, each kind having a specific name. 
Their doctors differ in medical skill and in prognostication."* Bana 
too, who gives an elaborate account of the treatment administered by 
the court physicians to king Prabhakaravardhana during a serious 
illness w^hich cost him his life, relates how Harsa in the third court 
of the palace where his father lay ill, “detected an odour of boiling 
oil, butter and decoctions emitting a steam scented with various 
draughts." ^ I-Tsing also refers to various types of medicines.® 

6. Funeral Rites. 

When a sick person died, the disposal of the dead formed 
another important duty of the house-holder in the sphere of his 
domestic affairs in this age. Yuan Chwang refers to the three 

* MSLf Act IV, p. 98 — rakiacandanadhUrina. 

* §aK Act VI, p. 87. 

* Act IL p. $2 : ucitavetdtikramlna cikitsakd ddsam uddharanti. 

* YSaa ChDrtng, op, ciu, I, p. 174 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, dt., I, p. 86. 

» Har^carita, p. 138. 

® I-Tsing, op. ciu, pp. 13O-40. 
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recognised customs of funeral : water-burial, cremation and interment 
in the wilds. He explains that, according to the first system, the 
corpse was “put into a stream to float and dissolve".' The second 
practice was evidently that of cremation and it can be noticed in 
the Eran posthumous stone pillar inscription of Gopa Raja, dated 
A. D. 510-11, which informs us that he was cremated.^ This usage 
must have continued into later times for Bana reveals to us that 
Harsa 8 father Prabhakaravardhana was cremated on the banks of 
the river Sarasvati, where a '‘pyre befitting an emperor solemnly 
consumed all but his glory in the flames,"* There is reason to 
think that the first type of disposal was probably also adopted by 
the Hindus. Kalidasa, for instance, commended death at a holy 
place like Prayaga, the confluence of two rivers like the Jahnu 
(Yamuna) and the Sarayu (Ganga).'^ After cremation, the ashes 
were thrown into the river* and it is even now a rather hideous cus- 
tom to hurl half-burnt corpses into the Ganges, to the disgust of 
those unaccustomed to such gruesome, sights. It is not possible that 
the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwiing refers to such a custom but 
rather to a practice exactly as he depicts it. The third rite, 
prevalent at Taxila, when Indo-Greeks passed through it on their 
way to India,® was probably current among the Hunas, who are 
referred to not only during the times of the earlier Guptas, but later 
on as well.'' 

There was yet another method of dealing with the dead according 
to Yiian Chwang, and it was allied to water-burial. Persons who become 
very old, whose time of death was approaching, who were afflicted 
by incurable disease and feared that their goal of life was reached, 
desired “to cast off humanity. So their relatives" adds Yuan 
Chwang, “and friends give them a farewell entertainment with 
music, put them in a boat and row them to the middle of the 
Ganges that they may drown themselves in it, saying that they 
will be born in heaven ; one out of ten will not carry out his 


* Yuan Chwang, op. cit., I, p. 174 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. at., I. p. 86. 

® Fleet, C. I. Ill, (20), p. 93, 

® Bana, 0!/>. nX, p. 158; also see I-Tsing aV., pp. 81-82 wherein he describes the 
Buddhist way of cremation. 

* Raghu., VIII, 95, p. 182. 

® Cf. Bana, op. cit., p. 164. Prabhakaravardhana’s bones were carried to the sacred 
fords. 

• Strabo, XV, p. 714 ; /, A., 1915, p. 75 ; C/. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 
P. 137- 

♦ Fleet, op. cit., (13) p, 56; (33), p. 148 ; (42), p. 206. 
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contemptuous views.” ' The last warning of this Chinese traveller 
shows that few indeed were found acting inconsistently at the 
critical moment, when they were in such an unhappy predicament. 

A suicide similar to this is recorded by Kalidasa, who mentions 

n 

the Jaina practice of starving oneself to death {prdyopavesana). 
Dandin also refers to this type of self destruction. He relates how 
“ Tuiigadhanvan, king of Suhma, childless through the loss of son 
and daughter, and stricken in years, set forth with his consort-queen 
to seek slow peace by starvation on the stainless Ganges' shore."® 

Thereafter commenced the rites of the obsequies. They were 
observed, according to Kalidasa, ten days after the death of a 
person.^ The offering of rice-balls {pin 4 (i) by the sons to the manes 
of their departed parents was considered meritorious.^ That such 
a practice was actually followed by Harsa after his father Prabha- 
karavardhana’s death is borne out by Bana, who refers to the 
funeral p/^rfa-balls of pure white rice and the water which were 
offered.® Yuan Chwang gives some more details about these funeral 
rites. “At the obsequies fora departed one" he observes, “the 
relatives wail and weep, rending their clothes and tearing out their 
hair, striking their brows and beating their breasts. There is no 
distinction in the styles of mourning costume, and no fixed period 
of mourning."^ Probably the first statement of Yuan Chwang is 
correct, although that too was not the universal rule.® But after a 
person's death, as Kalidasa suggests, until the tenth day, a period 
of mourning must have been observed. This is again clear from 
an incident in Bana's life when a certain period was observed for 
mourning. When he was fourteen years old his father Oitrabhanu 
died, owing to which with a heart “ all aflame by day and night 
passed some days, he knew not how, in his own house."* This 


* Yuan ChwSng, op. cit, I, p. 175. In this connection it may be observed, how in 
A. D. 1068, the Western Calukya king Ahavamalla, smitten with a deadly fever, 
drowned himself in the Tungabhadra, at Kuruvatti, see E. C. VII, Sk. 136, text, 
p. 181., tr. p. 102. Such a rite was called parama-ydga. 

* Raghu., VIII, 94, p. 181. 

® Dandin Dasakum^racarita, p. 182, 

* Ibid., viii, 73, p. 176 : atlia tena daldhataJu 

^ Ibid., 26, p. 164. 

^ B§na, op. cit., p. 160 ; see also p. 158, text p. 172. 

* Yuan Chwang, op. cit., I, p. 174. Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciu, I, p. 86. 

® Cf. Bana, op. ciu, p. 161, where various types of sorrows consequent to Prabhaka- 
ravardhana^s death are described. 

^ Ibid., p. 32. Italics mine. 
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period of 'impurity' as Ba.ua calls it* must have ended when the 
pMa was offered to the Brahmana as it is obvious from what happened 
after Prabhakaravardhana's death. “The Brahmana who consumes" 
relates Bana, “ the departed spirit's first oblation had now partaken 
of his meal. The horror of the days of impurity had passed.’* ^ 
This usage was observed by the royalty as well. When unfortunately 
his brother Rajyavardhana too died* Harsa spent a day alone in 
Bhancli's company.® From these examples it is evident that a 
period of mourning, the duration of which probably depended on 
proximity of relationship and circumstance, was invariably observed 
in Gupta times. As can be seen from Harsa’s example, during the 
performance of the obsequies, a white costume was worn although 
Yuan Chwang states that there was no distinction in the style of 
mourning costume.^ Moreover, as Yuan Chwang himself admits, 
during the period of mourning the members of the household where 
the death took place were considered unclean. “ No one " he says, 

“goes to take food in a family afflicted by death, but after the 

funeral matters are again as usual and one avoids (the family). 

Those who attend a funeral are regarded as unclean, they all wash 

outside the city walls before entering (the city)." ^ Harsa, it may 
be remembered, after cremating his father’s remains, bathed in the 
river Saraswati, offered libations to his father, and proceeded hoine.^ 


* B^na, op. ciu, p. 164, text, p. 175 ; saucadivasf^u 

* Ibid.t p. 224. 

* p. 160. 

^ Yuan Chwang, op. ciu, I, p. 175 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit, I, p. 86. 
^ BUna, op. cit., p. 160^ 



CHAPTER III 


Court Life 

I. Introduction 

The Smrtis laid down the details of the daily programme for a 
king as they did for a common man. Yajnavalkya, for example, 
advocates that having “ risen up early in the morning, he (the king) 
should look after the work of collection or disbursement; then, 
looking after the work of litigation, he should bathe and take his 
meal at ease."' Then he was to look to the particulars of adminis- 
tration. “(He should, then,) deposit in the treasury all the gold 

brought in by persons engaged in the work, and, then see the secret 
emissaries and the envoys (sent by other kings) along with his 

ministers and dismiss them ” Thereafter he should either enjoy 

himself (his) leisure, or (be) surrounded by (his) ministers. Then 
inspecting the army, he should, with the commanders, concert 

(measures for their improvement.) . . . Then, having finished his 
evening adoration, he should listen to the secret report of the 

confidential spies. (He should), then enjoy singing and dancing, 
take his meal and study the Vedas. He should go to sleep with the 
sound of bugles and arise similarly ; and should deliberate mentally 
about the Sdslras (scriptural injunctions) and all his duties.” * 

Kingship was also associated with sports and amusements. 
Yajfiavalkya states that the State was to be paid certain specified 
dues recovered from the gains in licensed games like gambling and 
betting on living animals. “In a gambling match, where increase 
is made by a hundredfold betting, the keeper of the gambling-house 
should take five per cent (of the earnings made by) a fraudulent 
gamester and ten per cent (of the bet) from others (i.e, those defeated).’’* 
Fraud In gambling was not to be tolerated, for gamesters, appointed 
by the king as judges of gambling suits and as witnesses, investigated 
into such cases and imposed punishments.* As K&rada records 
government license was necessary to indulge in dico'play and the 

' Y^Havalkya SaMitS, I, 331, p. 54 " 

* Ibid. 

» IMd., 202, p. 98. 

* Ibid., 205, p. ^ 
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dues to the State were to be paid by the gamblers. “ If a man 
observes Narada ‘*is gambling with dice, without authorisation from 
the king, he shall not get his stake, and shall have to pay a fine. 
Or let the gamblers pay to the king the share due to him, and play 
in public, thus no wrong will be committed.’' ^ 

These gambling houses were according to Narada and Brhaspati 
to be controlled by the Master of the Gaming House, who arranged 
the game, collected the stakes and paid the dues to the victors and 
to the State. His profit, meaning probably the wages due to him, 
according to Narada, was ten percent of the stakes which were 
won,* and Brhaspati observes that “he shall also act as witness in 
a dispute assisted by three other gamblers."^ 

The actual games which were evidently then in vogue are also 
referred to by the Law-givers. Narada refers to gambling “ with 
dice, small slices of leather, little staves of ivory, or other (games)* 
and betting on birds.”* Brhaspati throws some light on this betting 
on animals. He calls it 'samdhiaya* and states that it means “when 
birds, rams, deer or other (animals) are caused to fight against one 
another, after a wager has been laid.”" 

11. Early Life of a King. 

1. The birth of a Son. 

The life of the royalty and the nobility in their palaces and courts 
was a great contrast to the humble ways of the common people in 
their homes. 

Kalidasa has recorded some customs which marked the birth 
of a son in the house of the MayadhadhipatL As soon as a child 
was born to the king and queen, the family priest (Purddhasa) per- 
formed all the Jdtakarnia ceremonies. Such an occasion was marked 
by the celebration of festive rejoicing, the liberation of the prisoners, 
and the delightful dancing of the courtesans.® 

It is interesting to note how most of these customs were faith- 
fully observed in the times of Harsavardhana of Kanauj. During 
the days of the Puspabhutis too the birth of a child to the king and 

* Narada, XVII, pp. 213-14. ( 5 , B. £., XXXIH Ed. Jolly). 

* Ibid., 2, p. 213. 

« Brhaspati, XXVI, 8, p, 386. 

* Narada, XVII, i, p. 512. 

‘ Brhaspati, XXVI, 3, p. 385. 

« RagM., Ill, 18-20, pp. 57<58. 
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queen was an occasion of great jubilation. When Rajyavardhana, 
Haifa's eldest brother was born for one month which seemed a day 
the king (Prabhakaravardhana) held a great festival, when innumer- 
able blow-horns {sahkhu) were noisily sounded, hundreds of tom-toms 
(mukhara) were beaten and the world was filled to overflowing with 
“ the burden of deep-rumbling drums (hheri) Similar festivity took 
place on the birth of Harsa when the whole population of his capital 
commenced to dance in ecstasy." 

As soon as a child was born, certain formalities were observed. 
On Harsa’s birth, his father was first informed about the good news. 
Suyatra, the daughter of Yabdvati’s nurse, fell at king Prabhaka- 
ravardhana s feet, crying : “ Good news 1 your Majesty. You are 
blessed with the birth of a second son Presently she carried off 
all the clothes and other articles (pTiniapdfraiji).^ Soon after the 
astrologer (jydtisah)^ highly esteemed by the king came and proclaimed 
the horoscope of the newly-born child. On Harsa's birth, the astro- 
loger Taraka, cried out to his royal master : “ The son now born to 
your majesty shall be coryphaeus of the Seven Emperors, bearer of 
the Seven Imperial Signs and the Great Jewels, lord of the Seven 
Oceans, performer of all sacrifices of Seven Forms, the peer of them 
of the Seven Steeds {Suri/a).*'^ Then white-clad Brahmanas with the 
Veda on their lips came to bless the new-born child. The elders of the 
family arrived, crowds of prisoners were liberated, and rows of shops 
given to general pillage.^ The tutelary deity of Yasdvati, the new 
mother, having a cat’s face and being surrounded by a crowd of children, 
was installed in the lying-in-chamber (suHkdgfha).^ For once all distinc- 
tions were broken down on the proclamation of the great birth-festival 
(putra janmotsava). The order of the royal household vanished the 
pretence of the chamberlains [Pratihdra) was laid down, the mace-bearers 
{Vefrivetro) were robbed of their maces, entrance to the inner apart- 
ments of women (avarodha) was in no way criminal, master and 
servant, learned and ignorant, drunk and sober, were all reduced to a 
level, while the noble women {yuvati) and harlots {v^yd) were all 
equally merry. ^ 

1 Bana, Harsacarita^ p. I07, text, p. 126. 

* Ibid.t pp. IIO-II, text, p. 129. 

* Ibid.f p. 109, text, p. 128 : Sankara quotes : 

** Anandaddhi sauhdrdddUya vastrddikam baldt I 
ajdnaid haraty-lva purnapdtram tu taism^am. II 

* Btna, op. ciUf p. no, text, p. 128. 

* Raghu^t III, p. 57; Cf. Carlyle, Frederic, II, p. 195. 

^ Etna, op. cit., text, p. 129, Sankara ; 

jmafnStp dSvatd mdrJdrUnand bahuputraparivdrd suiikdgfhi 
sth^yath 

7 ibid., p. HI, p. 129. 
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On the birth of a son, the royal palace became a centre of 
visitation from all quarters. On Harsas birth, first came the 
wives of the neighbouring kings, followed by servants bearing gar- 
lands in wide baskets, with bath-powder sprinkled on the flowers, 
dishes laden with bits of camphor, jewelled caskets of saffron scents, 
ivory boxes studded with rows of sandal-hued areca-nuts and tufted 
with slim Khadira fibres dripping mango-oils, vermilion and powder 
boxes red and pink, and betel trees with bundles of nuts hanging 
from the young strips.’ 

2 . Childhood 

Great care was bestowed on the royal child during the early 
stages of its childhood. Among royal families and probably among 
the affluent too, children were entrusted to wet-nurses {dhdfrl) who 
breast-fed them and enabled them to walk, holding them by the 
fingers.^ After the performance of the tonsure (cTda), the young 
prince, attended by the sons of his father s courtiers {amdfyapufrdh), 
of the same age, wearing flowery locks, learnt his alphabet. Then 
after some time, the thread ceremony {npanltatp) was performed in 
accordance with precept.^ Later, clad in the sacred skin of the Etiru 
deer, he learnt the art of using missiles. Later on, after the completion 
of the ceremony of cropping the hair {(jdddna), he was married.^ 

Whether such customs had become traditional during the days 
of the Pu^pabhutis of Kanauj, can be ascertained from the evidence 
of Bapa. When Rajyavardhana was attaining his sixth year, 
Har^a could just manage to walk five or six paces with the support 
of his nurse's finger. He wore on his head a mustard amulet, bis 
limbs were stained with yellow gorOcana, and his neck was ornamented 
with a row of a large tiger’s claws linked with gold. The women 
folk (purastrl) in the women’s quarters {antahpurah) safeguarded him, 
the ministers of State {Saciva inai[i 4 (ilo) preserved him, his kindred 
(Kulaputraka) cherished him and the swords of guards {Rak§ipuru^d}}) 
protected him. His companion was his maternal uncle’s son, Bhapdi* 
who at the age of eight years was ‘ tufted with tossing side-locks of 
curly hair’.® Such a statement shows that at this age the hair of 
children was not cut in the seventh century. 

3. Education 

Soon the young prince was taught many of the fine arts, in- 
cluding of course, the art of handling weapons. Mention is made, 

* Sana, Harsacarita, pp. iii-ia, text, pp. l 83 -« 4 * 

» Raghu., Ill, 25, p. 59. 

^ Ibid^ 28, p. 60. 

♦ Rnd,, 33, p. 6^ & Bina, Har^ariia, p. 116, tixti p> 134» 
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for example, of how the hands of RAjyavardhana and Harsa were 
begrimed with the marks of sword-play (msffxibhydsa) and their recrea- 
tion time resounded with the deep twang of their bows.^ Bana throws 
more light on the education of princes. Candrapida, he says, ‘gained the 
highest skill in word, sentence, proof, law and royal policy; in 
gymnastics, in all kinds of weapons such as the bow, quoit, shield, 
scimitar, dart, mace, battle-axe, and club; in driving and elephant-riding; 
in musical instruments such as the lute, pipe, drum, cymbal and fife, in 
the laws of dancing laid down by Bharata and others; and the 
science of music, such as that of Njirada, in the management of 
elephants, the knowledge of a horse's age, and the marks of men ; in 
painting, leaf-cutting, the use of books, and writing, in all the arts of 
gambling, knowledge of the cries of birds, and astronomy; in testing 
of jewels, carpentry, the working of ivory; in architecture, physics, 
mechanics, antidotes, mining, crossing of rivers, leaping and jumping 
and sleight of hand; in stories, dramas, romances, poems; in the 
Mahdbhdrata, the Purdnas, the Ifihdms and the Rdmdyana, in all kinds 
of writing, all foreign languages, all technicalities, all mechanical 
arts ; in metre, and in every other art It can hardly be maintain- 
ed that, either during the Guptas or for that matter under the 
Puspabhutis, a prince was either taught or mastered all these arts. 
It is, however, possible that some of these subjects formed the topics 
of study for a prince. Bana, in fact, relates that a prince’s educa- 
tion commenced at the age of six and by his sixteenth year, as 
though in accordance with Kjxlidasa’s statement, he was expected to 
complete his studies.^^ 

At this age companions were selected to keep company with the 
prince. Prabhakaravardhana selected Kumara Gupta and Madhava 
Gupta to be the comrades of his sons, Rajyavardhana and Harsa. 
They were ‘ men found by frequent trials untouched by any taint of 
vice, blameless, discreet, strong, and comely ’. The father told his 
sons: “To them your highnesses also will show a consideration not 
enjoyed by the rest of your dependents After they were in- 
troduced to each other, these became like ‘a pair of arms', ever 
constant at their side.^ 

4, Coronation (Rajyabhiseka) 

The heir-apparent must have been brought up in these sur- 
roundings and in a regal atmosphere until he was considered fit 

' Bana, Harsacarita, p. Il8, text, p. 136. 

* Ibid., KddaMari, p. 6a 

* Ibid., p. 62. 

* Ibid.t Harsacarita, p. I19, 

* Ibid., p. I2I, text, p. 140. 
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for the anointing ceremony (rdjydbhi^eka). That Samudra Gupta was 
aware of such a ceremony can be made out from a reference to it 
in his Eran stone inscription, wherein he is said to have achieved 
‘glories consisting of the consecration by besprinkling etc., that 
belong to the title of king '} Further details are not furnished by 
the epigraphs, although, for instance, reference is again made to the same 
ceremony in the Maliya copper plate grant of Maharaja Dhara- 
sena II, dated A. D. 571-72, which refers to Maharaja Dronasimha, 
‘whose installation in the royalty by besprinkling was performed 
by the paramount master in person*.® This allusion shows clearly 
that such a ceremony implied the assumption of legal sovereignty. 
The Chammak copper-plate grant of Maharaja Pravarasena II, 
the Vakataka king, reveals the nature of the purifying water that 
was poured during a rdjydhhi\^('ka on a king’s head. This record 
states that the BharaSivas were besprinkled on the forehead with 
the pure water of the river Bhagirathi which “ had been obtained 
by their valour Such a claim is reiterated in the Siwani 
copper-plate grant of the same monarch.'* Consequently, it may be 
concluded that the rdjydhhiseka ceremony was performed in Gupta 
times, that it implied the assumption of sovereignty and that in such 
a ceremony pure Bhagirathi water was poured on the ruler’s head as 
a symbol of purification and sanctity. 

The coronation of the king was an elaborate ceremony. The 
elderly ministers {Mantri vrddhah) placed the son of the king on the 
throne and for this purpose the architects {SUpinah) erected a new 
pavilion supported on four pillars with a raised tajyis for this ceremony. 
In this pavilion the ministers attended on the prince, who had taken 
his seat on a splendid throne, with holy water filled in golden jarst 
Trumpets were blown. Old kinsmen offered to him in the course of 
the rite of lustration (mrajandvidht), young sprouts of yava grass 
and rfurm shoots. The Brahmanas, led by the family pries, 
(PurOhiia), sprinkled the holy water and chanted Atharva mantras^ 
while panegyrists (Bandinah) praised him. 

The conclusion of this coronation ceremony was marked by a 
display of great exultation. The king granted liberal gifts to Sndtakas 
(house-holders), liberated prisoners and set aside death penalties. 
Beasts of burden were released, cows were not milked, and even pets 
such as parrots and others confined in cages were set at liberty. 

* Fleet, op* citf (2), p. 2I, text, p. 20 r^ja'^sabda-oibhavair^ahhisdcan^Udyaih mtah,., 

* Ibid.f (38), p, 168, text, p. 165 ; paramasvdminS-svayam’^upahita^riyy^hisdkak 

» Ibid., (55), p. 241, text, p. 237 : Bhdgiratthydr (a) mala^jala mUrdddn (rddh)-dbhi^kt!lnSn* 

* Ibid.f (56), p. 248. 
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Then the king adorned himself for this momentous occasion. He 
took his seat on a clean ivory stool arranged in the courtyard of his 
palace, with a cover (table-cloth) set on it, so that he might wear 
his royal suit with the aid of his valets (Prasd ihakdh), These, washing 
their hands with water, adorned his hair, and fastened his head with 
pearl necklaces, interwoven with garlands and rubies. They applied to 
his limbs sandal paste perfumed with musk and painted on his body 
figures of leaves streaked with a yellow pigment. They decked 
him with a silken garment on which were woven figures of flaming- 
oes and ornamented his person with jewels. Then in a mirror made 
of gold, he examined all these decorations. Finally to the tune of 
panegyrics raised by his attendants, who walked at a distance round 
him, bearing the symbols of royalty like the royal umbrella and the 
chowries, he went to his court, where he sat on the imperial throne 
of his ancestors, furnished with a canopy and a foot-stool in a great 
and auspicious hall.' 

In the paintings of Ajanta there is a representation of what 
appears to be a rdjydbhiseka ceremony. A king is seated, draped in all 
his court-robes, on a couch covered with a cloth, resting his legs on 
a foot-stool. On his left and right stand two women chowrie-bearers 
with fly-whisks in their right hands. Between these chowrie-bearers, 
almost behind the seated king, two persons, probably priests, are 
shown as pouring some liquid from two large vessels, which are akin 
to the modern ghdrds, which are uplifted by them with both their 
hands. In front of the king, to his right, are standing a group of 
five women musicians with cymbals in their hands, and a male 
drummer behind them. In the front again, to the king s left, are four 
men: the first of these carries some clothes, probably of rich gold- 
figured silk and cotton fabrics. The second, following him carries in 
a tray some food-stuffs in one hand and in another some cone-shaped 
article crowned with three beads. After these are two male drum- 
mers, with long and short drums.® This scene is undoubtedly a 
picturesque representation of the coronation ceremony. As this cave 
was excavated during the reign of Harisena {circa A. D. 500-20) it 
is possible that it represents the rdjydbhiseka either of Harisena or of 
some Vakataka king.® 


' Raghu., XVII, 8-30, pp. 348-52. 

* GriflSths, op. ciu, p. 75. (1896). 

* Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and Their Inscriptions, p, 53, 
p. 127 it: 17, 19, ZZ (1883). Also see Burgess and Bhagwanial Indraji, A, 5 . W, /., IV, 
Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of Western India, p. 76. (188I), 
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It is natural to inquire whether Harsa, after accepting the proposals 
made by his Assembly, had this r^jydbhiseka performed. Bana reveals 
to us that some constitutional preliminaries were to be performed in the 
case of an heir to the throne before he actually ascended the throne 
as was done in the case of Harsa. A proposal was made in the 
open assembly by one of the members, usually the eldest and 
perhaps the most influential like the Sendpaii Siihhanada in the 
case of Harsa and if this proposal was carried out in that assembly, 
it was left to the discretion of the heir whether or not to accept it. 
Once the heir accepted the proposal then the coronation must have 
taken place shor'ly.^ It is very interesting to note, as will bo 
shown presently,^ that the Chinese traveller Yuan Chw^ng and the 
court chronicler Bana corroborate each other s statements regarding 
this procedure with remarkable fidelity. But it is only and perhaps 
naturally Bana who specifically states that, shortly after Harsa 
accepted the proposal made by his feudatories and his people, he 
complied with all ike forms of royalty^'* (•^akala rdjyafhiiiscakdro) 
implying that a formal coronation of Harsa must have taken place.*^ 
It was only after this event took place that Harsa, when the 
auspicious hour {dar^daydtra lagna) had been determined by his court 
astrologers, and the lustration ceremony of his weapons of war had 
also been performed, started for the conquest of the four quarters 
and especially of the Gauda king Sasanka. 

The heir-apparent possibly had to undergo the anointing ceremony. 
How it was done can be ascertained from a rather idealistic description 
of the anointing of Candrapida : “ On an auspicious day, the king, 
surrounded by a thousand chiefs,” says Bana, '‘raised aloft, with 
Sukanasa’s help, the vessel of consecration, and himself anointed his 
son, while the rest of the rites were performed by the family priest. 
The water of consecration was brought from every sacred pool, river 
and ocean, encircled by every plant, fruit, earth and gem, mingled 
with tears of joy, and purified by mantras .... Straightway he 
was anointed from head to foot by Vilasavati, attended by all 
the zendna, and full of tender love, with sweet sandal white as 
moon beams. He was garlanded with fresh white flowers ; decked 
with lines of gdrOcana; adorned with an ear-ring of durva grass; 
clad in two new silken robes with long fringes, white as the moon ; 
bound with an amulet round his hand; tied by the family priest; 
and had his breast encircled by a pearl necklace. . . . 

* C/. Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit*, I/pp. 210-12; also see Bina, Harsacarita, pp. 192*94. 

* For further details on this topic see Chapter IV infra. 

* B&na, op. cit.9 p. I 94 t text, p. 2oa Italics idne. 
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"Then his father himself for that time took the chamberlain's 
wand to make way for him, and he went to the hall of assembly 
and mounted the royal throne. . . . Then, when he had received the 
due homage from the kings, after a short pause, the great drum that 
heralded his setting out on his triumphant course resounded deeply, 
under the stroke of golden drum-sticks. . . Then at the roar of the 
drum, followed by an outcry of “All hail!” from all sides, Candra- 
pida came down from the throne, and with him went the glory of 
his foes. He left the hall of assembly, followed by a thousand 
chiefs.”^ 

This coronation ceremony was evidently performed in a large 
hall where the king and his counsellors assembled. This is clear 
when Bana reveals how, after kingship was offered to Harsa, and was 
accepted by him, “he dismissed the assembly {sahhn) and having sent 
away the feudatories {rCijaldkali)^ left the hall once more desirous of 
the bath ” It must have been gorgeously ornamented, as can be 
seen from a rather florid description of such a hall in the Kadafnbarh 
It is possible, however, that its corners were draped with white silk, 
that it was perfumed with musk, had pillars decked with images and 
was crowned with an alcove.^ 

6. Consecration Advice 

During this consecration the priest who performed the ceremony 
appears to have given some advice to the prince whom he consec- 
rated so that he might share well the burden of the royalty which was 
thenceforth to become his most important duty. Candrapida, for ex- 
ample, when consecrating his son offered the following advice to him : 
“Therefore, my Prince, in this post of empire which is terrible in 
the hundreds of evil and perverse impulses which attend it, and in 
this season of youth which leads to utter infatuation, thou must 
strive earnestly not to be scorned by thy people, nor blamed by the 
good, nor cursed by thy gurus^ nor reproached by thy friends, nor 
grieved over by the wise. Strive, too, that thou be not exposed by 
knaves, deceived by sharpers, preyed upon by villains, tom to pieces 
by wolfish courtiers, misled by rascals, deluded by women, cheated by 
fortune, led a wild dance by pride, maddened by desire, assailed by 
the things of sense, dragged headlong by passion, carried away by 
pleasure 


^ B 3 ^t K&daMari, pp. 84*86. 

3 Ibid., Har^acarita^ p. 188, text, p. X94* 

• find., KddaMari, p. 14. 
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“ Let this saying be for ever ringing in thine ears : There is 
none so wise, so prudent, so magnanimous, so gracious, so steadfast, 
and so earnest, that the shameless wretch Fortune cannot grind him 
to powder. Yet now mayest thou enjoy the consecration of thy youth 
to kinghood by thy father under happy auspices. Bear the yoke 
handed down to thee that thy forefathers have borne. Bow the heads 
of thy foes ; raise the host of thy friends ; after thy coronation 
wander round the world for conquest; and bring under thy sway the 
earth with its seven continents subdued of yore by thy father. 

This is the time to crown thyself with glory. A glorious king 
has commands fulfilled as swiftly as a great ascetic.'’^ 

The object of this advice therefore appears to have been 
threefold, first, the prince was advised regarding the question of 
friendship, secondly the prince was warned about the temptations of 
the senses and lastly he was exhorted to think of conquest and 
aggrandisement. This piece of advice need not necessarily be 
understood to mean that it was given as a rule to each and every 
prince during consecration or that it was current only in the days 
of Bana, but it evidently reveals the political ideals of his day. 

III. Public Life 

1. Audience: Symbols of Sovereignty 

The king sitting on his throne must have made an impressive 
sight. Harsa, for instance, sat in an open space in front of a pavil- 
ion where he used to give audience after his repast, surrounded at a 
distance by his attendants in a line, all six feet in height, armed, of 
ancient lineage, with his special favourites seated near him. He sat 
on a throne made of a stone as clear as a pearl, washed with sandal- 
wood water, with its feet of ivory and its surface cool to the touch, 
resting the weight of his body on his arm, which was placed on the 
edge of the seat.^ His left foot was playfully placed on a large costly 
foot-stool, girt with a band of rubies.® As he sat thus the chowrie- 
bearers waved before him their fly-whisks.^ Bana evidently depicts this 
contemporary practice of monarchs sitting in state when he describes 
how a king called 6udraka occupied the throne. “ He was sitting/' 
he relates **in a couch studded with moon-stones, beneath a small 
silken canopy, white as the foam of the rivers of heaven, with its 

> Bana, KUdathharl, pp. 83-84. 

* Ibid., Harsacarita, pp. 56-57. 

» Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 
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four jewel-encrusted pillars joined by a golden chain, and enwreath- 
ed with a rope of large pearls. Many chowries with golden handles 
waved before him; his left foot rested on a footstool of crystal/'^ 
A comparison of these two descriptions, especially if the verbosity of 
the latter is eschewed, shows that the king in the earlier half of the 
seventh century, when granting an audience usually sat on a 
gorgeous throne, under a canopy, placing his left foot on a foot-stool. 
On either side of him stood his fly-whisk bearers, while he was 
surrounded by his armed attendants and nobles. 

These statements of Bana can be confirmed by the evidence of 
Yuan Chwang, who does not fail to refer to the royal throne. 
“The sovereigns dais”, he observes, “is exceedingly wide and 
high, and it is dotted with small pearls. What is called the 
“Lion’s Seat” (that is, the actual throne) is covered with fine cloth, 
and is mounted by a jewelled foot-stool.”^ This is undoubtedly a 
reference to the sinilidsana on which the king sat and rested his legs. 

That many details of such a usage remained current from 
Gupta times can be proved to some extent by the aid of contemporary 
inscriptions. Let us take, for example, the question of a foot-stool. 
The undated Bhitari stone-pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta, des- 
cribes how “ he placed (his) left foot on a foot-stool which was a 
king (of that tribe himself) Again, in the Alina copper plate grant 
of Siladitya VII, dated A, D. 766-67, Kharagraha Is “footstool 
was covered over with the lustre of the jewels of a hundred kings 

Another feature of royal life in this age was the institution of 
umbrella-bearers, especially during the rule of the Vaka^kas. There is 
reason to believe that the umbrella-bearers {Chatra dhdriipafi) became as 
privileged as the police oflScials and soldiers {Cdta-bhata) from the days 
of Samudra Gupta. The Chammak copper-plate grant of Mahdrdja 
Pravarasena II, states that the village of Carmanka was not to be 
entered into either by the Cd^a-hha^a or the Cchdlra.^ A similar 
exception was made in the Siwani plates of the same ruler regarding 
their entry into the village of Kollapuraka.® 

* Bana, Kadambarlt p. 6, 

* Yiian Chwang, op. ciu, I, p. 147 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciU^ I, 75. 

» Fleet, op. cit., (13), p. 55, text, p. 53 : 

stambhanUy^dyat^na ksititala-sayaniy^ yUna nltU triydmd. Also see Allan, Catalogue t 
p. 18 wherein the lyrist type of Samudra Gupta’s coins shows him resting on a 
foot-stool. 

* Ibid., (39), p. 182. 

* Jbid., ( 55 ). P. 242 . 

* Ibid.t ( 56 ). P* 248. 
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That these umbrella-bearers formed an appendage of royalty 
can be proved again by the Ajanta paintings of caves no. XVI-XVII 
which, according to epigraphic evidence, were executed in this 
period under the Vaka^kas. An inscription in cave XVII reveals 
how Harisamba, son of Dhrfcarastra ‘ of the white umbrella,’ had 
‘the royal umbrella over his head/' That such a practice must 
have prevailed can be confirmed by noticing how often and promi- 
nently at Ajanta the royal umbrella can be seen. Generally it was 
round,® or sometimes rectangular,^ with long handles, but from its 
structure it could not usually be folded. It was always carried 
by separate persons who sheltered the king and queen under its 
shade. At least, as the paintings show, the rectangular umbrellas 
being smaller, must have been carried only by the common people, 
while the round ones were always associated with kings. 

At Ajanta, along with this royal umbrella can also be seen the 
other attributes of royalty — the fly-whisk and the foot-stool. Now 
just because some of the extant Vakataka inscriptions do not refer 
to these royal symbols, it cannot be maintained that they did not exist 
in Gupta court life. The Ajanta paintings would disprove such a 
conclusion. The chowrie-bearers may be seen in the company, either 
of religious personalities like the Buddha or of high-born ladies® 
and kings.® The chowries, fixed in four knobs with long handles 
having a knob at the end, must have been made of fine hair 
of some animals, perhaps the yak. The king is seen sitting on a 
foot-stool, resting not only his left leg, but both his feet on it." 

During Harsa’s regime the same practice continued, as has been 
already noted. A royal umbrella or parasol, the symbol of supremacy, 
was sent to Harsa as a present by the king of Assam. This gift known 
as Abhdga appears to have been a family heir-loom. The fact that it 
was wrapped in a wrapper of white bark-silk reveals that it could be 
closed.® Such an umbrella was carried by a special official who was 
known as the Umbrella-Bearer, and such an office generally seems to 
have been held by men while that of the chowrie-bearer (Camara-grdhtffl) 


* Burgess and Bhagwatilal Indraji, op, ciu^ no. 4, 74. 
2 Griffiths, op, at,, 58, 69, 70, 71, 73, 76, 80, 83, 85. 

» Ibid,, 59 

* Ibid,, 54. 

® Ibid., 7z, 55. 

« Ibid., 75 , 76. 

* Bid., p. 55. 

» Bana, Harsacarita, p. 212, text, pp. 214-15. 
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appears to have been held by women. When Hamsavega the Assamese 
ambassador came to interview Harsa, ho dismissed the chowrie-bearer 
who was waiting on both of them.^ 

It is worth noting here that this parasol, which was the emblem 
of royalty, can be seen on several Gupta coins which are styled as 
coins of the Chaira type. On such coins of Candra Gupta II, 
the emperor is seen standing with his left hand resting on his 
sword-hilt, while behind him is a dwarf attendant holding the royal 
parasol over him.^ It is not unreasonable to assume that the king 
appeared and departed in public, especially in an Assembly Hall in 
this manner. 

In such a hall all the business of the State must have been 
transacted. The selection of an heir to the throne either by the 
father or by the nobles was probably made in such a hall in the 
presence of courtiers. The allusion to the selection of Samudra 
Gupta in his Allahabad inscription, suggests such an inference. It 
relates how he, “looked at by the faces melancholy (through the 
rejection of themselves) of others of equal birth (iulyakulaja)^ while 
the attendants of the courts (sohlnjesu) breathed forth deep sighs 
(of happiness), was bidden by his father, who, exclaiming ‘verily 
(he is) worthy’, embraced him”^ In such a hall, the king’s 
feudatories came and bowed down to him, as can be proved by the 
Kahaum stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta, dated A. D. 460*61. 
This record states that in his reign his hall of audience (upasfhdna) 
was 'shaken by the wind caused by the falling down (in the act of 
performing obeisance) of the heads of a hundred kings 

2, Reception at Court: Common People. 

The king granted to various types of people the favour of an audience. 
Common people, feudatories, ambassadors from other kings and princes, 
were permitted to see him. Before interviewing the sovereign, the 
visitor had to be announced by a door-keeper (Dauvdrika) who, on being 
permitted to do so, conducted such a person before the king. Bana, 
was called forth by such a door-keeper, Pariyatra, who happened to 
be Harsa’s chief door-keeper, his special favourite. Such an official 
was called the Mahdpratihdra. He was tall, his breast was adorned 
with a string of pearls and he had two jewelled ear-rings in his ears. 
He greeted Bana from afar and with his top-knot bent down to the 

‘ Ba^a, op, ciu, p. an, text, p. 214. 

* Allan, Catalogue, pp. 34-37. 

* Fleet, op, cit, (l), p. il, text, p. 6. 

* tbid,, (15), p. 67. 
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ground, lifted his white turban in token of respect, grasped his 
pearl-studded sword in his left hand and in his right hand his 
burnished golden staff of office, and became suddenly motionless. 
Bana s friend introduced this officer as king Harsa's MaMpralihfira, 
thus: ‘Let him who pursues success treat him with suitable 
ceremony'. The door-keeper, having come forward and saluted him, 
addressed him respectfully in a gentle voice; ‘‘Approach and enter, 
his highness is willing to see you Then Bana entered as he was 
directed, saying: “I am indeed happy that he thinks me worthy of 
this honour."^ 

The king could not be seen immediately for he was quite at 
a distance. Bana, following the path of the door-keeper, passed 
through three courts crowded with subject kings and in the fourth, 
he saw king Harsa in an open space, where he used to give 
audience.^ 

3. Ambassadors. 

The ambassadors from kings were received in a very formal 
manner, probably in consonance with ancient custom. After the 
Chamberlain had announced the Assamese ambassador, Hamsavega, king 
Harsa commanded the former to admit the latter at once. While at 
some distance Hamsavega, who was escorted in person by the Cham- 
berlain, “ embraced the courtyard with his five limbs in homage 
At the king 8 gracious summons to draw near, he approached him at 
a run and buried his forehead in the foot-stool ; and when the king 
laid a hand on his back, he approached the monarch again and once 
more bowed. Finally he assumed a position not far away, indicated 
by a kindly glance from the king, who, turning his body a little 
aside, sent away his chowrie-bearer standing between them, and on 
being face to face inquired familiarly, ‘Hamsavega, is the noble 
prince (heir-apparent of Assam, Pragjyotisa) well?' ‘At this moment', 
was the reply, ‘he is well'. 

This introduction was followed by an exchange of gifts between 
the two courts. Hamsavega, laid down before Harsa the presents he 
had brought from his master Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa (Assam). 
Foremost among them was the wonderful umbrella called AbhCiga^ 
wrapped in white bark-silk. There were besides, fine gems like crest 
jewels, pearl-necklaces, silken towels rolled up in baskets of variously 
coloured reeds, quantities of pearls, shell, sapphire, and other drinking 
vessels, embossed by skilful artists. There were loads of Kdrdarnhga 
leather buckles with charming borders, bright gold-leaf work winding 

' Bana, Harsacarita, pp. 49-50* 

* Ibid., p. 56, 
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about them, and cases to preserve their colour. There were soft 

loin-cloths smooth as birch bark, pillows of Samuraka leather and 
other kinds of smooth figured textures. There were cane-stools with 
the bark yellow as the ear of millet, volumes of fine writing with 
leaves made from aloe-bark, luscious betel-nut, thick bamboo tubes 
containing mango sap and black aloes' oil, bundles of black aloe, 
qOslr^a sandal, cool camphor, scent bags of musk-oxen, kakkola 
sprays, clover-flower bunches, nutmeg clusters, cups of ullaka, heaps 
of black and white cowries, carved boxes of panels for painting with 
brushes and gourds attached, and various birds and animals like 

musk-deer, female Cdnuira deer, parrots, SdrikCii^, and others enclosed 
in cages and chattering “ copious wit."^ These presents were accepted 
in friendly terms and the ambassador was dismissed to the Cham- 
berlain's house. 

At the hour of dinner, king Harsa despatched to Hamavega, the 
remains of his toilet sandal enclosed in a polished cocoanut covered 
with a white cloth, a pair of robes touched by his person, a waist- 
band wrought of pearls, a ruby and a plentiful repast.^ 

If such ambassadors had any special message to deliver, the 

king heard them in private, dismissing his servants.® When the 

work was done, the ambassador was permitted to return to his 
kingdom with all honour due to an official of his rank. Harhsavega 
was sent away by Harsa, “with a load of answering gifts in charge 
of eminent envoys."^ 

The ambassador in Gupta times was probably known as 
the Duta, although the records of the Gupta emperors show that 
this term was also used in the sense of an ordinary messenger as well. 
Such a messenger is also included among the several officials mentioned 
for example in the Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II.*^ 
The term Duta is also capable of another interpretation. As the 
Nirmand copper-plate grant of the Mahdsdinanta and Mahdrdja 
Samudrasena, ascribed to A. D. 612-13 reveals, the leader of an 
assembly was also called by this designation.^ The technical term 
DTita has also been considered to be an occasional substitute for 
the term Dutaka, who was generally connected with the granting 

* Bana, Harsacarita, pp. 2 1 3-14. 

* Ibid., p. 215 

* lbid»t p. 216. 

* Jbid.t p. 223. 

* Fleet, op. ciUt (46), p. 2X6. 
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of charters.^ This office of the Dutaka, it is interesting to note, 
survived to the days of king Harsa as can be seen from his Banskhera 
and Madhuban grants, which refer to the official Duiakn} 

Such a royal official called the Data or ambassador proper, 
according to Kalidasa, was despatched by kings to one another 
with presents of costly jewels, vehicles and a troupe of servants 
consisting mostly of accomplished maidens.® 

IV Private Life 

1. The King and Women in Pre-Oupta times 

Another prominent characteristic of court-life in the Gupta 
period is the association of women around the king. Such an 
association is of great antiquity. From the times of the Mauryas, 
if the Arfhasasira can be relied upon as a source of information 
regarding social life, women appear to have played an important 
part in the life of a monarch in early Indian history.'* The 
early Greek writers refer to these women. Megasthenes relates 
how the king 8 person was entrusted to women who were brought 
from their parents.^ Curtius records how the food of the monarch 
was prepared by women, who also served him with wine ; and when 
ho sank into a drunken slumber, they carried him away to his 
chamber, invoking the gods of the night in their hymns. When 

the sovereign went out hunting, crowds of women surrounded him, 

while outside stood the spearmen. The road was marked off with 
ropes and it was death for a man or woman to pass within them. 
“ At the king’s side stood two or three armed women," He further 
observes how some of them drove in chariots or on horseback or on 

elephants, equipped with all kinds of weapons as if they were going 

on a military expedition.^^ 

These statements of the Greek writers are well supported by 
Kautalya. He says : “ On getting up from the bed, the king shall be 
received by troops of women armed with bows-" 7 These were evidently 
prostitutes, for once again Kautalya adds that : “Prostitutes shall do the 

^ Fleet, op. ciu, p. 311 ; also see Chapter V infra for further details on this topic, 

* E. IV, no. 29 p. 211 ; also see Ibid.^ I, no. XI, p. 73. 

8 MnU, Act V, p. 132. 

^ Cf, my paper entitled The Amazons of the East^ /, Pt IV, 1933, 
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duty of bath-room servants, shampooers, bedding-room servants, 
washermen, and flower garland-makers, while presenting to the king 
water, scents, fragrant powders, dress and garlands, servants along 
with the above prostitutes shall first touch those things by their 
eyes, arms and breast." ^ Their teachers, who taught these women 
were to be maintained by the State.^ They had, moreover, to 
hold the royal umbrella, golden pitchers and fan, attend on the 
king when he was seated in his royal litter, throne or chariot. 
According to their beauty and jewellery they were to be classified as of 
the first, middle and highest rank and their salary was to be fixed 
in terms of thousands of punas. Over all these women there was the 
Superintendent called the Gariikadht/aksa, who was entrusted with well- 
defined duties.^ 

It is very likely that the women employed as servants round 
the king were in the majority of cases courtesans, who are often 
referred to in dramatic literature. In the Mudrardk^asa, Candragupta 
Maurya records how the "courtesans attended by companions of 
pleasure, well-versed in gallant talk did not adorn the thorough-fares, 
moving with a gentle pace owing to the imposition of the weight of 
their heavy (lit. bulky) hind parts."^ Such a pen-picture can well be 
compared with another from the works of Kalidasa. He reveals how in 
Alaka, gallants, rich with untold wealth, concealed in their houses, daily 
enjoyed the conversation and company of the leading courtesans while 
wandering in the garden called Vaibhraja (the bright garden) which was 
situated on the outskirts of the city.s These women were sometimes 
learned. In the Kaumudirnahotsava it is related how at Pataliputra 
the book of Dattaka was studied by learned courtesans,® 

2. The King and Women in the Onpta Age 

This practice of maintaining women as servants round the king 
seems to have continued to the Gupta period as well. In the Allaha- 
bad stone-pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, it is related how he 
brought ** p resents of maidens The Gangdhar stone inscription of 

* Kau{alya, op, ciL, pp. 42-43 

» Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. XXVII, p. 138, text, p. 124. 

8 Ibid,, Bk II, Ch. XXVII, pp, 136-39- 

* Visakhadatta, MudrdrSksasa, III, pp. 37-38., text, p. 38 : 
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(Dhruva, Poona, 1923)“ 

» Cf, MegK n, 8, p. 55. 

® Kaumudimahdtsava, V, p. 37. 
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Visvavarman, ascribed to A. D. 423-24, shows how to him obeisance 
was “performed by the water lillies which are the faces of the lovely 
women of (his) enemies Such a suggestion is again made in the 
Arang copper plate grant of Raja Maha-Jayaraja who is said to 
have been the cause “of the tearing out of the parted hair of the 
women of (his) enemies A similar claim is made for Raja Maha- 
Sudevaraja in the Raypur plates.^ The Rajini copper plate states that 
Raja Tivaradeva broke the saffron-loaf designs ‘ on the cheeks of 
the violated wives of his enemies Such women must have swelled 
the ranks of the ladies* apartments and some of them might have been 
employed to serve the king. Kalidasa refers to a female door-keeper, 
Vetravatl, in his play Sakimtalaiii, It is possible that women about the 
king were employed as chowrie-bearers, portresses and similar servants. 

In the paintings at Ajanta the king, whenever he is represented, is 
usually depicted in the company of women. Women servants bring wine 
in jugs to the king, bear the royal umbrella, > wave the chowrie or the fly- 
flap® and sing before him to the accompaninent of the cymbal and drum," 

When Har^avardhana came to the throne there was no departure 
from this ancient practice. His courtier Bana actually bemoans how 
his master’s “imperial splendour was eclipsed by the women, who re- 
peatedly prostrated themselves at his feet, attracted him and smiled at 
him.”® They carried him until their hands perspired.® They served 
as portresses {Pratihaf i), who guarded the inner apartments of the royal 
ladies. Whenever a visitor desired to see the king or the queen, his 
arrival was announced by name to the king or queen, who made their 
wishes known to this servant.*® They served as chowrie-bearers to the 
queens as well as to the kings.** 

As in Mauryan times, in the social life of the Gupta age too the 
courtesans played an important role. They (vdrai/o§itah) *® were engag- 
ed to sing and dance during the celebrations made in honour of the 
birth of a child in the homes of the wealthy citizens as well as at 

* Fleet, op. ciu (17), P* 77 * text p. 75. 

* Ibid., (40), p. 195. 

8 Ibid., (41), p. 199. 

* Ibid., (81), p. 298. 
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worship-time in the temples like that of Mah^kala at Ujjaini, where 
they danced with fly-whisks in their hands.^ This latter custom 
is apparently the fore-runner of the employment of the dancing 
girls which, for a considerable time, prevailed in South Indian tem- 
ples. They not only lived in the cities, but they attracted young 
men into the neighbouring caves like those of Nicagiri.* As a 
class they appear to have been comparatively wealthy and their 
prosperity can be seen in their material possessions. Kalidasa refers in 
one case to some dancing girls whose jewelled girdles chimed, beating 
time to their tinkling feet. He observes that their hands, weary with 
the waving of the quivering cdmarus having handles thickset with 
gems, felt love’s lacerations mollified.® 

It is hazardous to point out particular figures of women at Ajanta 
as those of dancing girls unless, perhaps with some hesitation, a re- 
ference can be made to the group of musicians singing before a king on 
his throne. These can probably be said to be dancing girls for they 
are seen with cymbals in their hands in action, while behind them 
is their drummer, striking on the drum with both his hands. In 
this group there are five dancers, excluding the drummer, who is 
clearly a man. Four of them, who are nearest to the onlooker are 
apparently still, though they are clashing their cymbals; the fifth, 
nearest to the king in the foreground, is evidently in a dancing pos- 
ture while the drummer, both by his pose and the position of his 
fingers, is playing on a drum. This group probably represents 
either the commencement of a dance of all the five women or of one 
woman dancing, accompanied by the cymbal and music of the rest to 
the rhythm of the drum.^ 

When Harsa ascended the throne, the traditional freedoip and 
patronage of the dancing girls continued. Bana describes thepi |n 
glowing terms. They had flashing necklaces, sweet-scented sighs, 
creeper-like eye brows, jar-like bosoms encircled with bands of Vakula 
flowers and pollen of flowers and lotuses in their ears. They had 
curved nails, involuntary smiles and their twined hands came into close 
contact as they gesticulated when they danced before klDg flarsa 

» Megh,f I, 334, p. 29. 
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seated on the throne.^ On the birth of this king they danced every 
where to the accompaniment of instrumental music, scattered camphor 
and perfume in handfuls and lashed young folk with flowers, They 
had wreaths about their brows, chaplets round their ears, sandal- 
marks on their foreheads, garlands of amaranth on their round hips 
and rows of vermilion-spots on their faces.® 

These dancing women, as their descriptions suggest, probably set 
certain standards of feminine beauty. In order to ascertain such 
standards, it is necessary to see what were considered the charac- 
teristics of feminine beauty in Bana s day. If most of the women 
went about in purdah as one may suppose, they could not possibly have 
been entrusted with the watching of the crops of $dli corn when 
they sheltered themselves under the deep shadows of sugar canes.* The 
epigraphs of the period too do not suggest that the women went 
about veiled or lived in seclusion. The Ajanta frescoes of this 
period do not reveal in any single painting that the women lived in 
isolation. Instead of costumes covering all the limbs suggesting the 
idea of seclusion, the paintings reveal a daring attempt in the 
freedom of dress^ Women went about unveiled in the open along 
with men without the least embar^assment^ They are seen standing 
beside kings®, moving about in the streets amidst common soldiers^, 
singing to the accompaniment of drum and cymbal before a king when 
he is anointed^ giving food to beggars in the streets along with men^ 
carrying small vessels^^ and performing a variety of similar duties in 
the open without suggesting in the least either their seclusion or their 
utter dependence on man. 

In the days of Harsa, likewise, they were appointed as watch- 
women in the night, and they heralded the approach of dawn by 
blowing a horn'h The royal ladies’ apartments were looked after chiefly 
by the women ofidcials themselves^®. These were the king s women, 
who, at least according to Bana, on Harsa's birth day violently forced 

* Sana, Harsacarita, p. 62, text, pp. 64-65. 

2 Ibid,, p. 1 13, text p. 133. 
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even the sedate chamberlains of the palace to danced The queens, being 
much addicted to the betel-leaf, employed some of these women as betel- 
bearers, Queen Rajyasri had one such servant named Patralata, who 
acted as an intermediary between her and her brother Harsa®. These 
women rode not only horses but even elephants*. That they knew horse- 
riding can be seen from the Harsacaritu. Malatl, a lady of note, ' like 
Gauri on a tiger,' was mounted on a great-maned steed resembling in 
colour a bunch of Atimukfa flowers*. As Ban a adds, behind her on a 
tall camel followed her betel-basket bearer who was also a woman."* 

The women of Srikanta, according to Bana, were extremely 
charming. “There are women like elephants in gait", he says, 
“yet noble minded; virgins yet attached to worldly pomp; dark, yet 
possessed of rubies; their faces are brilliant with white teeth, yet is 
their breath perfumed with the fragrance of wine ; their bodies are 
like crystal, yet their limbs are soft as acacia flowers ; they are 
unattainable by paramours, yet robed in bodices; wide are their 
beautiful hips, yet are they possessed of thin waists ; lovely are they, 
yet honied in speech; they trip not, yet have a bright and captivat- 
ing beauty ; they are without curiosity, yet wedded Yasovati, the 
queen of Prabhakaravardhana was “endowed with the gait of a 
haima, the voice of a cuckoo, the answering love of a ruddy-goose, 
the full-bosoms (clouds) of the rainy season, the laugh of wine''J 
The eye-brows to be attractive had to be ‘ creeper-like Large, 
swelling and rounded breasts,^ broad hips, soft hands, thighs ‘like an 
elephant's trunk thin waists, a languid gait, white teeth and 
‘ swimming eyes of love were considered the attributes of 
feminine beauty. 

These public women appear to have been given some kind of 
training from their childhood in order to become professional 
dancing girls and ladies of the court. Dandin tells us that the 
following were the obvious duties of the mother of a fille de 

' Bana, Harsacarita., p. II2. 

* Ihid.t p. 254. 

* lhid», p. 201. 

* Ibid,, p. 261. 

‘ Ibid, 

‘ Ibid,, pp. 82-83 ; also see Candtsataka, {58) p. 321. 

« lUd,, Candisataka, p. 103 : ** since this Mahisa was made white by the dazzling 
splendour of UmS's (Candi's) teeth 

* Ibid,, (13), p. 279. 

* Ibid,, (71-72), pp. 333-34. 

Ibid,, Harsacarita, p. 22 . 
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joie: “Care of her daughters person from the hour of birth; 
nourishment by a diet so regulated as to develop stateliness, vigor, 
complexion, intelligence, while harmonising the humours ; gastric 
calefaction and secretions; not permitting her to see too much even 
of her father after the fifth year; festive ritual on birthdays and 
holy days ; instruction in the arts of flirtation, both major and minor ; 
thorough training in dance, song, instrumental music, acting, paint- 
ing, also judgement of foods, perfumes, flowers, not forgetting 
writing and graceful speech; a conversational acquaintance with 
grammar, with logical inference and conclusion; profound skill in 
money-making, sport, and betting on cock-fights or chess; assiduous 
nse of go-betweens in the passage of coquetry ; display of numerous 
well-dressed attendants at religious or secular celebrations ; careful 
selection of teachers to ensure success at unpremeditated vocal 
or other exhibitions ; advertising on a national scale by a staff of 
trained specialists; publicity for beauty marks through astrologers 
and such ; eulogistic mention in gatherings of men about town of 
her beauty, character, accomplishments, charm, and sweetness of 
hangers-on, gay dogs, buffoons, female religionists, and others; rais- 
ing her price considerably when she has become an object of desire 
to young gentlemen ; surrender to a loveT of independent fortune, a 
philogynist or one intoxicated by seeing her charms, a gentleman 
eminent for rank, figure, youth, money, vigour, purity, generosity, 
cleverness, gallantry, art, character and sweetness of disposition ; 
delivery, with gracious exaggeration of value received, to one less 
affluent, but highly virtuous and cultivated, (the alternative is levying 
on his natural guardians, after informal union, with such a 
gentleman); collection of bad debts by vamping judge and jury; 
mothering a lover s daughter, abstraction by ingenious tricks of money 
left in an admirer’s possession after payment of periodical pleasures ; 
steady quarreling with a defaulter or miser ; stimulation of the spirit 
of generosity in an over thrifty adorer, by the incentive of jealousy ; 
repulse of the impecunious by biting speeches, by habits, as well as 
by simple contempt ; continued clinging to the open-handed, the 
chivalrous, the blameless, the wealthy, with full consideration of the 
inter related chances of money and misery.” ^ 

Women consequently enjoyed considerable freedom in this period. 
It Is difficulty however, to agree with the view that the evidence of 
K§.lidasa conclusively shows that the purdah as a custom was not 


» Danqin, o/. pp. 70*72 ; text, pp. 68-70. 
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unknown.^ There were no restrictions to their appearing in public, 
80 they enjoyed river-baths,^ attended weddings,* kept watch in their 
fields,^ and some, if proficient in the arts, even sat in judgement over 
teachers.^ As such freedom was apparently permitted to women, 
they could not have suffered the discomforts which the purdah 
entails, although the veil was in vogue at this period. This veil was 
evidently a symbol of modesty or bashfulness and cannot be 
interpreted to mean the emblem of seclusion for which the purdah 
stands. In domestic life the power of the husband over his wife 
was considered powerful.^ 

3. The Seraglio 

During the times of Haraa. the apartments of the women were 
called either vdsnra^ or antahpura? It is possible that in these 
quarters eunuchs were employed, along with other misshapen guards 
like hunchbacks, dwarfs, deaf and mutes and barbarians.^® Besides 
the portresses bearing golden staves, chamberlains with unguents, 
cosmetics, flowers and betel, holding waving chowries also looked to 
their conveniences.^^ It has been recorded that among these the 
unfortunate eunuchs adopted the speech and dress of women, wore 
strange decorations and attended on the royal ladies.^® Into these 
dwellings of the royalty few were admitted and from what Bana 
records it was considered a criminal offence to do so. Such a 
stringent rule was relaxed on memorable occasions like the birth of 
a son to the king, when “entrance to the harem (was) in no wise 
criminal 

The apartments of women in Kalidasa s time were styled either 
avarOdha}^ antahpura^^ or suddh-anta}^ Old ladies, diligent in their 
duties, placed brilliant lights to mark the auspiciousness of the 

' Upadhyaya, Social India as depicted by Kalidasa^ /, B, //. i/., II, No. 1, 1937, P* 1^3* 

» Megh, I, 13, p. 28. 

* Raghu,, VII, 6, l6. pp. 142, 144. 

* Ibid., IV, 20. p. 77. 

^ Cf. Mni, Act I, p. 22 . 

® SSk., Act V, 33, p. 68, 

^ Ibid., 26, p. 75 : upapanndhi ddrlsn prabhutdsarvato mukhi, 

* Blna, op. cit, text, p. lOl. 

® Ibid., p. 102. 

Ibid., p. 242. 

" Cf. Ibid., pp. 138, 167. 2II. 

Bina, KMatkbarl, p. 217. 

Ibid., Harsacarita, p. ill. 
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evening at the various spots in the palace strewn with the ofiferings 
of flowers.* There were women attendants in these ladies' quarters* 
iSuddh-dniacara) and there was a keeper of the door of the harem 
called either Praiihdraraksi^ or AvarOdharakm^ 

In the Ajanta paintings there is an example of the sleeping 
quarters of the royal women. Although the scene is Buddhist, 
it possibly represents contemporary usage. Princess Yasodhara 
is portrayed as sleeping in her bed-room with her two children 
lying on her bed, while her maidens are nodding on the floor about 
her cot. Small oil lamps are seen lit up beside her couch, against 
the wall is hung a guitar, and on a shelf are toilet articles.*^ 
This scene can bo aptly compared with the pen-picture of a sleeping 
princess as portrayed by Dandin. Apaharavarman, one of his charac- 
ters, relates the following experience: '‘There (the maidens quarters) 
in the blaze of jewelled lamps, I beheld the princess securely sleeping 
among the attendants, who slumbered soundly after their giddy games. 
She lay on a couch whose ivory feet were shaped to the likeness of 
recumbent lions and set with splendid precious gems ; its pillows were 
stuffed with swans' down ; and scattered flowers were strewn about 
its border. The instep of her left foot nestled beneath the right heel ; 
the ankle showed a light, sweet outward sweep; the calves lay close; 
the dainty knees were bent ; the thighs had a graceful curve. One 
soft and shapely arm hung limp over the hip ; the other comely arm 
was bent so that its open flower-like hand rested beside her cheek. 
Over the swell of the hips clung close the shift of Chinese silk. The 
lower body had a trim elegance; the generous breasts, like two bud- 
ding blossoms, trembled in answer to each deep breath. On the 
charming flexture of the neck shone a necklace of rubies strung on 
a string of burnished gold ; one earring snug, peeping from beneath 
a lovely ear half hidden, while the jewelled ornament of the lovely 
ear which was wholly visible, darted pencils of light, gilding the 
ribbons in the loose hanging hair that they informally fastened. The 
slight parting of two red lips, hardly noted by eyes, intent on the in- 
nate beauty of each ; one blossom-hand caressed aqd decked her cheek ; 
shadow in the mirror of her upper cheek, the bed's gay canopy ren- 
dered cosmetic service; the lotus eyes were closed, becalmed the ban- 
ner of the brows. Upon her forehead the beauty-spot of sandal-paate 

* Vik., Ill, p. 67 (ed. 1923). 

* Raghu.t III» 16, p. 57. 

« md., VI, 20, p. 123 ; 31, p. 126. 

* lUd., VII, 19, p. 145. 
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was loosened by little invading pearls of weariness; like vines that 
stretch towards the moon, the locks of hair curled towards her face/*^ 
Despite the imagination and the apparent exuberance of this descrip- 
tion, it may be concluded that Dandin had in his mind s eye a real 
scene from life, which he must have seen or heard in the courts of 
Valabhi or Kahci. 

. That this description of Dandin must have been realistic can be 
proved to some extent by comparing it with a similar account given 
by Bana of the conditions prevailing in the court of Harsa. It has 
been recorded how in Bana s day the king and the queen slept in 
one room on two separate cots. But the queen nevertheless had a 
seraglio of her own and at night Bana tells us how ‘'smitten by the 
breath of intoxicated sleeping beauties, the seraglio lamps staggered 
as if drunk.'’ ^ The king wore while in bed “a fine robe of muslin”, 
a golden bracelet and a necklace, but he kept a sword beside his 
head. While this royal couple slept, they were guarded by the women 
of the watch {YdmaLinydh) and the other servants who slept near 
them.» 

In the seraglio the women of the palace were naturally entrusted 
with various duties and in their midst was the chief queen (agra- 
mahlsi). We sometimes come to know some particulars about the 
duties which these royal women had to undertake in the palace, which 
according to Bana, seemed “ walled with women ” ^ The maidens 
around the queen wandered here and there. They were ordered to 
deck the Lauall trenches with the Ketaki pollen, sprinkle jewelled dust 
in the tanks of scented water, inlay with saffron dust the pairs of 
toy (lit, “going by machinery”) cakf^avdkas in the artificial lotus beds, 
scent the pot-pourri with camphor-juice, place jewelled lamps in the 
dark Tantdla avenues, cover the pomegranates with pearly nets to 
keep off the birds, draw saffron lines on the breasts of the jewelled 
dolls, sweep with golden brooms the emerald arbour in the plantain 
house, sprinkle with wine the houses of Bakula flowers, redden lead 
the ivory roof of Kama's shrine, give the tame kalakamsas lotus 
honey to drink, take the tame peacocks to the showerbath, give some 
sap from the fibres to the young cakravdkas^ give the caged pigeons 
their meal of mango-buds, distribute to the tame haritdla pigeons 
some top-most leaves of the pepper tree, throw some pieces of Pippali 

* Dandin, op. ciU, pp. I0I-2. 

* Ba^a, Harsacarita, p. 104. 

* Ibid., p, 105, text,p. 134. 
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leaves into the partridges’ cages, make some flowery ornaments, 
dismiss the pairs of Kinnaraa in the singing room, bring up the pairs 
of partridges to the top of the playing hill, and give the caged parrots 
and rminas their lesson.^ They must have been entrusted with other 
similar duties. 

Surrounded by women who performed all these duties the chief- 
queen and her co-wives lived in really regal surroundings. Kadaipbari 
for instance was seen by Candrapida “ in the midst of her pavilion 
encircled by a bevy of maidens sitting by her, whose glittering gems 
made them like a cluster of Kalpa trees. She was resting on her 
bent arms, which lay on a white pillow placed on a small couch 
covered with blue silk ; she was fanned by cowrie-bearers that in the 
motion of their waving arms were like swimmers in the wide-flowing 
stream of her beauty. If this was the regal splendour of a 
princess the glory which surrounded the chief queen like Vilasavati 
is worth knowing. Baiia again informs us that “she was surrounded 
by countless zenana attendants in white jackets like 6ri in the waves 
of milk, and was having her time whiled away by elderly ascetic 
women, very calm in aspect, wearing tawny robes, like twilight in 
its clouds, worthy of honour from all the world, with the lobes of 
their ears long, knowing many stories, relating holy tales of old, re- 
citing legends, holding books, and giving instructions about righteous- 
ness. She was attended by eunuchs using the speech and dress of 
women, and wearing strange decorations; she had a mass of cowries 
constantly waved around her, and was waited upon by a bevy of 
women seated around her, bearing clothes, jewels, flowers, perfumes, 
betel, fans, unguents, and golden jars; she had strings of pearls 
resting on her bosom, as the earth has the stream of Ganges flowing 
in the midst of mountains, and the reflection of her face fell on a 
mirror close by. These descriptions of royal feminine life were no 
doubt tinged with not a little of the courtier s extravagance and hyper- 
bole, but still it may not be too much to infer that these experiences 
must have been drawn from real life as it survived in the days of 
Bana and Harsavardhana. 

i. A Day in the king's Life 

It Is however, difficult to ascertain how a king spent a day in the 
Gupta age. It may be remembered how Kautalya has left us full details 
about the daily programme which had to be followed by the king but 


* B&Qa, KddaMfarh PP* 144-45* 
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whether or not he recorded it from contemporary usage, it is difficult to 
decide. He divides the day into eight ndlikas each of which was 
divided into one and a half hours, allotting to each ndlika a specified 
duty. During the first ndlika the king had to post watchmen and to 
attend to the accounting of receipts and expenditure. During the 
second he had to look to the affairs of both citizens and country 
people. The third ndlika was to be set apart for his bath and his studies. 
The fourth was reserved for receiving the revenue in gold {hiraijya) 
and for the appointment of superintendents. In the course of the 
fifth he had to correspond in writs {paivasafnpresanena) with the 
Assembly of his Ministers and receive the secret information gather- 
ed by his spies. In the sixth he could engage himself with his 
favourite amusements or indulge in self-deliberation. In the course 
of the seventh he had to attend to the superintendence of elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry. At the close of the day he had to 
observe the evening prayer. 

The programme of the night was also elaborately laid down. 
During the first one-eighths part of the night the king had to confer 
with secret emissaries, while the second was to be spent in having his 
bath, supper and study. In the third part he had to enter his bed- 
chamber amid the sound of trumpets and enjoy sleep in the course of the 
fourth and fifth ndlikas. From this sleep he was woken up in the begin- 
ning of the sixth part of the night by the sound of trumpets when he 
had to recall to his mind the injunctions of sciences as well as the day's 
duties. In the seventh part of the night he sat considering adminis- 
trative measures and sent out spies. During the eighth he had to obtain 
the benedictions from sacrificial priests, teachers and the high priest. 
Then, having saluted both a cow and its calf and a bull by going 
round them, he went to his court,^ 

That there was some such arrangement during the Gupta age 
becomes apparent from the works of Kalidasa and Bana. Kalidasa 
refers in the VikramOr corny am to the sixth part of the day in these 
words: §a§le'bhdge-ivam’apt dicasasydimanaschakdavarll,^ In the Mala 
vikdgnimitram a bard announces the approach of noon in the words 
that the sun had climbed up to the zenith, on hearing which the 
Vidu^aka exclaims : “ Oh I Ho I the time of bathing and eating has 
arrived for your majesty/'* In this play the king is depicted as 
holding a secret conference with his minister regarding some state 

* Kauta|ya, ArihasUstf*a, Book II, Ch. XIX, pp. 37*38» 

* HA, Act II, p. 28. 

® Mnl,, Act 11, p. 53 . 
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matter pertaining to the Vidarbha country^ In the Sdkiihtalaiii it is 
suggested that the king attended the court of justice early in the 
morning 

The time-table as revealed in the Dharma 6astra literature, as re- 
corded already, has much in common with the injunctions of Kautalya. 
It may be remembered here that Bana relates how, when the dawn 
appeared, the morning conch {prabhdla sahkha) was blown at the porch ; 
briskly sounded the tom-toms {diihdiihhayoh) ; the day-break drum {ndhdl) 
boomed “ Victory ! ", and the loud voices of those who recited the well- 
omened calls from sleep rang out in the morning stillness. In the stable 
yard of the favourite horses the slowly rising marshal chanted some 
verses ^ Yuan Chwang refers to the hour of the king’s bath, the 
announcement of which was notified by the music of drums, stringed 
instruments and the recitation of hymns^ In view of these observations 
of Bana, it is difScult to believe the statement of Yuan Chwang that king 
Harsa divided his day into three periods : one of which was devoted 
to the management of government and the other two were set apart 
for religious works.^ 

Baiia gives us some details of the daily programme in the life of 
a prince, namely Candrapida. When the night turned to dawn, he 
observes, Candrapida rose before sunrise and mounting a horse went 
to the wood with a great retinue of runners, horses and elephants for 
a hunt. When the sun reached the zenith he returned home from the 
woods with a few of the princes, who, being well mounted, recounted 
the details of the chase : “ Thus I killed a lion, thus a bear, thus a 
buffalo, thus a sarabha and thus a stag." On dismounting he sat 
down on a seat brought hastily by his attendants, took off his corse- 
let and removed the rest of his riding apparel. Then resting for a 
while till his weariness was removed by the wind of waving fans, he 
went to the bath-room. When his bath was over, he went to a cham- 
ber where he was rubbed and donning his clothes, he performed his 
homage to the gods and then entered the perfuming room. On com- 
pleting his functions there, by taking unguents in due order from the 
women, he went to the banquet-hall, to partake of his morning meal. 
Then he stayed there for a short time and later visited the court, and 
afterwards saw the king and returning home spent the night there.^ 

» M 5 /., Act I, p. 51. 

* Act VI, p, 87. 
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Of all the items in the daily life of a king in the Gupta age, per- 
haps the only items regarding which we have some fuller details, as 
in the case of hunting for instance, were the royal bath and dinner. 
Bana describes in detail a royal bath the particulars of which he might 
have gathered from his contemporaries although he embodied them in his 
romances. King Sudraka, he says, “ having taken (in the hall of exercise- 
vydydmahhnmi) pleasant exercise therein with the princes of his own age, 
he entered the bathing place {sndnahhumi), which was covered with a 
white canopy, surrounded by the verses of many a bard {aneka cdrana 
gananibadhya mdnamandaldin). It had a gold-bath (jaladrOm) filled 
with scented water in its midst with a crystal bathing seat {sphatika- 
sndnapUha) and was adorned with pitchers placed on one side 
{rupasObhitam sndnakalasaih) full of most fragrant waters, having their 
mouths darkened by bees attracted by the odour, as if they were 
covered by blue cloths, from fear of the heat. Then the hand maidens 
(vdrayOsifah), some darkened by the reflection of their emerald jars 
(grhlfajalakalasdh) like embodied lotuses with their leafy cups, some 
holding silver pitchers (kaiicuka-kiimbhainaiidald), like night with a 
stream of light shed by the full moon, duly besprinkled the king. 
Straightway there arose a blare of the trumpets sounded for bathing, 
penetrating all the hollows of the universe, accompanied by the din 
of song, lute, flute, drum, cymbal and tabor, resounding shrilly in 
diverse tones mingled with the uproar of a multitude of bards, and 
cleaving the path of hearing. 

When the bath was over some further functions remained to be 
performed. Bana again reveals to us how, when the bath was finished, 
Oandrapida was “rubbed in a separate room with cloths, his head 
covered with a strip of pure linen, his raiment was put on, and 
he performed his homage to the gods.”^ But before he started to 
perform worship he had to wear fresh clothes. “ Then in due order 
continues Bana, the king (^udraka) put upon him two white 
garments, light as a shed snake-skin and wearing a turban, with an 
edge of fine silk, he made his libation to the Pitrl% with a handful 
of water, consecrated by a hymn and then, prostrating himself before 
the sun (Agnikdrya)^ proceeded to the temple (demgxhaip) after 

he had worshipped Siva and made an offering to Agni, his limbs were 
anointed in the perfuming room (vilepanabhurni)? 

' Bana, KndaMari, p. 13, text, pp. 32-34 : snUipathamanPkaprahaia pa^upatahajhallari^ 
mxdarigav^iivin^gitaninUdUntigamyatndnd bafidivrhdakolUhdldkHlo bhuvanavivara- 
vytlpisndmsaiik^nS^pilryamd^matimukharo dhvanth 
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In this room the king s limbs were anointed with sandal-wood paste 
(cahdanendnulipta sarvniigd), sweetened with the fragrance of saffron, 
camphor and musk, {mrgamadadcarpimtlcumkumavdsa surabhirj/i). Then 
he put on a chaplet of scented flowers (mdlailhtsuimsekharah)^ changed 
his garb and with no adornment save his jewelled ear-rings, he broke 
bis fast.^ In this room of fragrance there were court women 
attendants appointed by the Grand-Chamberlain,^ slaves and zenana 
women, sent by the king, bearing in baskets various ornaments, 
wreaths, unguents and robes, which thej’^ presented to the king. 
Having taken them all in dne order from these women, he first 
anointed some companion near him; and when his own anointing 
was over, he gave to those around him, flowers, perfumes, robes and 
jewels, and finally went to the banquet -hall.'* 

We may now compare these details with an evidently pre-Gupta 
painting at Ajanta, wherein a king is depicted at his bath. Clad 
only in a loin-cloth he is seated on a high-backed stool. On his 
right stands a maid with a tray of pastes and unguents; while on 
his left are two chowri -bearers ; behind him are two attendants whose 
hair is covered with a cloth, pouring w’^ater over his head from the 
vessels. To the left of the king we also see a water-carrier, an old 
man, wearing a tunic and reclining on a staff {Mahd Pi'atlhdraf)^ an 
attendant carrying unguents, and another who is naked and is 
reclining to take a bowl from a hunch-backed woman.^ Although 
there is some variation between the pictures which we find in Bana 
and at Ajanta, the traditional system of a royal bath deserves to be 
noticed. 

We may now turn to the details of a royal dinner as it was 
actually conducted in the days of Harsavardhana, and Bana gives us 
some interesting details about this function of social life of his 
times. The king Candrapida, he relates, “then (after his bath) went 
to the banquet hall (dhdra'mandapa) which was rich in a thousand 
jewelled vessels He sat there on a doubled rug {dvigtmiNc 
kufhdsandpavistah) with his guests next to him eagerly employed, as 
was fitting, in praising his virtues, and the host of princes, placed 
each in order of seniority, on the ground, felt the pleasure of their 
service increased by seeing the great courtesy with which the prince 
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said: “Let this be given to him, and that to him! And so be duly 
partook of his morning meal."* 

After dinner the particulars about the dessert which was oifered 
are also interesting from the point of view of social life. King 
Sudraka in the Kddnmharl, asked his guest Vaisyampayana thus: 
“Hast thou in the interval eaten food sufficient and to thy taste?*' 
“Sire", replied he, “what have I not eaten? I have drunk my fill of 
the juice of the Jariibu fruit {javibnphalQi^asah), pink and blue as a 
cuckoo s eye in the gladness of spring ; I have cracked the pomegranate 
seeds {c]adimba-bijdni\ bright as pearls wet with blood. ... I have 
torn at my will old myrobalans, green as lotus leaves, and as sweet 
as grapes (prdclndmalaktphaldm)^*^ 

Probably after all these functions ended then the final 
touches to the dinner were given. The king Candrapida, we are 
informed, on finishing his dinner “ drank a fragrant drug " or rather 
smoked the rJhupavarh\ rinsed his mouth and took betel. Then he 
arose from the dais, while a portress (Pratlhuri) hastened to him 
and, leaning on her arm, he went to the hall of attendance {bhukt- 
vdsthdnamQvdapa'in),^ 

From these details we may infer that, in the seventh century 
and possibly in earlier times as well, the royalty sat for a dinner on 
double-covered or similar seats on the ground and when the king 
was seated in the midst of his flattering courtiers, he saw that his 
guests were properly served. Then they had a dessert of fruits, 
fruit-drinks, after which they had a smoke. When the smoking was 
over, they rinsed the mouth and took the pnn-supdri or the betel leaf 
and its components. On finishing all these the party left for the 
Attendance Hall. 

It is worth noting in this connection how Dandin also refers to 
this programme of the king, for he has clearly adopted that passage 
from Kautalya's famous Arthakistra when he indicates how to make an 
unaided mortal, emperor. He states that the path for this attainment 
lay through the mastery of four royal studies — theology, agriculture, 
metaphysics, which are deep and show slow results. The study of 
political science alone was advocated while the above four were to 


* Bana, KSdaikban, p. 74, text, pp. 201-2. 
3 Ibid., p. 15, text. pp. 37-38. 

* Ibid., p. 74, text, p. 35. 
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be discarded, and for this purpose the Arthasdstra was recommended 
as a text. Then Dandin lays down the full programme which was 
to be followed by the king throughout the day and night. But he 
evidently thought that this type of programme was not practical for 
he finally makes the following comment on the results of the 
benefits which a monarch could derive from a mastery of Political 
Science. “So when a man learns his political science and governs 
accordingly without a particle of repose day and night, with no end 
of botheration, with unremitting irritations he finds it difficult to 
control his own household, not to mention an empire. Whatever 
gifts, whatever homage, whatever compliments he gets from his 
fellow scholars, he thinks a cheat and does not trust them.’*^ 


The King's Palace 

The king lived thus in a palace which must have been a huge 
edifice. Mention is made of the inner quadrangle of a palace (catu’^ 
§kamaiifahy and of bal conies ^ There is reason to believe that a royal 
palace in the times of Kalidasa had probably several stories, which were 
crowned with a large terrace {harmyastaloh) on which ladies enjoyed 
their evening walks^ Images were emblazoned over the portals of the 
door.'' There are several references to terraces in Bana^s time®. In 
the days of Bana reference is also made to the statues in the halls 7. 
The palace of Prabhakaravardhana had several vestibules, closing and 
opening doors, windows, quadrangles and courts. The apartment 
where he lay when ill was situated in the third court The court- 
yards had terraces protected with awnings^. Various parts of the 
palace were called by different names. That portion of the palace in 
which Prabhakaravardhana lay ill was styled the White House, while 
his silent ministers of state were in that portion of the palace which 
was called the “Moon Chamber."^® 


^ Dandin, Dasahmaracanta, pp. 202-5, pp. I 94 ” 95 ’ 

* Raghu,, VII, 17, p. 145. 

® Megh.j I, 27, p. 22 : saudh~ot sanga-pranayavimukho 7 ndsma hhur ^ttjjainyah* 

* Ibid,t II, 3, p. 52 : yasydfp yaksUh sitamanimayUn-^tya harmya sihaWni* 

Ihid.f 6, p. 54 : nUrU nitcih satatagatinU yadvtmdnagrdbhumh 

* Ibid,t II, 17, p. 61 : dvdr-dpdnte likhitavapusan sankha padmaucadr^vd.., 

^ Bana, op, ciu, PP. 104, 108, 137. 

' Ibid,, text, p. 195. 

» Ibid., pp, 13/-3S. 

® Ibid,, p, 168. 

/bid,, p, I3S, 
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V. Camp Life 

1. The King in Camp 

The king, whenever he went to wage war, lived in a royal camp 
{Skahdhdmram). The gates leading to the palace of king Harsa while in 
camp were evidently thronged with the elephant and camel corps. The 
elephants bore several gifts from the camps of renowned subject kings. 
Some of them bore turbans of honour, others were brought to bear 
drums, some were newly bound, others were acquired as tribute or as 
presents, or were dispatched by the rangers of the elephants' districts. 
Some were possibly brought there in the excitement of a first visit 
to the court, or sent at the time of an embassy or presented by the 
lord of a wild settlement or demanded for the spectacle of a mimic 
battle, or given or taken by force, or let loose, or set ready for a 
watch or collected to conquer all continents. These elephants were 
graced with banners, cloths, kettle-drums, conches, chowries and 
unguents. In another part of this royal camp there were troops of 
camels either sent as presents or brought back in return for others. 
They were all tawny in colour. Their faces were ornamented with 
lines of chowries, and they were decked with strings of ever jingling 
golden ornaments. They had long tufts of hair and variegated 
threads of Wool of five colours hanging near their ears. Another 
part of the camp was all white with masses of white umbrellas. In 
another place thousands of stirring chowries were waved. The 
camp was filled on every side with conquered and hostile vassal 
chiefs. Some of them, who could not find admission, hung down 
their heads and others had flashing sapphires hanging on their 
breasts. Some were continually asking the servants of the different 
domestic porters, who at intervals made their exits and entrances : 
‘"Good sir, will it be today? Will the great Lord give an audience 
in the hall after he has dined ? Or will he come into the outer 
court ? ” Thus they spent the day in the hope of getting an 
audience. 

The royal camp was, in fact, an extraordinarily cosmopolitan 
gathering. There assembled not only kings of various countries, but 
could be found seated by themselves, Jainas, Arhatas, Pasupatas, 
mendicants of the school of Parasarya, Brahmana students, foreigners, 
savages from forests and ambassadors from alien lands.' 


* Bai^, 0p. ciu pp. 46-49, text, pp. 54-61 5 also see Fleet, op, ciu^ pp, 217-357, 
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VI. Life of the Queen 
1. Early Life 

Like the king, the queen too was cherished with care. Rajyasri, for 
example, “gradually grew up in daily increasing familiarity with 
friends expert in song, dance, etc., and with all accomplishments/'^ 
The girls were evidently married early, at least, as soon as they 
attained puberty. Bana relates how “in a comparatively limited 
period she (Rajyasri) came to maturity. On her alone fell the 
glances of all kings . . . and sending envoys, monarchs sought her 
hand." Then Prabhakaravardhana informed his wife how their 
daughter had “ now grown a young woman Soon she was married 
and could hardly have been twelve years of age and it is not strange 
that she is described as the “bashful young bride The period of 
menstruation was observed with scrupulousness. Kalidasa states how 
even in the cases of queens, after the completion of this period, a 
bath was considered necessary.^ 

2. Types of Marriage 

Some aspects of the problem of marriage as it affected the com- 
mon people in Gupta times have already been discussed,'^ As stated 
earlier three forms of marriage, the Svayainvara, Asura and Prdjd- 
palyut specially may now be studied in greater detail when dealing 
with the activities of Gupta court life. 

Some of the Gupta inscriptions specifically refer to the Svayamvara 
type of marriage. In the Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda 
Gupta, dated A. D. 457-58, it is recorded how “ the goddess of fortune 
and splendour of her own accord selected (him) as her husband." 
Again in the £rai> stone pillar inscription of Budha Gupta, dated 
A. D. 484-85, it is recorded how Mdhdrdja Matyvisnu was appro- 
ached (in marriage choice) by the goddess of sovereignty, as if a 
maiden choosing (him) of her own accord (to be her husband)." The 
Alina plates of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67, reveal how Dhruva- 
sena III “ accepted in marriage the goddess of royalty, just as if she 
were longing to choose (him) of her own accord, from the assemblage 

* Bina, HarsacaritUi p. 121. 

3 Ibid., pp. 121-22. 

8 Ibid., p. I31. 

* Raghn., I, 76, p. 24, 

8 See chapter II, section IV, 1-3, pp, 110-12. 

« Fleet, op. ciU, (14), p, 62, text, p. 59, 

7 (19)) P* text, p. 89 : svayaikvaraysseva rdjalaksmy^ddhigaihta . . * 
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of kings/' adding that Kharagraha II also had his “slender body 
embraced in a very public fashion by the goddess of fortune herself/’^ 
All these references indicate that the idea of choosing a husband was 
associated, so far as the Gupta epigraphs are concerned, only with 
supernatural beings like the goddess of victory. No concrete example 
of a Gupta ruler is forthcoming till now to prove that it was 
actually adopted in practice by Gupta kings between the fourth and 
seventh centuries.^ This idea of a Srayamvara was, however, well- 
known during this period. Bana, however, relates how Candrapida 
offered himself in marriage to Kadambari.^ In this case, the allu- 
sion is entirely to a fictitious person, who probably existed only in 
Bana s imagination and no inference from such references is either 
possible or desirable. 

But there are reasons to conclude that the Asura system of mar- 
riage was practised among kings during the Gupta period. Kalidasa, 
for example, says that in such a practice, the father accepted as a 
condition of the marriage, bride-money {(hihitrsiilka),^ That such a 
system was known and observed in Gupta times can be proved by 
contemporary inscriptions. The Eran stone pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta states how he “ married a virtuous and faithful wife 
(Dattadevi) whose dower (dat/a-snllcd) was provided by his manliness 
and prowess.” ’ The Udayagiri cave inscription of Candra Gupta II 
again refers to it, saying that he bought the earth by the ‘ purchase 
money ’ (dvakraya'knfd) of his prowess.^' It is more explicitly ex- 
pressed in the undated Aphsad stone inscription of Adityasena, 
wherein it is said that while Damddara Gupta was king, he * gave 
away in marriage a hundred daughters of virtuous Brahmanas, 
endowed with many ornaments and with youth (and) dowered with 
agrahdra grants 'J From these examples it may, therefore, be 
concluded that the Asui^a system of marriage, according to which the 
bride-money or dowry was a condition of the marriage, was not only 
known to the Gupta rulers but was also patronised by them and 
practised by the people. Dan din apparently refers to this type of 

^ Fleet, op. cit., (39), p. 184, text, p. 76. 

® The Muslim chronicle Mujamalu-T-Tawarikk records how Barkhamaris (Candra 
Gupta II) had been accepted by Dhruvadevi in a Svayathvara. Cf. Elliot and Dowson, 
op. cit.f I, p. lia 

® Btna, KUdambari, p. 169, 

* Raghtu, XI, 38, p. 234. 

® Fleet, op. ciu, (2), p, 21, text, p. 2a 

« Ibid., (6), p, 35. 

* Ibid., (42), p. 206, text, p. 203 : gunavad^dvija kanyUndtp nUn^SiaMdra^auvamvatindm 
parii^amn^sa nfpa^ mtam nisrs{-dgrahdrdnUm. 
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marriage when he relates the following experience of a young woman. 
“ But now that I am a woman, my father refuses me to a beggar 
and plans to bestow me on a certain wholesaler named Arthapati, a 
rich man as his name indicates. This calamity, you must know, 
impends at dawn of day."^ 

3. The Frajapatya Type of Marriage 

There was another type of marriage known as Prajapatya. This 
system appears to have been in conformity to the warnings of Kalidasa, 
who observes that a union especially among private persons should be 
made after careful scrutiny.® According to this form of marriage, 
the prospective husband approached the girl’s father through an 
agent in order to settle the match.® If the father or rather the 
parents agreed to the proposal, preparations were made for the celeb- 
ration of the marriage, an auspicious day was fixed and the thorough- 
fare leading to the bride’s house gaily decorated with silks, flags and 
arches.^ Meanwhile unwidowed ladies'- prepared the bride for the 
occasion, adorned her with the durva grass and a silken robe below 
her waist, applied sandal-oil, kdleyaka and lodhra dust over her body, 
and led her away to the bath.** There, over her the women poured 
water from urns and arraying her in the choicest white robes took her 
away to a canopied pandal, where she had to sit on a cedi facing 
the east.7 

Here she was fully adorned. They ornamented her hair with a 
chaplet of fragrant grass®, painted her limbs with iaguru and 
gordcana paste’, dyed her cheeks with saffron, jewelled her ears with 
bunches of yarn or barley,^® reddened her lips with vermilion hues, 
painted her feet with the lac-dye and her eyes with unguents and 
burdened her with a variety of rich ornaments.” When the bride’s 
mother fastened her daughter’s wrist with the kautuka, the auspicious 


’ Dandin, op, cti., p. 82. 

’ Raghit., VI, 84, p. 140. 

» Cf. Kum., VI, 84, p. I2Z 
* Ibid,, vii, 3 : p. 125 ; Raghu,, vii., 4. p. 14I. 

" Ibid,, 5 p. 102. 

« Ibid,, 7 : p. 127. 

' Ibtd., 12 p. 128 : tasmdt pradisScca vitSnavantam yuktatp manisUdhbhacatu^iyiHa \ 
pativratnbih parigrhya uinyS klppidsanam kautukavldi madhyayt II 
" Ibid,, 14, p. 128: dh&pdsmann tySJitamardrabhSvayi kSiSita maAtah kusumant taMyayi I 
’ Ibid,, 15, p. 129 ; vinyastasuklSguru cakrurangam gSrocandpatra-vibhaMamasy^ 

>0 Ibid., 17, 18. p. 129. 

" Ibid,, vii, 19, 20, 21. p. 130. 
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woollen band,' the attending women, one after another, worshipped 
the family deity and then received the blessings of the elderly 
ladies.® 

The bridegroom was. likewise, fully and gorgeously decorated 
with jewels, shawls ornamented with the flamingo-design " and a 
tilaka on his forehead.* Accompanied by his party, they proceeded 
to the bride’s house in a procession, the bridegroom followed by 
attendants with the umbrella (Qtapatra), fly-whisks (camara) and 
music {tmhgala turyagk6.fah).» 

This party was received by the bride’s people, who proceeded to 
meet them.® They passed through the city-gates which were thrown 
open, and the main street was fully decorated with arches, while the 
people, peeping from their terraces and house-tops, flung the sacred-rice 
{ak^ata) over them.'^ 

The bridegroom was received by the bride’s parents, seated with 
proper ceremony and given a number of presents while the priests 
chanted the mantras} Finally he was led to the veiled {avagur^tya) bride® 
by proper attendants'®, and the priests joined the hands of the couple in 
token of the union." The marital deities were worshipped there'®, and 
the pair circumambiated thrice round the holy fire and threw the 
parched grain at the request of the priests.'® Then the ofiiciating priest 
thus blest them : “ This sacred flame is the witness of your marriage. 
Be faithful husband and wife.” The husband then asked his wife ; 
“Look up, O gentle lady, can you see the bright pole star? Your 
faith must be as constant as that star.” To this the bride answered: 

^ KtwUy 25. p. 13 1 *• dhUtryahgulihhih praXisdryamUnamurnTimayaffi kautuka hastasuiram, 

* Ibid., 27 p. 132; see also 28, p. 132 : 

tdmarcitUbhyah kulad^atdbhyah kulaprati^hum pranamayya mUid | 
akdrayatkdrayitavyadaksd kram^na pddagrahanam satindnu H 

* Ibid., 12, p. 133. 

* Ihid.y 33* p. 134 : tilakriydyWu 

Ibid., 40-42, pp, 135-36. 

® Ibid.y 5-12, pp. 126-28. 

’ Ibid.y 55, 56, 63. pp. 139, 141 : 

prUsadamUldsu babhuvuriitham tyakidnyakdrydni vicl^tUnu 

* Kutn.y VII, 72, p. 144. 

0 Mm., Act V, p. 159. 

Kum., vii, 73. p. 144: 

du^avdsdh savadhUsamlpam ninyi inmiair^avarddha-^kdisaih. 

Ibid., 76, p, 144 ; tasydh karam saila gurupamtam JagrUha tnmrdAgulimasfamurtiJju 

^ Ibid., 78, p. 145. 

^ Ibid., TSK {ki X46: praddksiHOprakramaHStkpiilhidr^dardsasid^ mkdse. 
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“ Yes, I see Then the couple was seated on a seat and the sancti- 
fied grain sprinkled over it\ A spell of merriment followed,® and 
finally the couple retired to their bed-chamber®. 

After staying at the house of his father-in-law for a short time, 
the couple left for their own home. At this moment the bride was 
sanctified with the application of (jdrorana and clay from sacred spots ^ 
sprouts of dTuTo grass \ the wearing of wliite silken garments and 
ornaments® and her feet were dyed with lac-dye. Then she was 
asked to go round the sacrificial fire When she was about to de- 
part finally from her father s home, he blest her thus : “ Serve your 
elders, be a friend to your co-wives; though ill-treated by your hus- 
band do not in wrath revolt against him, be courteous to your ser- 
vants, do not be proud of good fortune ; those are the ways by which 
young women achieve the state of wife-hood : those who do not fol- 
low these ways ruin their families.”^ 

There is little doubt that such a type of marriage must have pre- 
vailed in the times of Kalidasa among the rich and the poor, the 
principles remaining the same while the splendour with which it was 
carried on naturally must have varied according to the circums- 
tances. It is, however, most interesting to notice that the wedding 
of Grahavarman Maukhari with Rajyasrl, the daughter of Prabhaka- 
ravardhana, was carried precisely on the lines laid down by Kalidasa. 
As Bana is more or less a faithful historical chronicler, it may be con- 
cluded that during the Gupta period the Prdjapalya form of marriage 
must have been current and that it continued to be so down to the 
days of Har^avardhana, when so many of the Gupta customs and 
ceremonies were also observed. 

This type of marriage was also popular with the royalty. How 
actually even a king and queen pitched upon a match and settled it 
has been recorded by Bana. On seeing their daughter Rajyafiri grow- 
ing into a woman, Prabhakaravardhana decided to find out a suitable 
young man for her and remarked thus to his wife; “In spite of all, 

^ Kum.^ 85, p. 147. 

* Ihid.f 88, p. 148. 

® Ibid., 91, p, 149. 

* /&iV.,94, p. 150. 

* §ak.. Act IV, p. 52. 

* lUd., p. 55. 

‘ JNd.,p, 56: vatse, itah, sadyo hUSgtdn pradahsinikurusva, 

* Ibid., Act IV, 19, p. 62 : 
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householders must follow the ways of the world. In general too, 
though a bride-groom may have other merits, the wise especially in^ 
dine towards ejood family. Now at the head of all royal houses stand 
the Mukharas, worshipped, like Siva’s foot-print, by all the world. 
Of that race's pride, Avantivarman, the eldest so/i, Grahavarman by 
name, who lacks not his father's virtues, a prince like the lord of 
planets descended upon earth, seeks our daughter. Upon him, if your 
majesty's thoayhts are likeivise favourable, I propose to bestow her." To 
these words she replied : “ Mothers, your majesty, are to their 
daughters no more indeed than nurses, useful only in rearing them. 
In their bestowal the father is the judge." These statements show that 
in selecting a son-in-law, good family and virtue or character were con- 
sidered the deciding factors. The relations of the young man sought 
the girl’s hand and, if the young man was approved of by the girl’s 
father, he placed the proposal before his wife. If these jointly agreed, 
then the parents like Prabhakaravardhana and Yasovati, sent for their 
sons and acquainted them also with this design. Then, on a day of 
good omen, in the presence of the whole royal household, the father 
poured the betrothal water (duhitrdanajalarp) upon the hand of an envoy 
extraordinary, who had arrived previously with instructions from 
Grahavarman to sue for the princess.^ 

4. A Royal Wedding 

Consequently preparations were made for a royal wedding on a 
lavish scale, Bana again gives us a detailed and glowing description 
of the arrangements which were in progress prior to Rajyasri's marri- 
age. “All the world ”, he relates, “bedecked itself with betel, perfumes, 
and flowers, distributed with a lavish hand. From every country were 
summoned companies of skilled artists. Under the charge of royal officers 
came whole villages, bringing loads of serviceable gifts. Emissaries con- 
veyed presents from many a king. The favourites busied themselves in 
attending to the troops of relatives, come in answer to invitations. Leather 
workers, wild with intoxication-having been treated with wine-flourished 
in their hands drum-sticks, with which they sharply struck the festal 
drums, till they boomed again. Mortars, pestles, stone blocks, and other 
utensils were bedecked with pounded perfumes. Successive trains of trou- 
badours, appearing on every side, crowded the courts, where images of 
Indrapi were being set up. Carpenters presented with white flowers, un- 
guents and clothes, planned out the marriage altar. Workmen mounted 
on ladders, with brushes upheld in their hands and plaster pails on their 

i Bana, Harsecarita, p. 123, text, p. 14Z Italics miner 
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shoulders whitened the top of the street wall of the palace. Torrents 
of water from pounded saffron now being washed stained the feet of 
the nation. The courtyards were seas of elephants and horses, suitable 
for bridal gifts, which were undergoing inspection. Throngs of astro- 
logers, set calculating, investigated the characteristics of different 
moments. Crocodile-mouthed conduits, conveying scented water, 
filled a variety of ponds. The outer terraces resounded with the din 
of gold-workers engaged in hammering gold. Plasterers were beplas- 
tered with showers of sand which fell over them from freshly erected 
walls, A group of skilled painters painted auspicious scenes. Multi- 
tudes of modellers moulded clay figures of fishes, tortoises, crocodiles- 
cocoanuts, plantains and betel trees. Even kings girt up their loins, 
and busied themselves in carrying out decorative work set as tasks 
by their sovereign, being variously engaged in polishing mosaic floors 
of red lead, or erecting the posts for marriage platforms, which they 
stewed with handfuls of liquid atarpana pigment, reddened with 
cochineal disposed about them, and adorned at the top with mango 
and Asoka twigs.”' 

The women of the nobility played a prominent part in this royal 
wedding. “From the furthest orient had come the queens of the 
feudatories, noble, high-bred, shapely, well-clad, unwidowed dames, 
with lines of vermilion powder glittering on their foreheads. Throng- 
ing the household, they sang sweet well-omened songs containing 
allusions to the bride and bride-grooms families; or with fingers 
steeped in diverse colours, dyed neck-strings, or employed their skill 
in leaf and plant painting to adorn polished cups and collections of 
unbaked clay-ware; or stained skeins of cotton-thread for bamboo 
baskets, and fabrics of wool for marriage amulets; or manufactured 
cosmetics, compounded of saffron paste, clotted by haldsanfi essence, 
and face unguents adding distinction to beauty ; or made strings of 
cloves mingled with Kakkdla fruit, containing also nutmegs and large 
bright lamps of crystalline camphor, threaded in the intervals.”® It 
is interesting to note here that only married women, adorned with 
the tilaka^ are said to have been present in the marriage pandal, a 
practice current even today. 

The palace was arrayed in textures, flashing on every side, of 
linen, cotton, bark-silk, spider’s thread, muslin and shot silk. Some 
of these were made by ancient city matrons, experts in cutting and 
measuring, some made already were dyed by washermen, some after 

^ Blim, op. ciu, p. 124. 

* Ibii,. p. 124. Italics mine. 
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dyeing, were being dried in the shade; and some, after dyeing were 
twisted into shapes of sprays. Some of these workers spotted these 
textures with saffron paste and some tore the fragile stuffs grasped 
by the servitors. Couches were overlaid with gay coverlets and 
bodices with star-like pearls. Thousands of canvas and cloth pieces 
were divided for various uses. There were awnings bright and soft, 
freshly dyed bark-silk, marquees had roofs covered all over with 
garments, and posts were swathed in strips of variegated silk^ 

The most important place in the marriage pandal was the mar- 
riage altar. It was whitened with new plaster and surrounded by 
invited kings. Gleaming around it were earthen dolls whose hands 
bore auspicious fruits, which had five-mouthed cups bristling with 
dew-besprent blades of barley,^ and enemies’ faces painted with soft 
colours. Brahmana witnesses busied themselves in kindling the flame 
which smoked under logs heaped by the teachers. Close to the fire 
unsoiled green Kusa grass was set and hard by were bundles of 
pounding stones, antelope skins, ghee, garlands, and fuel, while a 
sparkle of parched grain was mixed with dark Sami leaves placed in 
new baskets.^ The dolls bearing auspicious fruits perhaps symbolise 
the idea of fertility. 

During the marriage, even the king and queen took a personal interest 
in the ordinary matters pertaining to the ceremony. Queen Yasovati, 
for instance, personally attended to the invited ladies, commanded her 
servants and looked after things done and omitted. Meanwhile the 
king, Prabhakaravardhana, in the 'distraction of fatherly afection,' 
did everything in person along with his two sons.^ 

The actual ceremonial of a royal marriage can also be ascertained 
from the works of Bana, In the case of RajyaSri’s wedding, on the 
marriage day, at dawn all strangers were expelled from the palace by 
the chamberlains and the royal family was drawn apart. Anon the 
groom-in-waiting introduced to the king a betel-bearer from the bride- 
groom s presence. The king inquired of his son-in-law's health, greetings 
were exchanged and he was sent away with this mission : At the 
first watch of the night see that no mishap arises owing to the 

^ Ba^, op, cit„ p. 125. 

^ In the §ilappadiMram it is related that during Kovalan’s marriage some ladies 
carried lamps, vessels 9 ^x\dpdUikai pots of tender shoots. See, The ^ilappadikSram, p. 90 
(trans. hy V, R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 1939). The Bodhyam GrhyastUra mentions 
five pdlikais for marriage purposes, p. 328, (My. ed.). 

* Bfina, op, ciu^ pp. 129*30. 

< lhid.f p. 125. Italics mine. 
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passing of the marriage hour This was the most momentous hour 
as settled by the royal astrologers. When it arrived they approached 
king Prabhakaravardhana and said : “ Your Majesty, the moment 
approaches, let the bride groom proceed to the bridal house.'*® 

The royal bridegroom came in a ceremonial procession. Before 
the bride-groom ran footmen, relates Bana, “ with red gold-studded 
chowries incessantly flashing... The horizon was filled with troops of 
horses, which were welcomed as it seemed by answering neighs from 
the prick-eared steeds of the capital. Throngs of mighty elephants 
with chowries waving at their ears, arrayed in trappings all of gold, 
with gay housings and twanging bells, seemed to reform the darkness 
dissolved by the rising moon. He (Grahavarman) catm mounted on 
an elephant whose muzzle loas bedecked with a zodiac of pearls ... All 
about him was a hubbub of dancing troubadours shrilling forth notes 
of divers birds ... An array of lamps, incensed with dripping per- 
fumed oil, made yellow all the world as with a cloud of saffron 
toilet powder. His head with its flowery top-knot set amid a 
blooming jasmine wreath . . . He had formed for himself a mock 
vaikakqaka wrap with a wreath of flowers .... His heart drawn on 
as in eagerness to behold his new bride's countenance, he appeared 
almost to fall forward on his face."^ From these details it is clear 
that the bridegroom came in a procession to the bride's home, rode 
on an elephant, (a custom observed even at present in Indian royal 
houses) and did not see the princess whom he was going to marry. 

On his arrival at the gate of the capital, the king and his sons 
(Prabhakaravardhana and his sons) accompanied by their retinue 
went forth on foot to meet his prospective son-in-law. Dismounting 
he bowed, and the king with outstretched arms gave him a hearty 
embrace. Next he embraced Rajyavardhana and Harsa and the king 
taking him by the hand, led him within doors, where he honoured 
him with a seat equal to his own and with other attentions.'^ 
Presently he was congratulated on his uniting the two royal houses 
of Maukharis and the Pu^pabhutis by this marriage, by a wise 
Brahmapa, Gambhira. While he spoke, the royal astrologers 
announced the approach of the marriage-hour, on hearing which, the 
king bade his son-in-law to rise and proceed to the marriage altar. 
He entered the women s apartments, and disregarding the thousands 

^ B^na, op. cit., p. 126. 

* Ibid., p. 128. 

» Ibid., pp. 127-28. Italics mine. 

* Ibid., pp. 128-129. 
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of glances eager to see him, passed on to the door of the bridal 
house, where, commanding bis attendants to halt, he entered. 

There amid a company of relatives, friends and servants, mostly 
women, the bridegroom espied his bride. Her body was smeared white 
with sandal and she wore jewelled ear-rings. Most deftly he performed 
all that in a marriage the bride-groom is made to do by women 
with faces lit by a mocking smile. Then, his bride having been 
arrayed in a dress proper for the ceremony, be took her by the 
hand and went forth to an altar whitened with new plaster.^ 

The bride-groom ascended the marriage altar and approached the 
fire with its tremendous sprays of red flame. The fire being fed, he 
marched round towards the right and, as the rice oblation was let fall, 
the blazing fire whitened by the gleam of nails, seemed to smile. 
“ Anon a tempest of tears showed itself on the bride’s face, which yet 
displayed no discomposure, and she burst into weeping. With eyes 
brimming with tears, the women of the family raised a lugubrious 
cry." 


All the bridal rites being fully completed, the husband bowed 
with his wife to their parents and then entered their chamber. There 
a fairly well upholstered bed with pillows was guarded on the one side 
by a golden rinsing vessel and on the other by a golden figure 
holding an ivory box. At the bed s head stood a night bowl of 
silver bedecked with lotuses. After staying with his father-in-law 
for ten days, the bride-groom, prince Grahavarman set out with his 
bride to his native country.- 

The physiological consequences of a marriage in a pregnant 
woman have often been observed by Kalidasa.^ Such signs of preg- 
nancy have also been recorded by Baiia, especially in the case of 
Yasovati, the queen of Prabhakaravardhana. Languid with the slowly 
growing burden of her child, he remarks, she still insisted on "being 
conveyed with the support of friendly hands to salute her parents, 
who would have stayed her. Slow, slow was her gait . . . Her 
household duties she had scarce strength to command, not to speak of 
performing them .... She could not even support her limbs, much 
less her ornaments .... Resigning her form to her friends' bosoms, 
she set her feet on the laps of her handmaids, and on the heads of 

^ B^gia, op. ciu, pp. 130-31. 

* md. 

» C/. Rashtu, m, 8-10, p. 54. 

27 
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her co-wives/'^ Prior to the birth of Harsa, as pregnancy came on, 
her cup-like bosoms grew dark in their tender nipples and all day 
long she lay on a couch.^ 

When a queen desired to have a child, probably if she did not 
have one for a considerable time, she appears to have resorted to cer- 
tain customs. It is said that queen VilasavatT, slept within the 
temples of Durga, dark with smoke of bdellium ceaselessly burnt, on 
a bed of clubs covered with green grass, fasting, her pure form clothed 
in white raiment; she bathed under cows endowed with auspicious 
marks, adorned for the occasion by the wives of the old cowherds in 
the herd-stations, with golden pitchers laden with all sorts of jewels 
decorated with branches of the plpa}, decked with divers fruits and 
flowers and filled with holy water; every day she would rise and give 
to Brahmanas golden mustard leaves adorned with every gem ; she 
stood in the midst of a circle drawn by the king himself, in a place 
where four roads meet, on the fourteenth night of the dark fortnight, 
and performed auspicious rites of bathing, in which the gods of the 
four quarters were gladdened by the various oblations offered ; she 
honoured the shrines of the sidd/tas and sought the houses of the 
neighbouring (Sapta) Matrkas, in which faith was displayed by the 
people; she bathed in all the celebrated snake-ponds; with a sun-wise 
turn, she worshipped the plpal and other trees to which honour was 
wont to be shown ; after bathing, with hands circled by swaying 
bracelets, she herself gave to the birds an offering of curds and boiled 
rice placed in a silver cup; she offered daily to the goddess Durga a 
sacrifice consisting of parched grain of oblation, boiled rice, sesamum, 
sweetmeats, cakes, unguents, incense, and flowers in abundance ; she 
besought, with a mind prostrate in adoration, the naked wandering 
ascetics, bearing the name of siddhas^ and carrying their begging 
bowls filled by her; she greatly honoured the directions of fortune- 
tellers; she frequented all the sooth-sayers learned in signs; she 
showed all respect to those who understood the omens of birds, she 
accepted all the secrets handed down in the tradition of a succession of 
venerable sages she made the Brahmanas who came into her pre- 

sence chant the Veda ; she heard sacred stories incessantly repeated ; 
she carried about little caskets of mantras filled with birch leaves, 
written over in yellow letters; she tied strings of medicinal plants as 
amulets ; even her attendants went out to hear passing sounds and 
grasped the omens arising from them ; she daily threw out lumps of 

* Ba^, op. cit.y pp, 106-7. 

• Ibid., p. 108. 
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flesh in the evenings for the jackals ; she told the pandits the wonders 
of her dreams, and at the cross-roads she offered oblation to 6iva.^^' 

VIL Other Aspects of Court Life 
1. Illness and Treatment 

The people of Sana's day knew certain methods of treating a royal 
person during illness. This can be best exemplified by the measures 
adopted during the sickness of Prabhakaravardhana. “ Attendants 
were drinking streams of water from uplifted (or empty) cups in 
order to distract the pain of the king s dry mouth. Gourmands were 
being fed to relieve his craving. All the dealers were busy 
in providing a pharmacopoeia of drugs Butter-milk was freez- 

ing in pails packed in ice; a collyrium stick had been cooled with 
camphor powder placed on a moist white cloth ; in a new vessel 
besmeared with wet clay was whey for a gargle. Water trickled from 
the soft bundles of fibres covered with delicate (red) lotus-leaves; on 
the ground where were cups of drinking water lay bunches of lotuses 
with their stalks. Boiled water was being cooled by passing in a 
stream from cup to cup ; red sugar diffused a pungent odour. On a 
stand stood a sand-jar for the sickmans eyes to rest upon; fresh 
water-plants were coiled round a dripping globe; a crystal platter 
gleamed with parched groats and barley-meal ; a paste of flour and 
curds was held in a yellow emerald cup ; a collection of crystal, pearl 
and shell vessels was sprinkled with powders and infusion of cooling 
herbs. Piles of myrobalans, citrons, grapes and pomegranates were at 
hand. Lustral water was being scattered by Fee'd Brahmans. A flat 
stone was stained with forehead unguents which a maid-servant was 
pounding As they touched him, the hands of the attendants enga- 

ged in ceaselessly smearing him with sandal were as white in the 
palm as if turned to ashes by contact with his burning limbs In- 

cessantly applied petals of red, white and blue lotuses seemed to blot 
his body On his head a thick silken cloth bound round his hair..."* 

Moreover from the exclamations of king Prabhakaravardhana it 
can be seen that, in order to assuage the fever of this royal patient, 
pearl necklaces and jewelled mirrors were placed on his body, his 
brow was anointed with bits of ice, camphor powder was adminis- 
tered to him, moon-stones were applied to his eyes, blue lotuses were 

' Bana, KlldaMart, pp. 55-56. 

* Ibid^t Harsacarita, pp. 138-40. For other details regarding medicines and 
treatment to be administered during illness in the case of people in general, see 1 -Tsing, 
0p^ ciUf pp* 130-38 ; also see ante Ch. II, Sect XI, 4, pp. 162-^3. 
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placed on his cheeks, sandal-paste was used to massage his limbs, 
palm-leaves were waved to keep the breeze cool and his arms were 
shampooed and his feet squeezed to revive his lost energy.' 

2. Death— Funeral Bites of Men 

When a king died, he was cremated with due ceremony in Gupta 
times. This can be substantiated by means of contemporary evidence. 
The Eran posthumous stone pillar inscription of Qoparaja, dated A. D. 
510-11, clearly states that he, on being killed in battle, was cremated 
on a funeral pyre (dgninmiiiY, Such a practice evidently points to the 
system of cremation, which can be confirmed by another reference to 
this form of disposal in the Aphsad stone pillar inscription of Adityasena, 
which has been ascribed to the seventh century. In this epigraph it is 
recorded how Kumara Gupta HI, cherishing heroism and adherence to 
truth, went to Prayaga (Allahabad) and there “honourably decorated 
with flowers, plunged into a fire, with dry cow-dung cakes, as if 
{simply pi ung in (] to haihe) in water.” ^ From this allusion to Kumara 
Gupta's death, it is clear that after a king s death during Gupta 
times, his body was adorned with flowers, and that cow-dung cakes were 
utilized in lighting the funeral pyre. Kalidasa further relates that 
after a king’s demise, the royal family priest {PurOdhas) performed 
the last rites and he, together with the ministers, consigned the 
king’s body to the flames.** 

That the system of offering oblations was practised in the Gupta 
age can be proved by means of contemporary inscriptions. The un- 
dated Bhitari stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta refers to both 
the deceased ancestors, the gods and the oblations {havya-kavyaih) 
proper for each of them^ The oblations to the gods were offered 
prior to the undertaking of any important measure. The JunAgadh 
rock inscription of Skanda Gupta, dated A. D. 455-56, relates how 
Parnadatta, the governor of Surastra, performed them before he pro- 
ceeded to rebuild the dam of the Sudarsana lake and records how, 
“having sacrificed to the gods with oblations of clarified butter and 
with obeisances ; and having gratified the twice-born (with present-^) 
of riches ; and having paid respect to the citizens with honours as 

^ Bana, Harsacaritdf pp. 144-45, 

* Fleet, op, ciu, (20), p, 93, 

* IHd.f (42), p. 206; text, p 203. I agree with Fleet, in interpreting that this is not 
a type of sati performed by Kumara Gupta, but only a picturesque representation 
of his death ceremony at Allahabad K. P. Jayaswal thought that it was a case of 
suicide without giving any specific reasons ; see anUt Ch. I. Sect III, 1, pp. 57-58. 

* Raghu,^ XIX, 54, p. 389. 

® Fleet, op* ciu, (I2), p. 51. 
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they deserved, as to such of his servants as were worthy of notice 
and to his friends with presents,**^ he proceeded to undertake this 
great work. Temples were built, as the ErAn stone pillar inscription 
of Toramana states, to increase the religious merit of the donor's fore- 
fathers. This record reveals how Dhanyavisnu built a stone temple 
of NarAyana, for increasing the religious merit of his parents.’^ 

In order to see in detail how a royal funeral was performed, one 
has to turn to Bana who offers the best information on this topic. 
It has been noticed that, when Prabhakaravardhana died, Bana 
relates how the former's son Rajyavardhana was installed as king. Yuan 
Ohwang confirms this statement and gives the religious reason for 
such an immediate installation. “ When the sovereign dies ”, he states 
“ the first thing is to place his successor on the throne in order 
that he may preside at the religious services of the funeral and 
determine precedence It is not possible that immediately on the 
death of a king, this ceremony of installation took place, for a 
contemporary chronicler like Bana does not mention it. On the 
death of Prabhakaravardhana, for instance, his body was first 
disposed of in a way befitting his kingly position. Then the feudatories 
and townsmen headed by the family priest, taking on profferred 
shoulders the bier of this Sibi-like king, bore him to the river 
Sarasvati and there placed him on a pyre befitting an emperor, which 
“ solemnly consumed all but his glory in the flames.'* ^ After the 
cremation, his son, Rajyavardhana, bathed in the river, “offered 
water to his father ”, and returned home on foot. Later he olBFered 
to the spirit of the departed the funeral pinda ball of pure white 
rice.^ 

On a king’s death there was a certain period, probably of ten 
days, which was known as a spell of impurity. When this period ended 
a Brahmana, who had consumed the first oblation to the departed spirit, 
partook his meal. The various appurtenances of the royal bier, beds, 
chairs, cowries, umbrellas, vessels, carriages, swords, and similar 
possessions of the king were distributed to Brahmanas. The bones of 
the dead king were carried to sacred fords, a monument of brick 
was set upon the sepulchral pile, and the royal elephant was 
abandoned to the woods.^* 

’ Fleet, op. ciu, (14), p. 64, 

^ iS&iW., (14), p. 64. 

Yuan ChwHng, op. cit., I, p. 175 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., I, pu S6. 

^ Bana, op. ciL, p. 158. 

^ Ibid., p. X6a 
* Ibid., p. 164. 
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When a king perished there was a period of universal mourning 
in his kingdom. On Prabhakaravardhana's death Bana reveals how 
throughout the city “none cooked, none bathed, none took their 
pleasure ; in every quarter there was no man but wept Despite 
some obvious exaggeration it may be concluded that there must have 
been a great expression of sorrow on a king s death. His son seems to 
have seen soothed by a number of courtiers and sages, for Harsa, was 
similarly consoled. He was closely attended, says Baiia, by “ young 
nobles of ancient houses, which had enjoyed the favour of the 

court for generations, venerable trusted advisers old Brah- 

manas versed in Sruli, Smrti and liihasa, anointed counsellors of 
royal rank endowed with learning, birth and character, approved 
ascetics well-trained in the doctrine of the self, sages indifferent to 
pain and pleasure, Vedantists skilled in expounding the nothingness 
of the fleeting world, mythologisis expert in allaying sorrow."® 
The deceased sovereign's close relations were obliged to grow a beard 
in token of sorrow. On Rajyavardhana's death, Bhandi grew a beard, 
which “ resting, like reverence for his master in his bosom all be- 
tokened his grief. " After a time, when it was shaved off, he bathed, 
and received clothes, flowers, unguents and ornaments^. 

3. The Institution of Sati 

The practice of committing mfi can be traced to the time of the 
Mahahhar'aia but the scanty references in it to this usage show that it 
was not common.* This custom apparently came into vogue with the 
rise of the Guptas, and it appears to have been known to Vatsya- 
yana^ Kalidasa^*, and Sudraka^. Probably one of the main causes for 
the revival of this usage was its common prevalence among the 
Scythians, who ruled over a considerable portion of northern India 
from about 150 B. C. to A. D. 250. 

Though the custom was advocated by some Ksatriyas, it evoked 
considerable opposition. One of the most vehement of such opponents 
was the courageous Bana, who carried on a crusade against this in- 
human practice. “To die after ones beloved", he cries, “is the most 
fruitless. It is a custom followed by the foolish. It does not do any 
good whatever to the dead person. ..On the other hand, by surviving 

* Bana, op. ciu, p. l68. 

® Ibid.f p. 162, 

* Ibid,, p. 164. 

* Mahdbhdrata, 1, 138, 77-/2. 

^ Vatsyayana, KSmasUtra, VI, 2, *53. 

® Kum., IV, I, p. 63. 

' Cf. Mfcchakatikd, Act X. 
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the deceased, one can do much good to both oneself and to the de- 
parted by offering prescribed oblations for his happiness in the other 
world,” ^ Such tirades had evidently no effect, for this gruesome cus- 
tom slowly gained popularity until, in the sixteenth century in southern 
India, the practice of sati almost became the rage of the day. 

The survival of widows on the death of the husband having been 
pointed out, it may be seen whether or not widow-marriage was pre- 
valent in Gupta times. Sanction was accorded by legists in the Vedic 
age^, and later by the Dharmasastras as well. Vasistha, Narada, and 
Kautalya* accord full approval to such a course. From 300 B. C.* 
this usage became unpopular, and such an unpopularity was probably 
stimulated by law-givers like Gautama's Manu^’ and Narada,” who 
vehemently opposed this practice and therefore few contemporary re- 
cords point out such marriages especially among the Brahmanas. But 
as though to prove the rule, the celebrated emperor Candra Gupta II 
(c. A. D. 380-414) married, as the play Dcolccmdragiiptarii tells us, his 
elder brother Rama Gupta s wife Dhruvadevi. That such a marriage 
was a historical fact can be proved by the reference to it in later 
times. Bana mentions it as a word of warning, and a record of the 
Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa condemns it. These are a few 
examples which show that from the times of Har^a a prejudice 
against widow-re-marriage had gained in strength and in intensity. 

The wife of the deceased sovereign sometimes committed sati by 
burning herself on her husband’s funeral pyre. The Eran posthu- 
mous stone pillar inscription of GOparaja, dated A. D. 510-11, 
records how Goparaja’s wife committed sati. This inscription states 
that his “devoted, attached, beloved and beautiful wife, in close 
companionship, accompanied (him) on the funeral pyre.”® The 
funeral pyre of a king, observes Bana, was made of black beams of 
aloe wood,® strewn with heaps of flowers and then covered over with 
Karuvaka buds.^® 

' Bana, KMambarl, text, p. 308, 

* C/. fygvMat X, 40, 2; Atharva Vdda, IX, 5, 28-29. (Ajmere, I917). 

® Vasistha, XVII, 14, 18-20, pp. 85-86 ; Kautalya, Artfudn^trut Bk. Ill, Ch. 4, pp 
180-81 ; Narada, XII, 80, 85, pp. 181-2 ; Gautama, XVIII, p. 267. 

* C/. MahdhhUraia, IX, 31, 45. 

“ Gautama, XVIII, p. 267, 

* Manu, V, 157, p. 196. 

* Nsurada, XII, 80, p. I8i. 

* Fleet, op, ciL, (20), p. 93. 

® Bana, Har§acarita, p. 157. Aloe wood is the fragrant resin of wood the Agal^ 
loch derived from the species of two East India gemm^Alccxylon and AquUaria, 

IHd., p. 247, 
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Baija, again, has left us a vivid picture of the actual performance 
of a saii. He has recorded that not only the principal queen, but 
some of the co-wives too resolved to die on their husband s funeral 
pyre. On Prabhakaravardhana s death, Harsa went in baste to the 
women’s apartments where, while still at a distance, he heard cries 
from queens resolved to die.^ In these quarters those who bad so 
resolved took leave of each other and of the rest who were there.^ 
That such was the usual practice can be made out from another 
example. When Harsas sister Rajyam, on her husband's death, 
being abandoned in the Vindhyan jungles, with all her women 
determined to die, they bade farewell to each other in a similar way.^ 
Such a death was considered meritorious. Among Rajyasri’s maids, 
one cried out : “ O Virajika, you are made famous by your resolution 
to die in your mistress's calamity.”* But such a death was evidently 
not compulsory in Gupta times, for only a few extant inscriptions 
record the death of women, common or royal, by satL But, as Bana 
records, while queen Yasovati perished, her daughter Rajyasri, though 
bent on committing sali, was obliged to refrain from executing such 
a resolution."’ 

There is little doubt that women remained widows after the death 
of a husband. The Mandasor stone inscription of Kumara Gupta and 
Bandhuvarman, dated A. D. 473-74, referring to the exploits of the 
latter states : “ Even today, when the long-eyed lovely women of (his) 
enemies, pained with the fierce pangs of widowhood think of him, 
they stagger about through fear.”® The undated Nagarjuni hill cave 
inscription of Anantavarman, also records how his glories taught the 
wives of his enemies the conditions of the arrows of widowhood,^ 
These references are evidently traditional and allude to the destruc- 
tion of their husbands who were the foes of the Gupta rulers : but 
there is no evidence to show that sati was either compulsory or was 
followed universally throughout the Gupta age. Nevertheless it 
cannot be denied that the rite of salt continued to be in vogue down 
to the seventh century as Dandin clearly refers to this practice. 
Arthapala (one of his characters) suggested to his mother that she 
should say the following words to the king: “It is a woman’s duty 

* Bana, op, cit, p. 149, text, p. 164 : rdjUmahistnnma^iddurMeva, 

^ lbid,t pp. I49~5a 

Ihid,t PP* 247-48. 

^ Ihid,^ p. 247. 

* Ihid., pp. 155, 249-50. 

* Fleet, op, ciUt (18), p. 86, text, p. 83 : voddhavyuHlv^'^^yasam^ksamnaffi, 

^ Ibid,^ (49), p. 226. 
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to follow the fate of her husband, whether scoundrel or not. There- 
fore I shall mount the pyre with him (her husband).”^ 

Kalidasa also refers to widows,- who could not participate in 
marriage functions. There were further exemptions from committing 
sati: a pregnant woman was not expected to perish on her husband’s 
pyre.* Baiia too relates how for princess Rajyasri’s marriage came, 
noble, high-bred, shapely, well-clad imwidowed dames with lines of 
vermilion powder glittering on their foreheads.^ 

The lady about to perform sati was picturesquely arrayed. Queen 
Yasovati, resolving to become a sati^ issued forth from her 
apartments, after giving away all her wealth and assuming the 
vestments of death, with the purpose of entering the fire. Still wet 
from her recent bath, she wore two saffron-brown clothes. Her lips 
were stained with the deep dye of betel. Hanging between her breasts 
was a red neck-cord and her limbs were aglow with moist saffron 
paste. At every step she scattered, in dropping bracelets, a kind of 
farewell-present to the family goddess. From her neck down to her 
instep hung wreaths of strung flowers. She carried in her hand a 
picture representing her husband, which she held steadfastly to her 
heart. Lovingly she clasped her lord’s spear-shaft which was 
reverently tied with waving strings of white flowers. Before the 
king s umbrella she shed tears as though it were a kinsman.^ 

The funeral pyre-fire was worshipped wnth flowers.^ The fire 
was fanned by the women about to plunge into it, who bowed before 
it, circumambulated the pile, strewed a heap of flowers,^ issued in- 
structions to those around them* and then gallantly plunged into it. 
Not all could stand the sight of the flames, which must have been 
terrible and some of these resolute women fainted. Harsa’s sister, 
Rajyafirii succumbed to such a fainting fit.^ But unlike her, his mother 
queen Yasdvati perished in the flames before her husband expired,^® 


* Dandin, op. ciU p. t35‘ 

^ Kum., IV, I, p. 63 : navavaidhavyamasahyavedanattu 
^ RaghtUt XIX, 56, p. 390. 

^ B^na, Harsacariia, p, 124. 

^ Ibid.^ pp. 150-51. 

Ibid., pp. 155, 247. 

' Ibid., p. 247. 

® Ibid., p. 151. 

^ lUd., p. 249. 

Ibid., p. 155. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Administration 

I. The Origins of Gupta Administration 

Now that we have seen in some detail the ways of life which 
the common people, the nobility and the royalty led in the Gupta 
age, we may examine at length their system of administration as it 
was current at the capital where the emperor ruled, at the provincial 
metropolis where the noble held sway as the governor and in the 
village where the common people looked after their own affairs. 
It has been remarked that “in the inscriptions of the Gupta em- 
perors there is no trace of the retention of the old Maurya oflScial 
terms."' Such a remark cannot be said to be correct regarding the 
whole of Gupta administration, although it is true that the Gupta 
emperors introduced some tmu designations into their administrative 
machinery. The Gupta emperors must have clearly realised that they 
could not blindly dispense with the traditions of their predecessors in 
northern India like the great Mauryas, the details of whose adminis- 
tration are evidently recorded in Kaulalya’s Arthasdstra^, and their 
later successors the Scythians and the Kusanas who have left some 
vestiges of their systems of government in contemporary records. 

1. Pre-Gupta Administration : Manryan 

During the Mauryan period there was an elaborate system of 
government as is borne out by Megasthenes and confirmed by Kautalya. 
The king {Raja) was the head of the State, and had military, judi- 
cial, legislative and executive duties. Among his duties he had to 
attend to the posting of watchmen, the accounting of receipts and 
expenditure, and the appointment of superintendents. He had to corres- 
pond in writs {patra$ampre§ai}ena) with the assembly of his ministers 
{mahtripari§ad), receive secret information gathered by spies, super- 
vise his forces, and consider various plans of military operations with 
his commander-in-chief ®. 

All kinds of administrative measures were to follow, according 
to Kautalya, the deliberations in a well-formed council. “ The subject 
matter of a council shall be entirely secret, and deliberations in it 

* Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. JO ; also see Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 
II, pp. i49-5a 

* Cf. Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, pp. 301-28. 

> Kautalya. ArthaiSstra, Bk. I, Ch. XIX, pp. 37. (3rd ed. 1929). 
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shall be so carried that even birds cannot see them ; for it is said 
that the secrecy of counsels was divulged by parrots, mainas^ dogs 
and other low creatures of mean birth. Whoever discloses counsels 
shall be torn to pieces.** ^ The Council had certain duties : the five 
constituents of every council deliberation were the “ means to carry 
out works, command of plenty of men and wealth, allotment of time 
and place, remedies against dangers, and final success ® It was not 
evidently only a guiding body and the king was not bound to follow 
its decisions. “ The king ", observes Kautalya, “ may ask his ministers 
for their opinion, either individually or collectively, and ascertain 
their ability by judging over the reasons they assign for their opin- 
ions.*’ Kautalya, in contradiction to Manu, Brhaspati and Usanas, 
holds that a king's council “ shall consist of as many members as 
the needs of his dominions require {yaihdsdniarthijani)^. In works of 
emergency, the king had to call his ministers and the assembly of 
ministers (rnantririo mahtriparisadaiiica) and tell them about the project. 
“ He shall do whatever the majority (hhuyi^thdh) of the members 
suggest, or whatever course of action leading to success {karyasid^ 
dhikaraiy) they point out."^ 

Apart from this council, the king had several important officers, for 
sovereignty, as Kautalya asserts, was only possible with the assist- 
ance of other officials. The most prominent among them were the Man- 
trirmh, who were selected from the ministerial officers (Avidtyas\ for 
he states that “ those whose character has been tested under all kinds of 
allurements shall be employed as prime-ministers {Mdhtrinah) ".s 
They were paid the highest annual salary of 48,000 panels and 
had to assist the king in examining the character of ministers 
(Amdtya) appointed in government departments of an ordinary nature.'' 
Three or four of them were consulted before administrative measures 
were decided upon, summoned along with the Council during 
emergencies,® accompanied the king to battle, and encouraged the 
soldiers,^ and probably exerted some influence over the imperial 
princes.^® 


* Kauial 3 ra, op* cit., Bk. I, Ch. XV, p, 26 ; C/., Ibid*, Ch. XV, p. 28. 
^ Ibid; p. 28. 

» Ibid. 

* Bid., p. 29. 

® Ibid., Ch* X, Bk I, p. 16, text, p. 17 : dhannastMya . . . 

« IHd. 

* Ibid., Ch. X, p. 16. 

« Ibid., Ch.XV,p.29. 

» Ibid., p. 15. 

C/.Ibid^Cb.lX,p.is^ 
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Next to the Mahtriiis were the ministerial oflScers (AmdtydJ}). 
“ Having divided says Kautalya, “ the spheres of their powers and 
having definitely taken into consideration the place and time where 
and when they have to work, such persons shall be employed not as 
councillors (Mahirinn}})^ but as ministerial officers {Amafyah)*'^ Of 
these tried ministers, those whose character was tested under religious 
allurements were to be employed in criminal and religious courts 
{dharmasthamya kayiaka soJhanei^u); those whose purity was tested 
under monetary allurements were to be employed in the work of a 
revenue collector and chamberlain; those who have been tried under 
love allurements were appointed to superintend the pleasure ground 
(vilidra), external and internal. “ Those who have been tested by 
allurements under fear shall be appointed to immediate service . . . . 
and those who are proved impure under one or all of these allure- 
ments shall bo appointed in mines, limber and elephant forests, and 
manufactories.” ^ Those having ministerial qualifications,^ were appoint- 
ed either as Ministers Plenipotentiary {N’i.yistdrlhdh)*, Ministers of 
Correspondence (Lckhakdh)^ and Superintendents (Adhyaksah),^ 

Strabo and other Greek authors evidently refer to the Amdtyas as 
the chief executive and judicial officers of the kingdom, when they 
mention the “ seventh caste while they allude to the Adhyaksas when 
they refer to the Magistrates.® The classical writers speak of the 
overseers {Episkopi),^ who probably correspond to the Kautaliyan 
Pradestr^^ or Commissioner. 

Coming to the administration of a village, Kautalya tells us that 
it was carried on by the Gopa who maintained the accounts of ten to 
forty house-holders, while the Sthdnika attended to the accounts of the 
one quarter of the kingdom,^^ and their work was supervised by the 
Samdhar/r with the assistance of the Pradeytr}^ The village had a 
village officer {Ordmika) and he had to be assisted by the elders 

^ Kautalya, op, ciu, Bk. I, p. 14. 

“ mi., Ch. X, pp. 16-18. 

« Ibid,, Ch. IX, p. 14. 

^ Ibid,, Ch. XVI, p. 29, 

^ Ibid,, Bk. II, Ch. X, p. 71. 

« Ibid,, Ch. IX, p. 68. 

^ M'crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 53. 

« Ibid, 

® lUd,, also see Ancient India as described by Megasthenes & Arrian, p. 85. 

10 Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. XII, p. 2a 

» Ibid,, Bk. Ill, Ch. XXXV, p. 159. On the Sthanikas, see E A Saletore, The Sthdn* 
ikas & their Historical Importance, (Bombay, 1938). 

Ibid., Bk. IV, p. 227. 
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(Ordma vrddhdh)'^. It is possible that this Ordmika was an elected 
official of the village^ as he does not appear among the paid servants 
of the State ; while Gi^drna bhrtaka, the village-servant of the king, 
seems to have received an annual salary of 500 parj^s^. 

During the reign of Asoka, the administration of the empire was 
carried on by a number of officials. In every city and district there 
was a body of Mahdmdfras\ among whom some were styled as in the 
Dhauli Rock edict as the Nagala Viyohdlaka and they acted as judges 
as well^ On the first pillar edict are mentioned the Antamahdmdtras^ . 
The most important official must have been the Pradehika who has 
been interpreted to mean a local governor. The Pajitka ^ must have 
been a revenue official with judicial duties such as the granting of 
records while the infliction of punishment was left to his discretion®. 
Lastly came the Yakta^, who could be ordered by the council of 
Mahdnidtras to register the prescribed rules according to the letter.'® 

Attempts have been made to trace the relations between the 
officials mentioned in the Arthakistra and those recorded in the edicts 
of Asoka. It has been suggested that the Asokan Anfaniahdvidfras 
corresponded to the Ahtapdlas of Kautalya." Thomas identified the 
Pradesika with the Pradestr of the Arthasdsira}^^ which also mentions 
only the Cora-rajjukas^'^^ but not the Pajjukas as such, while Kautalya 
refers to the Yiiktas or Upayuktas as misappropriating State funds.'* 

2. Scythian and Kusana Administration 

With the advent of the Sakas there was again a change in the 
designation of officers in the administration of the country under the 
Scythian hegemony. The king or his representative, the viceroy, 
jiving in the adhisthana, probably meaning a capital, had round him 

^ Kautalya, ArthasUstra, Bk. Ill, Ch, X, p. 194. 

3 Cf. hid,, Bk. Ill, Ch. X, p. 195- 

« Ihtd„ Bk. V, Ch. Ill, p. 277, 

lA\x\tzsQ\i, The Inscriptions of A^dka,x^p, 12-11, (1925) Cf, Arthasdslra, Bk. II, Ch. 
V, p. 56. 

IHd,, pp. 94» 96* 

Ihid,, p. 120. 

Cf, Buhler, Z, D, M, G, XL VII, pp. 466 ff; Jolly, Ibid,, 71, 228; Pick, The Social 
Organisation in North-East India in Buddha's Time, p. 148. (1920). 

^ Hultszch, op, cii,, pp. 124--25, 

Ibid,, p. 5. 

Ibid,, pp. 5, 30, 103. 

“ F. W. Thomas, /. R, A, S., 1914, pp. 386-87 ; Raychaudhurl, P, H, A, L, p. 215 ; 
Bhandarkar, Asdka, pp. 56-59. 

if. A, S,, 1914, pp. 383-85; Cf, Artha^dstra, Bk. IV, Ch, I. p. 227; also see 
Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp. 54-55. 

Kautalya, Arthasdstra, Bk. I, Ch. VI, p, 58. 

Ibid., Bk. n, Ch. V, p. 57. 
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high civil and military officials {MaMmagataY. Among the former 
were his privy councillors the Mali Sacivas and the A7ndfyas^^ from 
whom were appointed governors (Rathika-Bhdjaka)^ superintendents 
of works (Kdmahtika) and secretaries (MaMsdmiyas) ^ and treasurers 
(Bhai)4^kdrikaya) Among the treasury officers is mentioned another 
as the Qamjavara^^ while another epigraph speaks of the store-house- 
keeper (KofJiagala)J Among the military officers were the MahdsendpaU\^ 
the Daijdandyaka, and Mahadandandyaka^, The affairs of the village 
were managed by the Orameyika Ayuiia with the aid of the 
headman, Qrdmdyyi}^ or Gramika}'^ and the GrnmahhojakaA^ 

In the Daksinapatha too inscriptions of this period throw some 
light on some aspects of contemporary administration. The king 
had the titles of Rdjan}^ Maharaja, and Mahdrdjddhirdja}^ A royal 
prince was hailed as Rdjakumdra and the crown prince was possibly 
called Kurndra, 

The king had round him some high officials, military and civil. 
There was the great general (Mahdsejidpafi),^^ general (Sendpati), 
captains (Guhnika), guards (Arakhddikata), Yuthikas (?), Neyikas (?) 
spies (SoficdrdiUaka) and soldiers {Bhadamanusa)A^ They were 
entrusted with judicial duties as well. In another place mention is 
also made of a MahddaTicfandyaka,^^ 

The king had his civil officers too. Among them were the 
royal minister {Rdjdmdca), royal councillor (Rahasddhikafa), the 

* E. I, X, Luders, List of Br^hmi Inscriptions, no. 965, p, 95. 

® Ibid., no. 965, p. 99. 

» Ibid,, no. 1345, p. 161. 

^ Ibid., nos. 1 186, p. 136, 1125, p. 124. 

® Ibid., no. II4I, p. 128. 

^ Ibid., no. 82 p. 16. 

7 Ibid., no. 937, p. 95- 

« Ibid., no. 1124, p. 123, 

** Ibid., no. 1328, p. 157. 

‘0 Ibid., no. 1327, p. I57« 

Ibid., no. 1333, p. 159. 

Ibid., no. 48, p. 10. 

« Ibid., no. 1200, p. 139. 

Ibid., no. lOOl, p. 104. 

Ibid., no. 1021, p. 107. 

Ibid., no. 1200, p. 139. 

Ibid., no. 1072, p. 1 14. 

Ibid., no. 1200, p. 139, 

Ibid., no. 1146, p. 129. 

Ibid., no. 1328, p. 158. 

« Ibid*, no. 1053, p. III. 

** Ibid., no. 1200, p. X39. 
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treasurer, {HeranikaY or Hirmuikara,^ the royal physician (Rdjaveja),^ 
the provincial chiefs {Rathika) and local chiefs (Bhdjaka),^ Among 
the lesser oflScials {Vdpafa)^ were the superintendent of works 
(Kdmahiika),^ the chief over the Madambas (Ma4ambika\ the local 
prefects (DekldUkata) and the freeholders of villages {Gdma-gdma- 
bhojaka)!^ Mention is also made of the town-judge {Nagara-akaha- 
dafasci). ® 

The village was also controlled by some persons. Records 
speak of the committee of inhabitants (Gofhi),^ the great elders 
(Mahatheray^ and the village authorities {Odnieyaka’-dyutta)}^ 

Before the rise of the Guptas, the Scythians and the Kusanas 
carried on the administration of their respective territories. Their 
epigraphs reveal some technical designations of their oflSces. The 
king was known as the Mahdrdja ; members of the royal family and 
sometimes kings too styled themselves as Rdjayi}^ while a prince 
was called Kumdra}^ A supreme king was given the title of 
Adi-^raja}^ Great officials round the king were styled as Mahdmaqata}^ 
while the royal scribe went by the name of Rdjaliplkdra}^ 

The designations of some lesser officials are also known. A 
local committee, especially Buddhist, was called Gothi}'^ There were 
the surveyor (Rajaka)^^ writer of documents (Lekhaka)}^ copyist 
(Lupadakha) and temple servant (DevadaUkyl)?^ 

1 /., X, Luders, op. cil., no. 1239, p. 146. 

* Ibid,, no. I333» P* I59- 

® Ibid., no. 1193, P- 137- 

^ Ibid., no. 1345, p. 161. 

® Ibid., no. 1328, p. 157. 

® Ibid., no. 1186, p. 136. 

' Ibid., no. 1200, p. 139. 

® Ibid., no. 1351, p. I62. 

® Ibid., no. 273. p. 35. 

Ibid., no. 1272, p. 151. 

” Ibid., no. 1327, p. 157- 

Fleet,/. R. A. S., 1909, p. IO89 ff. ; A A., XXI, p. 225. 

18 /. A,XXI,p. 225. 

1* Cunningham, The Stupa of Barhui, p. 143. (London, 1879). 

I. A., XXV, p. 263. 

1® E. L, II, no. 49, P. 102. 

Cunningham, Bhiha Topes, na 1X2, p. 251. (London, 1854). 

18 L, II, no. 230, p. 381. 
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Some of their territorial units are also recorded. The smallest 
unit was the village (grdma)} Then came the town (nagara)^ and 
then the district (ahdra),^ 

At least some of the technical terms and official designations 
noticeable in the Arthasdstra, appear to have been actually adopted in 
practice long before the advent of the Guptas, by the Satavahanas in 
the second century A. D. as can be seen from their inscriptions in the 
caves at Nasik and at Karle. 

The village was styled as the (jdim, and this technical term is 
used when referring to places like Pisajipadakam and Samalipadasa.^ 
A town was called nagata, while a royal field went by the name 
of a rajakafnJxheto^^ while a district was christened as dhdraS^ 

The epigraphs also clearly refer to the officials connected with 
the grants made. During the reign of Sri Puiumayi Vasisthiputra, 
there was the Mahdseiidpafi Medhuna, while the Cdta-hhata are also 
mentioned.^ It has been suggested that the office Malta svdmika is 
strongly reminiscent of the Gupta official Mahdiilidrasvdmin? There is 
no agreement regarding the interpretation of the term Ganapa, but it 
is clear that a guild was known as Srem\^ The officer in charge of 
the treasury went by the name of Bhdnddkdrika}^ while the writer 
of a grant was given the designation of Leghaka}^ an official so 
familiar in the Gupta records. 

3. Smrti Literature and Gupta Administration 

The polity of the Gupta emperors may now be studied in the 
light of Svifti literature, the influences of which can be seen to some 
extent in the records of this period. Yajnavalkya records how “ a 
(qualified) king, minister, subjects, fort, treasury, sceptre (da^a 7 n) 
and friends are mentioned as the seven limbs (component parts) of a 
kingdom. 

^ E, /., X, no. 93» P‘ 99* 

* Cunningham, A. S, R,, X, no. 8, p. 58. 

^ Ibid,, Bhilsa Topes, no. 106, p. 25 1. 

^ E. /., VIII, no. 8, pp. 60, 65. 

" Ibid,, no. 5, p. 73 ; nagarastmc, 

^ Ibid,, no. 13, p. 82. 

' Ibid,, no. 3, p. 65. 

Ibid,, no. 5, p.74. 

Ibid,, no 15, p. 88. Buhler maintained that Ganaka means protector or leader of 
a Gana, which consists of three gulmas or battalions and may be taken as an equivalent 
of Ganaka meaning accountant or astrologer. The Ganakas are mentioned as 
important functionaries in the Mahdvasiu, III, 42, 9 ; 44, 5 ; E. /., VIII, no. 8, p. 89. 

Rnd.^ no. 19, p. 91. 

” End,, no. 27, p. 96. 

Ydjhiwalkya Sakhim, 353, p. 57. 
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Of all these limbs, the king was evidently the most important, 
and it may be observed that the Smrfts transformed kingship almost 
into a godhead. Narada declares that “intelligence is the glory of 
rulers ; it becomes manifest in their speeches, whatever sentence 
they may pass, whether unjust or just, settles the law between the 
litigant parties. (Law) personified as a king, roams on earth with a 
thousand eyes. Mortals cannot live at all if they transgress his 
commandments. Whatever a hmj does is rlffht, that is a settled ride^ 
because the proteclioii of the world is entrusted to him. A ruler though 
worthless must be (constantly) worshipped by his subjects.^ 

His powers therefore must have been supreme, but he never- 
theless was advised to select his own officers. “He should make,'' 
remarks Yajnavalkya, “his ministers (of persons who are) wise, born 
in good families, (i.e. of those who are hereditary ministers), grave and 
pure. With them, or with the Brahmanas, and, afterwards, with 
himself (he should) deliberate the affairs of the State." ^ The 
accounts department was to be conducted by efficient persons for 
y^iiavalkya clearly advises that the king should “appoint devoted, 
clever and honest men in posts suited to them and energetic men in 
the works of collection and disbursement."^ The king, however, was 
requested to be honest in his duties of acquisition and munificence. 
“He should try to acquire," observes Yajnavalkya, “by fair means, 
objects not acquired; and keep carefully the acquired ones; multiply 
the protected ones, according to the laws of political economy ; 
and distribute the surplus wealth among worthy persons,"* Of all 
this acquisition a large portion was to be given away to Brahmanas 
while the rest of course were to be protected. “ Whatever is 
acquired, should be given to the Vipras; and protection (should be 
given) to the subjects; there is no higher religion than this for 
kings."'" But even in acquiring wealth, unjust taxation was 
condemned as detrimental to the welfare of the State. “A king," 
according to Yajnavalkya, “who multiplies his treasury by unfair 
(taxation) from the kingdom, is, in no time shorn of prosperity and 
meets with destruction along with his own people. Although the 
king was declared almost absolute, nevertheless some constitutional 
restraint by means of advice was imposed on his powers. As shown 

' Narada, XVIII, 20-23, P- 217. Italics mine, 

2 Ydjhavalkya Samhi 0 , 312, p. 52. 

® Ibid^M 322, p. 53. 

* Ibid., 317, p. 52. 

® Ibid., 323, p. 53. 

« Ibid., 340, p. 55 - 
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above efficient administration, legitimate taxation and works of public 
utility were always recommended to him. Along with these he was 
given further hints on administrative matters. The maxim that 
“secret counsel is the root of kingdom ^ implies the maintenance 
of a kings council. It is further stated that the king “should duly 
apply the (sixfold) gmias or words of policy, viz., treaty, hostilities, 
attack, maintaining a post against an enemy, forming or seeking an 
alliance and doubledealing." ^ It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Yajilavalkya admonishes that “proper administration of punishment 
secures the acquisition of the celestial region, fame and victory."* 
This sense of justice implied the importance of public welfare which 
was considered the root of the prosperity of a State. “When his 
people," declares Narada, “are flourishing, the religious merit and 
the treasure of a king are sure to be in a flourishing state as well. 
When (the people) cease to prosper, (his merit and his treasure) are 
sure to abate as well. Therefore he must never lose sight of (that) 
cause of prosperity."^ 

This material prosperity of a State according to these law-givers 
depended upon the measure of protection which the king could give 
to all his people in his kingdom. Gautama, like Narada, advocates 
more or less a similar policy although it betrays great preference to 
Brahmanas. A king for instance is declared to be “ the sovereign 
lord of all except the Brahmanas."® Nevertheless a high sense of 
duty was always associated with kingship which was considered 
infallible. “ Punishing the wrong-doers, and rewarding the virtuous 
have been laid down by the wise, hence kings and wise men are 
never condemnable." ® Narada, like Gautama, although a champion 
of Brahraana patronage recommended to the king protection 
of all castes and creeds. “ The king," he lays down, “ shall be 
careful to protect all orders and the constituent elements of his 
state with the four means indicated by science." 7 He further states 
that a king’s duties are “ the protection of his subjects, honouring 
the aged and wise, the trial of law suits, and to make (each caste) 
abide by the duties assigned to it."^ In brief the duty of a ruler 


* YUjriavalkya SaihhitUt 344, p. 56. 
2 Ibid., 347, p. 56. 

8 Ibid., 357 » PP- 57-58. 

* Narada, XI, 43 » P* 164 (Part I) 

^ GautamU Samhita, Ch. XI. p. 68 1. 
8 Ibid., XI, p. 683. 

' Ntoda, XVIII, II, 5, p. 215. 

* Ibid., 33 » P* 218. 
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was considered to lie in showing favour to the virtuous at all 
times and to oppress the wicked.”^ 

Of all these duties great importance was attached to justice. 
Yajnavalkya maintains that, “ having duly punished (men of his own) 
family, caste, division and class, and the subjects, the king should 
place them on the right path.”^ According to Gautama “in cases 
•of litigation a king shall ascertain what is true and what is false 

from the witnesses Truth spoken before the president of a royal 

tribunal {Pradviveka) forms the highest virtue.*'^ Narada imposed 
certain conditions for appointing men to this tribunal. “Let the king 
appoint,*’ he observes, “ as members of a court of justice, honour- 
able men of tried integrity, who are able to bear, like good bulls, 
the burden of the administration of justice. The members of a 
royal court of justice must be acquainted with the sacred law and 
with rules of prudence, noble, veracious and impartial towards friend 
and foe.”^ But Brhaspati, however, is more precise, and according to 
him it should consist of ten members. According to him “The king, 
his chosen representative (the chief judge),” “ the judges, the law 
{Srnvti), the accountant and scribe, gold, fire, water, and the king’s 
own officer are ten members of legal procedure.” *'' 

The legists have set forth an elaborate account of exemplary 
judicial procedure. Brhaspati holds that this arrangement consisted 
of four parts of which the plaint was the first, the answer the 
second, the trial the third, and the judgement the fourth part.® In 
such a procedure “when litigants are quarrelling,*’ he tells us, “in 
a court of justice, the judges, after examining the answer, shall 
adjudge the burden of proof to either of the two parties. The 
judges having heard both the plaint and the answer, and determined 
to which party the burden of proof shall be adjudged, that person 
shall substantiate the whole of his declaration by documents or 
other proofs. The plaintiff shall prove his declaration, and the 
defendant his special plea; victory in a previous trial shall be proved 
by a document recording that victory.” ^ In addition Narada gives 
us the full details about the defects and merits of a plaint to which, 


* Narada 17, p, 216. 

* YdjfiavQlkya Sa^hitS, 36I, p. 58. 

® Gautama SarhhitUt XIII, pp. 687-88. 
® Nirada, III, 4-5, pp. 36-37. 

® Brhaspati, 1, 4, p. 277. 

® IlL 2, p. 289. 

7 m., V, 1.3, pp. 294-95. 
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when it was properly tendered by the plaintiff, the defendant had to 
deliver an appropriate answer. The nature of such a reply is 
given in great detail. Whatever document was presented in a court 
had to be signed by witnesses, who were examined in various 
ways. The defendant was tested by means of the ordeals of the 
sacred libation, poison, fire, water and the balance.^ 

In order to maintain justice punishments were advocated. Theft, 
refusal to give out one s name or caste, addiction to gambling, women, 
drink, enquiries without any apparent cause about another's property 
and house, secret movements, lavish expenditure, and sale of broken 
articles, were among other offences liable to arrest on suspicion.® If 
the accused could not establish his innocence, he was punished and 
in inflicting punishment the factors of time, place, age and power 
were taken into account.^ Narada, however, recommends fines, which 
should depend on the nature and gravity of the offence.* Various 
types of amercements were also recommended for specified offences.^ 
But a Brahmana, though not entirely free from all penalties, was 
exempt from capital punishment.^^ 

4. The Beginnings of Gupta Administration 

This survey of pre-Gupta and officials mentioned in the Dharma 
Sestras is helpful in deciding how far Gupta administration can be 
claimed to be original as has been maintained by some writers. 
That the Gupta emperors carried on to a great extent a good many 
of the official designations of their illustrious predecessors cannot be 
denied. Such an inference can be proved by comparing some typical 
examples of pre-Gupta and Gupta designations of officials. The 
Arthasdsira reveals that several of the Gupta official titles must have 
been known to the Mauryas. Let us take, for example, the officials men- 
tioned in Samudra Gupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription, which is 
claimed to contain the titles of three 'new classes' of officials,*^ the 
KumGi'dmdtya, the Mahddandandyaka, and the Sahdhivigrahika, All 
these officials were apparently known to Kautalya. The official title 
Kumdramdiya is clearly a combination of two words Kumdra and 

» Narada, I-VII, pp. 233*^7. 

* YUjhavalkya SaMiitS, 270-71, pp. 108-09. 

® Ibid., 278, p. Iia 

^ Narada, Appendix, 25-27, pp. 226-27. 
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Amatya both of which occur in the Arthasdstra} is men- 

tioned while Ndyakas^ are referred to several times by Kautalya and 
it is certainly possible that the Guptas introduced a type of gradation 
in this cadre of Daridanayakas, who cannot be claimed to be a Gupta 
innovation. The office of the Sandhi vicjrahika is evidently an adaptation 
of the Kautaliyan Sahdhivirjraha^ or rather SahdhivikramaJ^* This can be 
further substantiated by other examples. The technical Gupta terms 
adhikarana,^ sltnCi^ duta,^ aksapatala,^ gidma^^ sulka}^ bhOrja}'^ pui^tapa}^ 
gopa}^ nagara^^ visaya^^ grdma^'^ gramika^"^ were all well-known to 
Kautalya. One more example may be cited to establish the derivative 
nature of Gupta administration. Kautalya, for instance, refers to 
officers like the Yukfaka and Upayuktakas}^ The Guptas evidently did 
not forget this official, for in the Allahabad inscription of the emperor 
Samudra Gupta, mention is made of Ayukta purusas,^^ who were 
probably the proto-types of the Kautalyan Yuktakas?^ The Guptas only 
seem to have adapted the official titles of Kautalya to suit their purposes 
and administrative convenience. Consequently they had officials 
styled as the Slmakaraka, Duta, Dutaka, Aksopafdlddhikrta^ Qaiilmika, 
BhOgika, Oopa, PmtapdJa^ Ordmika^ besides others as in the Arthasdstra. 


^ Kautalya, Arihasasira^ Bk. I, Ch, XVI, text, pp. 32-33 : 
kumaro hi vikrarnahhayanmam pita runaddhiti jhdtvd 
tamevahkc knryattawiddaniapaladurge vUsasreydnitu 
Ibid., Ch. XV, text, p. 26, ; 

7nahtrahhM5 hi d uidmdtyasvdminamihgitdkdrdhhyam, 

^ iM., Bk. I,Ch. II, text, p. 6: 
vdrtddandamt iketi Bdrhaspatydh. 

Ibid.j Ch. XII, text, p. 20 ; prad^^rndyaka. 

^ Ibid., Bk. VII, Ch. I, p. 261. 

^ Ibid., Ch. VII, p. 278. 

^ Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. I, p. I, text, p. 2 : ityadhyaksapraedro dvitiyamadhikaramfn. 

Ibid., Bk. V, Ch. X, p. 238 : simaksetraphalavesmarydddsu. 

^ Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. V, p. 26 ; diitdmdtya svdmindm. 

Ibid., Ch. I, p. 2 : dksapa\a\e gdnanikyddhikdraJu 

Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. XV, p. 99: sulkavartanydtivdhaka guhna iaradeya,... 

Ibid., Bk. Ill, Ch. IV, p. 171. 

Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. VII, p. 62 : pragraha pradSsabhoga parihdra. 

Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. VII, p. 64: dgatdndm samudrapustabhd^^amvikdndjji 
Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. I, p. 46: gdpasthdnika. 

Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. XII, p. 19*. sa nagardbhydsd. 

Ibid., Bk. VII, Ch. IX, p. 298 : prdbhtUavisayd va phalgupanyah 
Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. VII, p. 62 : dlsagrdtnajdiihda. 

Ibid., Bk. Ill, Ch. IV, p. 171 : gramdrthdna grUmikafp. 

Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. V, p. 57 - 

Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicar urn. III, (I), p. 8. 

** This was first pointed out by Dr. F. W. Thomas, in J. R. A. S., 1909, pp. 466-67. 
I agree with this view. On this point see Bhandarkar, Asdka, pp, 53-54, wherein he 
points out the relation between the Ynktakas and the Ayttkiakas* 
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Likewise among the Satavabanas, there were high and low 
officers. Among the former the MahdBenapati^ Sendpati, Bhan^akdrika^ 
Mahddandandyaka, Lekhaka, and among the latter the Oulmika 
Oariapaka^ Neyika^ Bhojaka^ Mahatfara and the Cdta-bhafa, These 
designations can all, in some recognisable form or other, be traced in 
Gupta records, as will be seen presently. 

The Scythian and Kusana officials like the Bdjiika, Lekhnka, 
Matisaciva^ Aiiidfya^ Malta send pati, Dandandyaka in the higher cadres 
while minor government servants like the Ordmika, can similarly be 
noticed in the inscriptions of the Gupta period. 


II. The ’ot of the Administration — The King. 

1. The King and his Titles 

The king, being the sovereign head of the State and the princes 
being of royal blood, were graced with certain titles of supremacy, 
power, and grandiloquence. The Kautaliyan and the Scythian title of 
Mah(irfija, given to the king, while royal princes christened by the 
designations of Rdjan and KumCtra, can fortunately be found in the 
epigraphs of the Gupta age. 

It may, however, be noticed here that in Gupta times some more 
high sounding and bombastic titles were given to the sovereign as 
can be noticed from their documents. The emperor in the Gupta 
inscriptions was called by various titles. Among them are MaM- 
rajddhirdja (supreme king of kings) and Paramabhattdraka (one who 
is supremely entitled to reverence or homage),^ which signified the 
assumption of supreme power. Princes like Ghatbtkaca, or Sri Gupta, 
the founder of the imperial Guptas, called themselves simply Mahd' 
rdjas.^ An emperor like Kumara Gupta I sometimes called himself 
Maharaja only,* while a feudatory like Matrvisnu also adopted the same 
title.* The Parivrajaka rulers of Ucchakalpa, the kings of Valabhi, 
and the Vakatakas invariably styled themselves Mah&rdjas} More 
grandiose titles were also adopted. Dharasena IV of Valabhi in addition 
to the two titles of Mahardjadhiraja and Paramahhatffl raka, assumed 
by the Gupta emperors, is called Paramesvara (supreme lord) and 

> Fleet, op. ciu, (I), pp. lo, I/: ( 3 ). P- 25 - 

» Ibid., (13), p. 54. 

• Ibid., (II), p. 47. 

* Ibid., (19), p. ^ 

» Ibid., (21), p. 97 ; (22), p. 104 ; (24), pp. 1X1-12 ; (38), p. I68 ; ($6), p. 248. 
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Cakraoartin (emperor).^ The Mandasor stone inscription of Yasddhar- 
man and Visnuvardhana ascribed to A. D. 533-34, reveals how 
the latter was called by the title of Paramesvara,^ These three 
titles mentioned above were evidently symbols of paramount sover- 
eignty. ^iladityadeva VII of Valabhi is given these titles.-^ Some- 
times even independent rulers like Sasankadeva called themselves 
MaMsdmanta,^ This title was used together with the epithet Mahdrdja 
in the case of the illustrious Varunasena, in about the seventh century. ^ 

It may here be noticed that Kalidasa too refers to certain 
titles of royalty. In his works the king is called Edjan,^ SdmrdtJ 
Narapati^ Deva,^ Cakravartin,'^ Aprafimthn,^^ Bhattdraka}^ and Asahya 
Vikrama}^ A ruler, according to him, was considered a universal 
monarch, when he became the lord of twelve kings.^'^ Almost all of 
these titles adorned the names of Gupta monarchs. 

2. The Queen and her Titles 

The queen of the emperor was also crowned with certain titles 
of honour. The wife of Candra Gupta II was styled as Mahddevl 
Dhruvadevi.ii This title was imitated by the queens of the 
Parivrajaka Maharajas of Ucchakalpa.^^ Sometimes the reigning 
queen was granted one or two more titles. The glorious Konadevi, 
wife of the king Adityasenadeva, is called Paramabhaftdrikardjfll 
tmhddevi}^ This title of Parainabhaffdrikd (lit. she who is supremely 
entitled to respect or veneration), the feminine of the imperial title, 
was one of the customary titles of empresses, especially of the 
Later Guptas of Magadha.^'^ Among the Maukharis lesser titles of 

^ Fleet, op. at., (39), p. 183. 

Ibid., (35), p. 156. 

8 Ibid., (39), p. 189. 

* Ibid,, (78), p. 284. 

Ibid., (80), p. 289. 

** SSk., Act V, p. 65. 

' Raghu., II, 5, p. 31. 

^ §nk., Act V, pp. 66, 67. 

» Ibid., 

Ibid., Act VII. p. 118. 

“ Cf. Mm., Act HI, p. 73 ; Act IV, p. 118. 

Raghu., IV, 52, p. 85. 

Ibid,, IX, 15, p, 186 : upagai-^dpi ca man^alaMhi tUp anuditdnya^itmapavdranah 
(Parab. ed. 1882). 

Fleet, op. cit, (10), p. 44. 

Ibid., (26), p. 119; (28) p. 128. 

Ibid., (45), p. 212. 

Ibid, (46), p. 217. " 
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this nature were used. The mother of the Mahdrclja Adityavarman 
was the Bhattarakadevi Jayasvamini.^ From these titles it should 
not be inferred that queens in Gupta times could rule in their own 
right as queens. 

During the age of the Guptas usually the emperor reigned indepen- 
dently in his own right, owing to a school of political thinkers, 
who thought that the natural limitations of women debarred them 
from becoming good administrators." But there were certain exceptions 
to this usage. Candra Gupta I, the first emperor -of the Gupta 
dynasty ruled his kingdom jointly with his Licchavi queen Kumara- 
devi, as their names and efHgies appear on their coins, ^ probably 
as the result of a political compromise. Only in the Asvamedha 
type of coins issued by Samudra Gupta is found the image of his 
chief queen (Daitadevl), while in almost all the coins of rulers after 
Candra Gupta I, instead of the effigy of the queen, appears the figure 
of the goddess Laksmi. In the fourth century, however, the Vakataka 
queen Prabhavati Gupta, ruled for nearly twenty years as regent 
during the minority of her sons Divakarasena and Pravarasena II. ^ 

Except in exceptional cases, the queen in the Gupta age does not 
appear to have been entrusted with responsible duties of administra- 
tion. One of these exceptional circumstances seems to have been 
during the minority of the heir-apparent, although the Queen-Mother 
was a widow, when, as in the case of Prabhavati Gupta, 
the queen undertook all the responsibility of the administration 
as though she were the king herself. In support of this presump- 
tion it may be seen that Bana has fortunately left an account of 
the prerogatives of the Chief Queen, probably of his day, although the 
allusion is, as usual in his romance Kddainbarh to fictitious persons. 
“Charmed by her (Madira, the wife of Citraratha, a Gandharva ruler) 
countless virtues, he (Citraratha) showed his favour by giving her the 
title of Chief -Queen (Mahd-dem) bearing with it cowrie, sceptre and 
umbrella, marked by a golden throne, and placing all the zenana below 
her — a woman’s rarest glory 1 ^ As Bana, in the course of enumerat- 
ing the rights of the Chief-Queen, evidently does not mention any of 
the privileges allotted to her in the machinery of State administra- 
tion, it may be presumed that usually the Chief Queen did not parti- 
cipate in matters of administration during the regime of the Guptas. 

* Fleet, 0p. ciu ( 47 ). P« 221 

* Cf. Majjhima NikSya, III, pp. 65-66. (P. T. S.) ; Arthasasira, Bk. IV, Ch. Ill, pp. I75-76. 

* Allan, op* ciu, pp. 8-1 1. 

* E, /., XV, no. 4, pp. 42-44. 

^ Bana, KildaMart, p. 140. 
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3. Powers of the king. 

The powers of the king in the Gupta age were absolute. As all the 
land was virtually State property, the king could make gifts of it to any 
one whom he liked. Such an inference is borne out by epigraphic evi- 
dence,^ A monarch could issue orders to build temples, install images 
therein, construct dams, " command officers and cultivators regard- 
ing grants,'"^ appoint and promote officers although such offices were 
hereditary. * An officer like Viqaxjapati ^arvanaga so appointed, for 
instance by Skanda Gupta, is said to have “been accepted (with favour) 
by his feet,”® The king could give shelter to foreigners who came to 
settle down in his country, ^ impose, recover and remit taxes, ^ lead 
armies,® and exercise power of life and death over his subjects, whom 
he could either expel from his State or on whom he could inflict even 
corporal punishment,^ as he was evidently the final authority in 
judicial affairs. That is possibly the reason why Kalidasa has laid 
down that the king’s decision in matters of justice was considered 
final,^® But he could be approached only at his leisure.^^ He was 
interviewed by his officers like the Chamberlain with auspicious excla- 
mations like “May Your Majesty be victoriously’^ 

Sometimes his powers were also defined. A minister investigated 
into the incomes of people and if there was a case for consideration he 
reported it to the king. It was probably the tradition that, if a leading 
sea-merchant perished at sea, the ownership of his store of wealth lapsed 
to the king, who, however, appears to have instituted enquiries re- 
garding possible claimants, before finally appropriating it for himself.’® 
Probably there was the tradition, rather than the actual practice, of 
recovering from hermits and such persons dwelling in the forests, one- 
sixths of the produce of wild grains.’* He was expected to collect taxes 
from his people for their welfare alone,’® and had the right of granting 

^ C/. Fleet, op. ciU, (12), p. 52 ; also see infra, Ch. V, Sect. I. 

a lUd., (10), p. 45 ; (13), p. 56; (14)1 P 64. 

8 lUd., (12), p. 52; (38), p. 169; (41), P. 199. 

* Ibid., (6), p. 35 ; (14), p, 63. 

^ Ibid., (16), p. 71. 

® Ibid., (18), pp. 84, 85. 

' Ibtd.,{ 29 ), p. 132; ( 3 l)» P* 138. 

8 Ibid., (33), p. 148; (I), pp. 12-16. 

® Cf. Yuan Chwang, op. ciu, I, p. 344 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ctL, I, p. 215, 

iuk.. Act VI, p. 80. 

Ibid., Act VI, p. 81. Cf. Bana, Harsacarita, pp. 48-49, 56. 

^8 IHd., p. 97. 

Ibid., pp. 98-99. 

Ibid., Act II, p. 27. 

*8 Raghu., I, p. 8: prajdndm^^a bhUtydrihatp sa tdbhyo balim-agrahit. 

30 
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them villages, the owners of which, during a royal progress, came 
forward to bless their benefactor, presented him with offerings (arghya) 
and represented their grievances to him ; ^ while cowherds visited him 
with gifts of newly made ghee^ He always appears to have moved 
about under the aegis of an umbrella^ and invariably rested in royal 
tents during his periodical visitations in his dominions. The king 
apparently considered as sources of revenue “jewels from mines, corn 
from corn-fields and elephants from forests."^ 

4. Ideals of Good Government. 

The inscriptions of the Gupta rulers reveal how certain ideals 
were expected of good administrators, although it is difficult to 
state whether or not they were actually observed in practice. As the 
Allahabad stone pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta suggests, a 
king like him protected the people, ‘built the pale of religion,' 
supported the miserable, the poor, the helpless and the affli(‘.ted, 
restored the wealth of the various kings whom he conquered, 
patronised the arts and celebrated the rites of the observances of 
mankind. The Mathura stone inscription of Candra Gupta II 
tells us that he was the giver of (many) millions of lawfully 
acquired cows and gold, and was the restorer of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice.^ In the Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda Gupta, dated 
A. D. 457-58, it is related that in this king's reign, “no man among 
his subjects falls away from religion, (and) there is no one who is 
distressed, (or) in poverty, (or) in misery, (or) avaricious, or who, 
worthy of punishment, is over-much put to torture."' The Alina 
copper plate grant of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67, relates how 
Dharasena IV, ‘intensified the happiness of the earth by the lenient 
levying of taxes',® while Dhruvasena III levied ‘according to proper 
custom taxes from his enemies’ lands ^ Another of the king's 
duties was to look to the regulation of all castes and stages 
of religious life as is claimed to have been the case with 
Harsa’s father, Prabhakaravardhana.'® In the inscriptions of the 

* Raghu.t 1, 44» P* gnimi^sv-atma visj^s{esn ytipacihulsu yajvanaf/L See also, Ibid.i 
V, 41, p. 138. 

“ Ibid,, 45, p. 16. 

® Ibid,, IV, 85, p. 93. 

* Ibid,, XVII, 66, p. 360. 

^ Fleet, op, cit., (l), pp. 12, 14, 15. 

« Ibid,, (4), p. 28; (10), p. 44 ; (I2), p. 51 ; (61), p. 259- 

' Ibid,, (14), p. 62. 

" Ibid,, (39), p. 183. 

’ Ibid., (39), p. 184. 

JMd., (52), p. 232. 
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Parivrajaka Mahdrajas there appears a more or less stereo-typed 
ideal. In the Khoh copper plate grant of Mahdrdja Hastin dated 
A. D. 475 76, it is recorded how he was “ the giver of thousands of 
cows, and elephants, and horses, and gold, and many lands; who was 
earnest in paying respect to (his) spiritual preceptor, and (his) father 
and mother; was extremely devoted to the gods and Brahmins.’' i 
In the Ohammak plate of Pravarasena II, the Vaka^ka king, certain 
Brahmanas were advised to observe the seven cardinal principles of 
political good conduct towards the State. They were ensured the 
enjoyment of the grant provided they committed no treason against 
the kingdom consisting of the seven constituent parts, ^ slew no 
Brahmanas, became no thieves, adulterers and prisoners of kings, did 
not wage war, and committed no wrong to other villages.’^ 

6. The Problem of administration 

The problem of administration was not considered a simple mat- 
ter in this age of great conquests and large empires. Kalidasa, for 
instance, thought that kingship is like the sun-shade handle held with 
one's own hand^. He tells us that the duty of the ruler was to 
protect all grades and orders'^ This responsibility of kingship has also 
been ably expressed by Dandin in a rather picturesque manner. “ The 
tree of government," he says, — whose five-fold root is wise-planning, 
whose double stem is prestige, whose four branches are energy, whose 
seventy-two leaves are the counsellors, whose six twigs are the six 
expedients, whose flower is power, and the fruit, success — should bene- 
fit its governor. But so wide are its ramifications that one needs a 
companion for full explanation "®. This complexity of administration 
was not unknown to Kalidasa for he refers to the Tirfha,%^ a technical 
term familiar to Kautalya who enumerates them in the following way : 
Mahfri - purohi ta-seiiapafi - raja- dan vdri k - ahtarvasika- pram sir - samdharfr- 
saiimdhdir - pradesfr - lulf/aka- pauraiifdvahdr/ka - kclrniQiifikn - mahtriparisa- 
dadhijoksa-danda-dnrri'diilapclhdlavfkesiL^ But even in those days the 
finance department was considered the most essential and the importance 

‘ Fleet, op, ciu, (21), p. 97; see also (22), p. 104; (23), p. 109; (25), p. II5. 

* The SaptUnga consists of the king, his ministers, allies, territory, fortress, army, 
treasury. 

* Fleet, op. ciu, (55), p. 242. 

^ Act V, 6, p. 66 : rUjyafjt svafuisiadhria damjam-iv-dta pairatiu 

^ Ibid,, p. 68 : varnUsramUnZm raksitiL 

® Datiqin, DasahmUracariia, p. 223. 

” Raghu^t XVn, 68, p. 560. Mallinatha comments thus on the word Mrtlddn^mantr- 
ddy^ 04 f^S'^tmaka tlrihaparyaitap Ibid,, p. 361, 

* Kautalya, Arthaidstra, Bk I, ch. IV, text, p. 20 ; also see MahnbhUrata, 1 , 142 p. 421. 
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of finance is stressed by Dandin when he observes that “ the best 
measures of regulation are dependent on money and there is nothing 
more fatal than weakness in that department/'' 

HI. Details of Administration 

The king, without doubt, was the central and chief authority as- 
sisted, as will be seen presently, by a body of subordinate officials. 
He must have received ambassadors, and conducted business in a hall of 
audience {upasthdnahhuim) as can be observed from the Kahaum stone 
pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta dated A. D. 460-1.® There must 
have existed various grades of special officials whose duties can 
sometimes be made out from their designations. For example the 
Deo Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II refers to a Mahdpraflhdro^ 
indicating that there were similar officials of a lower grade. Not 
only were there gradations among officers, distinguishing one from 
the other, but there were several types of officials the nature of 
whose duties is sometimes ambiguous and sometimes clear. We 
may now proceed to examine in greater detail the cadres and the 
duties of most of these officials. 

1. Gupta Officials : A Survey 

During Samudra Gupta's reign, “ whose officers were always em- 
ployed in restoring the wealth of the various kings who had been 
conquered by the strength of his arms," ' it is possible to gather some 
information about these officials. Mention is made during this 
monarch's reign, in his Allahabad prasasfi of Dhruvabhiiti, who is 
called Mahadamlandynka, and Harisena Tilabhattaraka, entitled the 
Sahdhivigrahika, the Minister for Peace and War, and a Kurndrdmdfya, 
evidently a counsellor of the heir-apparent prince^ That this prince 
was probably selected by the king from among his sons may be inferred 
from the words of Candra Gupta I, for referring to Samudra Gupta 
his Allahabad prasasti states: “Verily (he is) worthy to govern the 
whole world." The Mahadavdandyaka^ clearly indicating a gradation 
among such officers, who must have been his subordinates, does not 
suggest that there was any real separation between civil and military 
duties. The Dandandyaka, who is also called in different inscriptions 

^ Dandin, op. ciu, p. 224, text, p. 145. 

» Fleet, op. ciU, (15), p. 67. 

* Ibid., (46), p. 218. 

* Ibtd.f (l), p* 14* 

^ Ibid., p. 16. 

® lUd., p. 12. 
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as Ddrj>dika or Ddn4opdsika} evidently performed military and civil 
duties as similar officials did much later in Vijayanagara times. 
Sometimes, inscriptions equate Danddbhinafhn with Camapa, obviously 
making him a military commander, but Dr Beni Prasad remarks that 
by them “on the whole judicial officers are meant.”- It would be inter- 
esting to know the grounds for such an assertion. The Smi fhirigrahika 
does not, from its obvious meaning, appear to evoke such complica- 
tions, but it is known that such an officer called Virasena, appointed 
to this office, by hereditary descent, for .arranging problems connected 
with peace and war (anvat/a-pt'dpia-sacimjf) vijdprla ,^andhivigraho}}), 
accompanied a king in person." That such an office also had grada- 
tions is known from the title of Suryadatta, the great grandson of 
the Avmtya Vakra, who is called Mahdu^ahdhivigruhika during the 
times of Mahdrdja Hastin.* This office of Amdiya was known to 
Sukra, who reckoned him to be one among the ten departmental 
heads of a State.'* One of such Amdhja^^ was to assist the prince, 
probably a Viceroy or Crown-Prince as in Saraudra Gupta's case. 
But there is no doubt that there was, even in far later times, an official 
whom iSukra calls Pradham,^ for, during the reign of Mahabhava 
Gupta I who is called Yayati, there was a chief minister named 
SMharana {sddhdrana ndmni mahfri UJaka)J 

Other officers are also mentioned in the records of this period. 
The Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta's reign speaks of 
an Uparika who must have been a revenue officer, an Agralidrika^ an 
official in charge of the agralidra which was often granted as a gift 
by kings, a Saidkika, the superintendent of sulka, tolls or customs, 
and a Oaulmika, the superintendent of giilma or woods.*^ According to 
Sukra, however, the Goulmika was the chief of thirty foot-soldiers.^ 
Over all these superintendents there must have been the chief superin- 
tendents called Snrvddhyaksas,^^ but it cannot be made out whether 
they were central or provincial officials. 

* Fleet, op, ctu, (46), p. 2l8 ; (38), p. 170. 

* Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India, p. 295. 

® Fleet, op, at,, (6), p. 35 : rdjhaiv^dha sah-Ugatah. 

* Ihid,, (22), p. 105. 

^ Sukraniti, Ch. II, 11. 141-43, p. 68, (Sarkar). 

Ibid,, p. 70, III. 16873. 

" Fleet, Records of the Smauathk Kin^s of Katah, E, /., III. p. 349 * 

* Ibid,, C, I, /., Ill, (12), p. 52. 

^ §ukraniti, Ch, II, p. 78, //, 281-5. 

Fleet, op, cit, (55), p. 241: ** Wherefore our obedient and high-^born officers, 
employed in the office of General Superintendents.”: yat^dsmdt sahtakdh sarvddhyaks- 
Mhiy^ga-miyuktd. Fleet offered no explanation. Pires simply follows Dr. Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, Cf, The MaukhUris, p. 170. (1934)- 
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Whenever the king went about in his kingdom, it is possible that 
many of his officials accompanied him, because in contemporary 
inscriptions the officers already referred to are mentioned, while 
officials of the grama are also addressed. The Deo-Baranark 
inscription of Jivita Gupta II mentions the Taklvafakas, whom 
Dr Bhagavanlal Tndraji supposed to be the forerunners of the 
modern DJtfas: or messenger*?, Simakch^asi or boundary 

markers, Ihljapufra.^ (whom Fleet takes to be, strangely enough, tlie 
king's messengers), Rdjdmd/t/ffi, Maliddandinaapikd.^, Mahdpra^lhdrai^^ 
Knmdrdmdfya!^, Rdjaslhdint/as, Uparika.^ (whose designations have 
already been e,\plained) CaurOddharanikas^, entrusted with the 
extermination of thieves, Ddndikas and Ddijdapdsikas, who may be 
called chastisers. These officers were possibly recorded in the 
grades which they occupied in the Gupta administration, for there 
is evidence, as will be shown presently, to support such a conclusion. 

Even later, in the nintli century under Dharmapaladeva, for 
instance, most of these officials survived. The Khalimpur plate of 
this king mentions officials like the Ildjan, Tidjannka^ Rdjaputra, 
lidjdmdfya, Sendpaii, Visayapati, Bhdgapati, Sa^fd'ihikida (apparently 
denoting superintendents or controllers of the sas(dma or the sadbhdga 
being one-sixths of the produce due to the king), Dandapasika, 
Doydasakti, Cauroldharanika, Daii^sddhasddhanika, DTda, KhoJa, OamcV 
gamika, Abhiiavarmdna, besides inspectors of elephants, horses, cows, 
buffaloes, boats, goats, sheep, and Tdrika (probably the overseers of 
ferries, tolls and forests), Sonlkika, Oaulmtka, Taddynkfaka, Viiiiyukfnka, 
all dependent on the king’s feet.^ The officer Viniyakfakoy who is 
placed below the Ayiikfaparusa in Gupta inscriptions, was no doubt 
a different type of subordinate whose duties cannot be definitely 
stated, while the Divira and Lekhnka^, — who also figure in the 
Sukramti,^ in which, however, they are stated to be officers entrusted 
with the duty of looking to the number of soldiers and their pay, — 
evidently signify the several clerical grades. 

2. The Cadres of Gupta Officials 

Now that several officials of the Gupta administration have been 
noticed, it may be ascertained whether or not there was any system 
in the gradation of such officers. No extant record precisely reveals 

‘ Bhagwanlal Indraji, A. S- L /?., XVI, pp. 68, 73. Cf. Fleet, C. /. Ill, (46), p. 217. f.n. 
would suggest that TalSv^aka is possibly the north Indian counter-part of the Karnataka 
iala^v^rika, the village watchman, on the analogy of other terms: viz., kulka^sunkay 
vitli^hitXii etc, 

* E. L, IV, no. 34, p. 253. 

« Fleet, cp, ctu, (27), p. 123. 

^ ^ukranitit Ch. II, IL 293^4, p. 79. 

^ Cf. /. A., VI, p. 10, for some comments on these terms. 
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this information and consequently it may be obtained only by a com- 
parative study of contemporary and some post- Gupta inscriptions. In 
these epigraphs, as will be seen presently, several officers are many 
a time mentioned one after another. This order is repeated in some 
Gupta inscriptions themselves, and moreover, as several of these 
officials are recorded in more or less the same order, in the epigraphs 
of the Palas of Bengal, the political successors of the Later Guptas 
of Magadha, it is possible that these officials were addressed by the 
king in their original order of importance in the Gupta or Pala 
administrative systems. 

Sometimes, however, as in the Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivita 
Gupta 11, the immediate officers, though petty, were first addressed, 
but this practice was, after all, an exception and not the general rule. 

Gupta aod Feudatory Rulers Non^Gupta Rulers Age of Non-Gupta- Records 

Samudra Gupta : Sahlki- Sankaragana : Raja- A. D. 595. 

V i (j r a h i k a - kiiiudrdniahja- sd mahfa-hhoijika - visayapaii- 
mahddandamnjaka} rdsfra-grama-mahattar-ddhi- 

karik-adin} 

^ Skanda Gupta Buddharaja: A. D. 609. 

Saulkika’ijaulndka? ta~bh6gika-vi§ayapati-rd§tra- 

(jrdma - mahattar- ddhikdrik- 
adin} 

Jivita Gupta II: Taldva- Harsavardhana : Mahdsd- A. D. 606-48. 

iaka - data - isunakannakara- niahta-niahdrdja-daussddha - 
rdjapatra-rdjdmdfya-m aha- sddliaaika - prumdidra - raja - 
dandandyaka-m a h d p r ail- sthdniya- kumdrcl maty- Opari- 

hdra pramd fa-kumdrd- ka- vi^ayapati- bhata-cd{a - sa - 

nidifya - rdjastluudy - oparika- vak-ddin^ 
cauroddharaiiika- dand i k a 
dandapd^ika? 

Dhruvasenal: Ayuktaka- Bhaskaravarman : „ „ 

vi niyuktaka-drdhgika-mahat- faprdpayitcl -slmapraddfd- 
tay^a-cMa-bhaia-dhruvadhika- nydyakaranika-v yavahdri- 
ranika'dandapds? k-ddin* kdyastha- sdsayitd- lekhayitd- 

bhdriddgdrddhikrla - mahasd- 
mahia - utkhetayitd -sekya- 
kdra,^ 

DharasenaII:&rmn = dt;- Dantivarman-i?d^(rapa/4- A. D. 867. 
Ayuktaka-viniyuktaka-drdh- vi§ayapati- grdmakata - 

* Fleet, op, ciUt (i), p. lO. ' E. /., IX, no. 45, (text), p. 297. 

* Ibid., (12), p. 216. ^ Ibid., XII, no. 7, p. 34, 

® Ibid., (46), p. 216. ® Ibid., VII, no. 22, p. 158. 

* Ibid., XII, no. I3, p. 75. 

* XI, no. 9, p, 107 ; also see pp. lio, 113, 115. Sometimes when enumerating 
a Hst of contemporaiy ofiBicial®, as in no. IV, pertaining to the reign of Dhruvasena I, 
the VirnyuHaka is left out See p. 115, 
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GupU lad Feudatory Rulers Non-Gupta Rulers Age of Non-Gupta*Recofdi 

f/ika - mahafiara - cd^a - h]iu{a- iiiyuklak-^d d h i k d r i k a-vam-- 
(/hruvtldhikaramka^d d \h da- paka-mohattar^ddln} 
pdslka - rajof^thdrnya - kumd- 
rdmafy-ddin} 


Devapaladeva: Edja- A. D. 985-1013 

ra tjuka- rdjdpufraka - rdjd md - 
fya- mahdkdrtidkrlika - mahd- 
da7i4(i'ndyaka - mahdprailhd’ 
ra- mahdsdmahta - mahadauh 
mdhasddhanika- inahdkumd - 
rdmdtya-pramdfr-sarabhah - 
<ja - rdjasthdniy -oparika- 
visayapat i-dasdparddh ika- 
caurOddharamka - ddnclika- 
dandapasika - saulktka - (/aul - 
mtka - k§etrapdla - kOfapdla - 
khari4cirak§a - laddyuktaka- 
viniyukfaka- hasty' asv' Ostru' 
nail - 6aZa - vydprtoka - kisoru' 
vadavd'gO - inahi^tj' ddhikrta' 
data' prai§a7},ika - (janidga- 
niika’abhitavararndriaka'tari' 
ka’tarapatika'Cdfa'bhaia.^ 


Sangrama Gupta ; not later than 

rdi nl-rdjapaira'pdtra 'imhd' 12 th cen tury . 
sandhi vigrahika - mahdvyii' 
hapati'inahddhikdrika'inahd' 
nmdi'ddhikdrika'mahdmahai' 
lara - mahdpUupaii - inahasd- 
dlianika - mahdksapatalika - 
mahdpralihdr'a - inahadhar - 
mddhikaraiiika - inahdkarand 
dhyak§a - vdrttinaibahdhika' 
mahdkatuka - mahautthitdsu' 
nika-mahdda7}4^'^dyaka' 
mahdddnika' rnahdpd ncak ul i' 
ka' mahdsdmahta 'rdr^aka- 
mahdsre§tjiiddnika - dhulidd- 
nika^ghaftapala’ khaydapdla- 
narapafi'gulmapati'nau'bala' 
vydprta'g6'mahi§ {y)-db (d) 
i'VQ4o.V'ddhyak§'ddin^^ 


» /. B. B. B. -4. S., L, (N. S). p. 23 ; » B. /., VI, no, 28, p. 292. 

Fleet, op. ciu, {38), p. 166. » B. /., XVII, no, i;, p. 325. 

« /. B., 0. R. V, Pt rv, p. 593, pp. 588-89* 
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3. Remarks 

These lists of officials may now be classified for detailed 
examination. As the inscriptions of Samudra Gupta, Skanda Gupta 
and Jivita Gupta II, when compared with the epigraphs of non-Gupta 
rulers as indicated above, reveal, most probably these officials must 
have been named in the order of importance in the official cadres. 
Among these officers those of the greatest importance were the 
Edjapurusa (either the prince or man in the king's service), 
Rdjardjanyaka (the petty prince), Bdjaputra (prince), Rdjamdtya 
(counsellor of the king), MaMsahdhiiiyrahika (the Great Minister for, 
War and Peace), Mahaki^apatartka (the Great Keeper of records), 
Mahdsdnmita (the Groat Feudatory)) Mahdsenapaii^ (the Great Com- 
mander), Mahdpraflhdra (the Great Chamberlain or door-keeper) 
Mahddausddhasddhanika (Great Door-keeper or superintendent of 
villages),^ Alaliddandaudyaka (the Great Judge, police officer, magis- 
trate or general), MahdkiiniCu dnidtya (the Great Counsellor to the 
princes or heir-apparent). 

The king s immediate subordinates were the princes royal and 
their advisers. Mention is first made of the Rdjapurusa (prince), 
Rdjarnjdmjaka (the petty prince), Rdjapulra (the prince) and the 
Rdjdnidtya (the counsellor of kings). 

Next to these came those officials prefixed with the honorific 
mahd “great". The title of Maharaja was used, for instance, by the 
father and grand-father of Samudra Gupta,^ and the Saka kings, who 
must have been certainly paramount rulers,® Later it was applied to 
feudatories. The Udayagiri cave inscription of Candra Gupta II, 
pertaining to the year 82 (A. D. 401-2) refers to Sanaktoika Alahdrdja 
and Maharaja Visnudasa.'* 

The prefix mahd appears to have been applied to quite a number 
of officers. The Allahabad stone pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta 
refers to the Mahd dai^dandy aka Harifena,^ the Bijayagadh stone 
inscription of the Yaudheyas mentions oflScers like the Mohdrdja and 
Mahdsendpati,^ while the Nirmand copper plate grant of Afahdsdmanta 

^ Cf. Bohtlingk und Roth, SanskrihWdrter buck, III, p, 787 ; Aptc, Tlie Practical 
Sanskrit^English Dictionary p, 582, (1890). 

® Fleet op. ciL, (l), p. 15. 

3 A. S, L R., Ill, pp. 31-32. 

^ Fleet, op. ciu, (3), p. 25. 

^ lUd.^ (I), p. 16. 

« Md.y (58), p, 252. 
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and Mahdnlja Samudrasena calls the illustrious Varunasena Mafia- 
scimahta and Maharaja} It is possible that there was a Malta- 
kamarCimdiya in the administration of the Guptas, though none of 
their inscriptions refers to such an official. The Khoh copper 
plate grant of Maharaja Hastin, dated A. D. 482-83, refers to the 
Mahdsahdhivigrahika? In the Alina copper plate grant of Siladitya 
VII, dated A. D. 766-67, reference is made to the Mahdsari)adai}dandyaka 
Mahdpraflhdra and the Mahdk^apatalika} A Dataka is called by the 
additional official designation of Mahdhakidhikrta in the Khoh copper 
plate grant of Maharaja Sarvanatha, dated A. D. 516-17. In the 
Kasia stone inscription, assigned to the end of the fifth century, 
Haribala is styled as the Malta vihdrasmniin} 

The title of Mahdkdrtdkrtika was applied to Dhruvasena I of 
Valabhi, as can bo seen from his Vala grant of Gupta Saiiicat 216, 
A. D. 536-37.^ 

It may therefore be concluded that the title auilid or “great" 
was evidently conferred on feudatories like a Maharaja or a 
Mahdsdmahfa and heads of the departments. The head of the 
department of justice was called Mahadandandyaka, that of the army, 
Mdhdsendpati or Mahdbaladhikrta; that of peace and war, Mahd- 
sahdhivigrahika; that of state records, Mahdksapatalika; that of the 
counsellors of princes, Mahdkuntdrdindtya; that of the door-keepers or 
chamberlains, Malulprallhdra; and possibly that of the keepers of the 
vihdras of Buddhist monasteries, Mahdvihdraavdmin. 

IV. Central Administration. 

1. The King's Council. 

These feudatories, princes and high officials probably comprised 
the “Kings Council.” Though who precisely constituted such an 
assembly cannot be made out, owing to the lacunte in the epigraphs 
themselves, one of the duties of such a Council seems to have been the 
authority to exercise the approval or disapproval of a successor to the 
throne. This supposition is suggested by the manner in which Samudra- 
Gupta was selected as his heir by Candra Gupta I. The Allahabad 

* Fleet, op, cit,t (8o), p. 289. 

« Jbtd,t (221 P- 105 . 

* fbtd., (39), pp. 178, 190. 

* Ibid,, (30), p. 134, also see (28), p. 129 ; (23) p, 109. 

» /. A,, IV, p. 105, 1. 14. f. 
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pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta relates how, “being looked at 
(with envy) by the faces, melancholy (fhrough the rejection of 
themselves) of others of equal birth, ivhile the attendants of the court 
breathed forth the deep sighs {of happiness) was bidden by his father 
who exclaiming ‘Verily {Ite is) worthy/ embraced him/' ' As the 
prasn^fi clearly states, such a selection was made in an assembly 
[s(ihhnC\s(icchaiKtsitesiif, and it is obvious that such an assembly was 
called the Sabtia, Again, as the Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda 
Gupta reveals, Samudra Gupta in his turn preferred Candra Gupta 
TI, evidently to some of his other sons (Rama Gupta?), for this 
record tells us that he was “accepted" by Samudra Gupta. It may 
be noticed that this phrase of “ approval " was also applied to persons 
appointed to the posts of Visnyapati,^ and to the granting of patronage 
to feudatories with the title of Maharaja as can be proved from the 
Eran stone inscription of Budha Gupta. This epigraph reveals that, 
while Budha Gupta was king, Maharaja Matrvisnu's younger brother 
Dhanyavisnu was “accepted with favour" by him,^ evidently as his 
successor. This can also be confirmed by the Eran stone inscription 
of Toramana.^ It may here be observed that in the Bilsad stone 
inscription of Kumara Gupta I, dated A. D. 415-16, mention is made 
of one Dhruvasarraan who was honoured by the Council {Parisadd 
mdnitena).^ Evidently the Pari sad constituted the Council of Ministers, 
while the Sabhd was the great assembly of the ministers and feudatories 
in the administration of the Gupta empire. 

2. The Council of Ministers 

This Council of Ministers, which is alluded to in the Bilsad 
stone pillar inscription of Kumara Gupta I, is clearly referred to in 
the works of Kalidasa as the Mahtfi Parisad. Such a political assembly 
was invested with certain powers. According to Kalidasa, the officer 
called the Chamberlain {KaUcuki) acted as a medium between the 

king and the Council, probably when the latter was not present 

during its proceedings. This can be inferred from a passage in the 

Mdlavikdgnimitrarn, in which a Chamberlain, for instance, says thus to 
the king: “Victory to the King. The minister {Amdtya) sends this 
message to his sovereign. The King s plan is auspicious. This is 
what the ministers {Mahfri Parisad) also thought."^ From this 

' Fleet, op. at, (lo), p. 45. Italics not in brackets mine. 

8 Ibid.. (I), p. 6. 

® Ibid., p. II. 

* Ibid.. (19), p. 9a 

® Ibid.. (36), p. 160. 

® Ibid., (10), p. 44, 

" MdL, Act* V P* 152 , Tawney, trans., p. 77 . 
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allusion it appears that the Council apparently conveyed its decisions 
through the Amatya concerned to the King who, of course, was 
approached by the Chamberlain, Probably a proposal was placed 
before the Council of Ministers, who considered over this matter 
and conveyed its final decision to the king through the Chamberlain. 
Therefore it appears that the ministers deliberated over what the 
king stated or set forth and finally conveyed their considered opinion 
which was submitted to the king for his orders. In fact, whatever 
the king himself desired was set forth before the Council and when 
the king’s orders were received, they were at once conveyed back to 
the Council. The king in this play on hearing that two kings 
would remain firm in their allegiance to him, says thus to his 
Chamberlain: “Tell the Council then to send the general Virasena 
written instructions to this effect.”^ From this passage it is clear 
that civil and military affairs were considered and decided by the 
Council and approved of by the king. But it may be remembered 
that the Minister did not act alone in arriving at decisions, for he 
appears to have only communicated the king’s decision to the 
Council of Ministers, although the final approval only lay in all 
likelihood with the ruler himself, who seems to have been the repository 
of all authority. In the same play the Chamberlain remarks: 
“Kingl The minister sends the following message, which I was 
prevented from delivering before by another matter arising: “We 
have considered what ought to be done with reference to Vidarbha, 
I should like now to hear the King's opinion." ^ 

It is interesting to watch the reaction to such a request. To this 
request the king said : “ Maudgalya, I wish to establish the two cousins 
Yajnasena and Madhavasena as joint-rulers : let them rule separate 
divisions, the north and south banks of the Varada To this 
decision the Chamberlain replied: “King! I will announce this 
decision to the council of ministers."*'^ From this delibration it 
appears as though the Council was asked to think over important 
problems of administration like the appointment of two princes in 
particular divisions of a State. Not only was this the case but, if 
we can rely on the evidence of Kalidasa, the Council seems to 
have acted as a Council of Regency and it was held responsible for 
making preparation for the coronation of a Crown Prince ( Yuvardjn)} 

' MnUt Act. V, p. 152, Tawney, trans., p. 78. 

® Ibid., p. 150, Tawney, Ibid,, p, 77. 

^ Mdl, Act. V, p. 151 : evamhfa Amdtya^parisad^ viJMpayami, 

* Vik, Act V, p. 167. 
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As a consequence of such delibrations there seems to have been 
great personal contact between the Ministers and their sovereign. 
Kalidasa obviously depicts contemporary usage when he describes 
how a minister submitted a dispatch to his sovereign. The king 
is described by Kalidasa as seated with his retinue standing 

apart and attended upon by the minister seated behind him with 
a letter in his hand. The king, looking at his minister who has 
to read the letter, says : Vahatava, what does the king of Vidarbha 
mean?" The Minister replies: “To destroy himself." At this 
answer the king remarks: “I want to hear his dispatch, at once." 
Then the Minister begins to read the dispatch, saying : “ He has 
on the present occasion sent the following answer : “My royal 
brother has informed me that my cousin. Prince Madhavasena, 

who had promised to enter into a matrimonial alliance with my 
royal brother, while proceeding to his court, was on the way attacked 
by one of my wardens of the marches and taken prisoner 

{AhfapdUma avaskandya yrhltah). This man, with his wife and sister, 
I am required to set free out of regard for my royal brother. Now 
my royal brother knows well enough what is the custom of kings 
with the respect to sovereigns of equal birth ; therefore he should 
be impartial in this matter: as for the prince's sister she disappeared 
in the confusion of the capture: I will do my utmost to find her. 
Anyhow my royal brother can certainly ensure Madhavasena's being 
set at liberty. Mark the condition {Sruijaidin ahhisahdhih). If my 
royal brother will set my brother-in-law free, the Maurya (noble) 
minister, whom he has imprisoned, then I will immediately free 

Madhavasena from confinement." These are the contents of the letter." 
To this the king observes: “What? does the foolish fellow presume 
to bargain with me about an exchange of services ? Vahatava 1 
the king of Vidarbha is my natural enemy and sets himself in 
opposition to me: therefore give orders, as before determined, to the 
avenging army under Virasena to root him up, in as much as he 
is numbered among my foes." The Minister listens to these words, 
saying : “ As the king commands." But the king, on reconsideration 
perhaps wanted to know the personal opinion of his minister, so 
he asks him: “Or what do you think about it yourself?" The 
Minister replies : “Your Highness speaks in accordance with the 
treatises on policy. For an enemy that has but lately entered upon 
his kingdom, because he has not taken root in the hearts of his 
subjects, is easy to extirpate, like a tree that is unsteady, because 
it has only lately been planted." On hearing this the king observes : 
“So may the saying of the wise compilers of the treatises (fahtra 
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kdra vacanarii) prove true. For this purpose let the general {Sendpati) 
be ordered to put his troops in motion.” The Minister obeys with 
the words; “It shall be done."' 

Therefore it need not necessarily be maintained that the 
Chamberlain was perhaps the only official who acted as a medium 
between the king and the Council of Ministers for, ns this passage 
shows, if the matter under discussion was of gre«at importance or 
secrecy or if any document had to bo seen by the king himself, then 
the Minister concerned came to him with the relevant document and 
after a personal discussion with him obtained his orders on the point 
at issue. It is interesting also to note how the Sastras were alwaj^s 
consulted in arriving at conclusions. 

This Minister apparently, at least from the context, dealt with 
questions of foreign policy and there were other ministers who were 
entrusted with other portfolios like finance and justice. In the 
Sdkanlahtm mention is made of the Minister {Anidfya) in charge of the 
Royal Treasury. He informed the king that, as there was a good deal 
of calculation work in the treasury, only one plea was looked into 
and the king was requested to notice it as re^'orded (pu/iatudiWi), One 
of such cases appears to have been his decision regarding a certain 
case of succession and proprietory rights as can be seen from the 
following words : “ To the king should go all his (a sea-trader’s) hoard 

of money so the minister writes. But the final decision, of course, 
lay with the king to whom the minister’s opinion was submitted for 
orders. On considering this view of his Amdft/a^ the king decided 
thus: “O! the unborn child is entitled to its parental assets. Go, 
say so to the minister.” ’' Therefore it is evident that the king did 
not in all cases agree with his minister’s view, for he thought over 
the questions submitted to him and arrived at his own conclusions. 

Similarly in the sphere of justice too there was apparently a 
Minister entrusted with the portfolio of justice. If reliance can be 
placed upon the evidence of Kalidasa, during the absence of the king 
in the Court of Law {Dharmdsana)^ a minister took his place and re- 
ported to him an account of the proceedings. In the Sdkiintalam^ for 
example, the king says to VStravati: “Vetravati, in my name, tell 
the minister {Amdfya) Pisuna, that for long wakefulness we did not 
think today of taking the seat of justice, and that any common plea 


^ Mdl. Act I, pp. 15-16, Tawney, trans., pp. 7-9. 

• Sdk,, Act VI, pp. 98-99: r^agUmi iasyUriha saftcaya ityetadamStyha Itkhiianu 

• Ibid; p. 99; namgarhhah pUrvaip rikthatp arhatt-gaccha^vayi amtUyam brUhi* 
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which has been looked into by his lordship should be put on paper and 
submitted."^ This passage gives us the additional information that a 
written report had to be submitted by the Minister concerned regard- 
ing the court proceedings especially in the kings absence. But 
whether a written account of such pioceedings was recorded while the 
king himself was present cannot be verified for lack of evidence. 

Kalidasa consequently alludes to three types of ministers viz., 
those who dealt with foreign policy, finance and justice. On this 
point however some misconception appears to exist about the actual 
designations of these officials. It has been observed that “ Besides 
several heads of departments, Kalidasa alludes to the offices at least 
of three ministers, viz., the Chief Minister, the Minister for Finance, 
Law and Justice. These along with the Yuvaraja possibly consti- 
tuted the Council of Ministers.'*^ It is difficult to agree with this 
view because Kalidasa, who offers so many different designations for 
various officials, calls all of these ministers by the one common 
name of AiiKVtjd. Although Kalidasa refers to the Mahfri (who 
according to Kaulaiya was the chief minister), he does not 
specifically state that the il/a/Vr/, the AfNd/t/as and the Yu card Ja 
constituted tlio Council of Ministers. 

Kalidasa has some further remarks to make regarding ministers 
in general. Sucli (officials were expected to bo experts in politics and 
statesmanship’’, their office was hereditary^ and their intelligence alone 
was expected to protect the subjects for a time.' It is very interest- 
ing to observe how far these characteristics were actually realised 
in practice during this period. He also tells us that this Council of 
Ministers met in the Council Room (Sad6(frhu7ii)y^ where they evidently 
held their deliberations on matters of State. In one place he adds that 
these consultations were held in the greatest secrecy.7 

Kamandaka, likewise, emphasises the greatest secrecy in such 
matters and warns the king against divulgence of state secrets by 
his ministers either through carelessness, talk during sleep, and 
sensuality. He insists that the council meetings were to be held 
in a secluded mansion and into it dwarfs, idiots, eunuchs, women, 

‘ Sak,, Act VI, p. 87: yat-pratyaveksttam paura kHryatp arye^a tat patratp Urdpya 
diyat^fjt HL 

^ Upadhyaya, A. K R, Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, p. 172, (1940) The MaMri 
Mukhya is mentioned in Mudrd., Act II, p. 21. 

8 Raghu., VIII, 17, p. 162. 

* JMd., XII, 12, p. 249. 

® Sak., Act, VI, 31, p. 104. 

« Raghu., Ill, 67, p. 71. 

‘ fbid., XVII, so, p. 356. 
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the crooked, lame, timid and emaciated, were not to be admitted. 
Animals were not permitted to enter its precincts. The Council 
discussed all State affairs, legislated and carried on the administra- 
tion ; in fact he adds that repeated discussion of a case was necessary 
before this body came to a final decision. The king of course could 
veto any case when he thought it fit to do so for some cause or other, 
which is, however, not mentioned. Kamaridaka in fact advises that 
these decisions were to be in accordance with the Sastras, reasonable 
and loyall 

3. The Great Assembly 

In the times of Harsa, these traditions of the Guptas continued. 
According to Bana the words of Prabhakaravardhana on his deathbed 
to Harsa, suggest that the former had almost selected the latter 
to succeed to the throne despite the existence of the eldest son, 
Rajyavardhana.- But probably such a suggestion was not openly 
made in the assembly because it is evident that Rajyavardhana 
preceded Harsa and ruled for a short time.^ 

But in the crisis which resulted on the foul murder of Rajya- 
vardhana, the question of Harsas succession again became a 
constitutional issue of the first magnitude. As Bana would have 
it, the Senapati Simhanada addressed Harsa thus : “ Now that the 
king (Prabhakaravardhana) has assumed godhead and Rajyavardhana 
has lost his life by the sting of the vile Gauda serpent, you are in 
the cataclysm which has come to pass, the only ISesa left to support 
the earth. Comfort your unprotected people ”, To this appeal Harsa 
agreed, resolving to clear the earth of Gaudas. Thus resolved, “ he 
dismissed the assembly {sabhd) and having sent away the feiidafories^ left 
the hall once more, desirous of the bath.”* As the context shows, this 
assembly consisted of princes (rdjalokah) and others.^ 

The traveller Yuan Chwang, however, has a similar story to 
narrate* “The people”, he says, “having lost their ruler, the country 
became desolate. Then the great minister Po’ni (Bhap^O whose 
power and reputation were high and of much weight, addressing the 
assembled ministers, said : “ The destiny of the nation is to be fixed 
today. The old king's son is dead ; the brother of the prince, 

* Kamandaka, NitisSrOf Ch. IV, pp. 17-25. 

2 B§.na, Harsacarita, p. 158; ** 'Succeed to this world ' is a command too mean for 
an intending conqueror of both worlds, . . llnd.^ p, 156. 

* Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, I, p. 210 ; Yuan Chwang, op, cit., I, p. 343 ; I, E., VII, no. 22, 

p. 159. 

* Bana, op, ciU PP* 185-88. Italics mine. 

* Ibid., text, p. I94: Hi kfia niscayasca muktdsthdnd vtsarjita rSjaldkah 
draikbh^dnksi sabhUmatydMt, 
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however, is humane and affectionate, and his disposition heaven- 
conferred, is dutiful and obedient. Because he is strongly attached 
to his family, the people will trust in him. I propose that he assume 
the royal authority : let each one give his opinion on this matter, 
whatever he thinks." They were all agreed on this point, and 
acknowledged his conspicuous qualities. 

“On this the chief ministers and the magistrates all exhorted 
him to take authority saying: “Let the royal prince attend . . . The 
opinion of the people, as shown in their songs, proves their real 
submission to your eminent qualities. Reign, then, with glory over 
the land; conquer the enemies of your family . . . We pray you 
reject not our prayer," 

The prince Harsa, according to the Chinese chronicler, resorted 
to the statue of the Budha on the banka of the Ganges, where the 
Buddha appearing in a bodily form, urged him not to ascend the 
lion-throne and call himself maharaja^ but to patronise Buddhism. 
Having received this instruction, Harsa departed and “assumed the 
royal office 

A comparison of these two versions of an evidently vital 
event of great constitutional importance is inevitable. Whoever 
might have raised the question of proposing the name of Harsa to 
the throne, it is clear that first, the name of Harsa on his brother's 
death, was proposed in an open assembly of ministers and feudatories, 
secondly, a decision must have taken place in this assembly 
regarding his claims to the throne; thirdly, on a unanimous agreement 
being reached in his favour, the assembly appears to have requested 
Harsa to accept the throne ; fourthly, in response to this proposal, 
after some consideration ultimately he accepted it and ascended the 
throne. 

The latter half of Yuan Chwang’s information, regarding Harsa's 
resort to the Buddha, must have been based on hearsay and 
religious bias. In his Madhuban plates, for example, Harsa, instead 
of being styled a Maharaja or Siladitya, is called by his full royal 
title of Paraimhhaitaraka Mahardjddhirdja.^ As this record was 
issued after the accession of Harsa to the throne, it is doubtful 
whether much credence can be placed in this account of Yiian 
Chwang. 


^ Hiuen Tsiang, cU., I, pp. 2I0~II ; Yiian Chwang, op, ciu, I, p. 343. 
^ L, VII, no. 22, p. 158. 
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4. OjB&ciaJ Oommunication 

The high officials in the government machinery probably granted 
interviews to the people who wanted to see them. In the Madrd- 
rdk^asani, for instance, an attendant of Raksasa tells the snake 
charmer : “ So if the Minister does not favour him with an 

interview, His Excellency will be pleased to read this leaflet." ^ 
Sometimes these high officers of the central government, who held 
the position of chiefs or feudatories and attended State processions, 
are described in literature. The Chamberlain in this play informs 
Malayaketu thus about such chiefs : “ Look here, my lord I Some 
chiefs rein in their horses (lit. restrain) that with their long (lit. high) 
necks greatly arched on account of the tightly held sharp-pointed 
bridles, are, as it were, scraping the void in front of them with their 
hoofs; while some stop short with their noble elephants standing 
motionless with silent bells." ^ 

Such important officials probably, at critical moments, held some 
kind of communication with kings of other lands. In the Kaiurni- 
dlmahdtsava Mantra Gupta, the prime-minister of Sundaravarman, is 
said to have made an alliance.^ In the Madrurdk^asaui it has been 
stated that “ never do kings send for officers without a (weighty) 
reason (demanding their immediate attendance)."* It may here be 
remembered that Sana records the well-known interview of Hamsavega, 
the confidential messenger of the heir-apparent of Assam, with 
Har^avardhana of Kanauj. This important interview has been describ- 
ed by Bana in great detail.^ 

V. The Departments of Administration 

Assisted by the Council of Ministers, the king in the Gupta age 
carried on the administration of the empire and in this onerous task 
he was ably assisted by a number of other officials who constituted 
the several departments of his state. According to KalidAsa and inci- 
dentally the Chammak copper plates of the Vakataka ruler Pravasena 
II as well, there appear to have been seven specified departments 
of administration.® These, after all, appear to have been only tradi- 

* Vis^hadatta, op, ciu, Act 11 . p. 23, text, p. 25. 

’ lbid,t Act IV, p. 52, text, pp. 52-53. 

® Kaumudimahdtsava, Act IV, p. 33. 

* Jbid.j Act III, p. 41, text, p. 41. 

Blna, Harsacaritat pp. 211-23. 

« Raghiu, I, 60, p. 20 : saptdngesu* Cf. Chammak plates of Pravarasena II, Fleet, 
op, ciU ( 55 )» P* 239.: tad yathd saptSige riyyeia-ddrdha’^pravfUiMtfu Also see 

Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 55. 
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tional. In the age of the Guptas, however, from their epigraphic 
records it may be seen how their administration was broadly divided 
into four main divisions or departments : civil, revenue and police, 
military and judicial pertaining to the spheres of the central, 
provinical and local spheres of administration. 

1. Civil Officers 

Among the civil officers, after the Rajapuru^Gy the Ed janyaka 
and the ECijapuira, those next in importance were probably the 
Rdjdmdfya (the Counsellor of the king), the Mahdpratlhdra (the Great 
Chamberlain or the Door-Keeper) the Mahasamonta (the Great 
Feudatory) and the Mahdkumdrdmdtya (the Great Counsellor to 
the prince or the heir-apparent). But unfortunately little is known 
about the duties of any of these high officials except about 
the Mahdprallhdra, If the officer Kailcuki, interpreted to mean the 
Chamberlain, mentioned in the works of Kalidasa, can be equated 
with the Mahdprntlhdra of the Gupta records, or at least, an officer 
corresponding to his status, then it may be inferred that he had 
to look after the inner apartments of the king's women, that he 
had a staff of office and that he had to report to the king the 
arrival of persons who sought his audience.^ His duties in the 
ladies’ apartments must have been rather exacting.^ 

In the times of Harsa some more light can be thrown on the 
nature of the duties of the Chamberlain. He had to maintain the order 
of the women s apartments, guard against stumbling at every step by 
the guidance of a staff, maintain the order of towns within and guard 
them against steps by the administration of justice.® 

The duties of the others will remain speculative until further 
research can throw more light on them. As their official titles sug- 
gest, the Rdjdmdtya must have acted as an adviser to the king, the 
Mahdmmahta, a feudatory title, in some cases denoting equal rank 
with Mahdrd,]a and Mahdhimdramdtya, must have served in a similar 
capacity either to the princes or the heir-apparent. Along with these 
is mentioned the official Rajdsihdmya, who, as his designation 
implies, was either an officer who belonged to the king's abode, 

‘ Act V, 3, p. 65: Ucara ityavahitena mayU grhitU yo vhrnya^iramrMhagrhesu 

* C/. Vik,, Act III, pp. 7374 ; MudriL, Act III, p. 44. 

® PriyadarHkUf Act III, p, 49, text, p. 48 ; 

antakpurdnam vihitavyavasthah pade pade *haip skaliidni raksan | 

JarMura^ samprati dandamtyS sarvam nppasyU 'nukarami vrttam* i| 
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or a governor*^ As the honorific maha is not prefixed to his name, 
it is possible that his status was oflScially of a lower rank than that 
of the officers with such an honorific mentioned above. The Mandasor 
stone inscription of Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana of the Malava 
year 589, refers to a person called Abliayadatta, who “with the 
functions of a T^nfdMhfnmja protected the region. ..between the Vindhya 
(mountains). ..and the mountain Fariyatrn...up to the (western) 
ocean which implies a vast stretch of territory. 

Such a high post required certain qualifications. Probably 
they are hinted at in the Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda Gupta 
dated A. D. 455-56, when the emperor is stated to have been thinking 
about a person who had to be “ endowed with intellect, modest, possessed 
of a disposition that is not destitute of wisdom and memory; endowed 
with truth, straightforwardness, nobility and prudent behaviour; and 
possessed of sweetness, civility and fame ; loyal ; affectionate ; endowed 
with manly characteristics ; and possessed of a mind that {has been tried 
and) is {found to he) pure by all the tests of honesty; possessed of 
an inner soul pervaded by {the inclinaiion for) the acquittance of 
debts and obligations ; occupied with the welfare of all mankind ; 
capable both in the lawful acquisition of wealth, and also in the 
preservation of it, when acquired, and further in causing the in- 
crease of it, when protected {etnd able) to dispense it on worthy 
objects, when it has been increased. Skanda Gupta found all these 
qualities in Parnadatta, while his son Cakrapalita, is said to have made 
a good governor. The ideal governor is depicted in the character 
of Cakrapalita, for he is recorded to have been endowed with “ patience, 
lordship, modesty, and good behaviour, and heroism without too great 
an estimation of prowess, eloquence (?) self-control, liberality, and 
high-spiritedness, civility, the acquittance of debts and obligations, 
and freedom from empty headedness, beauty and reprobration of things 
that are not right, absence of astonishment, firmness and generosity.*'^ 
Such a governor of a Bhakli bore various designations like Bhdgika, 
BhOgapaU\ Gdptd, Uparika, Mahdrdja and RdjasthCmiyaJ^ 

There was, moreover, the Dutaka or Ajnapadaka who communi- 
cated royal commands to officers as well as to the people. In Gupta 

’ /. A,t V, p. 207 : praJU-pnian-Urthatit^udvahati raksayati ca sa rUjasthdniyah : “he who 
carries out the object of protecting subjects and shelters them, is called a Rdjasihnniya. 
K^mendra, Ldkaprdkah IV ; cited by Fleet, op. cit, p. 157. 

» Fleet, C. L /., Ill, (35), p. 157. 

" JUd.t (14), p, 62. 

^ IHd., (14), p. 63. 

" /Wrf., {35)» P. IS5. 
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inscriptions the Mahdsahihivigraliika generally acts as the Dufaka, 
though sometimes he was dispensed with and the king himself bestowed 
the gift. The Dutaka was also sometimes substituted for the Ajfidp^daka 
or the Ajnapfih} Such an arrangement obviously resulted in the 
production of correspondence in the shape of records, to supervise 
and protect which was appointed an officer called the Mahdkmpafalika, 
His designation appears in the Alina copper-plate grant of Siladitya VII, 
dated A. D. 766-67.^ Along with these officers is mentioned another 
official called Prativarlaka^ a term which is interpreted to mean a 
herald,” who in some connection or other in the routine of court life 
appears to have been connected with the Great Door-Keeper or the 
Mahdprnilhdi'a, 

We may now mention some of the officials who are referred to 
in the works of Kalidasa. He often mentions the Ministers of the 
king calling them only as AmCitya} He records the designations of 
other higher officials like the PurOhita or PiirOdhas,^ the High Priest 
of the king, the DTita or messenger, « the Rdstiiya or the Governor 
placed over the Pd.^tra or province, 7 Dhannadhyaksa,^ entrusted with 
the adminsitration of Justice, Pradhdri^ or Chamberlain, Knmdra^^ 
or Prince. 

Kalidasa refers to the institution of bards (Bahd/nah),^^ also called 
Bahdipuirah}^ Sutdtmojdh}'^ and Vaiidlikah}^ who have been interpreted 
to be heralds. They sang the glories of the royal line and acted as 
a part of the regal parapharnalia. The Vaiidlika^ appear to have 
played an important role in the court life of this period. They 
announced the time for the bath and dinner of the king by loudly 
singing couplets which the king could hear from his premises. One 
of these VnitdUkasi sings thus in the play MdJnvikdqnimiirayi : “ Victory 
to the king! The sun has climbed up to the zenith, for the geese 


■ /. A., XIV, pp. 16O-61, Ibid., XIII, p. 122 ; Fleet, op. cit , p. too. 
» Fleet, C. I. /„ III, (39), p. 190. 

• Ibid., II, 75-76. 

‘ Cf. MX. Act I, pp. 15-16, Sak., Act VI, p. 87. 

• Raghu., XVII, 13, p. 349. 

“ MX., Act V, p. 132. 

' Sii., Act VI, p. 85. 

^ Ibid., Act. I, p. 13. 

’ Jtaghu., V, pp. 76-77. 

MX., Act I, p. 15. 

" Raghu., IV, 6. p. 74. 

Ibid., V, 75 . P. II7. 

Ibid., 6S.P. 113. 

MX., Act, V, p. 133. 
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rent with closed eyes in the shade of the leaves of the lotuses of 
the ornamental water, the pigeons shun on account of the extreme 
heat the sloping roofs of the palace which they ordinarily frequent, 
the peacocks desirous of drinking the particles of water continually 
flung out, flies to the revolving water-wheel, the sun blazes with all 
his rays at once, as thou with all thy princely qualities/'^ Such an 
announcement implied that the king was informed by the herald 
about the description of nature at the moment when the verses were 
chanted. 

These bards also proclaimed the arrival of the king with his 
praises {Jatjosabda) evidently in the open court. This practice can be 
illustrated by one or two examples from the same play. Two bards 
sing in the following way behind the scenes: “We hail the King 
who by means of his avenging force tramples upon the heads of his 
enemies ” doyiden-dri sirah^u vnriaie devah). The first Bard 

sings: “While thou, Oh 1 bestower of boons dost delightsomely spend 
the spring in gardens on the banks of the Vidisa, in which the 
cuckoos utter pleasing notes, like the comely-limbed god of love, in 
the meanwhile the enemy of thee, whose army is so mighty, has been 
caused to bow together with the trees on the banks of the Varada, 
which served as the hooks for fastening the victorious elephants," 
Then the second Bard cries : “ The victories of both of you over the 
Krathakaisikas are celebrated in song by godlike sages from pure 
love of heroism, of thee who by means of thy avenging armies 
didst take away the glory of the king of Vidarbha, and of Kyana, 
who by main force carried off Rukmini with his four arms strong 
as clubs." 

Finally the female Door-Keeper exclaimed : “Here is the King 
coming in this direction, his setting forth being announced by shouts of 
victory ; I for my part will step a little out of his direct course, and put 
myself under this arch of the main entrance."^ Such paeans therefore 
implied that the conquests of the king were enologised by these bards 
whenever a king was about to enter some specified place in the 
court where the courtiers and nobles must have gathered to receive 
him. 

These VaituUkas of Kalidasa's time may probably be equated 
with the Prafinartakds mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions® and the 
Bhafds whose duties are described by Bana in his works. It may be 

* MSL, Act II, p, 51, Tawney, trans., p. 27. 

* Ibid., Act V, pp. 133-34., Tawney, Ibid., pp. 67-68. 

* Fleet, C. /. I., Ill, (39), p. 190. 
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remembered that Bana often refers to those bards in his Har§acarita 
wherein he depicts them as singing couplets to wake the king and 
announce the passing of the hours by night and day\ 

Some other officers are also mentioned in the writings of Kalidasa 
and these may be classed with those whom we have termed as Civil 
Officers. The office of the female Door-Keeper {Daaudriki) has already 
been noticed, but we are informed that there was the institution of 
the male Door-Keeper as well. He was known as the Dvdrastha? 
But there were some other offices the duties of which cannot be 
clearly made out. We cannot ascertain what precisely were the 
functions performed by the Prafr/aoeksiidh!^ or, for the matter of 
that, by the Adhikarapuru^a,^ who might have been an official 
endowed with police powers, although of this we cannot be sure. 
Mention is also made of the Lipikdra'^ or the Scribe, Daivacihtaka^ 
or the Fortune-Teller, Pranidhi or the Spy,^ Kasalavintcifdnufadaoa*' 
or Superintendent to the Ministers, Kifdll^ and Fam/u' evidently 
women servants selected from the Kirata and the Yavana tribes. 

These servants of the Gupta State may novv be compared side by 
aide with some of the officers recorded in the inscriptions of the 
Vakatakas. The Chammak, Siwapi and Pattan copper plates of the Vaka- 
taka king Pravarsena II reveal the offices of the Sohtaka-Sarvddhyak.^a-* 
Niyoua-Ni yukta - Ajndsahrdri - Kalapatrddh ikrta-BhafObh - clihatrdP Of 
these officials the Sahfika appears to have been an official connected 
with the Sahtika, which seems to have been a unit of administration 
larger than a village. In the Karitalai copper plate grant of Mahdrdja 
Jayanatha, dated A. D. 493 94, mention is made of how the village 
of Chanda-pallika was in the Nagadeya Sahtakci^^, while in the Khoh 
copper-plate grant of Mahdrdja Sarvanatha, dated A. D. 516-17, half 

^ Cf, Bana, Harsacarita, p. 136. 

* Raghu,y VI, 48, p. 131 ; the DauvSriki is also mentioned ; ibid., VI, 59, p, 133. 

’ SSk., Act VI, p. 198. 

* Raghu., V, 68, p. 1 14. 

^ MeU*, Act V, p. 133. 

* Ibid., IV, p. 107. 

' Raghtu, XVII, 48, p. 356, cf., Cara in Mudrd., Act VI, p. 83. 

” Ibid., V, 76, p. 1 17. 

^ Ibid., XVI, 57 . P. 339. 

w Act II, p, 30 . 

On the KirSta and Yavana tribes see Saletore, The Wild Tribes in Indian Histtry, 
PP. 

Fleet, op. ciu, (SS), p. 337 and ( 56 ), p. 346 ; E, /., XXIII, no. 14, p. 86. 

n Edd., ( 36 ), p. isa 
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of the village of Dhavasandika was in the Vdta Sahtika} The next 
official Sarvadhyak^a seems to have been a kind of General Superin- 
tendent, whose specific duties cannot be defined with any certainty. 
The Niyoga-Niyukfa appears to have been the counter-parts of the Gupta 
officials known as the Ayuktaka-Viniyukiaka, who were primarily 
connected with the treasury and the accounts departments. The 
Kulapuirddhikrta was apparently a member of the royal family who 
was entrusted with administrative authority, the precise nature of 
which it is difficult to specify. Along with these officers are men- 
tioned the Bhaia-Chhaira, who, as will be shown presently were only 
soldiers and umbrella-bearers. 

Of all these officials there was one of whom little has till now 
been said and that is the Ajnasancdrika. This officer was appar- 
ently one who was entrusted with the execution of all royal messages 
and he must have performed the duties of one who may be termed a 
courier. We can ascertain some details about this officer during the 
days of Harsavardhana. In these times there appears to have been a 
system of communication by means of couriers (Dlrgadvagdha), Krsna, 
the brother of Harsa, sent such a messenger who wore the simplest of 
dresses. “His legs tired and heavy with the long journey,'" says Sana, 
“with his tunic girt up (sutra hahdkina) tightly by a mud-stained strip 
of cloth, the knot hanging loose and fastened up by a ragged clout 
swinging behind him, and having his head wrapped with a deep 
division pressed into it by a very thick thread that bound it.“^ 
Such a mesenger was well received in a common household. On 
taking this letter from Krsnavardhana, the messenger Mekhalaka, 
after resting for a while in Bana’s home, said to Bapa: “This letter 
has been sent by our honoured lord " and unloosening it, he delivered 
it to Bana. Such messengers were also entrusted with verbal 
messages and Bana heard such a message in secret.® That such 
messengers were well-treated there cannot be any doubt. Mekhalaka 
was asked to rest, served with food and given some clothing. Before 
he departed he was again requested to rest for a while.^ 

These couriers not only carried letters and messages but also 
served as guides and guardians. Bapa informs us how footmen 

^ Fleet, op. cit.t (29), p. 132. Mr. V. Mirashi has stated that the word Sahtika is con- 
nected with the Pali word Sahtiki, meaning ** proximity, presence ” and that the word 
Sahtika used in Vakataka grants in the sense of ‘ a subordinate officer or servant. * See 
E. /., XXXIII, no. 14, p. 83. 

* B&na, Harsacariia, p. 41, text, p. 52. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., pp. 41, 43. 
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were “sent ahead to secure a relay of villagers to show the best way *' 
to Harsa, as he hastened from the Punjab on hearing of his father's 
illness.^ Yuan Chwang, who also noticed these couriers, observes that 
they were sent as escorts on the way,^ In his own case he was 
granted such an escort by Kumara Baja of Kamarupa. It is very 
interesting to note that Harsa, when finally taking leave of Yuan 
Chwang, “commissioned four Ta^Kwan (official guides) to accompany 
the escort: they call such officers Mo-ho-ta-lo (Mafiattaraf), The king 
also wrote some letters on fine cotton stuff and sealed them with red 
wax (or, composition) which he ordered the Ta-Kwan officers to 
present in all the countries through which they conducted the 
Master, to the end that the princes of these countries might provide 
carriages or modes of conveyance to escort the Master even to the 
borders of China.” Such a precaution was necessary owing to the 
danger from brigands who infested lonely parts and attacked unwary 
travellers.'^ 

There were evidently two types of these couriers, who may be 
styled as mounted and foot, the former travelling on swift animals 
like the horse or came!, while the latter moved fast from place to place 
on foot. On arriving at his palace and seeing his father ill, Harsa 
“in hot haste dispatched express couriers and swift camel riders one 
after another to procure his brothers coming.” > This practice of 
employing, especially the swift couriers, was noticed by Yuan 
Chwang. A courier dispatched by Kumara Raja from Kamarupa 
presented a letter at Nalanda after two days.^' That verbal messages 
along with written letters were also entrusted to such messengers 
is also borne out by Yuan Chwang." The dispatch of such postmen, 
if such a term may be permitted, appears to have been fairly 
common. When Bilabhadra refused to go to Assam after the arrival 
of the first messenger sent by Kumara Raja, this king again sent 
another one to renew his invitation. When this request was again 
turned down, in anger another courier was dispatched to Nalanda 
with a personal letter to the Master of the Law, This royal request 
could not naturally once more be refused lest it should lead to 
avoidable estrangement and royal displeasure, and the invitation was 


^ Bana, op^ ciU, p. I/O. 

® Shamans Hwui Li and Yen Tsung, op, ctU^ p. 182. 
? Ihid,, pp. 189-90. 

* /&/</., p. 191. 

* B^na, Harsacarita, p. 145. 

* Shamans Hwui Li arid Yen Tsung, Life, p. 169. 

* IHd,t p. 170, 
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finally accepted.^ This arrangement shows how often couriers must 
have passed from Kamarupa to Nalanda and vice-versa. But their move- 
ments were not confined only to this route, for this system of postal 
communication appears to have been spread throughout the length 
and breadth of Harsas empire and must have prevailed in the 
dominion of Bhaskarvarman of Kamarupa as well. It has been 
noticed that, when returning from the Punjab, Harsa deputed some 
advance couriers in order to find out the way, which implies that 
this system must have been known in those parts as well. Again 
Har^a, on coming to know that the Master of the Law was with the 
Kumara Raja, on his return after his attack on Kongyodha (Ganjam ?) 
soon sent a messenger to Kumara Raja, requesting him to send this 
priest of China at once. As this request was refused, the courier 
returned but Harsa was not to be spurned with such a refusal, for 
he again dispatched yet another messenger.^ From these incidents 
it may be seen how swift couriers travelled pretty fast not only from 
Ktoarupa to Nalanda and from the Punjab probably to Kanauj but 
also from Orissa to Assam. 

2. Revenue and Police Officers 

Next in importance to the civil department, was the Revenue 
and Police department, the duties of which were evidently combined. 
The most important of these officials of this department were the 
Vparika^ an officer primarily entrusted with the recovery of the 
Upgrikara^ Da^dparddhika, whose duties were to recover fines from 
those responsible for the ten offences,* Caur6ddharaij,ika^ responsible for 
the extermination of thieves, i.e. police officers, Ddntftka, police officers 
(holding rods of punishment?),^ Da'ji4apdsika (policemen, lit. one who 
holds the fetters or the noose of punishment),^ Saulkika^ officers 
entrusted with the recovery of mlka or customs duties, Oaulmika^ 
officers in charge of gulma or forest, K§etraprdiitapdla^^ protectors 
of the borders of the field or protectors of fields and borders, 
Kottapdla,^ protectors of forts, Ahgarak§a^ body-guards or personal 

' Shamans Hwui Li and Yen Tsung,>/. ciu^ pp. 170-71. 

3 Ibid^t p. 172; also see p. 159. 

» Fleet, 0^, cit., (39), pp. 189-90 ; f. n. 4. 

* Bohtlingk and Roth, op, ciU, III,p. 499; Apte, Dictionary, p. 555. 

^ Monier Williams, Dictionary, p. 477 ; C/., MudrH, Act I, p. I3. 

* Mallinitha equates the term Kohgth^iyuktdh with Bhd^dgdrikas thus : 

KosagfhS ntyuktd adhikftd BhdntfdrikSh These officials may be compared with the 

AMapnia mentioned in the ArthasSstra and the PratyarUapBa referred to in the 
KaumudlmahdUava^ Cf,, CulmddhikSra in MudrU,, Act V, p ^ 

< Apte, Dictionary, p. 425. 
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attendants,^ and Ayuktaka-Viniyuktaka^ accountants and assistant 
accountants* An important revenue official mentioned in Gupta 
inscriptions is the Rdjuka who appears to have been a decendant 
of Asdkan times. 

Of these officers an important yet perplexing official of the Gupta 
period was the Vparika^ a term which has been like Asthakulddhi-^ 
kararui variously interpreted. The expression Tirahhiikituparik-adhi- 
karanasya on one of the Basarh seals was interpreted by T. Bloch was 
interpreted to mean “ (The seal of) Chief of Uparika of Tirabhukti. 
This interpretation was modified by Dr J. Ph. Vogel into the “ (seal) 
of the court of (or office) of the Uparxka of Tirabhukti (i. e. Tirhut).* 
But Block admitted that “ Uparika means a class of officials, whose 
exact functions are not known. Fleet followed him saying that the 
“exact purpose’* of this technical term was unknown.'* 

The place given in contemporary inscriptions to this official has 
enabled certain scholars to offer other interpretations of this office. 
In the undated Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta, the 
Uparika precedes the Kuvidramdtya^y while in the Deo Baranark inscrip- 
tion of Jivita Gupta II the Uparxka is again preceded by the Kuxndrar 
mdtya and the Jidjd<ifhdnltja? As in some of the Ucchakalpa inscrip- 
tions the Uparika seems to have acted as the Dutako^ Dr Vogel 
suggested that “ perhaps we may assume some connection between 
the two offices. But this inference, as will be explained presently, 
can hardly be accepted. Again in some of the Damodarpur grants, 
pertaining to the reign of Kumara Gupta I, the Kumdrdxndtya appears 
to have been a district officer appointed by the Uparika Maharaja, 
who acted as a governor and is mentioned in the records as next in 
order of authority to the emperor himself,^'^ In the Gunaighar grant 
of Vainya Gupta, dated the year 188 current of the Gupta era 
(A. D. 506 Dec. 13th), mention is made of the PurapdlOparxka Maharaja 
s?d Mahdsdmahta Vijayasena, and the term Uparika has been inter- 
preted to mean “ the President of the City Governors ” by Mr D. C. 
Bhat^acharya.^^ But from the above grant it may be seen that the 

Apte, op. ctU, p. 19. C/. RHjakulasdvaka in MudrX, Act II, p. 21. 

^ A S. /. /?., 1903-4, no. 20, p. 109. 

* Vogel, Antiquities of the Chamba State, p. 123, 

* A. S.I. R., 1903-4, p. 109. 

® Fleet, C. I, L, III, p. 52, n, l. 

« Ibid., (12), p. 52. 

* Ibid*, (46), p* 218. 

* Ibid., (26, 27, 30), pp. 120, 124, 134. 

» Vogel, op* at., p. 123. 

B* I, XV, no. 7, p. 114. 

“ l.\H. Q., VI, no. I, p. 57. Cf. Durgapnia in MudrU., Act VII, p. 102. 
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office of the Uparika was combined with other offices, a practice 
common in the machinery of Gupta administration, as noticed already. 
Mahascimanfa Vijayaseiia was not only a Maharaja but was also 
entrusted with the duties of the Protector of the City {Purapdla). 
That such an officer was invariably entrusted with other duties can 
be seen from other grants as well. Some Bengal grants refer to the 
Bfhad-Uparikaj^ in which this officer is generally preceded by the 
Antaranqa, which in conjunction has been interpreted by Dr Basak to 
mean the “ Chief Privy Councillor. Again in the two grants from 
Tajesvara, Almora district, U. P., we come across an official known 
as the DavdOparikaj^ a term which has been understood to mean the 
'‘Prefect of Police."^ 

But Dr Ch, Chhabra has recently offered another interpretation. 
He has pointed how Visvarupacarya in his commentary Bcilakrldd 
on the Ydjflavalkya SnirU\ while commenting on a verse on the 
Rdjadharmaprakarna of this work observes thus: avikdryo-^ rikah 
ehdriyah pi'aidpavdn .^iMaghah fintmnkho- l\rpano* -pramddl dakqo 
ddkswya cdiiira’-rak.^aydrlhain = adhikarana’saiidigdha vi veko'krd- 
Uparikah sydd. This has been translated to mean: ‘'a man who is 
resolute, sane, energetic, blissful, personable, generous, vigilant, 
dexterous and capable of administering justice in legal disputes 
should be {appointed as) Uparika in order to maintain impartiality 
and morality."^ From this information Dr Chhabra infers that ‘'it 
is obvious that an Uparika was invested with two-fold authority 
judicial and administrative. His office, may, therefore correspond to 
that of a magistrate. 

This interpretation may bo accepted with some reservations. First 
it may be seen tliat the term Uparika obviously originated from the 
tax Uparikara and it is therefore very likely that the Uparika was 
the official who was held responsible for the recovery and administra- 
tion of that tax. That he must have been a high official can be seen 
from the fact that he has often been mentioned next only to the 
emperor and like many of the high Gupta officials must have been 

^ Cf, N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal^ IHi nos. VI-XI, p. 185 ; £. /., XII, pp. 9, 
40; XIV, p. 160; XXI, p. 217. 

2 £. /., XII, p. 43. 

8 Ibid., XIII, pp. 1 1 5, 1 19. 

^ Ibid., pp. II7, 120. 

® YnjMvalkya Smrti with the Commentary of BUlakrida, v. 307, pp. I v. 184. (ed. by 
T. Ganapati Sastri, Tr. Sanskrit Series, no. LXXIV). 

® A Ch, Chhabra, A R. Bhandarkar Comm* Volume (AcUrya PuspUSJali Volume), p. 
233, also see pp. 231-33. 
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entrusted with other responsible duties like those of the Purapdla, 
the Brhad’Uparika and the DaTidoparika, His high status is further 
established by the fact that he is styled in many inscriptions as a 
Mahdrdja and MoJidsamonta. 

In the Indor plates of Pravarasena II, issued in the 23rd year 
of his reign, one Kot^deva is styled as a Bdjuka} This Rdjuka 
is vindoubtedly an adaptation of the As5kan Bajjuka as can be 
seen from his edicts of the 3rd century B. C. As in several 
other units of administration such a practice travelled into the 
Daksinapatha, where, so late as the second century A. D., a Cutu- 
kulananda [^atakarni gave certain commands to his Mahdvalabhain 
Rajjuko? As has been noticed already, the Guptas adopted many 
features of Kusana administration, and the Vakatakas, being further 
south, appear to have retained some of the old official titles. In 
this inscription the Rajuka appears to have been an official chiefly 
concerned with land and revenue, and he must have acted also, 
at times, as the engraver of grants. Dr Biihler pointed out that 
the name Rajjuka literally means “holder of rope,’'*^ thereby 
indicating that their duty was concerned with tlie survey of land. 
Their modern counterpart is the SeristaddrOy which is a corruption 
of the Persian Sar-i-ri?iliia ddr, viz., he who holds the end of the rope.*' 

Moreover, Kalidasa mentions two more officers who must have 
belonged to this department. According to him the Kosagrhe viyiikidh^ 
must have been employed to administer the affairs of the treasury. 
Though this official is not exactly mentioned in Gupta records 
the Maliya copper plate grant of Mahdrdja Dharasena II, dated 
A. D. 571-72, refers to the Ayakiakas and Vlinyiiklakas.^ From the 
use of the word myuj in the Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda 
Gupta, dated A. D. 455-'56, if niyuj^ is accepted to mean “ to appoint.'’ 
or “ to commission ", then probably it may be interpreted to mean 
that these officers mentioned by Kalidasa were in charge of the 
treasury of the king. 

* £. XXIV, pt. II 1937 , no. Il, p. 56. 

3 E, a, VII, Sk. 263, p. 142, text p. 251. 

^ Z. D, M, G,, xlvii, p. 466. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 14-15, f* n. 2. On Rdjuka in the 
Jdtakas, see Pick, Social Organization (trans) pp. l 48 - 49 « Also see Biihler, Z. D* M» G. 
xlvii, pp. 466 ff ; Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp. 55 - 5 ^ (2nd Ed.). 

^ Raghu,, V, 29, p. 103. He also refers to the Sdrabhdnddgrlia Vydpfi(l—2kn officer in 
charge of the Royal Store-House, Af 5 /., Act IV, p. 97. 

® Fleet, op. ciu, (38), p. 169. 

* /djV/., ( 14 ), p. 59 , line 9*» niyujya diva Varuna^ pradcyUijt svasthd yalhd na-dnmanasd 
babhiivuh Also see line 76, {39). Fleet, op. ciU, (S 9 h P* : tamiyMa praiinarttaka kulaputra. 
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Another police oflScer mentioned by Kalidasa is the Ndqarika, one 
of whose duties appears to have been to look out for offenders against 
the law.' Although Gupta inscriptions specify nagara as a territorial 
division and Ordmika as probably a village official, they do not refer 
to a Ndgarika^, evidently because he was not a territorial oflScer. 
It is worth remembering here that Vatsyayana refers to the Ndgarika, 
not as an official but as a gentleman at large, whose home life 
he describes at length.*^ 

3. Military Officers 

The spurious Gaya copper plate grant of Samudra Gupta and the 
Deo Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II, refer to the foot-soldiers 
ipattjh), cavalry (a 5 m), elephant (hasfi), camel ( 0 §tra) corps and the 
navy (uau) as the arms of war. Nevertheless from these two records 
it may reasonably be assumed that these “ arms " of the Gupta army 
must have continued from the days of Samudra Gupta down to 
those of Jivita Gupta If, although, however, in the Gaya copperplate 
of Samudra Gupta, only the “ great ships and elephants and horses " 
of his victorious camp (JayaskahcIJidvdra) at Ayodhya are mentioned. 
It may be observed here that in the inscription of Jivita Gupta II 
first comes the navy, then the elephant corps, then the cavalry and 
finally the foot-soldiers. In those days probably the Guptas did not have 
the camel corps, which was in use during the times of Harsavardhana,* 
but which must have survived as an arm during the reign of the 
Palas of Bengal. During these Palas, the order of the forces must 
have been changed. First came the elephant corps, and subsequently 
the cavalry, the camel corps and the navy, and finally, the foot-soldiers, 
at least in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapaladeva.^ Kalid§.sa also 
refers to these components of the army and relates how the six-limbed 
army of this period marched in four divisions.® Of these six limbs, the 
chariots were by his time only traditional, but the elephant corps , 7 
cavalry,® foot® and the fleet'^ were current. He sometimes distin- 
guishes between foot-soldiers {paitih) and the infantry (paddilrp). 

* Vik,, Act V, p. 142 : niadvacan 3 t ucyatSm ttSgankah sayai^t tiiv 3 savfks 3 h'ayi viclya- 
tarn vihagadasytir = iti, 

® Cf, The Asokan Nagala-Viyohdlaka {nagara vyavahdraka) in the Separate Dhauli 
Edict I, identified with the Paura-vyahahSrika referred to in the ArthasSstra (pp. 20, 245) 
is interpreted to have been a judge for district towns only. C/. Bhandarkar, A^dka p. 7a 

^ Vatsyayana, KdmasUtra, text, pp. 42-57, also see cli. II, ante, pp- 128-29. 

^ Bfina, op, cit,, p. 200. Describing the camp of Harsa, Bana remarks : “ Camels, as 
sacks were set on their backs, bellowed at the outrage. ” 

E. A, IV, no. 34, pp. 252-3. 

* Raghu,, IV, 30, p. 79 : catuhskandhiva s 3 camuh, 

* Ibid., 29. 

® Ibid. 

* /feU, 47» P- 84 * 

Ibid., 36, p. 104. 81 ; naus 3 dhan*tdyai 3 n. 
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The fleet continued to be in existence even till the days of Har^a 
and his great contemporary Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. The 
Madhuban plates of the former refers to his great navy, elephant 
corps and cavalry.^ The Nidhanpur copper-plates of the latter, ascribed 
to about A. D. 600, likewise mention how his splendid camp at 
Karnasuvarna had mighty ships, elephants, horses and foot-soldiers.'* 

Over these divisions of the armed forces were appointed certain 
ofHcers who had their specific designations. The Ma|iya copper-plate 
grant of Dharasena II, dated A. D. 571-72, tells us how the founder of 
this family Bhatarka was a S^mdpoii? The Chammak copper plate 
grant of Mahdrdja Pravarasena II (c. A. D. 420) states that that 
charter was written while Citravarma was the Sendpati,^ He had 
another Send pall called Bappadeva.® From these two records it is 
evident that definitely from the early fifth century down to the sixth 
century the Scndpafi or the Commandar of the Forces was an official 
in charge of the army. Over this official, his official superior appears 
to have been the Mahdscndpati, who is mentioned in the Bijaygahd 
stone inscription of the Yaudheyas, which is undated.^ Besides there 
were several other officials known as the Balddhikrta and the Mahar 
balddhikrta. The Shahpur stone image inscription of the Later Gupta 
Adityasena, dated A. D. 672-73, mentions the Balddhikrta Salapaksa, 
who was apparently a commander of the forces,^ The Majhgawam 
copper-plate grant of Mahdrdja Hastin, dated A. D. 510-11 refers 
to the Mahdbalddhikrta Nagasimha, who must have been evidently 
of a higher rank.® The third important type of military official was 
the Da7j4andyaka, who might have combined military as well as 
judicial duties. The Allahabad prasasti of Samudra Gupta mentions 
the Mahddarylandyakas Harisena, Dhruvabhuti and Tilabhattaka. That 
such an official continued till the end of the Gupta age can be made 
out from the Deo-BaranArk inscription of Jivita Gupta II ascribed 
to the eighth century, which also alludes to the official Mahdda7i4andyka? 
It may therefore be concluded that all these officials were current 
throughout the Gupta period and that during the reign of each king 
there was not necessarily one of each type of these officials. 

* E. /., VII no. 22, p. 158. 

* Ihidt XII, no. 13 p. 76, line 2, text, p. 73 * 

* Fleet, op» cii,f (38), p. 165. 

* Ibid (55), p. 343. 

« Ibid., (57), p. 249. 

« Ibid., (58), p. 252. 

* Ibid., (43), p. 2 ia 

« Md., (23), p. 109. 

’ IMd., < 1 ), pp. X 6 «X 7 , also see (46) p. 2 X 8 . 
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The commander-in-chief of all these forces was probably the 
Mahdsmapatt^ Another oflScer of his status was obviously the 
Mahdsahdhivigrahika entrusted with the administration of the affairs 
of war and peace. Another official of a similar status was the 
Mahddandnndyaka^ probably the Great General and Magistrate. 
Another official pointed out in the Basarh seals is Mahdbalddhikrta? 
probably the Great Commander of the Forces. But what precisely 
were the relations between him and the MahdscniCipati cannot be made 
out at present. 

Later, during the reign of Harsavardhana of KanauJ, the Great 
Minister for Peace and War was known as MahdsohdhivigrahddJiikrla, 
One of his duties appears to have been the execution of the 
king s proclamations when they were issued by the king. Harsa 
commanded Avahti, who held this post, when he was standing 
beside the latter, thus: “Let a proclamation be engraved”.^ Bana 
states that another officer named Skanda Gupta, whom he calls the 
‘commandant of the whole elephant group', was styled as the 
Ase^agojasadhanddhikrta^ Probably there were similar commanders 
over the infantry, cavalry and the navy as well. The Udayagiri 
cave inscription of Kumara Gupta refers to the Ah^apati, the soldier 
Sahghila.^ Such a commander of the cavalry was also evidently 
entrusted with the command of the infantry for in a Basarh seal 
mention is made of the Bhafdsvapafi,^ who must have been in charge 
of both of those forces. 

Other officers are also sometimes mentioned, but little is known 
about them. For example, an official named CamTipa is occasionally 
mentioned after the Sahdhivigrahika^ but nothing can be found out 
about his activities. Bana also refers to Vanapdla,'^ the Protector of 
Forests, but whether he had any military duties it is difficult to 
state. Another official pointed out by the Basarh seals as the 
Mahdbalddhikfta, under whom it is obvious, must have served the 
Balddhikftas, appears to have survived down to the times of 
Harsavardhana. 

J Kalid^ also refers to this official named Mahabhidtpatt Cf. Vtk,f Act V, p. 170. 
and to his subordinate, the SSnSdhipaii, MdL, Act I, p. 17. 

* A, 5. /, R., 1903-04, pp. 103, 108. 

3 Bana, op, ciU p. 187. 

* Ibid,, p. 189, text, p. 195 ; see also KndaMari, text, p. 37. Cf, A. S, I. R., 1903-4, pp. 
101-2, wherein Ka^uka is interpreted to mean a Commander of Elephants. 

^ Fleet, op, ciu, (6l) p. 26o. Cf, Gaja-adhyaksa in Mudrd,, Act III, p. 44. 

« A. S. 1 . R,, 1903-4, p. I0I-2, Cf Hasty^ivaHidhyaksa in Mudrd,, Ibid, 

* Bana, Harsacarita^ text, p. 227. 
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The Har^acarita sometimes throws some light on the military 
administration of this period. Bana states how “commanders muster- 
ed crowds of barrack superintendents " (balddhikrtabadhyanid?iapattpati 
petake)} From this statement it is evident that even during the 
sovereignty of Harsavardhana, the Gupta designation of Balddhikrta 
was maintained, while there was another grade of officials known 
as Pdthlpati. There was yet another class of the official styled as 
the Katuka, interpreted as a marshal, for in this connection Bana 
continues that “shrill words of command from the marshals dispelled 
the slumbers of blinking riders The elephants of war had each an 
attendant called the Ndlivdhika while the store-rooms had stewards, 
for we are told that “store-room stewards collected stores of platters. 
Many elephant attendants were pressed to convey the stores.” ^ 

Another important military official who must have also acted as 
a governor was the GopiCi, The Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda 
Gupta, dated A. D. 455-56,^ relates how ho “ appointed protectors 
(rjdplrln) in all countries Such an officer is obviously referred to 
by Kalidasa in his Mdlavikagnhnilrani, wherein he remarks : 
Vasumilravi (jopfdram ddisya,^ The official designation of either 
Parnadatta or his son Cakrapalita, who were entrusted with the 
administration of all the Surastras, is not given in the Junagadh 
rock inscription, but as in the earlier context the “ OOptrui ” are referred 
to, it is possible that the Goptd was a military official, possibly a 
governor or viceroy, especially in the times of Skanda Gupta. This 
officer was probably a new incarnation of the Kautiliyan Gopa 
noticed already, but of course with a change in his duties.^ This 
Goptd may be compared with some similar officials mentioned in 
other contexts. Kalidasa, it is interesting to note, refers to this 
Gopid in the clearest of terms thus in the Rayhuvanisa : Tasrnai 
sabhyd^ sabhdrydya GOptre yupta iamendriydh, Mallinatha commenting 
on it states that the GOpld was a protector : Gap! re rak§akdya? 


* Bana, op, ciU, p. 199, text, p. 204. 

* Ibid,, p. 199, text, p. 204 ; ka\uka katuka nirddsanasyanm dronmisannisddini, 

" Ibid,, p, 200, text, p. 204 : bhdndUgdravahanavWiyamdnabahmdlivUhike, The Basarh 
seals refer to the Sri Rana bkdnddgdr-ddhikaranasya. A, S, /. i?., l 903 - 4 » P» I08. 

* The 2nd part of the record refers also to A. D. 457 - 58 . 

^ Fleet op, cit., (14), p. 62, text, p. 59 : sarvS^ dSsSsu vidMya goptpin, 

* Mdd,^ Act V, p.153: yosm rdjasUyayaJriS diksiuna mays rSjaputra sataparivftaift 
vasumitra^ gopiSratp Sdisya sat^tvaisarbpSvartaniyd nirargalasturagd visra^h sa 
sindhSrdaksi^arddhasi carannasvSnik^na yavanSnJdf^ prSrthitah , , , 

* Saletore, The Historical Importance of the SlhSnikast /. U*, VII, pp. 39-36. 

* Raghu,, 1 , 55, p. 18. 
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An officer similar to the Gopld appears also to have been 
adopted by later rulers in South India. A copperplate grant 
from Tagarti agrahdra in the same hohaji in the Sikarpur district, 
dated A. D. 1162 says how, “ in the fifth year of the emperor Bijjana, 
when his force marched to destroy Tagarti, the eastern guard {Mu4o.- 
Dajdra)^ the son of Jakka of Masana, attacking and slaying turned 
him back and went to the world of gods."^ From this reference it is 
evident that the Muda Dojdra was to the Kalacuryas what the 
Gopfd was to the Guptas, in the sense that such a military official 
was a ‘ Warden of the Marches ' posted in a particular area to 
safeguard it. 

It is interesting to note that a variant of the Kautillyan officer 
Gopa also appears to have been current in Kalidasa’s days for he 
refers to the GOptu whom Mallinatha interprets to mean a protector 
in general (Ra^aka),^ This office must have survived to the times 
of Dharmapaladeva, in whose Khalimpur grant, ascribed to the 9th 
century A.D., mention is made of an official called Gopa.^ 

Another important official of the Gupta period appears to have 
been a kind of a Warden of the Marches or one who may be styled as 
a governor of a frontier province. In the Nalanda stone inscription 
of the reign of Yasovarman, ascribed to the early sixth century A. D.» 
mention is made of Tikina (Tegin) who was Yasovarmadeva's 
Minister {Mahtrm), the Guardian of the Roads (Mdrgapati) and 
Ruler of the North.^ A similar official is referred to in the play 
KauniudiinahOlsava by the name of Pralgahlapdla} It is interesting 
to note in this connection how more or less similar officials are 
mentioned by KauUlya, who remarks that “there shall be constructed 
in the extremities of the kingdom forts manned by boundary-guards 
(Ahiapdlnh), whose duty shall be to guard the entrance into the 
kingdom." In fact, KaiUalya prescribes rules for the appointment 
of such officials and repairers of fortifications. Kalidasa also refers 
to the Ahtapdla official.’^ 


* E, C., VII, Sh. P» 52 j text, p. 102: ntaga Muda-dala^a talat irtda mafalucu 
^ RaghtL, IV, 20, p. 77. C/. Ihd., Sdlt-Gopayah, 

» £. /., IV, no. 34, p. 252. 

* Ibid.f XX, no. 2, p. 45, text, p. 43 : 

SrimdnudurUsayah putro mdrgapatch pratiia Ukinodocipaterniahtrtf^ah, Cf, with the 
official Mdrglsa mentioned by Kalhana, RajaUiratigtni, I, p. 214, II, pp, 291-92. (Stein). 

® Kaumudimahdisava, Act, IV, p. 29. 

Kaujalya, Arthasdstrat Bk. II, Ch. I, p. 45, text, p, 46; antesvanlapdladurgdm 
janapadadvdranyatanpdlddhi^httdni sthdpaylU 
’ MUUi Act, I, p. 15. 
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The interior of the kingdom, according to Kautalya, “shall be 
watched by trap-keepers {Vagurikas), archers {8abaras\ hunters 
{Pulmdas) Candalas and wild tribes (Ai'aiv/acai'dh)/’^ Sometimes it is 
possible that these tribes came into conflict with the protectors of 
the frontiers and the king had to intervene in order to effect a 
settlement. Such a situation is pointed out in the Kauinadi niahotsava 
wherein it is related how once Candasena had to go out with his 
army on an expedition to the frontiers to quell a revolt of his 
Prati/ahtapdia officials among the Sabaras and Pulindas on the 
frontier of Magadha,” 

It may be remembered here that in Pillar Edict I of Afe5ka 
mention is made of an official called the ANfa 77 iahdmd! 7 '(t, a de- 
signation interpreted to mean “high officers of the frontiers" or 
“Wardens of the Marches" and Mahd 77 idtras who were “those sent to 
the neighbouring states and charged with the carrying out of Asoka*s 
programme of Dhamma."^ If this was the case, then especially the 
former official may be considered to have been the predecessor of 
the Prafyahfapdla or the Ahfapdla officials of the Gupta age. 

4. Judicial OfiScers 

As noticed earlier the Maliddanda7idyaka probably performed the 
combined duties of the Great Judge and General. Another official 
closely associated with him must have been the Mahdksapaialika or 
the Great Keeper of Records. Whether these two officials worked 
hand in hand is not known, but probably they did so as records 
were referred to and precedents cited, especially in connection with 
cases concerning the purchase and sale of land. The latter officer, 
during the reign of Harsa appears to have been styled as the 
Mahdk.^apafalddhikaraTfiddhtkrta, As the Mahddanda7idyaka does not 
appear in either the records or the chronicles of Harsa s reign, his place 
was probably taken by another officer named the Mahdpj'amdtdraA 

It is possible to know something about this official who must 
have been entrusted with the administration of justice in the times 
of Harsa. The officer styled Pi^amdlf was evidently an official of the 
judicial department in the times of Harsa. The etymological meaning 

* Kaujalya, op. ciu, Bk. II, Ch. I, p. 45, text, p. 46. The Sabaras and Pulindas were 
really separate wild tribes, see Saletore, The Wild Tribes, pp. 38-59, 97-IOO. 

* Kdumudimakdtsava, Act IV, pp. 10 and 29 : Magadhapratyahtavdsindiji Sahara (?) 
PuliftdSndm kuHjarakena purusah pr^^taK Bardhamdnaka, apijdmsd kuhjarakdmtvartisu 
kupi^su pratydMapdlesu tatpraticikirsayd sasainye nagardnntgarihh .... 

* Bhandarkar, Asdka, p. 58 ; also see Hultzsch, C. /. /., L Tlte Ins. of Akoka, p. 97. 

* E . IV. no. 20. D. 21 1. 
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of this designation points to a person who must have been either a 
judge or an assessor of revenue.^ Moreover the Valabhi grant of 
Dhruvasena III, dated A. D. 653-54, states that the messenger for this 
grant was the Pramalx Sri Naga.® In the Madhuban plates of Har^a, 
the Diitaka the Mahdpramdlara MahcUdmanta Skanda Gupta.® From 
these two examples it may be inferred first, that there must have 
been a gradation in this office, as in several others as noticed 
earlier; secondly, that this official must have belonged to that group 
of officers graced with the title of mahcl or great, thirdly, that such 
an officer could also hold other offices as well and he was usually 
connected with the grants of land. 

This office was adopted later on by other rulers and dynasties. 
The two pram^fi,^ of Baijnath, dated A. D. 803, Pandukesvara plates 
of Lalitasuradeva, dated A. D. 853,'^ and the Benares copperplate grant 
of Karnadeva, dated A. D. 1042,^ refer to this office. 


A. The Adhikarana 

Officials of the Gupta administration from the highest down to 
the lowest appear to have conducted their administrative duties in 
an adhikarana, which may be interpreted to be an office or a court. 
Seals mention, for example, the Sri Parama bhofUlraka pddlyn 
kumdrclmdlya adhikarana^ the Sri Panahhdndagdra adhikarana, the 
dan(iapdMhikarana,^ the Tirabhukti par ika- Adhikarana and similar 
types of courts {Adhikarana\^ From these references it may be 


‘ Apte, Sani.htt-E}v^Ui>}i DuUonarv, p. 755, says that Pramattu means “having a 
right notion, competent to judge or ascertain, an authority, proof, demonstrating.'* 

8 E. /., I, no. XIII, pp. 88, 92. 

Ibid., VII, no. 22, p. 160. This Skanda Gupta, who was the commander of the 
whole elephant troop (AscsagajasddhanadJnkria), when Harsa started on his expedition 
against the Gauda Sasanka (Bana, Hcirsacarila, p. 189, text, p. 195 ). Skanda Gupta appears 
to have been promoted to be a Dutaka Mahapt amdtdfa MahdsTimanta when the Madhuban 
plates were issued, 

* Ibid*, I, no. 16, p. 1 18. 

" /. A*, XXV, p, 182. 


^ E. /., II, no. 23, p. 309. 

‘ Ibid., XXIII (II), p. 56, text, p. 55. 

A.S.LR,, 1903-4, p. 108, The late R. D. Banerji observed: “The term pddiva 
was not translated by Dr. Vogel ; it means ‘equal to*. Pada is often used in the same 
sense as kalpa. Guru-pnda is the same sense gunMpa and means ‘One equal in rank 
to t e preceptor * **. Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 72-73. This 
interpretation is not acceptable, because the word pUda means foot and the obiectival 
form of It is pUlya, meaning ‘ at the foot *, viz., a servant, while it appears far-fetched 
to maintain that the word is often used in the sense of kalpa, the source of which 
is not mentioned. Moreover, it is not necessary to stretch the meaning of the word 
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safely inferred that the Kumdrdindfya, the Bha774ogdra, the DQ7i4^pdsika 
and the Uparika had each his separate adhikarana} 

Such centres of administration must have been established at 
particular places, especially at the district capitals. One of the Basarh 
seals speaks of the “chief of the Government of Vaisali " {laisdiy 
(Idliistan’Cidhikarmia^ya)? One of the Faridpur copper-plates of 
G5pacandra, dated A. D. 586, relates how in the time of Uparika 
Nagadeva, Chief Warden of the Gate and the minister entrusted with 
the principal business of regulating trade in New Avakdsika^ who 
gained his dignity through the favour of Gopacandra, “ while he is 
administering affairs Vastupala-svamin, who is appointed over trade 
in this district in the province of Varuka, becomingly apprised both 
the district government wherein the oldest Kayastha Nayasena is 
the chief and also leading man . . . foremost among whom . . . and 
also the principal trader From this inscription it can be seen that 
the heads of the district were sometimes called Amdtija Uparika^ or 
vice-versa, that they were entrusted with the regulation of trade, 
that they were evidently appointed by the king ; that they were to 
be apprised along with the representatives of the mercantile and the 
Kayastha classes when any one applied for a plot of land. It has 

pMa, especially while it appears so self-evident when compared with the word kalpa. 
Padlya, therefore ought to be interpreted to mean-a servant-belonging to Cf, PMa-pddiya- 
Ra^tra-Rds{rlya, Therefore, another interpretation may be given to some of the legends 
on the Gupta seals discovered at Basarh. For instance, Sri paramahhaMraka padiya 
knmdrdmutya adhtkarana may be taken to mean one who belonged to or was attached 
to His Highness, the illustrious paramabha{taraka of the Court of the Kumdramatyas 
(counsellors to princes);' Ynvardja-hha{idraka padiya ... ka ddhikaranasya (seal of His 
Highness, the Heir-Apparent (Yuvaraja) and Worshipful -worshipful, 

venerable, etc. Cf. Apte, op. cit., p. 807) ... of the court of Yuvardja bha{idraka- 
padlya haJudhikaranasya : The heir apparent (or prince royal or crown-prince) and 
Worshipful of the Military department {Cf. A* S. I. R., 1933-4, p. 108. Dr. Block takes 
Balddhikarana to mean military forces). The Adhikarana cannot be interpreted as such, 
for it may mean only a court, tribunal, court of justice Cf. Apte, op. at, p. 47. This 
interpretation appears to be more reasonable instead of assuming that the Gupta 
officers were created with a status equal to that of the emperor himself. Even their 
feudatories like the Maitrakas of Valabhi, not to mention the Parivrajaka (Ucchakalpa) 
MahUrdjas, did not assume royal titles until the great Gupta emperors had passed away 
A, 5 . /. R., 1903-4, p. 109. 

‘ Cf Monier Williams, Dictionary, p. 20. He says that Adhikarana means an act of 
placing at the head or subordinating government, supremacy, magistrate, court of 
justice, etc. Cf. E. /., VIII, p. 46, note 7. 

^ A, S. L R., 1903-4, p. 109. 

® /. A., XXXIX, p. 204. Arnmya Updrika Nagaddvasy-dddhydsana kdU Vdruka mandala 
visaya vyUpardya viniyukta VatsapUla svnmind..,stha {syaf)..,wyavaharato jyMha 
kSyastha Nayasena pramukham adhikarana... Uaravisaya-kmda-pa... ha mahoMarU {h) 
pradhdna vydp (drinafp. For the interpretation of Navya^KmkUsika, see p. 2lo. 
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also been suggested that the Malidi^^mahta was literally the great 
chief of a district " for such a title is given to Sasankadeva in his 
Rohtasgadh stone seal matrix, ascribed to the 7th century.' Such an 
officer also probably styled as the Visaynpa/i as can be seen in the 
Indor plates of Skanda Gupla dated A. D. 465-G6." That such officials 
were employed along with KumCtnlmafnn^ during the Gupta 
regime can be seen from the extant seals, which refer to these 
officials, for they have the following expressions: Kiinulnlnidlya-atUn- 
karanas-ca Sann'iiJiga-t 'n^aip'-rnl {hrd) kiuanuidya’purd^^arCin-varilanidmln 

hhacinas-cd sn-mimi'n V/. . {ri)^dya patln-i^dd h ikavdiid n vyavalidn’-jana 

pdildn'io'ibo) (llutydltj-a^fd ro tidiidin? Some of these officials are 
also referred to in the Afudrdrdk,<^dFid^ wherein it is related that its 
author, the poet Visakhadatta, was the son of MdJidrd jtt Bhaskaradatta 
and the grandson of Sdiiiaid<( Vatesvaradatta.^ 

B. The Adhikarana in Sessions 

If it is accepted that the term adhikaramt may be interpreted to 
mean a court or an office wherein, according to epigraphic evidence, 
transactions pertaining to land were decided, it is possible that 
judicial matters were also settled in such a place. In Mrcchakatjkd 
a trial scene {vyavahdra) is described in detail. The Beadle 
{SddhanikaY goes to the court room {vyamhdra mandula), tidies it up 
and makes ready the seats. Public complaints were lodged there 
before the magistrates {Adhikai'ayakdh), The judges entered accom- 
panied by a guild warden {Srest/iin), a clerk (Kdyastha) and others. 
The judge was then conducted into the court-room by the beadle. 
The judge had evidently other colleagues who bore the same name 
Adhikaranaka. Once these were seated, the beadle had to go out of the 
court-room to inquire who wanted to present a case and the judges 
were probably empowered to postpone cases through the beadle if they 
were so determined, while an influential person especially of the royalty, 
could have his case heard despite such a determination. 

^ Fleet, op, cit,, (78), p. 284. This designation was used during the reign of 
Samudrasena, circa 7th century. Cf, Ibid., (80), p. 289. 

* Ibid., (16), p. 70. 

» A . S , I. R ., 1903-4, p. 121. 

* Visakhadatta, Mudrdraksasa, Prologue, pp. 157. 

Cf, Such an official is actually irentioned by Kalidasa as shown below; see 
section on Provincial Administration. The office of the Sadlianika appears to have 
entailed the carrying out of difficult state work which probably involved some 
personal risk. Cf. Dandakara-sddhanEldhikdrem-ya‘janapada--vidvesam grdhayU, Kautalya 
Arthasdstra, Bk. I, Ch. XIII, p. 23. Also see the Sone East-Bank copper-plate of 
ndradeva and Udayaraja. E. I., XXIII, p. 222 ; Kari-turag^d^ra-nau-sddhanika, Could 
he have been a pilot?. 
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Once the plaintiff entered the court-room, first his welfare was 
inquired into by the judges and then he was offered a seat Then 
the judge asked the plaintiff to state his case, and during this time 
any irrelevant talk was interrupted by the judge who reminded the 
plaintiff only to state the case. During this statement, any commit- 
ment, pertaining to the case in hand, if made by the plaintiff was at 
once pointed out by the judge to the clerk (Kdtjastha) to be written down. 
The judge first considered the allegations, then the facts, the investi- 
gation of the former depending on the plaintiff and the defendant, 
while the investigation of the facts had to be carried out by the 
judge. The defendant was then summoned and likewise examined. 
During such an examination the conduct of the case required the 
judge to make even intimate p,nd awkward questions. Sometimes 
during this investigation such questions were asked by the beadle as 
well as the clerk. The Protector of the Town {NagararaksddhikrfaY 
was, if required, requested to investigate into a point at issue. 
While the trial was going on, the court-room was in the charge of 
royal guards {Rdjapurasdh), If a capital punishment was imposed, 
the drum was beaten and the culprit conducted to a burial-ground 
and there impaled.^ 

It may be now seen how far these designations pertain to the 
Kautaliyan and Gupta periods. According to Kautalya the judge is 
called Dhavjuasfha, the clerk, Lckkaka,^ the court, Dhannasthdgi} 
But in the Gupta grants it has been seen how the word adhikarana 
invariably refers to the seat of local administration, while the 
official designation of Nagarasrestdiin implies the most important 
personality in the town or the guild-president as it has been also 
interpreted. Likewise mention is made of the Praihama Kdijastha^ 


* Cf. The Nagarika official mentioned by Kalidasa see ante p. 262. It is worth 

observing here that Kautalya refers to an official called who has been inter- 

preted to mean a town-clerk Cf. Arthasasiray Bk. II. Ch. VI. p. 5/. (3rd ed.) 

’ Visakhadatta, Mrcchaka{ikay Act IX, pp. 372-423, (Godbole) ; trans., Ryder, pp. 
132-52. Regarding the date of this play Dr A. B. Keith says : “ We are left, therefore, 
with no more than impressions, and these are qualities insufficient to assign any date 
to the clever hand which recast the Carudatta and made one of the great plays of the 
Indian drama.’’ Keith, The Sanskrit Drama p. 131. Owing to his imitation of Bhasa, 
Sudraka is placed after Bhasa who is supposed to have lived in * ** a period of not 
later than A. D. 350, while we may fairly safely date Kalidasa about A. D. 400'’. 
Ibid,, p. 93. Referring to this scene Dr Keith thinks that it conforms duly to 
the requirements of the legal Smrtis of the sixth and seventh centuries A. D., but the 
conservatism of the law renders this no sign of date.” Ibid., p, 134. 

8 Kautalya, op. city Bk. IV, Ch. IX, text, p. 222. 

* Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. V, p. 56, text, p. 58. 
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apparently alluding to the foremost among the clerks.^ Another 
important Gupta official dealing with transactions pertaining to land 
was the SddJiariika,^ while their epigraphs often refer to the military 
officer like the Mahdbahldhikrta^; while the Bahidhikrta is mentioned 
in the Harsacariio.^ Consequently, it can be seen how obvious is the 
similarity in the official designations between those referred to in 
the Gupta epigraphs and those recorded in the Mrcchukaiika, 
although it is likely that the duties of identical Gupta officials may 
not necessarily have had any similarity with the functions with 
their prototypes as in the times of Sudraka. 

The term adhikarana is referred to in the Harsacarita evidently 
as a court of justice, for Bana observes that “ the followers of the 
Mhnaiwm alone have to ponder problems in administering justice 
(adhikaram), while they examine the several ad hi karat ms or ‘cases 
for discussion.’”^ Such a designation (adhikaratia) in the reign of 
Harsavardhana implies that the Adhikarana or the court, which 
prevailed in Eastern Bengal in the sixth century during the days of 
the Later Guptas, continued to survive in the kingdom of the 
Puspabhutis® about the same period and even later in the beginning 
of the seventh century. But how far it differed from its Vakataka 
proto-type, the Dharniasthdna, cannot be ascertained. 

C. Dharmasthana 

There was in Gupta times a place where an attempt was made 
to mete out justice in administrative matters. Kautalya refers to it 

» £. /., XV, no. 7, p. 13 1. 

» /. A., XXXIX, pp. 210-11. 

8 A, 5 . /. R., 1903-4, pp. I0I-2. 

* Bana, op, ciu p. I 99 i text, p. 204. 

Ibid,, p. 65, text, p. 78 : vdkyavidStti adhikaranavicarnk 

8 In this treatise I have adopted the name of Puspabhuli instead of the variation of 
Pusyabhuti which was suggested by Dr Buhler long ago. He pointed out that the 
word Puspabhuti “ gives no good sense*' while Pusyabhuti is a naksatra and means he 
to whom Pusya may give welfare.” The modern Devanagari Mss. constantly interchange 
pa and ya in compound letters.** E, /., I, p. 68, f. n. 5. Throughout this work the word 
Puspabhuti has been adopted especially because Bana in his Harsacarita clearly 
mentions that word as Puspabhuti and not as Pusyabhuti : “ iva rdja Puspahhutiriti namnd 
babhuva. Text, p. loo, trans, p. 83- Fleet was not quite sure of the alternativ'e reading 
which was proposed and therefore read it in both the forms; Cf, op, c/t.,Intr. p. 15. Max 
Muller, {India, What can it teach usf p. 288) and ^r. F. E. Hall {Vdsavadatm, Pref. 
p. 51), and Cowell and Thomas in their translation of the Harsacarita, 83) 
have accepted the word to mean Puspabhuti, while Pandit Bhagwanlal lndraji styled it 
as Pusyabhuti. (/. A,, XIII, p. 74 )« It is worth noting, however, that in no known 
inscription of Hatfavardhana is the word under reference referred to, while only Bana 
mentions it 
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as Dhannasihdijl and calls the judge a Dharmasfha} An apparent 
elucidation of this technical term can be found in the Chammak 
copper plate grant of Maharaja Pravarasena II which refers to the 
Dharmasthdna in the following words: “Be it known to you that, in 
order to increase our religion and life and strength and victory and 
dominion and for the sake of (our) welfare in this world and the 
next, (and generally) for our benefit, this (village) is granted in our 
victorious office of justice (Dhaniiasihdna) as a grant not previously 
made, with libations of water/’- It is therefore evident that, among 
the Vakatakas, as among the Guptas, grants of land were made in 
the presence of obedient and high-born officers, soldiers and others 
in a court of justice. Such an inference is fully borne out by the 
Siwani Indor and Pattan copper plate grants of the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena II.^ Probably in such a court lands were given away, 
grievances redressed and justice meted out. 

We may now compare this institution with another which 
Kalidasa also styles as the Dharmdmna {DJunfutidsana). It is possible 
that in Kalidasa’s day the king, especially in his capital, attended 
such a court,'^ but mention is also made of another officer who was 
apparently entrusted with judicial duties, for he is called the 
DhannddhiJulra. The king, for example, in tlie Sdkuntalarii remarks; 
“My lady, I am (versed in the Holy Writ) ho whom the Puni king 
employed in the office of keeping the law in the town. I am he, who has 
come to this pious forest (Dhanmlrarjj/a) by way of seeing the holy 
hermitage, to know if the rites of sages are free from obstacles.” 
From these words it may bo inferred that the Dharntddhikcira was 
an officer who had to be well-versed in the scriptures (Dharma), that 
he had to maintain order in the town and that he had to see that 
the hermits in the woods were not disturbed in the prosecution of 
their penances. 

It is very interesting to note that Kalidasa again refers to this 
office called the Dhanndsaaa in his play Mdlacikdiiniinitram. The 
Pralihdri observes: tasnidd t/dvad Dharindmnasthitaui dcoaiii prailpdla^ 
ydmi,^ There is no doubt that Kalidasa had clearly in his mind a 
definite office known as the Dharmdsana to which he specifically 

^ Kautalya, op, ctUy Bk. IV, Ch. IX, text, p. 223 ; also see, Bk. II, Ch. V, p. 56. 

3 Fleet, op,. ctU, pp. 241-42, text, p. 238: vaijayike dhannaUluind apurvva dattyd 
udaka-purwatp .... 

® Ibid., (56), pp. 248-49 ; E. /., XXIII, no. 10, p. 55 ; Ibid., no. 14, p. 83. 

* C/. MdL, Act V, p. 133 : jdva dJuimmdsa^a-gadatp devam padivdlSnn, 

^ Sdk., Act I, p. 13 : yah Pauravcna rdjhd dharmUdhikar^ niyuktah. 

® Mdl, Act V, p. 133. 
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refers twice in his plays. In the Sokuhtalarii too, he refers to this office 
in the following words: ciraprabhodhdna sambhdvitarn asmabhir-adya 
Dharindsatiadhydsituin} and in these words the reference to Dliarmdsana 
is clear. From this reference it may be concluded that the king 
must have acted as the Chief Justice in such a court, but it is not 
possible that in actual practice it was feasible for the king to 
undertake this duty either in all countries or throughout the Gupta 
empire. It is quite possible, however, that the Dharmddhikdniy who 
is referred to in the Sdkunfalanj as occupying the seat of Justice in 
maintaining law and order in the town, usually occupied this post 
which went by the name of the ‘Seat of Justice’. It is extremely 
interesting to compare this technical term with a similar one found, 
for example, in one of the Vaisali seals of the Gupta age. Seal no. 
69- A reads thus: Dharmdsanddhikaranasya^ which has been interpreted 
to mean “the seal of the office of the Chief Justice.”® From this 
comparison three important conclusions can be drawn : first, that the 
Dharmdsami mentioned by Kalidasa and the Vaisali seals must have 
been one and the same; secondly, that the Dhariiiddliikdra, mentioned 
by Kalidasa as having been the officer entrusted with the maintenance 
of the law in the town, must have been according to the Gupta seal 
the same officer although he is styled as the Dharindsanadlukaraija; 
thirdly, he appears to have had an office or, as has been interpreted 
in this work, a court (adhikarana) wherein he administered justice 
and stamped his documents. It would not be far fetched to identify 
the Dharmdsami of the Gupta seals and the plays of Kalidasa 
with the Dharmasthdna of the Vakataka inscriptions, which must have 
been the seat of justice in Gupta times. Probably there existed this 
rather vital difference between the Gupta Dhanndsana and the 
Vakataka Dharmasthdna: the former was possibly in the Gupta 
empire the court of the Dharmddhikdra, while the latter in the 
Vakataka empire was what the Adhikarana was in the Gupta empire 
— merely a civil and criminal court wherein land disputes were also 
settled. 


D. Ecclesiastical Officers. 

It has been seen till now that in the administration of the Gupta 
empire there were civil, revenue and police, military and judicial 
departments. But whether or not there existed during the Gupta Age 
a department to look after the religious institutions of the Hindus, 


1 SnK Act. VI, p. 87. 

8 A. S. L R,, 1913-141 PP- 127-28. 
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Jainas and Buddhists remains now to be decided. Mention has 
already been made of the Piirohifa but whether he was the chief of 
all the religious officers in this period cannot be decided for lack 
of evidence. His close association with the king and his importance 
in vital matters like the coronation and the religious functions in 
the palace must have naturally given him a place of enviable 
prominence. But if he were in reality the head of all such officers, 
he would have been referred to in connection with the waihas of 
either the Hindus or the Jainas and the Saiiqhdrdmasi of the Buddhists. 
The Gupta seals refer to the existence of an official in the following 
words : TlrahhuKtaii Vinayasth'Hi-sthclpmiddliikarana^^ya} which imply 
that he must have been an official who looked after the morals of the 
people. If this were really the case then he could only have been the 
prototype of the Asokan Dhamnia Maltdindfai^^ and the Samaya 
Maliamdfas^ of the ^atavahana inscriptions.^ 

The religious institutions of this period had evidently some 

administrative officers. The Aqrahdrds granted to Brahmanas were 
under the jurisdiction of the Aqrahdrika, who must have been entrusted 
with the recovery of certain dues, privileges and the introduction of 
new settlers in a given agrahdra. This can be inferred from the Gaya 
copper-plate grant of Samudra Gupta which reveals that “the tax 
paying cultivators, artisans etc. of other villagers should not he 
introJnced by the Agraharika of this (village) (for the purpose of 

settling in it and carrying on their occupations) (for) otherwise there 

would certainly be a violation of the privileges of an agrahdraf ^ 
This officer, it may be observed, is again mentioned in the Bhitari 
stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta although his duties are not 
specified in any way.' But as he is clearly referred to in this record 
along with other officers like the Saulkika and the Gaulmika, there 

cannot be any doubt about his official status. 

The Jaina vihdras too must have been under the supervision of 
the Acdrya, The Paharpur copper-plate inscription of the Gupta year 
159 mentions the Sramandcdigia Gunanaiidin of Va^ Gohali which 
has been identified with the modern Goalbhita.^^ This Acdrya was 

• A. S. 7 . R,, 1903-04, p. 109. 

2 Ilultzsch, C, L /., I, The Inscriptions of Asoha, p. 9; also see Mookerji, Asoka, 29-31 
178-79, Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp. 65*^7, 144-48. 

0 £. /., VIII no. p. 91. 

^ Fleet, op, ciUt (60), p. 257 ; italics mine, text, p. 257 : agralutrik^n = (^)nyad-gr^m^ 2 tdi- 
karadadtntumbi-kdruk-Zdayah pravdsayitavyd ma(a)nyaihU niyatarp 3 (a)grah 3 r^ksdpah. 

* Ibidt (12), p. 52. 

® E, I,t XX, no. 5, p. 62, see also p. 6l. 
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undoubtedly the head of the viMra as this record suggests. In the 
reign of Kumara Gupta I there was another famous Jaina teacher 
who went by the name of the Acdrya Gosarman “ who was the orna- 
ment of the lineage of the Acdrija Bhadra (and) sprang from a noble 
family/'^ which suggests succession by heredity in office and nobility 
in descent. Obviously under this official there must have been lesser 
officers as there were in the convents of the Buddhists. 

The Buddhist monasteries must have been under the jurisdiction 
of their officers styled as the Vilidra.^vdmi)} and the Mdhdvihdra^rdmiv, 
The Kasia stone image inscription, ascribed to the end of the fifth 
century, relates how the Maharthdra^rdtuiv Haribala made an approp- 
riate religious gift.^ This statement shows that such officials were 
empowered to make gifts in the cause of religion. 

Next in importance and subordinate to the MdhCtvihdrd^^vdmin 
must have been the Vihara^^rdmin, who was, as his designation indicates, 
the Superintendent of Convents. The Sahei stone inscription, roughly 
allotted to the fifth century A. D., refers to the VHulrasvdmiv Rudra, 
his full name being omitted/’^ This office was probably not hereditary, 
unlike several other offices in Gupta times, for the father of this Rudra 
is not called by any official designation, 'fho appointment of Rudra 
might have been an exception and not necessarily the rule as far as 
the office of the Vihdrasvdniin is concerned. It is not possible at this 
stage of research to define the duties of these Convent Superintendents 
unless it may be assumed that they were concerned mainly with the 
administration of the vihdras as can be seen in the case of Nalanda 
and Dudda SahghdrOma organisation.'^ But it is interesting to note 
that the wives of such officials were called by a feminine designation 
of their office, more as an honour than a suggestion implying that such 
a term implied their holding of any similar office. The Mathura stone 
inscription, pertaining to the time of Skanda Gupta, dated A.D. 454-55, 
states that an appropriate religious gift was made by the Vihdrasvd- 
mim Devata.^ It may be observed in this connection that such a 
practice became current in South India as well. The Kargudari 
inscription, dated A. D. 1108, refers for example to a Dandandyahifi^, 

’ Fleet, op, cil (6l), p. 259. 

® (69), p. 272. 

® Ibid,, (73), p. 280. 

* Cf, Infra Chapter VIII on the Religious Institutions. 

^ Fleet, op, cU, (63), p. 263. 

® L A,i X., p. 252, note 20. Similar appellatives can be cited in support of this 
view : i?ii>»agjM/-(from Rdyaga-Rajaka). E. /., I, no. 5, p. 384 ; Mahdsendpatinu A, S, W. /„ 
IV, no. 16, p. II4 i Sdrthavahinl, E, I, no, 29, p. 395. 
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but there is nothing in this grant to show that the lady held any 
post of a Dandandyaka in this year or that she performed any duties 
of this office. Such a usage can therefore only be interpreted to 
mean the bestowal of an honorific on the wives of the holders of 
such offices. 


VI. Powers of Oflicials 

1. Types of Punishment 

The officers of these departments were endowed with certain 
powers of punishment. If the Kautillyan code of punishment was so 
severe, then according to the pious-minded Fa Hien, in the reign 
of Candra Gupta II, there must have been great leniency in punishing 
culprits. “The king”, he observes, “governs without decapitation or 
(other) corporal punishments. Criminals are simply fined lightly or 
heavily, according to the circumstances (of each case). Even in cases 
of repeated attempts at wicked rebellion, they only have their right 
hand cut off The Chinese traveller does not seem to be correct 
in making such assertions, although it is possible that he might not 
have personally seen the punishments inflicted or even heard about 
them. Ho admits that fines were levied and this tax was probably 
the charge alluded to, for instance, in the Khoh copper plate grant 
of Maharaja Hastin, dated A. D. 475-76, as ‘ coravarjjam 7 which has 
been interpreted to mean as “ fines imposed on thieves The extant 
epigraphs of Candra Gupta II do not, however, mention this charge. 
But, as it is referred to among the taxes specified by Kautalya,^ and 
as it is mentioned as a current levy in the last quarter of the fifth 
century, it is possible that it was recovered as a tax in the times of 
Candra Gupta II as well. 

In the Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda Gupta, dated A. D. 
455-56, there is a suggestion that another method of punishment in 
Gupta times was torture. When this king was ruling, the records 
states that any one worthy of punishment was not “ over much put 
to torture which reveals that during his reign torture as a means 
of punishment certainly existed, but it was not obviously carried to 
excess. This allusion to the infliction of torture probably implies 

^ Fa Hien, op, ciu^ p. 43. 

* Fleet, op, ciL, (21), p. 96. 

* lbid,f p. 98. 

* Kautalya, op, ciu, Bk. II. Ch. VI, p. 58. 

® Fleet, op, cit, (14), p. 02, text, p. 59; Srtto daridrd x^yasani kadaryd da^(yd} na vd 
yd bhpsa^pidjtah syUt, 
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that, in the reigns of his predecessors Kumara Gupta or Candra 
Gupta II, it was often stringently enforced, though of course we 
have no means of verifying such a statement. 

Kalidasa tells us how thieves were caught and dealt with by 
government officers. Theft, which was a* matter of common 
occurrence in his days, was punished. A thief when caught was 
given over to guards called Ral'.vnah, who made inquiries into the 
theft and cross-examined him. He was kept in custody near the 
city-gate, and the matter reported to the authorities in the palace, 
and if the crime affected royalty, the king himself was informed 
about it.^ 

A man condemned to death had “the flowers of death" fastened 
on him. This implies that capital punishment was in use during 
the days of Kalidasa. But how exactly an execution was performed 
is given by Visakhadatta in his play MudnlraJx'mi^a. In it Caxiakya 
relates how the Buddhist monk Jivasiddhi, who murdered king 
Parvata, was to be, after a public proclamation of his offence, banished 
from the capital with disgrace. The other offender ^akatadasa, always 
hatching treason against Candragupta Maurya, after a similar pro- 
clamation, was to be impaled and his family imprisoned. Later 
Canakya observes: “Go directly to the place of execution, and with 
an angry scowl frighten the executioners (out of their wits) and when 
they run away terrified in any and every direction, carry off Siddha- 
rtaka from the place of execution and take him safely to Eaksasa."^ 
Therefore not only were banishment and impalement after a public 
proclamation in vogue, but there was a specific place for such an 
execution, named the vaclhyaF^fhuna. 

But probably the most brutal form of capital punishment in 
the Gupta age was the infliction of death by elephants. When 
Malayaketu heard that two of the confederate kings of Candragupta 
Maurya coveted his corps of elephants, he cried out to his attendant : 
“Put them to death by means of an elephant."^ It is interesting to 
note how this horrible practice continued to the days of Dandin,^ 
and was once again revived in Southern India in the Vijayanagara 
empire in the sixteenth century.^ 

* Snii,f Act VI, p. 8o : phulafili ml’ hattM imassa hajjhaHa sumano pinaddhufju 

* Visakhadatta, op, cit,, Act I, p. 12. text, p. I2, also see Act II, p. 30. 

* Ibid., Act V, p. 76, text, p. 78 : itarau tii va hastihalaMmau hastinaiva ghUtyltdmiiu 

* Dancjin, Dasakumdracaritat pp. 128-29. C/. Mudrd,, Act V, p. 78. 

® Sewell, A Forgotten Kmpire^Vijayanagara, p. 384. Nuniz says; “When the King so 
desires, he commands a man to be thrown to the elephants, and they tear him in pieces 
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Banishment was also a method of punishment. It appears that 
a verdict of capital punishment pronounced on a criminal was at 
times commuted to banishment. The Chinese traveller Yuan 
Chwang relates how once a person dared to make an attempt on 
the life of Harsa and how “the kings all demanded that that culprit 
should instantly be killed*’. But the king inquired into the matter, 
“punished the chief of them (Brahmanas) and pardoned the rest. He 
banished the 500 Brahmaiias to the frontiers of India, and then 
returned to his capital.”' This benevolent practice of a regal 
amnesty appears to have been a fact because Kalidasa also refers 
to this gesture of royal munificence.® Bcina too confirms it when he 
reveals that on the birth of the prince Harsavardhana, all prisoners 
were released in the reign of king Prabhakaravardhana.*^ Yuan 
Chwang further states that after Harsa became deeply interested in 
Buddhism, he convened every Five Years an assembly of the 
brethren, and those who neglected the ceremonial observances of the 
Order, and whose immoral conduct was notorious, were banished 
from his presence and from the country 

Yiian Chwang throws some light on some other types of punish- 
ment meted out to offenders against the law. “The statute law is 
sometimes violated and plots made against the sovereign when crime 
is brought to light the offender is imprisoned for life ; he does not 
suffer any corporal punishment, but alive and dead he is treated as a 
member of the community (lit. as a man). For offences against 
social morality and disloyal and unfilial conduct, the punishment is 
to cut off the nose, or an ear, or a hand, or a foot, or to banish the 
offender to another country or into the wilderness. Other offences 
can be atoned for by a money payment 

Bana unconsciously gives some information about the nature of 
some of these punishments. He relates how under Harsa “the only 
feet ever cut off -are those in metre . . . there is no cutting off the 
four principal limbs of condemned criminals From these allusions 


^ Hiuen Tsiang, op, ctL, I, p. 221 ; Cf, Yuan Chwang, op. ciu, I, p. 172. 

* Raghu., Ill, 20, p. 58: pfihhidMnatsvayaml^va kh)alam tadd pitrnUm mumuc^ sa 
hahdhandt. 

® Bana, op, ciu^ p. III. 

* Yuan Chwang, op, cit.j I, p. 344. 

^ Ibid.f pp. 171-72. 

® Bana, op, cit,^ p, 65, text, p. 78 : pustakarmanafp pdrthiva vigrahdh .... Vfitdmfft 
pddaccheddh, Manu refers to the practice of cutting off of a thief's hands for stealing 
more than 50 pdlas ; see Laws of ManUf VIII, 322, p. 310 (Buhler). 
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it may be seen that Bana in these oases obviously refers to the 
extant practices of cutting off the feet for some unspecified offence 
and of the mutilation of the principal limbs in the case of condemned 
criminals. Though Bana here denies the existence of these two 
types of punishment as Yuan Chwang relates, the former must have 
existed in practice, while regarding the latter, Bana himself refers 
to “ doomed criminals. He speaks of “ clots of red sandal juice 
wherewith doomed criminals are decked".^ This can again be 
proved by examining the condition of the corpse over which 
Bhairavacarya was performing the MahCikalalirdaya rite. It lay 
supine anointed with red sandal, arrayed in garlands, clothes and 
ornaments, all of red.^ Such a practice must have been common, for 
Carudatta, in the MrcchakatikCi, describes himself when led to execu- 
tion, as being dragged like a beast to sacrifice, decked with the marks 
of red sandal on his limbs and besprinkled with meal and pounded 
incense.^ From this information it is clear that in the Gupta age 
three methods of capital punishment were employed. 

2. A Public Execution 

A typical example of a public execution for committing murder 
can be well illustrated from the Mrcchakatikd in the treatment 
meted out to the unfortunate Carudatta. The Candalas led the way 
crying “ Out of the way, gentlemen, out of the way ! This is the 
noble Carudatta.” The oleander was placed on his brow { pdiiistu'ak- 
ftkrldhgafn)^ red marks of sandal were placed on all his body 
{sarmgdlrP^u vinyasfai raktacahdanahastakah)^, and he bore the stake 
(sthala) on his shoulder,^ and his whole body was strewn with meal 
and powder (pistct clinia). Thus he was led through the crowd and 
as they marched they came across the stipulated places of halt, 
where the royal proclamation of the crime had to be read out to the 
assembled people. Then the Candalas cried out: “Here is the place 
of proclamation (ghO,^ariasthdnam)- Beat the drum (dha/a dindimcny) 
and proclaim the sentence." Then the proclamation was read out 
thus; “Listen, good people, listen. This is the noble Carudatta, son 
of Sagaradatta, and grandson of the merchant (Sdrlhavdha) 
Vinayadatta. This malefactor enticed the courtesan (ganiktl) 

* Bana op, dUt p. 196, text, p. 201 ; sarirZsu vikasttabandhuka kimmasoniia sodsah 
sdnita vfs^ayah, 

* Ibid,f p. 92. 

« Mjrcduika\tkd, Act X, text, p. 257. 

* Ibid,, p. 153, text, p. 257 ; Cf, MudrS., Act II, p. 32. 

* Jbid,f p. 158, text, p. 263. 
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VasaiUasena into the deserted old garden Puspakaranda and for a 
mere trifle murdered her by strangling. He was taken with the 
booty, and confessed his guilt. Therefore we are under the order of 
king Palaka to execute. And if any other commit such a crime, 
accursed in this world and in the next, him too king Palaka 
condemns to like punishment."^ The object of this proclamation 
was first, to inform the people about the culprit and his offence, 
secondly, to convince them that the crime deserved the punishment, 
and thirdly, to warn them against a repetition of such a crime. 
In this connection one of the characters observes ; “ But the citizens do 
not believe it."^ This remark reveals that the common people had to 
be convinced about the authenticity of the offence, the nature of which 
was publicly proclaimed. Thus proclaiming, the Candalas led the 
victim to the southern cemetery (daksmasmsdna ni) where he was to 
be executed.^ He was led through the king s highway {rdjatndrga) * 
and on the way there were stages where the proclamation had to be 
read out, for references are made to the third and the last places 
where it was so read out.'> When it was read out finally on reaching 
their destination, the chief of the executioners asked the victim to 
lie flat and said that with one stroke of his sword, which he had 
already drawn out, he would send him to heaven.^ His last wishes 
were granted.^ Dandin corroborates these facts as will be shown 
presently. 

Of course there were some chances of escape. Some good man 
might offer some money to free the captive, a son might be born to the 
king or an elephant might break loose® and the victim could be free. 

3. Offences and Punishments in Later Times 

For lesser offences, four ordeals were employed for determining 
the guilt or innocence of a person.® “These are ", says Yuan OhwAng, 
“by water, by fire, by weighing, and by poison. In the water ordeal 
the accused is put in one sack and a stone in another, then the two 
sacks are connected and thrown into a deep stream; if the sack 

^ Visakhadatta, Mrcchaka^ika, p. 155, text, p. 259. 

* Ihid,, p. 164, text, p. 272. 

8 Ibid., p. 165, text, p. 275. 

* Ibid; p. 166, text, p. 276. 

® Ibid; p. 163, text, p. 272. 

® Ibid; p, 167, text, p. 278 C/. Meyer, Hindu Talcs, p. 5 » 

' Ibid; p. 156, text, p. 261. 

^ Ibid; pp. 1^-65, text, p. 274. 

® Of these punishments Manu refers to the carrying of fire, diving under, and 
touching the heads of wife & children. See Laws of Manu, VIII, 114, p. 3x0 (Buhler). 

36 
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containing the stone floats, and the other sinks, the man's guilt is 
proven. The fire ordeal requires the accused to kneel and tread on 
hot iron, to take it in his hand and lick it; if he is innocent, he is 
not hurt, but he is burnt if he is guilty. In the weighing ordeal the 
accused is weighted against a stone; and if the latter is the lighter 
the charge is false, if otherwise it is true. The poison ordeal re- 
quires that the right hind leg of a ram be cut off, and according to 
the portion assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put into the 
leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and if not the poison 
takes effect.”^ 

The object of such punishments was to discourage crime to a 
great extent, although it was not unknown especially in the wild 
forests, not to mention the roads and river routes. Yuan Chwang 
was attacked twice, once while sailing in the Ganges not far from 
Kanauj, and again while journeying through the forest of the 
Polo-che trees (Palakis) near the town of Che-kia-lo (Sakala) where 
he and his companions, robbed of all their belongings and pursued 
by an armed gang, were saved by the intervention of an armed 
peasant and eighty of his armed friends.* 

Dandin throws considerable light on the activities of the police 
department of his day regarding crime and punishment. Police men 
{Rak§ikdh) wandered about in the city, either on their rounds or in 
search of thieves. Apaharavarman, one of Dandin's characters, tells 
us how, after an expedition to conceal some booty, he fell in with 
policemen.^ These policemen walked about with truncheons [danda) 
with which they thrashed offenders,* but whenever they caught a 
thief they bound his arms behind his back.^ They kept watch on 
the highway (rdjavlthi) at night and resorted to torture. A certain 
Bhil woman, conveyed a. still-born child, belonging to someone to a 
grave-yard “but as she returned by the highway at night, she was 
seized by policemen {Rak^ikapuj'u§dh), menaced with torture, and in 
her fright she half revealed the secret."® These tortures were not 
only mere threats but when they were carried into operation they 
must have proved fatal, for a suggestion to this effect is made by 
Dhanamitra to Apaharavarman: “You must torture him to death 

^ Yuan Chwang, op. ciu, I, p. 172 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, I, pp. 83-84. 

* Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, The Life of Hiuen-Tiian^ p. 73. 

® Dandin, DasakumUracarita, p. 85. (trans., A. W. Rider, 1927), text, p. 41. (edited 
by G. J. Agashe, 1919, Bombay.) 

* Ihid.t p. 196, text, p. 12 J, 

^ Ibid., p. 135. 

* Ibid., p. 129, text, p. 82 . 
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like a thief." ^ The policemen were posted not only in graveyards 
but also in the crematoria to guard against desecration. Mitragupta 
“ received from the aldermen ( Pauromikhajdh) the position of 
policemen {S^naklnaraksah) in the cemetery."" 

The police department, like the others, was an organised unit of 
administration, although this suggestion cannot be confirmed by 
epigraphic evidence. Dandin refers to the police captain {NCigarika 
purnsah) by whose order arrested culprits were led away to jail.^ 
This police captain did not act alone, especially in matters of 
arriving at a decision regarding confiscation. Mitragupta relates how, 
on receiving some secret information about an elopement, " the 
avaricious police-captain convoked the town-council {PanravrJdha* 
mnnidhi) and took him (Balabhadra) (to them), saying: “This 
scoundrel Balabhadra is living in our city with Kanakavatl whom he 
stole from her father Nidhipatidatta. Yon genilemen will 7iot ohjecf to the 
eiitiro confiscation of his propeiiy.** This proposal alarmed Balabhadra, 
but Ratnavati (whom he was about to marry) said to him: “Do not 
be alarmed. Tell them that this is not Nidhipatidatta s daughter 
Kanakavati, but Grhagupta s daughter Ratnavati, given you by her 
parents in Valabhi and decently married. If they do not believe, let 
them send a messenger to his relatives." Balabhadra consented and 
remained on bail from his guild until Grhagupta, informed by letter, 
visited the hamlet and returned most joyfully with daughter and 
son-in-law.*^ This incident reveals that in Dandin s day elopement 
or the courting of others’ wives implied arrest, that the police 
captain convoked the town-council before whom the arrested man 
was placed so that they might come to a unanimous decision 
regarding any confiscation of goods which the captain suggested. The 
culprit, however, was given a chance to defend himself and was 
even granted a bail. Such a rough and ready procedure was considered 
a system of trial, the absence of which was generally noticed.® 

This penalty of confiscation of property was only one of the 
several punishments meted out to oflfenders against the law. The 
confiscation of property was probably next in severity to death, 
A king in his fury condemned the wretched Arthapati to death 

* Dantjin, op, ciu p. ^ 19 - 

* Ihid,t p. 178, text, p. 1 16. 

® Ibid , p. 96, text, p. 57. 

^ Ibid., pp. 176-77, text, p. 1 18: vimars^ ca tasydh sdkinitvatnaikamaty^m pattrUndtp 
ahhimatamdsit. Italics mine, 

® Ibid., p. 6l, 
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as he was accused ot theft but on his behalf Dhanaraitra respect- 
fully pleaded thus: “Oh, Sir, royal iradition graciously grants 
exemption froin the death penalty to inerchayits guilty of such felonies. 
If you feel furious confiscate the criminars property and exile 
him."' A penalty less severe than tliis double-edged punishment 
of confiscation and exile was probably torture, of which eighteen 
kinds are referred to and torture must have commenced with 
“daily inquisition, half wheedling, half bullying."^ Then mention 
is made of slitting of the ears and iioses.^ 

But the most savage of them all was the trampling to death by 
elephants, which is referred to by Visakhadatta in his play called 
Mudrdrdkkisa, In the city of Kash while stealing in the house of 
an eminent business man, Arthapala was caught according to Dandin 
“ with the coin and fettered " and condemned to death. When the 
signal was given by the chief counsellor (Uffam-dnulfya) Kamapala, 
who looked on from the height of the palace entrance gate; {gopvr- 
Oparitahddhirudhasya) whereupon a mast elephant called death-winner, 
to whom murder was sport lumbered towards him “with mon- 
strous trunk curled back, while the jangling of his bells was 
reinforced from the throaty yells from the crowd... The infuriated 
driver headed him back with blistering words and kicks of unres- 
trained ferocity." Such an execution, conducted in the presence of 
a crowd, by means of a mast elephant and under the supervision of 
a state official, must have been a most terrifying and agonising 
spectacle. But whether such a penalty was meted out simply for 
committing a theft alone is rather doubtful and it might have been 
resorted to only in cases of extreme danger and provocation. 

An equally brutal punishment was the scooping out of the eyes 
for committing treason, especially in the case of Brahmanas. Even 
highly placed officers were not spared from this punishment 

particularly if they secretly planned to murder a king. How a 

culprit accused of such a crime was treated is related by Arthapala. 
“At the place of proclamation (gh6^a7wslh(lnay\ he says, “I climbed 

a tamarind tree with thick, spreading branches, and lay hidden, 

while the crowd sought the highest spots they could find ; and high 
and low their chattering buzz began. Then my father was brought 
forth, his arms were bound like a thief's behind his back, the centre 

‘ Dandin, op. city p, 93. Italics mine. 

* Ibid,, p. 96. 

* Ibid., p. 93. 

* lbid.f p. 128, text, p, 80. 
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of a gabbling throng. Just below me they halted him while the 
headman thrice made this proclamation: “This is Kamapala, the 
counsellor {Mahtri), Coveting the kingdom, he clandestinely poisoned 
his sovereign Candasimha, and the heir-apparent (Yuvaraja), 
Candaghdsa. Further, he plotted evil against our present monarch 
Simhaghosa, who now comes to years of discretion. He confidentially 
summoned to a secret interview the counsellor {Amdh/a) Hivanfign, 
likewise Sthuna and Angaravarsa and babbled of royal murder. 
These loyal men {Siamihhaktdh) reported the plot, and the judge 
(Nyayya) decreed deprivation of vision as the legal penalty for this 
kingdom-coveting Brahman. He is now on his way to have his 
eyes torn out. And if any second criminal be detected, His 
Majesty will in a like manner visit him the appropriate penalty."^ 
Consequently treason in the days of Dandin meant the administration 
of poison to the ruling sovereign ; plotting evil against the king and 
meeting in secret with State officials with a view to murdering the 
ruler. When loyal men betrayed such plots, the case must have 
been reported to the judge {Nyayya) w^ho, after due deliberation, 
meted out the appropriate penalty to the delinquent. Once the 
criminal was so condemned he was taken away like an ordinary 
thief through the common streets, where proclamations were issued 
in his presence so that any of his abettors might be discovered and 
so that they too might not escape from the same penalty. 

The mutilation of a person s limbs sometimes led to the offender’s 
execution. Dhanyaka, wlio was accused of such a crime, while 
being led to his execution with his arms bound behind his back, 
cheerfully said to his functionary : “ If the beggar whom I am 
supposed to have mutilated is prepared to speak ill of me, my 
punishment is deserved." “No harm in trying”, said tho oflfi.er, who 
summoned the cripple and presented him before the culprit.”^ But 
unfortunately there is no scope for verifying whether such officers 
were given such latitude, especially after a criminal was condemned 
to be executed. 

The causes of arrest and imprisonment may now be recounted. 
As noticed already, treason against the king, mutilation of another’s 
limbs and even theft led to various punishments like the scooping out 
of the eyes, execution and trampling to death by elephants, while 
loitering about either in the king’s highway or in the cemetery 

' Dandin, ap. cit, pp. 135-36, text, p. 86: iSvan^niP piiaram iaskaratp =* iva parrot- 
haddhMujatmddhara dhavammahdJandnuyStamUntya 

* Iind.p p. 168, p. text, 109. 
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implied imminent arrest, the clapping on of irons and imprisonment ^ 
That convicts were sent to prison there cannot be any doubt, for 
references to the prison and a jailor are specific and clear especially 
in the works of Dan din.® Minor thefts discovered by the police 
who arrested thieves, and disorderly behaviour in the public streets 
as a result of alcoholic excesses, also led to legal interference on 
behalf of the State. Apaharavarman one day was clapped in jail 
“through the fault of drink.'* ^ 

Burglary was also a crime and how it was committed is worth 
noting. The prospective housebreaker first studied every house in 
the city regarding its wealth, occupation and character. Then by 
night, clad in a black cloak and girt with a sword, he provided himself 
with a varied kit of trowel, scissors, tweezers, dummy, cord, a dark 
lantern, a bee-basket and other tools. Then pitching on the house of 
a “capitalist,” he breached the wall, penetrated through a narrow 
opening, unconcerned, appropriated considerable wealth and bolted*. 
The Jaina Prakrta stories also throw some light on this aspect of 
burglary. We are told that burglars adopted various disguises in the 
shapes, dresses and signs of other professions.-' A thief who dressed 
himself as a religious mendicant went about a city, where there were 
various houses some of which were “ worth looking at, with wide open 
eyes and indicative of complete excellence. And there the religious 
mendicant made a breach in the form of sirivaccha and went in. 
And having stationed him (Agaladatta) there he left it. He brought 
out baskets filled with many wares.”® We are told that this system 
of breaking open house walls was made, “ with a very sharp tool ” 
which aided the thieves to make “an extremely well conceived hole” 
in the walls of any home.7 

When such a thief or even a suspicious character, though armed, 
was once caught by the police, he was not spared especially if he 
resisted. Apaharavarman recounts an escapade in which he met the 
police whom he tried to withstand. “Even when I met the policemen,” 
he begins, “ I attacked them without thinking, and was particularly 
angry when they took me for a thief and struck me. It seemed a 
game. But the sword dropped from my groggy hand, so that I only 

' Dandin, op. citp p. 141. 

* Ibid.t pp. 62, 99, 96. 

* Ibid., p. 97. 

* Ibid., p. 81. 

® Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 231. 

® Ibid., p. 232. 

* Ibid., p. 253 also see pp. 249, 253. 
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killed two or three before falling, my eyes rolling and bloodshot. 
The nurse ran to me at once, with bleats of misery ; but my enemies 
fettered mef^ The abettors of such offenders were tracked down and 
certainly apprehended as early as possible.- So thieves once caught, 
when they showed the least resistance, were not only thrashed but 
were fettered with manacles of iron.® 

These burglars and thieves in general frequented houses of 
prostitutes, tap-rooms, gambling-places, stalls of bakers, sheds of 
parks, huts of ascetics, empty temples, squares, market-quadrangles 
and bazars of the markets.* The police were always set after them 
in such places, where they could be easily traced and arrested. 
Over these policemen in the city there was an official called the 
Chief of the City Guards, who, if he failed to trace any particular 
thief, was replaced by another official.^ Sometimes the king laid 
down a time-limit for the arrest of a thief,® but this might not have 
been always the case. 


VII. Provincial Administration 
1, Types of Officers and their Duties 

We have seen till now the nature and the duties of the civil, 
revenue, military, police and judicial officials of the Central 
Government of the Gupta empire, and we may now turn to ascertain 
similar functions of the Provincial and Local Administrative officers 
of this age. 

As observed earlier, large tracts were entrusted to the care of 
the governors in the times of Gupta rule. Under these governors 
there were the district officers, who were responsible for the govern- 
ment of districts. The district officers were in reality appointed to 
special posts. How they were appointed can be found out from one 
of the Damodarpur copper plate grants of Dharmaditya which states 
thus. “In the times of the reigning of the U'parika Nagadeva, Chief 
Warden of the Gate, in New Avakasika, who gained his dignity through 
gratifying that Dharmaditya, Gopalasvami is the customs officer 

* Meyer, op. ciu^ p. 94. Italics mine. 

* Ibid., pp. 94 - 95 * 

® Ibid., p. 141 

* Ibid., pp. 249-50. 

® Ibid., p. 224. 

® Ibid., p. 231. 
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appointed as such in chief in this district within the province of 
Vasaka by this very Nagadeva/* ' This record reveals how the king 
appointed an Uparika, who must have probably been the officer of 
a district authorised to recover the uparikara^ and this officer must 
have been granted power to appoint his substitutes or subordinates 
in order to conduct the local administration and enforce regulations 
in the villages whenever the necessity arose. The Nandapur copper 
plate grant, dated A. D. 488, shows how such orders were issued : 
“ Hail 1 from the (royal) grant {cHjrahara) of Aihbika village, our 
Head of the District ( Vimyapati) Chatramaha, with confidence 
intimates, addresses in writing and informs the court (adhikaraiia) 
as well as the Brahmanas, the chief officers and others and also the 
householders at the village of Jangoyika, after having inquired of 

their well-being From Ambila (the AyiiktakiU'^) intimate and 

write to the court that Viqoyapati Chatramaha informs us 

From this record it may be concluded that the Visayopatl addresed 
in writing any information or order he had to make to the local 
administrative unit, the adhikarana, the Brahmanas, the chief officers 
and others as well as the householders. This information was 
evidently communicated to the adhikarana through the Ay uk takas, 
who must necessarily have been subservient to the Va^ayapafi. 

Just as those in charge of the vi§ayas were called Vi^ayapatis, 
it may be inferred that those who administered over bhOgas were 
styled as Bhogikas, Fleet has suggested that, from a passage in the 
Kavi grant of Jayabhata II, the Bhdgikas were ranked below the 
Sdntahtas and above the Visayapatis but whether this was an 
invariable practice cannot be ascertained. 

There must have been several other officials under these admi- 
nistrative heads of districts. The seals reveal the name of the 
Prayuktakas,^ but there are no means of finding out either their 
official status or even their dates. These may be compared witli 
the Ayuktaka, the Ayuktapurit§a and the Viniyaklas who are referred 

* LA,, XXXIX, p, 200, text, p, 200: Sri Dluirmaditya b}ia\\draka rajyai tad atmmodand 

labdhUspado Navy-AvakdsikdyUm matuX-praiiMr-dparika N dgadevasy-dddhyasanakdlc [ J 
nen Hpi VUraka-mandala visay^adhiniyuktaka vyUpUra karandaya Gopdla svUmi yat=0sya 
samvyavaharato VUsnddva svUmind sddaraip ahhigamya jye^Jm kdyastha 

® A. XXIII, (pt II), p. 55 f text, p. 54 • Amv{b)ila grdmi agratidrcU savisvdsatft 
adhikarandm (mnt) JahgoyikU grUmc hrnhmanottardm samvyavahnryddi kufimv{b)inah 
kusalatp amvarnya hodhayaHti likhahti {ti) ca reijmpayaMnah visayapaii Chatramaha^ 

8 Fleet, op. dU, (21), p. loo, note 2 ; /. A,, V, p, 144. 

* A* S. L R., 1903-4, p. 109. 
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to in the Maliya copper-plate grant of Dharasena II, dated A.D. 571-72.* 
Besides them, as the Chammak plates of Pravarasena II record, 
there appear to have been ofRcials known as Sarvddhyak§ah, General 
Superintendents, mentioned along with the regular soldiers and the 
umbrella bearers." Another important official, no doubt, appointed by 
the lord of the district to transact business on his behalf, especially 
in connecition with land transactions, was the Sodhanika, This 
inference is strengthened by a comparison between this official and 
the vijclpCim officers. In a record of the emperor Dharmaditya, 
issued on iho fifth day of VaisCdcha of the third year of his reign 
(A.D. 531?),^ mention is made of the Sadhanika Vatabhoga.^ As this 
term is a noun of agency formed from sadhana, it probably implies 
“a person who transacts any kind of business or who carried any 
matter through.” In this record Vatabhoga was probably an ‘'agent, 
attorney or factotum ” appointed by the lord of the district to 
transact business generally on his behalf.'* Kalidasa uses this word 
Sadhana with reference to tbe region of East Bengal, where he speaks 
of the people as ( V^ahydn) naa-sddkanOlyaidti^ which Mallinatha 
explains as naubJnh sddlianair — adyaldn-sannaddlidti^. He further 
obsorv'es : sddlianair adhyatd nsannaddhd nvamjd nrd jnastarasd balena~ 
meaning that they used boats for all purposes including war, being 
experts in all nautical resources. 

2. The System at Work 

A fairly clear idea of Provincial Government under Kumara 
Gupta and Budha Gupta can be obtained from contemporary records. 

’ Fleet, op* ctUy (38), p. 169. In thib connection aEo sec p. 8, I. 25 (I); (14); p. 59 
56(39), p. 178(35), p. 180. Yukia has been interpreted to mean " minor official” by 
Vincent Smith and F. W, Thomas. See /.A, XXX Vll, p. 19 and y. /?. /I. 6’., 1909, 
p. 467, on the basis of the Kautihyan expression: yiiktas iathiJ karya vtdhau niyukUi 
jhdUim na sakya dhanam adadhandh, Ayukiakas and Vtntyukiakan have been taken to mean 
accountants and deputy accountants. D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp. 53-54 ( 1925 )* /*» 

XVIII, no. 26, p. 256. Til ere is no doubt that the Yuklai a^d Upayuktas according to 
Kaiitalya had something to do with cash and accounts, for he says: “In all departments, 
whoever, as whether an officer {Yukta), a clerk {Upayuktalt or a servant (Tatpurusa) 
misappropriated sums from one to four panas or any other valuable things, shall be 
fined with tlie first, middlemost and highest amercements and death respectively.” 
Arihasdstra, Book II, Ch. V, p. 57. 

* Fleet, op* cil*i ( 35 ), P* 241, text, pp. 237-38: Yai-dsmdt bahtakdh sarvddhyaks 
adhiydga niyuktd djnd sahedri kulaputr-udhikrtd bha\ds {c)chdtrds ca visruta purway 
ajnd-djdhapayitavyd viditam astu, 

8 Pargiter, I. A*, XXXIX, p. 208, 

* Ibid*, p. 195. 

8 Ibid*, p. 21 1. 

** Raghu*, IV, 36. p. 81, also see, /. A*, XXXIX, p. 2io. 
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V^travarman, the governor of Kotivarsa vi^aya, mentioned above, 
ruled with the help of an advisory board, consisting of the Nagara- 
sre^thi/if the “guild-president," the Sdrfhavaha, the chief caravan 
leader, the chief merchant (Prathama Kidika), the chief artisan, and 
the Jye§tha Kdyastha, the chief scribe.^ This statement reveals how 
the captains of industry in those days were virtually the rulers of the 
locality, for they formed a majority in the Advisory Board and their 
word must have carried considerable weight. These representatives 
were also assisted by the Pustapdlas or the Record-Keepers who 
were conversant with the previous grants, which had to be verified 
before a plot of land could be sold. 

The Damodarpur copper plates state that the king appointed 
provincial governors who selected Vi§nyapalis, or heads of districts. 
In the days of the Gupta ruler Budha Gupta, Jayadatta, a governor, 
appointed Guadaka as an Ayuktaka,^ who later on is mentioned as a 
Vi^ayapati.^ Such a district officer had his adhi.dhdna or headquarters 
in the town proper where he had his adhikanina^ probably his office 
and court and a large establishment of clerks.'^ This governor was 
empowered to sell aprada (unsold) as well as odsiu (building) lands 
within his jurisdiction, the details of which were well-documented by 
his scribes.^ 

The actual working of this system of provincial administration 
can be well illustrated by some contemporary inscriptions, which 
deal with the transactions of land. The Dhanaidaha copper-plate 
grant of Kumara Gupta I, dated A. D. 432-33, tells us that the 
intending purchasers of any land had to approach the householders 
(Kuttmhinah), the officers in charge of the eight families {Gram' 
d^thakuladhikarana) and the elders of the village {Mahdniahailaru) 
before any transaction could be completed.^ In this record it is 
stated how one officer {Ayuktaka) on behalf of a person named 
Varahasvamin placed the following facts before the City Council 
{Adhi§ijidna • Adhikararia). “In this visaya of KhMa(ta)para the 
established custom regarding the sale of cultivated land (k§elra) 

prevalent to be had (at such a rate) by the nullification of the 

custom of permanent endowment (Nivldkarma). So deign to make a 
gift (of land) this day according to this method. ..by the neighbouring 

‘ E. /., XV, no. 7. p, 131. 

* Ihid.t P* 140. 

* Ibid., V, no. 16 p. 138. 

* Ibid., p. 138. 

^ Ibid., XV, no, 7. pp. 140-I. 

« C/. Ibid., XV, p. 137 ; ibid., XVII, no. 23, p. 34%. 
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householders who are obedient and are (thus) addressed.'* The 
Council then considered the case or the proposal, placed before 
it and then the plot specified was given away in the following 
manner: “Whereas it was so determined and whereas this deter- 
mination was accepted by the statement “be it so” {Yaflm-fath — efi), 
one kiihjavapa of cultivated land {kseira) was given to him with the 
area severed by the measurement of 8 9 reeds.” Then the land was 
given away to the applicant^ From this grant it may be inferred 
that the applicant for a plot of land approached an officer {Ayukfaka) 
who must have been informed of all the details of the area required. 
Then this officer placed the whole case before the Council which 
considered over the matter and then came to a decision. 

Some further light on the administration of this Council can be 
obtained from the Paharpur copper plate grant dated A.D. 479. It 
relates how Natha barman, a Brahmana and his wife Rami, approached 
the official Ayukfaka and the City Council {A<lhi^^fhdn^‘A(lhikarana) 
headed by the Town Mayor {Nacjara Srestjiin) at Pundravardhana with 
the request that, in accordance with the procedure prevalent in the 
locality, they may be allowed to deposit three dindra.^ in return for 
IV^ kulyavdpas of land distributed among four different villages, which 
they desired to endow in perpetuity for the maintenance of the 
requisites for the worship of Arhats and for the construction of a 
resting place at the vihdrn of the Jaina preceptor Guhanaridi at Vata 
Gohali. The details of the plot were given in the necessary units of 
measurements {dronavdpas). The Council then, in the first instance, 
consulted the Board of Record Keepers (Pusiapdloi^) which was pre- 
sided over by the MTda Ndrpratta named Divakaranandin, who pointed 
out that there was no objection to the granting of this required land 
as it would, besides yielding some revenue to the State treasury, 
entitle the reigning king to a sixth of the religious merit accruing 
from the endowment. The Council thereupon decided to accept the 
offer of the couple and recorded the transfer of land. The village 
elders (Mahaitara) of the respective villages, in which the land was 
situated, were then requested by this Council to mark out the bound- 
aries of the plot thus granted and to maintain it in perpetuity.* 
From this record it appears that the Council first referred the question 

‘ E. /., XVII, no. 23, p. 348. It is worth noting here that Bana too refers to 
the official called Ayukfaka in the Harsacanta thus; purvabhogapati dosUmdhUvayad- 
bhiratikrnhmyuktaka-satdm» text, line 6, p. 212. Sankara explains the word thus; 
ayuktaka vySpratkd, 

® £. /., XX, no. 5 i PP- 63-64. 
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of measurements to the Record Keepers and their verification finally 
decided the question. Then the Council called upon the village elders 
of the locality to measure the land and to maintain it as a legal 
transaction. 

This provincial administration had a political continuity for 
definitely two centuries of Gupta sovereignty. Of course there are 
many extant inscriptions of rulers prior to the advent of Kumara 
Gupta I, but little can be made of this continuity of provincial 
administration from the days of Samudra Gupta. But from the reign 
of Kumara Gupta I onwards the full details of this provincial system of 
administration can be ascertained with some certainty. The emperor 
was of course at the head of the administration and immediately below 
him was the governor of the province who was usually the Uparikn. 
The official responsible to this Uparika was the Visayapati who, as 
his designation suggests, was in charge of the visaya and may be 
compared to the present day District Collector. This Vi.^ayapati 
administered the visaya with the assistance of the Adhikarana which 
consisted of four representatives, namely, the Nacfarasref^thin^ the 
Sarthavdha^ the PraihamakuUka^ and the Prafhama Kdyasfha. The 
Nagarah'esthin obviously must have been the representative of the 
merchants' guild of the town, being the north Indian prototype of 
the PaUanastvdvn of South Indian history. ^ The Sdrfhavdha was 
apparently the representative of the trading class as a whole, the 
Prathama KnJika must have represented the artisan community 
while the Pi'athama Kdyastha was evidently the nominee of clerical 
interests of the provincial administration. It is interesting to observe 
that this system of government, which can be noticed in working 
order from the days of Kumara Gupta I in A. D. 443-44, continued 
to survive not only in the reign of Budha Gupta in A. D. 448-49 but 
also in A. D. 534-35 during the sovereignty of Bhanu Gupta. Such 
a continuity reveals that this system of provincial administration 
was in vogue for more than two centuries of Gupta administration. 

We may, therefore, set down below the personnel of this Advisory 
Board as it was actually constituted during the reigns of three 
Gupta sovereigns. Not only was the emperor mentioned in every 
case when the Board was referred to, but the Uparika and the 
Vi^ayapaii were not forgotten, while the names of the Board 
members are clearly laid down. 


C/. E, C., IX, Kn. 6, p. I2l, ibid.. An. 44, p. II4 ; ibid-, X, Ct. 95, p. 5563, 
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The Adhikarana at Kdtivarsa^ 

Maharajadhira ja : Uparika: Visayapati: Adhikarana: Date 

1. Kumara 

Gupta I: Ciratadatta: Vetravarman: Naqarah'cs^fhin :A.D. 443-44 

Dhritipala, 

Sdrthavaha 
Bandhumitra, : 

Praihama Kulika : 
Dhritiixiitra, : 

Prathoma Kdi/n^fhn: 
Sariibhapala. : 

2. Budha 

Gupta: Jayadatta : ^andaka : Nagarasre.^fjun : 448-49 

(Gandaka) Ribhupala, 

Sdrthavaha : 

Vasumitra, : 

Praihama Kulika : 

Varadatta, 

Praihama K(n/a,^1ha: 

Viprapala. ; 

3. Bhanu Devabhatta- Svayarii- 

Gupta; raka : bhudeva : Nagarahrsfhin : 534-35 

Aryya Ribhupala, : 

Sdrfhardha : 

Sthanudatta, 

Praihama Kulika : 

Matidatta, : 

Praihama Kdya^fha : 
Skandapala. : 

3. Some Remarks on Of&ces 

These provincial offices were sometimes combined, evidently after 
the higher officers of the central government. In the Allahabad 
prasasH of Samudra Gupta we find, for example, how Harisena is 
called the Sahdhivigrahika, Kumdrdmdtya and the Mahd(lar]4andyakQ.^ 
Likewise there was no reason why the lesser offices of the provincial 

1 £. /., XV, no 7, PP. I3h UO, 144* 

» Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (I), p. 16 . 
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administration could not be combined. A Bhogika and an Amdfya 
could be one and the same person.' But this was not always the 
rule, and it is possible that such a practice might have been made 
for administrative convenience, for we hear of more than one Dufaka 
at one time.^ 

The bestowal of office was usually though not invariably, 
hereditary. Prlhvisena, once a Kumdrdmdiija and the son of 
Sikharasvamin, who was the Kumdrdindlya of Candra Gupta II, later 
on became a MalidhahVlhilqia^ Such a practice shows that there 
must have existed some prospects of promotion in the administrative 
system of the Guptas, although the usage of hereditary employment 
could not have always been conducive to administrative efficiency. 
It may be noticed here that 6ikharasvamin was not the son of an 
official or, for the matter of that, was Bana’s father an officer at the 
court of Harsavardhana. 

These officers, no doubt, held important administrative posts. The 
Khoh copper plate grant of Malidrdja Sariiksobha states that Maharaja 
Hastin was entrusted with the administration of the eighteen forest 
kingdoms,^ which had been previously conquered by Samudra Gupta® 
and had thus been incorporated into the Gupta Empire. The 
emperor, no wonder in such circumstances, contracted matrimonial 
relations with his nobles and feudatories who were endowed with 
considerable power, sovereignty and wealth. 


VIIL Local Administration 


1. Early Village Officers 

Like the province and the town, the village too was an administr- 
ative unit in the Gupta empire. The village appears to have had an 
administrative system of its own. Kalidasa, for example, refers to 
the Mahattaraf^ thus ; inahnitaro tumarii piavasako cldnlvi we saihvufto 
Mahaitarastvarp priyavayasya iddnlmme mrrattah,^ From this allusion 
the importance of the Mahnitaras can be gauged, A record of 


* Fleet, op. cit., (27), p. 124. 
» Ibid., (30), p. 134. 

» E. X, no. 15, p, 72. 

^ Fleet, ciu (25), p. 116. 
Ibid, (I), p. 13. 

• ia*. Act V, p. 82. 
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Dharasena II, dated A. D. 571-72, refers to them along with the 
policemen and the soldiers or the Cata-Bhafa corps.' 

The term Maltaiiara has been interpreted to mean the “ head 
or the oldest man in the village."^ Whether such a person was 
one of the members of the parica‘Hiait(}alt, the assembly of five persons, 
mentioned in the Sanci stone inscription of Candra Gupta II, dated 
A. D. 412-13, before whom a person is recorded to have prostrated,* 
it is not possible to infer, especially owing to the lack of evidence to 
corroborate this supposition. The Jaina stories, also ascribed to the 
6 th century, A. D., sometimes throw some light on the local adminis- 
tration of their day. We are informed that the village headman was 
called the Thakkilra {Grainapahu) who stood in the middle of the 
village.^ He may probably be equated with the Mahatlara of Gupta 
inscriptions. But there is evidence to prove that organised assemblies 
especially during the Gupta age, dealing with corporate village 
administration, evidently had a president, to adopt a modern term, 
who was styled as Oana’srei^tjia, The Nirmand copper plate grant of 
Mahlsdmahta and Maharaja Samudrasena, attributed to circa the 7th 
century A. D., refers to LTdyotarka, a Gaiia-srestha, who is said to have 
been the writer of the grant, while the person who proclaimed this 
written information is named the Data called Nihilapati Kusalapra- 
kasa.^ This DTUa evidently ordered the record-keeper, Ak§apatal- 
ddhikrta^ of the village, to place on record the proceedings of the 
assembly. The Gaya copper-plate grant of Samudra Gupta dated 

* Fleet, op. at. (38), pp. 166-70. 

The Yajnavalkya Smrti v, 335, p. 336 {cd. Sam. 1986) offers some information 
regarding tins technical term : 

Cd^a-tashara durvpatta mafidsdhasikddibihi i 
Pidyamdnd prajU raksdtUkdyaidhais ca visesatah 1 !. 

The Cd^a-Bha{a are again referred to by ^nkaracarya thus ; 

Tasmdt tdrkika'-Cd\a-hha{a^rdj^prav^syam-’(ibhayam'durgam idam alpabuddhy^gcokyam- 
sdstra-gurti'prasada. See Sankaracarya, BphaddranyakopanisadbhasyU\ika, (Anand^ram 
Bd.) pp. 311 ff. Anandajnana gives the following explanation of this office in these 
words (cited by K. B. Pathak in E. /., IX, no. 45, pp. 296-97) : Advaitl virodk^dMar^ 
SMiavS^i - iSrkika - samaya^virddh-dsti^ty-asaHky-WkidasmddUi-pramdna-virMh-iibtidvas^tadi^ 
chhabd Urthuh^ryamarydddm-PhiAdd ndS'<d{‘vivak 5 yamZ-\iih 2 i.\^-tVL sevaka mithya-bhasi^at- 
te§am sarv^dm rdjdnas idrkikds fair aprav 2 syeifit-andkramaniyafn idatjt brahmaikdivatjt 
iti ydvaU Italics mine. 

* Monier Williams, Dictionary, p. 794. 

* Fleet, op. ciu ( 5 )> P. 32. See Bana, op. ciu, p. 255, where mention is made of the 
pakcamandali. For another interpretation of this term, see infra chapter VIII on 
Religious Institutions. 

* Meyer, Hindu Tales, pp. 43, 178. 

* Fleet, op. cH., (80), p. 291. The ga^ are mentioiied in YUfkavalkya, I, v. 360 . Cf. 
^Iso Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, II, p. 65 and p, 107, in this connectioii. 
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the year 9, states : “ This deed has been written by the order of 
Data Gopasvamin, the Aksapatalddhikrfa of another village/' ^ 
This oflScial is not evidently synonymous with the Aksapatalaka^ but 
was probably one of the higher oflScers of the Aksapafala or the 
Records Department. Anyhow it is interesting to observe that 
during the reign of Siladitya VII, according to his Alina copper- 
plate grant, dated A. D. 766-67, a Make! praiihara could be a Data, 
while mention is made of a Mahdk§apataUka, a member of the king's 
household, the illustrious Siddhasena. This officer, probably the chief 
of the Aksapafala, issued a charter, which was written by his deputy, 
the P rat i no r taka, the high-born Amdtya Guha, the son of Hembhata, 
who was deputed to transcribe it.- From this inscription it may 
be inferred that, during the rule of the Guptas, either the officers were 
transferred, for it may be seen how a Malidpraiihara could officiate 
as a Data or a messenger, or one official was entrusted with more 
than one post. Moreover, the fact that there were officers styled 
Mahdk^apatalika, Aksapafalddhihria and Aksapaialika shows that 
Gupta administration was a highly organised and centralised system. 

Along with these officials are mentioned some others. The Deo 
Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II refers to the Talavdtaka the 
Data and the Slmakannakdra. The Talavdtaka was more probably the 
northern counterpart of the southern Talavdrika, the Taldra or the 
village watchman rather than the village accountant.® The 
Slmakarmakdra must have been an official responsible for the measure- 
ment of boundaries. It is possible that he worked in collaboration 
with the Sddhanika mentioned above. Another such officer mentioned 
is the Valalkausaii, referred to in the Gaya grant of Samudra Gupta.*^ 
There is reason to conclude that the Valatkaai^aa was a land-revenue 
official, primarily, connected with the recovery of income like the Upari'- 
kara from an agrahdra and was the custodian of its privileges. 
These inferences are evident from the directions addressed to such 
officials in the Gaya copper plate grant of Samudra Gupta, by a 
higher official. Thus; ''Beit known to yoa'" (these officials viz., 
Valatkaa^ana and the local Brahmanas), For the sake of increasing 
the religious merit of (my) parents and of myself this village is granted 
by me, as an agrahdra, ivith the assignment of the aparikara to the 
religious student, the Brahmapa Gopasvamin, of the Bharadvaja 

^ I'leet, op. at,, (6o), p. 257. 

« Ibid,, (39), p. 190. 

» Ibid., (46) p. 217 ; see note 8, and also E. C„ V, Hn. 2, p. 2 ; Wilson, Glossary of 
Indian Terms, p. 506. 

* (60), p. 257. R. D. Saner ji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 70 refers to 
this term but oilers us no explanation. 
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gotra (and) the Bahvrccha {Sokhd). “ Therefore attention should be 
paid to him by you ; and (his) commands should be obeyed ; and all the 
customary tributes of the village, consisting of that which is to be 
measured, gold, etc. should have given. And from this time forth, 
(he tax- paying cultivators, artisans etc. of other villages should not be 
introduced by the Agrahdrika of this (village) (for the purpose of 
settling in it and carrying on their occupations) ; (for) otherwise 
there would certainly be a violation of the principle of (the 
privileges of) an agrahara. The year 9 ; the month Vaisdkha ; the 
day 10.’* ^ 

From these official directions of a Dyuta it may be inferred that, 
as soon as a plot of land was granted to any one as an agrahdra, 
its particulars, together with the name of the donor, his gdtra and 
sdkhd were notified to him. Consequently he was specially requested 
to treat the donee as a privileged person, whose commands, possibly 
for forced labour, and other demands as the occasion arose, were to be 
obeyed by the Valatkaa§an and the local Brahmanas. Nevertheless it 
was his duty to see that all the customary dues of the village {samucita- 
grama pratyaya-meya) (that which is to be measured), hiroiiya (gold 
viz., cash payment), adaya (profits-from sale?) and deya {Balideya'l) 
gifts like Bali and flowers and other gifts were to be granted to the 
king. From the time the grant of the agrahdra was made this 
Valatkausan had to observe that the Agrahdrika was not to introduce 
the tax-paying cultivators and other artisans from other villages for 
the purpose of colonising this agrahdra, as such a procedure was 
considered a violation of one of its privileges. 

This order to the Valatkausan was issued by the Dyiita Gopas- 
vamin, who in this case happened to be the Aksapatalika of another 
village. It therefore follows that in the hierarchy of Gupta village 
administration, the Dyufa of the king, who could also hold another 
office of the Aksapatalddhikrta, viz., the Custodian of Legal Docu- 
ments, was empowered to issue orders to the Valatkausaij,, This 
Valatkausan was therefore an official with a status higher than that 
of the Agrahdrika, whose actions, as already noticed, were to be 
watched and guided by the former, but lower than that of the Dyuta. 

Another important village official besides these two was the 
Ordmika, whose name, it may be observed, ends like those of many 
other Gupta officials namely Saulkika, Qaulrnika, Day4ika, Uparika 
and others. It has been suggested that the headman of a village 

‘ Fleet, op. ciu, (6o), p. 257. Italics mine. 

39 
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was possibly known as the Ordmika. The Bhumara stone inscription 
of Mahdrdja Hastin, dated A. D. 508-09, refers to one Indana, 
who was the son of the Grdmika Vasu.^ As the word Grdmika is 
evidently derived from the word grdtna it is possible that the 
Grdmika was only a village official of some eminence in the village 
locality especially on the analogy of other officials like the Uparika^ 
Sddhanika, Ak§apaifllika and the rest. What precisely were his duties 
it is not possible to say with any certainty, but one of his duties 
was clearly to set up the boundary pillars as can be ascertained from 
the Bhumara stone inscription of Maharaja 8arvanatha and Hastin, 
ascribed to the early sixth century A. D/ 

The actual administration of the grama or the village was con- 
ducted by its own officials. The Rg Vedic village headman, styled as 
the Grdmdnij which only indicates that the village was an organised 
unit from very early times^, was evidently the forerunner of the 
Gupta Grdmika^ ^ who controlled the village. One of the Damodarpur 
copper-plates, the date of which is lost, shows how, during the reign 
of Budha Gupta, land was given away by the Grdmika, One Nabhaka, 
a Ordmika, applied for permission to grant land to some Brahmanas 
to the Mahatiaras (viz. men of position in the locality whose status 
was determined probably by wealth and age), the A^thakalddhika- 
raijas (the officers supervising over the eight families (kulas), and the 
Grdmikas or the village-heads. They had several privileges and some 
examples may be cited to prove this point. A Gi^dmika for example 
could utilise for his own use the king’s dues recovered from the village 
or refer cases of criminal oifence to the Grdmikas of ten villages and 
the house-holders “ being in confidence ”, implying their tru8t^ 

2. Asthakuladbikarana 

Perhaps the most perplexing technical term among the offices of 
the local administration of this age is the A^^hakaladhlkaraipx, which 
appears in some Gupta inscriptions of the fifth century A. D. The 
Dhanaidaha grant of the reign of Kumara Gupta I, dated A. D. 
432-33 (issued in the year 113), relates how the ryots, Brahmanas, the 
Malmftaras and the others including the A§thakulddhikara7),a in the 
village were informed by an officer named Visnu about some details of a 


* Fleet, op. ciU, (24), p. 1 12, note 2. 

® Ibid., pp. III-IZ 

» Macdonel and Keith, op. ciU, I, pp. 96, 204, 247. 

* Fleet, op. ciUf (24), p. 112. 

‘ £. I., XV, na 7, p. 137 also see note 3. 
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plot of land.^ Again one of the Damodarpur plates of Budha 
Gupta, dated A- D. 482-83, reveals the following that, while Bhukti- 
Uparika Mahdrdja Brahmadatta “was the administering agent, the 
MahatiaraSy the Asfhakitla'ihikaranas, the village-heads {Grdmikas) and 
the house-holders, being in confidence" informed the chief Brahmanas 
about certain particulars of a plot of land.” From these two references it 
may be concluded that the Asthokuhldhikardna was definitely a village 
official who was consulted along with the Mahatiarn,^, the Grdmikafi 
and the Kufuvifyiiis in matters pertaining to land administration, 
particularly regarding the purchase and sale of land in the yjllage. 

It may be noticed here that scholars have offered various 
interpretations of this term. R. D. Bandyopadhyaya, explained it to 
mean “a local officer who exercised authority over eight villages.’*® 
Dr R. G. Basak offered another interpretation stating that it means 
“an officer in the village having supervising authority over eight 
Mr N. N. Das Gupta states that the expression A^tha- 
kvldifhikarann ’’ would mean the Adliikarana or judicial court in the 
village composed of (more or less) eight judges,’’^ observing that it 
is analogous to the phrase ^^jyesfhadlnkaranakn-Damuka-pravrukharii 
adhikarayarii " which occurs in the Gugrahati grant of Samacaradeva,^ 
and equating it with the Atjhakulaka (interpreted to mean a judicial 
institution composed of judges from all the eight castes by George 
Tumour in 1838 '^) which occurs in the Atfhakaihd of Buddhaghosa.^ 

Mr Das Gupta’s interpretation is unacceptable for, as stated 
earlier, while the term adhikarana should obviously be understood to 
mean only a court, there is little evidence to show that the 
kulddhikarana was an officer who was entrusted with any judicial 
duties. As noticed already the term ad/nkarnna may be interpreted 
to mean a court in which problems of land revenue administration 
and possibly judicial problems were discussed but, as three of the 
Damodarpur grants of the fifth and sixth centuries clearly reveal, 
the adhikarmm evidently constituted of the Uparika, the Visayapaii, 


» E. XVII, no. 23, p. 348- 

* Ibid., XV, no. 7, p. 137. 

* BandyopSdhyaya,/. A. S. B., (N. S.), V, no. II, p. 460, 

^ Basak, E. /., XV, p. 137. 

^ Das Gupta, 7 . C., V, no. i, p. ill. 

“ E. L, XVIII, no. II, p. 78: vyavahdratah %upraiikasvdmtnU jy 2 ^)iddhikarana 
Ddmukapramukddhikarana. 

’ Tumour,/. A. S, B., VII, pp. 993 “ 94 ‘ 

* Of. L C., V. p. iio-li, 
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and the four members of the adhikararia namely the Nagarasresthin, 
the Sdrthavdha, the Prathnma KuJika, and the Prailiama KMyasiha} No 
mention is made in these inscriptions of the Aqfhakulddhikarana as 
having been a member of the Adhikarana^ while, the Dhanaidaha 
grant of Kumara Gupta I and the Darnodarpur grant of Budha 
Gupta already cited also reveal that the Ai^fhakuhldhikaram was an 
official who was on a par with the Mahalfaras, the Ordtnika^ and the 
Kutumbins, As his name indicates he might have been a type of 
supervisor over or a representative of eight families which probably 
constituted the village. But there is as yet no extant evidence to 
reveal that the As^hcdcuhldhikarova was a member of the adhikarana 
as it existed in the Gupta age. The Jyesfhddhikaram of the 
Gugrahati inscription of Samacaradeva does not appear in any way 
to be connected with the expression As^ihakuhldhikarana, while the 
official Aiihakulaka of the Afthidxathd is from the context a purely 
judicial officer. 

3. Later Village Officers. 

Besides the Grdmikci there were the other officials in the village. 
The Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II, refers to several 
officials in the names of herdsmen, messengers (DS^a.s), and boundary- 
makers {SlmakcirmakarasY^ who were apparently in charge of the village 
administration. Slightly higher officials are also sometimes mentioned 
in other inscriptions. In the Maliya plates of Maharaja Dharasena 
II, dated A.D. 571-72, for instance, an officer called Draingika is men- 
tioned after the Ayaktaka and the Viniyuktaka^ and he appears to 
have been in charge of a town, but what precisely his duties were in 
town administration it is difficult to state for want of sufficient 
evidence. There were also two other village officials, at least in the 
reign of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II, known as the Adhvaryu 
and the Acdrya^^ who appear to have been connected with the reli- 
gious functions of the village. The former was evidently connected 
with matters of worship, while the latter might have been connected 
with the exposition of religious texts. The grants of land and the re- 
cords connected with them were obviously under the Ak§pQi>alddhikr*a} 
The Gaya copper-plate of Samudra Gupta, dated the year 9, refers to 
an AksapatalddJnkrla, who was the depositor of the legal documents 

» E. I., XV, no. 7 . pp. 131-132, 136 - 37 * 

® Fleet, cp. ciu, (46), p. 217. 

® Ibid.t (14), p. 63. In this connection also see /. A,, IV, pp. I05, 175 ; Ibid.^ V, p. 205. 
for variations of this designation. 

* Ibid,, (56), p. 248. 

® Ibid,^ ( 60 ), p. 257 . 
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of the grdma. In times of king Dharmapaladeva, the Talapdtdka 

and Haifjka^ seem to have been similar officials, but it cannot be 

definitely stated whether the former had anything to do with the 
Taldvdtaka. It is also recorded that, while the same king ruled, in every 
market “there were guardians of the v/eights." ^ Several inscriptions, 
contemporary though not pertaining solely to the Gupta dynasty, have 
preserved the names of different officials with various designations. 
There was the Pranidlr,^ the surveyor and measurer (?), Slnutpraddfd, 
fixer of boundaries, Nydtjakaranika,^ an official who settled disputes 
and cases especially arising out of the fixation of land boundaries, 

Uparika, an officer entrusted with the recovery of the Uparikara, 

Dhruvddhlkarani/^ a revenue superintendent, Ulkhefai/idl/' another official 
having similar duties, Kuranika,'^ a registrar in charge of karayafi 
or documents, Kartri and Lekhaka,'*' a composer or writer of 
inscriptions. 

Besides these officers there must have been other officials with 
their specified duties. The Damlapdsikn was the policeman, the 
Ddiidika, the chastiser, Cuu7Toddhara7}ika, the officer apprehending 
thieves,^ while the Cdfa‘Bhaiia?i possibly also made investigations 
into crimes.^^ The expression Cdta-bhata-pravPsi/a is referred to in 
the Khoh copper plate grant of Maharaja Hastin,'' implying that in 
certain endowed lands the Cdta and Bhata were not to enter, except 
to arrest robbers or persons guilty of high treason.^^ 

^ E, /., IV, no. 34, p. 254. Haltika was possibly a collector of market-dues or an 
inspector of markets {Ha\ia), 

2 Ibid,, p. 252. 

® Ibid., XVII, no. 17, p. 325. 

^ Ibid,, XII, no. 1 3, p. 79. 

- Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (38), p. 169. 

^ E, /., XII, no. 13, p. pp. 75 , 79 - 

' Fleet, op, at, (55), p. 242. 

” Ibid,, (18), pp. 88, 99. 

5 Ibid,, (46), p. 218. The DanJapd^ka apparently means a police official carrying a 
danda or a baton and a noose or pdm, while Ddndika must liave been a policeman, 
carrying only a danda. 

Cf„ E. /., IX* no. 39 , PP- 284-85, Ibtd., XI, p. 176. 

“ Fleet, op, at. (2i), p. 98. 

Ibid., Cf, Pran Nath, A Study in the Economic Conditions of Ancient India, pp. 60-66. 
Cdta has been understood to mean a “ district officer ** being a possible corruption of c3r 
used in the ancient hill State of Chamba (the Panjab) to mean the head of a pargana, 
who collects the villagers to do work (forced labour) on behalf of the State. Cf, Vogel, 
A, S. I, R,, 1902-3 ; E, I,, IX, no. 39, p. 284, note 10. A plausible explanation is the one 
based on a passage from the Harsacarita, wherein it is stated : saMadbhichiram tana<d- 
(aparddhdm cchdbhidhSnaih, (text, p. 212, line 7) on which Sahkara comments thus: 
dhunnk . . , 
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In the days of Harsa too some light can be thrown on the local 
administration. Baiia mentions the Agrahdrikas who were in charge 
of the Agraharas and the Mahaitaras, who were the elders of the 
village. When Harsa started on a campaign and went to a village, 
they came with their presents. Fools of grant-holders {Agralidrikas) ", 
says Bana, “issuing from the villages on the route and headed by the 
aged elders (Mahattaras) with uplifted water-pots, pressed furiously 
near in crowds with presents of curds, molasses, candied sugar and 
flowers in baskets, demanding the protection of crops : flying before 
their terror of irate and savage chamberlains. ..kept their eyes on the 
king, bringing to light imaginary wrongs of former governors, 
(Bhogapafi), lauding hundreds of past officials, reporting ancient 
misdeeds of knaves News was carried from place to place by 
letter-carriers {Lekhakdraka^)} Then there was the village Record- 
keeper (Grawaksapofalika) and a retinue of clerics (Karaiiikas). This 
official and his staff were expected to meet the king or his represen- 
tatives whenever they visited the locality, with a seal {mudrd) to 
legalise any orders issued by the king.^ This inference can be made 
from a passage in the llai'mcarita which states : ‘‘ During the king's 

stay there the village notary {Grdmdksapafalika) appeared with his 
whole retinue of clerks, and saying, ‘ let his majesty, whose edicts 

are never void, even now bestow upon us his commands for the 

day ’, so presented a new-made golden seal with a bull for its 

emblem."^ There is no doubt that such an official existed in the 

times of Gupta rule, for in the Gaya copper plate grant of Samudra 
Gupta mention is made of the Grama AksapaUdadhikrla Dyuta 
Gopasvdmm^ 

This officer, according to Fleet, is “ evidently synonymous with 
Aksapatalika,'*^ The word AksapatahVJlukrta literally means “one 
who is appointed to (the duties of) a depository of legal documents." 
As can be seen from this grant of Samudra Gupta, the DyTda 
Gopasvamin, who bore the official designation of Ordmclksapafald- 
dhikrta ordered the writing of a royal grant, {adeha likhHah). It 
may therefore be concluded that such an official had also the power 
to order the recording of grants made by the king. 

‘ Bana, op, ciu, p. 208, text, p. 212. 

2 Ibid,, p. 223, text, p. 225. 

* Ibid,, p. 198, text, p. 203, 

* Ibid,, p. 198, text, p. 203 : tatrasthasya cdsya"* grdmaksapaialikaft sahalakarani^‘ 
parikarah * karotu dtvo divasa -graham madyaivdvahdhysdsamh sdsanUftUip * itySbhidaya 
Vfidhkdip^abhinava ghatitdm h2\akamayiip mudrdMupaninyh 

* Fleet, op, ciu, (60), p. 257. 

“ Ibid., note 8. 
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These officials of the village must have directed its administra- 
tion on a co-operative basis with the help of a representative 
assembly (pari§ada) which was evidently an imitation of the Mahtri- 
pari^ad of the capital and the District Council (Adhikarana) compris- 
ing of the Nagarasresthin and his colleagues who met to deal with 
land administrative matters. One of the Basarh seals refers to the 
Udanakupe parii^adah which means that it represents the seal of the 
Committee or, what may now be termed the Pancdyai, of the 
village of Udanakupa.^ Possibly its Buddhist counterpart, especially 
in the administration of the vihdra, which will be explained at length 
later, ^ was the Pancainan4ali as is revealed in the Sanci stone inscrip- 
tion of Candra Gupta IL^ This tradition of administering the 
organisation of a vilhige with the help of a small yet representative 
committee, appears to have survived down to the seventh century, 
for Bana alludes to the Pailcakula,^ which may mean either the 
representatives of five particular families of the locality or it may 
be a variation of the technical term Pancaniai}4^li* But what 
precisely were its duties it is not possible to define, owing to lack 
of evidence. But towards the end of the seventh century, Dandin 
refers to the existence of a Town-Council which he calls by the 
name of Paitruvrddliasannidhiy before which the police of the locality 
produced offenders against the law, made out a case and if the 
accused was found guilty, elicited the permission of this Council for 
the confiscation of his property.^ 

IX. The Intluencei> of Gupta Administration 

The designations of Gupta officers continued to remain current 
long after the shadow of that which was the great Gupta empire 
had passed away. Probably the earliest dynasty, other than the 
feudatories of the Guptas, in whose records can be traced the 
influences of Gupta administration, is that of the early Kalacuriyas. 
The Abhona plates of 6ankaragapa, dated A. D. 595, begin in a style 
which is reminiscent of the Gaya copper-plate of Samudra Gupta 
and the Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II. The glories of 
Sankaragana are praised in a manner which recalls an obvious imita- 
tion of the splendours of Samudra Gupta, Kielhom was the first 

^ A. SI. R., 1903-41 (24), P. 109. 

* See infra Chapter VIII on Religious Institutions for further details on this point 

« Fleet, op, cii,, ($), p. 31. For kindred terms like paUcnii etc. sec /. A., DC, pp. 173, 177, 

* p. 255. 

^ Dandin, DamkumUracaritay pp. 176, 77, also see p. 182 ; text p. 1 X 8 * 
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scholar who pointed out some of these affinities when editing the 
Sarsavni plates of Buddharaja. 6ankaragana, for example, is 
described in these plates as one “ who on the earth had no antagonist 
equal to him . . . whose might was like that of Dhanada, Varuna, 
Indra and Ahtaka, who by the strength of his arm, . , . acquired the 
fortune of powerful kings . . whose profound and elevated mind was 
well-pleased only by submission . . . who reinstated families of 
princes long subverted . . These epithets are strongly reminiscent of 
Gupta inscriptions.^ It is worth noting that in the Madhuban copper 
plate of Harsavardhana, dated Samvat 25, it is related that 
Rajyavardhana “completely appropriated the lustre of the guardians 
of the world, Dhanada, Varuna, Indra, and so forth." 

The officials and other details mentioned in these Kalacuriya 
records are also strongly reminiscent of Gupta designations. In the 
Sarsavni plates of Buddharaja mention is made of the Rajas, 
Sa mantas, Bhogikas, VLyg/apatis, Grdmamahattara<i, Adhikdrikas and 
others.^ These officials administered over areas or units which can 
certainly be traced to the Gupta period. Reference is made to the 
village of Kumaravadao in the Gorajja hhoga which lay within the 
Bharukaccha vi§aya, and was granted with the Vdrahrja and the 
Uparikara, with all imposts and taxes [sarv-adana sahgruhyah sarvva 
dilya visti prdtlbedika) ® according to the Bhuniicchidra Nydya and 
was not to be entered into by the Cdta-Bhaia, It was granted to 
the Brahmana Bappasvamin, of the Parasara gotra, a student of the 
Kanva klklid, and of the Vajasaneya Veda, for the maintenance of 
the bali, cai'u, vaisvadeva, agaihOtra and other rites. This record was 
written by the MakdsahdhivigrahddikarandJhikrfa l^ivaraja and the 
Dulaka Mahdbaladhikrla, the illustrious Prasahyavigrha.’'^ When 
these early Kalacurlyas were conquered in the beginning of the 
seventh century by the Western Calukyas, it is not strange that 
many of these Gupta designations, which were adopted by this 
dynasty were imitated by the Western Calukyas as well.'^ 

* E, /., VI, no. 2% p, 300, also see E. /., IX, no. 45, p. 299. 

* Fleet, C. L L III, (I), 11. 26, 25, 23, p. 8. 

® E. I, no. XI, p. 74. 

* Ibid., VI, no. 29, p. 300. 

^ Ibid., text, p. 298. 

® E. /., VI, no. 29, p. 30a 

' I. A., VII p. 365. A grant of the Western Calukya governor Vijayaraja, dated 
A. D. 610 (Saka 532), states: Durgapati Vijayardjah . . . rdjdnuJhStdna visayamandala 
catu^ayddhipatina . . . khet&Mre kdrellihUgrdmaK The administrative units referred 
to herein are evidently Gupta. Also see in this connection the Kheda or Kaira grant 
of §aka era 394, A. D. 472-73 which is one of the earliest Western CSllukya inscriptions, 
J* S. J3. It. A. S.f X, p, 34 ^ 
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These official designations were imitated by the Calukyas of 
Badami, the Ra^trakutas of Maikhed, and the Western CAlukyas of 
Kalyani. In the Bagumra grant of the reign of Vikramaditya III, 
the Cajukya king of Badami, dated A. D. 654-55, we find the 
following statement : “ sarvdneva-ijathd-sambadhi/amdnakdn-raja'rdjas'’ 
thdniya“c6r0ddharanika“ dandapdsika - duta-ganiagamika - bha(a-cdta - sevak* 
ddtn- Bi^ahman -ottardn’Danig - janapaddti-angdnsca-vimyapafl^rdsira'grdtm- 
kTita-yukfaka’nmhattar'ddhikdrik'ddiu.**^ The Bagumra grant of the time 
of Amoghavarsa I, the Rastrakuta ruler, dated A. D. 867, reveals the 
following details : “ mrvdn-eva'yathd‘sambadyamdnakdn-rd§trapati“vi§aya- 
pail - grdmakTita - dyakia - niyuktak- ddhikdrika - vdsapaka- mahatfar-ddlru* ^ 
Again in the Yevur inscription of Vikramaditya VI, the Western 
Oalukya ruler of Kalyani, dated A. D. 1077-78, we are informed that in 
his reign there existed the rdstrapatl~visayap(di-grd?mkufa‘dyuktaka' 
myuktak-ddhikdrika-iriahattar-ddm * ' ^ 

It can thus be seen that the influences of Gupta administration, 
which passed on through four centuries, were chiefly the results of 
political contacts. The early Kalacuriyas adopted the Gupta desig- 
nations evidently owing to their close relations with the Gupta rulers 
of the sixth century. The same may be said of the Ra^trakutas 
who ventured to enter the arena of north Indian politics in 
the eighth century. I have elsewhere pointed out how the 
Rastrakutas embroiled themselves in the politics of the Matsyas and 
the Palas in the eighth century,* The Radhanpur plates of Govinda 
III record how in A. D. 808 his camp was “ pitched on the ridges 
of the Vindhya. '^ Such associations with the Palas, who only 
arose out of the ruins of the Gupta empire, must have naturally 
inspired the Rastrakutas to adopt some of the Gupta designations. 
For example in the Saiijan plates of Am6ghavarsa, dated 
A. D. 871, he is called by the typically Gupta royal title of 
Parambhatjdraka Mahdrdjddkiraja Pararnesvarafi Then are mentioned 
the lords of the ten provinces and districts (BdstrapatkVi§ai/apati) the 
heads of villages (Ordmakuta), the accountants {Yuktakas) and deputy 

» /. A., XVIII, p. 268. 

a Ibid., XII, pp. 184, 189. 

8 Ibid., XVIII, pp. 20-21. 

^ Cf. S^Xetor e,Titc Minas in Tradition and History, A Volutm of Indian and Iranian 
Studies {Sir Denison Ross Commemoration Volume), pp. ( 1939 )* 

8 E. L, VI, no. 23, p. 250. 

8 These Gupta titles were first adopted by the Western Ca}ukyas of Badami. 
Pulikesin II acquired the title of Paramesvara by defeating Harfavardhana (/. A, XIX 
p* 305). In the Nerur grant of CandrSLditya the title of Bha^raka is attached to his 
name. C/. Fleet, D. K. D., pp. 351-5^ 
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accountants (Niyuktakas) and other officers {Adhikdrakaiii). Mention 
is also made of bali^ cam, vaisvadeva, agnihotra, and other sacrifices. 
Besides these there is again the unfailing reference to the Catas 
and Bhatas.^ A Calukyan record dated A. D. 1123 relates how a 
ruler called Tribuvanamalla Narendra Deva commanded several of 
his servants, among whom are mentioned the RCistrapati, Vi§ayapati, 
Grdmakafaka, Ayaktaka Niyiiktaka, Adhikarika and Mahattara.^ 

The Somavamsi kings of Kataka, who have been placed by 
Fleet between circa A. D. 1000 and 1100," adopted Gupta titles of 
royalty and designations of office. The titles of Paramahhattdraka 
MaharCijCidhirCija Paraniesvara were assumed by rulers like Siva Gupta, ^ 
Maha Bhavaguptaraja I, ' and Maha Bhavaguptaraja Their records 
show that designations of Gupta officers too were adopted by them. 
A record of king 6iva Gupta, for instance, refers to the Samdharir- 
Sannidhcitr - Niyii/clak - Adhikarika - Dand,apd$iJca * Cdfa - Bhatac among 
whom, although the first two are evidently Kautallyan officers, 
the rest are all pertaining to Gupta administration. Along with 
these officials new designations, probably for their own administra- 
tive convenience, were also introduced as can be noticed from the 
Katak copper plate grant of Mahabhavaguptaraja Deva.® The Kudo- 
palli plates of Mahabhavagupta II, which could not have been 
inscribed earlier than in circa the first half of the twelfth century 
A. D., allude to Gupta officers like Cdta-Bhata Sarvv'oparikay Rdjapulra 
and TalavargiSdmavdjL^ 

X. Units of Administration 

Under the Guptas most of these important officials of the State 
were placed in charge of the various units of administration into 
which their empire was divided. Even in the matter of these units of 
administration, it cannot be said that the Guptas were in any way 
‘original* because they evidently did not entirely cut themselves 
away from the historic traditions of their illustrious predecessors. 
In the Kautallyan polity reference is made to the iiagara, visayu and 

' E, /., XVIII, no. 26, pp. 256-57. 

3 E. C., XI, Dg. I, p. 23. 

8 £. /., Ill, no. 47 . P. 333 - 

* Ihid*, pp. 334. 350. etc. 

^ Ibid,, p. 354 » also see. Ibid., XI, no. 8, p. 94. 

• Ibid., p. 358. 

7 Ibid., text, p. 347. 

» Ibid., p. 354 » see Ibid., VIII, no. Il, p. 141* 

® Jbid.^ IV, no. 35 . text, p. 258. 
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grdim} What terms were employed to denote a territorial division 
and its sub-divisions during the reign of Asoka it is not known,* 
while during the days of the Scythians and the Kusanas the village, 
town and district went by the names of r/rd???a, nagara and dhdra 
as noticed earlier. It is interesting to observe that all of these 
territorial divisions continued to be current in the days of the 
Gupta emperors. 

A. In the Eastern and Central Provinces 

1. Grama 

The grama as an administrative unit was known in the Vedic 
age, when it was united by ties of kindred.^ This grama was familiar 
to Kautalya who mentions the village labourers as grdmabhrtaka and 
refers to the village as grCnna,^ It was also known to Sukracarya.5 

The smallest territorial unit in Gupta administration was 
evidently the grama. Mention is made of the Revati grdma in the 
Gaya grant of Samudra Gupta.^ The Bihar stone pillar inscription 
of Skanda Gupta, which is not dated, calls a village field as the 
grCimak^etraiiv. The undated Bhitari stone pillar inscription of this 
ruler clearly refers to i\\e grdma in the words: '' grdmam-enaiii sa 
vicladhe pitiih pumjdhliivrddhaye.'' ^ The Kahauip stone pillar inscrip- 
tion of this king, dated A. D. 460-1, points to the Kakubha grdma.^ 
This practice was in vogue among the Parivrajaka Maharajas as 
well. In the Khoh copper plate grant of Maharaja Hastin, dated 
A. D. 475-76, mention is made of the Vasuntarasandika grdma}^ The 
diminutive of grdma was sometimes called the grdmaka. The Khoh 
copper plate grant of Maharaja Hastin, dated A. D. 482-83, refers 
to the Vangara grdmaka}^ Even later on in the seventh century, to 
which the Nirmand copper plate grant of Maharaja and Mahdsdmahta 
Samudrasena is ascribed, the term grdma is applied to the village of 
Sulisa.’* 

‘ Kautalya^ op. ciU, Bk. II, Ch. I, p. 46, text, p. 46. 

^ Cf., Bhandarkar, Asoka^ p. 51, (2nd ed.). 

^ Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and SnhjvciSy I, v. 5, p. 96. 

^ Kauialya op. cit.f Bk. II, Ch. I, p. 46. 

SukranUisdra, Ch. 1 , 11 . 385-86, p. 25. 

® Fleet, op. cit., (60), p. 256. 

^ Ibid., (12), p. 5a 

« Ibid., (13), p. 54. 

* Ibid., (15), p. 67 ; khydtesmin grdma ratne Kakubha . . . 

Ibid., (21), p. 

** Ibid., (22), p. 103. 

«;W^.,(80),p.289. 
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2. Pura 


Towns and even large cities went by the name of pura. In the 
Mandasor inscription of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvarman, dated 
A. D. 473-74, mention is made of Dasapura,^ now known as Dasor. 
Again in the Arang plates of Raja Mahajayaraja it is related 
how this monarch ruled in Sarabhapura^ But it is known from 
epigraphs that in Surastra a town must have been called as dronqo. 
The Vala copper plate grant of Guhasena of Valabhi, dated A. D. 556, 
refers to the Mandali drah(ja? During the reign of his son Dharasena 
II, this unit must have been in use and an officer, either in charge 
of such territorial divisions or having some administrative control 
over them, must have been known as a Drahgikaj 

In the Deo Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II the term 
vi§aya is in a sense a little more clarified. The village of Varunika, 
for example, is stated to have been in the Nagara bliukti and belonged 
to the Vajavi visaya.^ Consequently one is led to conclude that in 
the reign of this ruler while the grama was the first, the hhukii and 
finally the vi§aya were the other graded units of administration. It is 
hardly possible to assume here that the term hlmkti was then 
considered to be synonymous with the pura. This traditional order of 
Gupta administrative units was no innovation in the days of Jivita 
Gupta II for in the Gaya copper plate grant of Samudra Gupta, 
dated A. D. 328-29, the Revati grama is recorded to have belonged to 
the Gaya visoya,^ 

3. Patfta 

Some agrahdrd.^ or Brahmana villages, at least according to 
the Khoh copper-plate grant of Maharaja Hastin, dated A. D. 482-83, 
must have constituted a patta. This record refers to the *'Agra- 
hdra of Korparika in the northern paUa,'"'^ The Khoh plates of 
Mahdrdja Somksobhay dated A. D. 528-29, point to “half of the village 
of Opani in the Maninaga petha ® Again the Khoh copper plate grant 
of Maharaja Sarvanatha, dated A. D. 533-31, which was issued from 
Ucchakalpa, refers to the villages of Vyaghra palh'kd and Kacara 

» Fleet, op, ciLt (l8), p. 8l. 

* Find,, (40), p. 193. 

« E, /*, XIII, no, 30, p. 339. 

^ Fleet, op, ciUf (38), p. 169. 

« Ibid,, (46), p. 218. 

® Jbid.f (60), p. 256: Gaydvaisayika RevS^ike grdtn^,,, 

- (22), p. 104. 

*m,{ 25 ),p.n 6 . 
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pallikd in the Maninaga petjia} From the last two references it may be 
inferred that at least three villages viz., Opani pallika, Vyaghra, pallika 
and Kaoara pallika constituted one petha, but whether more villages 
were included in one pefha cannot now be determined. Moreover it is 
hazardous to suggest any connection between the terms paffa and 
pefha, apart from an apparent phonetic similarity. But still it 
may be noticed that the terms paffa and pefha occur in records 
which were found somewhere in the valley near the village of Khoh 
in the Nagaudh State in the Baghelkhand division of Central India, 
The Khoh copper-plate grant of Maharaja Sarhksobha, which mentions 
how he governed Dabhala, “ undoubtedly the older form of Dahala, 
which seems to represent the modern Bundelkhand, ” refers to the 
pefha? This term is also repeated in the epigraph of Maharaja 
Sarvanatha issued from Ucchakalpa, wherein is mentioned the town 
of Manapura, which Fleet identified with the modern Manpur near 
the river Son, about forty-seven miles in a south-easterly direction 
from Uchahara and thirty-two miles south-east of Karitalai.^ It is 
therefore evident that, in the area corresponding to the modern 
Central India, the terms pafja and pefha were current. 

The word paffa, according to Kittel, among other things means 
either a city, a town or a village.^ Its diminutive form is probably 
pafi or paffi which in Kannada means a pen or fold, an abode, a 
hamlet. ® The Halsi grant of the Kadaihba king Bhanuvarman, 
refers to the Kardama pati or paffj,^ which in Kannada stands in 
general for ‘a strip of land Again in one of the earliest grants of 
the Calukyan monarch Vijayaraja, dated A. D. 472-73, the word paifikd 
occurs evidently in a similar sense. This record relates how in 
the village of Pariyaya several patfjkaf^ were granted to a number 
of people. 

It is interesting to observe that in Surastra too the term paffa 
was known. The Valabhi grant of Dhruvasena III, dated A. D. 
653-54, mentions the village of Pat^padraka in the southern division 
{dakf^impaffa) of the district (visaya) of Sivabhagapura.^ 

* Fleet, op, ciU, (3i); P* 138. 

3 Ibid,, (25), pp. 114-116. 

« Ibid,, (31), p. 136. 

* Kittel, Kannada-English Dictionary, p. 926. 

* Ibid,, p. 927. 

® L A,, VI, p. 28. 

“ Ibid,, VII, p. 250. 

® E, /., I, no. XIII, p. 92, text, p. 88 ; iivabhdgapura visayi daksinapa^, paifpipadraka- 
grUmaJk, 
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From this expression it appears that in Surastja, at least, a 
district (vimyo) was divided into two parts northern and southern, 
each evidently comprising of several villages. This must have also 
been the practice among the Parivrajaka Maharajas in the Central 
Provinces. In the Khoh copper plate grant of Mahdrdja Haslin, 
dated A. D. 482-83, it is said that the ograhni'a of Korparika was 
“in the northern pofia'\^ evidently of a ri^aya which is not 
mentioned. Whether this was the practice elsewhere in the Gupta 
empire cannot now be determined. The term poif/t should not be 
confused with the expression pofha, and this administrative unit patha^ 
meaning a part or sub-division has been current from the second cen- 
tury A. D. This technical term should not again be confounded with 
the phrase patha referred to for instance in the Junagadh rock 
inscription of Rudradaman, dated A. D. 151-52, in the expression 
Daksinapatha.^ 

4. Visaya 

Next to the cp'dma or the village, the most important adminis- 
trative unit was the vi.^aya. This word visoya, which has been 
generally accepted to mean a district, often occurs in Gupta 
inscriptions. In the Indor copper plate grant of Skanda Gupta, dated 
A. D. 465-66, the unit styled as the visaya must have been in use, 
for the officer in charge of it, known as the visayapaii Sarvanaga, 
was governing Antarvedi or the country lying between the Ganges 
and the Jamna^ 

In the undated Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta, the 
town of Ajapura is said to have been situated in an unnamed ris^ja or 
district.* The exact expanse of territory covered by the term visaya 
within its area cannot be ascertained from this epigraph. But in the 
Mandasor stone inscription of Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman, 
dated A. D. 473-74, the whole of Lata is called a visaya, and therein 
was the city of DaSapura.^ This term visaya was in vogue not only 
in the western provinces of the Gupta empire but also in the modern 
Central Provinces. The Eran Boar inscription of Toramana, who 
achieved political prominence shortly after Budha Gupta, reveals how 

* Fleet, op» cit.y (22), p. 104. Cf. the Tamil expression parpi, which is interpreted to 
mean a village (422 of 1912) and the Karnataka administrative unit pattana (E. C. VII, 
Sk. 1 18, p. 1 18) which has been suggested to mean a territorial division larger than the 
Madamba and lower than the Dronamukha. Cf,, Saletore, Social and Political Life, I, 

p. 291 . 

* E, VIII, no. 6, p. 44. 

® Fleet, op, ciU, (16), p. 71. 

* Ibid,, ( 12 ), p. 52 . 

* Ibid., ( 18 ), p. 81 : Ldtavi^ydn,„I>asapura 9 j>i, 
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Dhanyaviaiiu, the younger brother of Maharaja Matrvianu, built a 
stone temple “in his own vi^aya of Airikina 

5. Desa 

Next to the district or oisaya in area and in importance was the 
desa or the province in some portions of the Gupta empire. In the 
Sahci stone inscription of Candra Gupta II, dated A. D. 412-13, 
reference is made to the town of Nasti in the Sukuli desa} Thus it 
is clear that in Central India the term desa signified a unit of 
administration larger certainly than the town and probably the 
visaya as well. The visaya evidently formed a sub-division of the d^a. 
This administrative practice can be seen from the Kapalesvar grant 
of Mahabhavagupia, recording the gift of a village of Darandagrama 
belonging to the Yodha visaya in the Kosala desa? 

In later times tlie de'^a, visaya and manclala were apparently 
considered to be synonymous. The grants of Amma II, ascribed to 
Saka-Sainvat 867 or A. D. 945-46, state that the kingdom of the 
Eastern Calukyas was called the Veiigi de^u? In the Terdal inscrip- 
tion of Vikramaditya VI, dated A. D. 1123-24, the terms desa and 
visaya are applied to the Bharatakhanda and the Three Thousand 
District of Kundi in Karnataka.^ 

6. Bbukti 

The term bhukti, used in some portions of the Gupta empire as 
a unit of administration, included a number of vi^ayas. In the 
Damddarpur copper plate grants of Kumara Gupta, ascribed to the 
fifth century, mention is made of the Uparika in the province (bhukti) 
of Pundravardhana and of the Kumdrdnidtya Vetravarman appointed 
by him in the district {visaya) of Kotivarsa.® Another epigraph of 
the same ruler, dated A. D. 448-49, refers to the same terms in the 
same order, in the Pundravardhana bhukti and Kotivarga visaya? 
Another inscription of the reign of king Budha Gupta refers again 
to the same terms in the same sequence.^ 

^ Fleet, op, ciU, (36), p. I60 : svavisay-csmin Airikinl MriUzlt, 

* Ibid,, (5), p. 32. 

* /. A,f V, p. 55 * 

* Ibid.t VII, p. 16, also see Ibid,^ VIII, p. 79 * 

‘ IMd., XIV, p. 16. 

* E>, /«, XV, no. 7 » P* 13^* 

' i&iU, p. 133. 

« lUd,, pp. 138 - 39 * 
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The expression bhulcii is also mentioned in the Deo Baranark 
inscription of Jivita Gupta II. Therein the village or grama of 
Varunika is said to have been included, after a hiatus, in the Nagara 
bhukli,^ The hiatus probably stands for a vi§aya, the name of which is 
obliterated. This term again appears in the Rajim copper plate inscrip- 
tion of Baja Tivaradeva, ’which cannot be allotted according to Fleet 
to a date earlier than nrm A. D. 800 . Here the village of Pimpari 
padraka is recorded to have belonged to the Penlhana bhukti? From 
these two examples it follows that it was not the rule to mention 
first the grama, then the visat/a and then the bhukti, although in 
Harsa’s times this practice can be seen in at least one inscription. The 
Madhuban plates of Harsa refer, for instance, to the Somandaka 
grama which belonged to the Kundadhani vi^aya in the ^ravasti 
bhukti^ 

7 . Khan da 

The kliartda was also probably a sub-division of the desa. In an 
unpublished grant of the Somavamsi king Mahabhavagupta, mention 
is made of the gift of the^ village of Arkigrama belonging to the 
Tulumbakhanda, in the Kosala desa} 

In the region controlled by the Vakatakas, however, there appears 
to have been some variations in the nomenclatures of the different 
units of administration. The Siwani copper plate grant of the 
Vakataka Mahdraja Pravarasena II, relates how in the Bennakarpara 
bhdga, the village named Brahma pTiraka, in the north of the village 
of Kinihi khetaka, in the south of the village of Pararajja vdiaka and 
in the east of the village of Kolia puraka, was given away as a gift^. 
The terms iniraka, khefaka, and vdtaka, most probably implied certain 
gradations or types of villages, the nature of which cannot at present 
be ascertained. As will be seen presently the term kh^aka, which 
probably connoted a unit larger than a village (grama), was also 
current in Surastra at this period. These villages made up a bhdga, 
meaning a portion or a division, and possibly its counterpart was the 
bhukti. 

It has been noticed already that the unit smaller than the grama 
was probably the grdmaka. The Kh 5 h copper plate grant of 
Mahdraja ^arvanatha, dated A. D. 533 --' 34 , gives a parallel diminutive 

^ Fleet, op. cit , (46), p. 218. 

» Ibid,, (8I), p. 298. 

* E. /., VII, no. 22, p. 159. 

* Fleet, op. cit„ (5), f. n. 7, p. 33 ; I. ^ 4 ., XV, p. II2. 

* Ibid., (56), p. 24k 
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in the world pallika and so mention is made of Vyaghra pallika 
and Kacara pallika in the Maninaga p0Jia} On this analogy the 
term puraka, a portion of which was possibly called bJiaga, probably 
denotes the smallest type of the grama in the spheres of Vakataka 
administration. 

Some Parivrajaka inscriptions of the Gupta period mention an 
ofBcer named Bhogika^ a term which has been interpreted to mean 
“the chief of a village"” and also a tax styled as bhagabhoga, which, 
as the Karitalai copper plate grant of Mahdraja Jayanatha, dated 
A. D. 493-94 shows, was apparently a village tax.® The officer 
BhOgika like the Uparika was evidently a revenue official. If it is 
admitted that the Uparika was an oflScer entrusted chiefly with the 
recovery of the Uparikara, then it may be suggested that the 
Bhogika might have been in charge of the territorial units known as 
the bhdga and the bliukti, 

B. In the Western Provinces 

1. Grama-Abara 

In the province of Surastra, however, there appears to have 
been a difference in the nomenclature of the units of administration. 
This inference can be seen from the Palitana plates of Dhruvasena 
I, dated A, D. 529. The smallest unit was, of course, the 
almost universal grama. For instance, in the Gaiiesghad plates of 
Dhruvasena I, dated A. D. 526-27 mention is made of the village of 
Hariyaiiaka “which belongs to Aksasahaprapa of the Hastavapra- 
harani,^ The Palitana grant of the same ruler already referred to 
mentions the “ Jyesthanaka grama belonging to the Akiasaraka-* 
pravehya in the HastavaprS^-Aarai^t ^ 

Hultzsch interpreted prdpa to mean a sub-division,® while 
Dr Sten Konow thought that prdplya is synonymous with prdve^ya^ 
which also occurs in the Khariar plates of MahasAdeva.*^ Prdvesya 
may, of course, be a fiscal term but it is, nevertheless, not likely that it 
means anything else than what it implies in the common phrase a-chdtqr 
bha^a-prav^ya, viz,, “ which is entered from Ak^asaraka ", namely, 
borders on A k^asaraka.® Dr V. S. Sukthankar, however, agrees with 

* Fleet, op. cit, (31), p. 138. 

® Monier Williams, Sanskrit-En^lish Dictionary, p. 767. 

* Fleet, op. cit„ (26), p. 118 : 

te yiiyaip asya samuciia bMga-bhoga-kara pratyUya-bpanayafjt. 

* B. L, III, no. 46, p. 323, text, p. 320. 

® Ibid., XVII, no. 7 > PP« 107-8. 

« Ibid. 

' L A., V, p. 20. 

^ Bm Im, Xlf p. 1X0. 
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Hultzscb who was of opinion that prdplya was derived from prdpa, 
which he interpreted to mean a territorial division smaller than 
dhdra. “Similarly the analogous term prQvesya should also be looked 
upon", observes Dr V. S. Sukthankar, “as a taJdhita of pravesa. That 
this derivation is correct may be seen from the Khariar plates of 
Mahasudeva in which a village is described (1. 4) as KsitimaddMriya 
and Navannaka-elut-pravcsya. No one will dispute that dhdiiya is 
derived from ahdra (district, province) by the addition of the suiBx- 
iya. That supplies us with the clue to the explanation of the other 
words under consideration here. All these words are derived by the 
addition of the secondary (D/ya to the strengthened forms of the 
roots ahri, pra(d)vis and pr(iiu)p (bring to, carry to) words with 
only minute differences of meaning. I feel, therefore, constrained to 
reject the interpretation of Prof. Konow in favour of the other. 
Prapiya I take to be “that which belongs to prupa,” and the pravesya, 
“that which belonged to the prdvcsa (or prdcc^a)” •, both prdpa and 
prdvesa I regard as territorial divisions.” * This explanation appears 
plausible although it is by no means conclusive. It may here be 
noted that in eighty-five inscriptions of the Valabhi rulers,® these 
two expressions occur only twice as noted above, in which, however, 
the correct interpretation seems to bo the natural meaning of prapiya 
and pravesya - to be arrived at - to be entered from. 

In this connection it may be observed that in the sixth century 
the territorial division larger than the grama was the dhdra. There 
is an apparent connection between the dhdra, a territorial unit, and 
the agrahdra a village granted to a Brahmana. Whereas the former 
retained its territorial significance, the latter became associated 
with a religious practice especially in the endowments of land. 

2. Fetha 

Another term akin to the patfa, puli, patjjka, is peljia which 
occurs in the epigraphs of the Vakatakas and the Parivrajakas as noted 
above. That this unit was occasionally current in Surastra as well 
can be ascertained from the Jhar copper plate grant of Dharasena II, 
dated A. D. 571-72, hailing from the village of Jhar in the Amreli 
pargaipi in Kathiawad. It refers to the Vatagrd7m in the Dipapaka 
petha and the Bilvakhata sthali,^ Here probably is to be traced the 
root of Karnataka influence for even now in Kannacja, the word 


' E. I., XVII, no. 7, pp. io6~7. 

* C/., /. B. B. R. A. S., 1 . (N. S.) pp, 12-75 5 pp. 184-91. 
“ /. A., XV, p. 187. 
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petjie means a market town, a place of sale, or long street of shops 
in a town.' 

3. Fathaka 

Akin to the potta, pati and the paijjka was the term pathaka 
found in the epigraphs of the Maitrakas of Valabhi, as one of the 
names of the territorial subdivisions. In a grant of Dharasena IV, 
dated soihvat 326, the term jxttliaka occurs evidently as a division 
including some villages when a reference is made to the grant of 
the village of Kikkataputra in the Kalapaka paihaka in Surastra.^ 
The Jhar grant of Dharasena II, dated A. D. 571-72, clarifies the 
position of the pathaka further; for it states that there was the 
Asilapallika grama in the Bandarijidra pathaka in the Khetakahara 
visaya,^ It may be noticed here that four territorial units are 
mentioned in order of importance : grama, pathaka, ahdra and visaya. 

4. Sthali 

There was another territorial division in Surastra called sthali. 
In the Palitana plates of Dharasena II of Valabi, dated A. D. 571, 
we meet with this expression.* Another grant of the same king, dated 
A. D. 571-72, mentions the name of the village of Yatagrdma in the 
Dipanaka p^ha and the Bilvakhata sthali,’* The term sthali appar- 
ently means a place {sthala) but its precise significance cannot be 
determined except that it was a territorial unit larger than the 
grama, and the petjia, so that a village is sometimes mentioned as 
being in a sthali as in the Valabhi grant of Dharasena I, viz. : 
mahOsvara ddsenoka grama dhdraketasthahjdixi,^ 

5. Visaya 

The vi§oya unit was also current in Surastra. In a Valabhi 
grant of Dharasena IV, dated samvat 330 (A. D. 650), there occurs 
the expression: Sivahhdgapura visaye grfdlaya blnanati phahguJapallika 
grdmah'^, according to which the grCima, bhumi, and the visaya formed 
three consecutive units of administration. Sometimes, however, there 
was evidently an equivalent of this visaya, generally accepted to 
mean a district, in the term bhukti. In the Nogawa plates of 

^ Kittel, op, cit,, p, 1015. 

* /. B. B, R, A, S., X, p. 79 ; L A,, I, p. I6. 

8 1 . A., XV, p. 187. 

* im,, VI, p. 12. 

8 Ibid,, p. 15. 

8 Ibid., p. 12, 

* Ibid., VII, p. 79. Cf, nUdu in Karnataka; Butterworth and Chetty, Nellore Ins., 
HI, p. 1500. 
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Dhruvasena II, dated samvat 320, (A D. 639-40.) we come across 
the Malavaka bhukti.^ 


6. Mandala 

Several of these districts, styled as vimyas or bhuklis, must have 

constituted a inandala or a province. The Dhiiiki grant of king 

Jaikadeva, dated A D. 738, relates how a gift was made of the 
village named Dhenika situated in the province or mandala of 
Bhumilika® The territorial unit mandala was also current in the 
Gupta empire in certain parts of which we find that the adminis- 
trative unit larger than the visciya was the mandala. For instance 
in the Faridpur grant of king Dharmaditya, dated A. D. 531, it is 
mentioned how in the province {mandala) of Vdraka which was 
granted to Sthanudatta, through his lord Dharmaditya's favour, 
Jayava as lord of the district was entrusted with its administration 
and direction.® Another grant of the same king, stated to have been 
Issued in the closing years of his reign and dated A. D. 567, also 

refers to the territory of Varaka as a mandala,^ Another record 

of the reign of Gopacandra, the successor of Dharmaditya, dated 
A. D. 569, found in the same place, relates how Vatsapalasvamin, 
who was appointed to supervise over the trade in this district (New 
AvakS^sika) in the province of Varaka, becomingly apprised the 
district government about certain administrative matters.^ 

The mandala^ therefore, from these records appears to have been 
divided into districts or visayas. How many such vi\^ayas constituted 
a mari(}ala or province cannot now be determined, but it is possible 
that the unit of administration called mandala was confined to Eastern 
Bengal in the sixth century. 

7. Bastra 

Probably larger than the mandala or equivalent to it was the rds^tra^ 
a nomenclature best preserved in the name of the famous Surastra or 
the modern Kathiawad. In the Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda 
Gupta, we know that he appointed Parnadatta to protect the land of 
the Surastras.® If the western country was styled in this manner, 

' E, /., VIII, no. 20, p. l88 ; Mitlavaka ucyamana bhuktau, 

» /. A., XII, p. 155 - 

* Ibid,, XXXIX, p. 197. text, p. 195 : Vdraka mandate Visayapati Jaydvasydygga (a) 
dhikaranam, 

* Ibid*, p. 20 a 

* Ibid*, p. 204 ; Mdhydsana-Mpe Vdraka mandala visaya vydpdrdya Viniyukta Vatsa* 
pdlasvdmind, 

* Fleet, (I 4 )> P* ^3 * samyak Surd^^dvam^pdlandya, 
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it is interesting to note that the eastern country too was named 
likewise. The Ararig copper plate grant of Raja Mahajayaraja, 
which is undated, refers to the Pamva grdma in the Purvarastra, 
so called according to Fleet from its position on the east of the range 
of mountains, which were identified by Cunningham with those of 
Mekhala.^ From these two examples it may be inferred that the term 
rostra was used in Gupta times in a rather loose way in order to 
represent a large stretch of land. Probably it was at first used as a 
technical term in Kusana times when rostra was a unit larger than 
the vis^ya, as it occurs for instance in the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman, dated A. D. 151-2. 

The ruler of the I'osfra was obviously styled as the Rdsi/iyo? 
The inscriptions of the successors of the Guptas do not, however, 
mention the unit rostra although they refer to the Rd§trapofi\ For 
instance, in the Kaira grant of Vijayaraja, the Eastern Calukyan 
king, dated the year 394, viz., A. D. 642, and the Kavi grant of the 
Jayabhata of the year 486, namely A. D. 734’ reference is first made 
to the Visayapati and then to the Rdstra-Grdma Mohnttoros^ 

The units of administration of the reign of Harsa too can be 
ascertained to some extent. In the Harsacarita Harsa remarks to 
Skanda Gupta : “ Thus do national types vary, like the dress, 
features, food, and pursuits of countries, village by village, town by 
the town, district by district, continent by continent, and clime by 
clime. Therefore we learn that the village was called the grCtma, the 
town, nagora, district, desa^ and the continent, dvlpa} These details can in 
some cases be confirmed by contemporary epigraphic evidence. In 
the Banskhera grant of Harsa, it is stated that the village called 
Markatasagara lay in the bhvkti of Ahicchatra (Rdmnagar) and in 
the western pathaka of the Arigadiya visnya.^ 

C. Conclusion 

In conclusion the following provisional statement may be set 
down as revealing the units of administration in the eastern, central 
and western provinces of the Gupta empire from the rise of Samudra 
Gupta to the death of Harsavardhana of Kanauj, 

» Fleet, op. cit, (40), p. 193. 

* B. /., VIII, no. 6, p. 43 : Mauryasya r^Hah Candraguptasya r^strivlm vaisyhta, 

» /. A., VII, p, 248. 

♦ IftiU, V, p. II4. 

^ B&na, Har§acartta, p. 192, text, p. 198. 

« B. /., IV, no. 29, p. 211. 
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From these details it may be seen that the grama was invariably 
the smallest unit in all the provinces of the Gupta empire. Like 
the grdma, the vi§aya and the bliukli were commonly used throughout 
the domain, while the territorial units known as the patliaka, dhdra, 
sthali and mandala were current only in Surastra. 

XL General Remarks 


The administration of the Guptas, as can be ascertained from the 
account given in these pages, cannot be justly claimed to have been 
genuinely original, but it may be said to have been imposing and 
benevolent. It was not original because it was founded on the historical 
traditions of the past and improved and adopted to suit contem- 
porary conditions. It was imposing because of the vastness of its 
structure the nature of which, however, can best be realised by 
recollecting that it was composed of the king, the Council of 
Ministers, the Great Assembly, the feudatories, the departments of 
State, the officers at the capital, in the provinces and in the villages, 
with their multifarious duties, the great extent of their authority 
and the numerical strength of their own subordinates. It was 
benevolent because it was not a crude autocracy wherein the kinfr 
was the only and absolute dictator; it had constitutional checks in 
the form of the Council of Ministers and the high officials of State, 
whose power and influence have been already depicted, but more 
than these, the whole administration was often guided by a judiciously 
interpreted system of constitutional usage surviving in the form of 
precedents, which had almost received the sanction of unwritten law. 
Its efficiency was such that it reduced its sources of revenue to a 
regular form, maintained an admirable system of accounts, the 
evidence of which can be noticed even in the sale of a plot of land in 
a village, and organised its vast fiscal resources in such a manner as 
to enable its rulers to control an empire extending from the principality 
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of Magadha to the borders of Samatata in the east and to the 
boundaries of Surastra in the west and from almost the footsteps of 
the Himalayas in the north to the confines of Central India in the 
south. It did not merely foster aggrandisement but, as will be 
shown presently, it patronised the fine arts the range of which was 
considerable and protected the various religions of the country with 
a commendable display of toleration. The external splendour of this 
administrative system did not imply that its interior was rotten, for 
it developed a robust constitution which survived for more than three 
centuries of remarkable sovereignty. It not only survived during 
this period but it largely influenced the administrative organisations 
of most of the north as well as south Indian dynasties till the close 
of the twelfth century, and such a power reveals the strength it 
wielded and the influence it exerted even long after the Gupta 
empire had disappeared as a political power from the sphere of 
contemporary history. 



CHAPTER V 


Land, Labour And Corporate Organisation 
I. Introduction 

1. The Concept of Land in Pre-Gupta Times 

The Greek writers, dealing with pre-Gupta times, invariably state 
that all land belonged to the king.’ According to Kautalya the 
country {nlsfru) is one of the elements of sovereignty.® He suggests 
that all land essentially belonged to the king when he says that “ Lands 
prepared for cultivation shall be given to tax-payers (karada) only 
for life (ekapiirusikdiii). Unprepared lands shall not be taken away 
from those who are preparing them for cultivation. Lands may be 
confiscated from those who do not cultivate them and given to 
others; or they may be cultivated by village labourers {grdinabhrtaka) 
and traders {midehaka), lest those owners who do not properly 
cultivate them might pay less (to the government). If cultivators 
pay their taxes easily, they may be favourably supplied with grains, 
cattle, and money.”® Then again he adds: “The king shall exercise 
his right of ownership {svdmyarp) with regard to fishing, ferrying, 
and trading in vegetables {}iaritapai}ya), in reservoirs or lakes {setu§u)."* 
The king, moreover, was expected to make provision for pasture-grounds 
on uncultivable tracts, “ From these words of Kautalya it may be 
inferred that according to him all land belonged to the king; lands 
cultivated could be granted to cultivators only for life so that they 
might not be lost to the king; and uncultivated lands could also be 
given provided that the cultivators bound themselves to pay the requisite 
revenue to the State. If these dues were not paid, the king was 
empowered to confiscate the lands once granted, while dutiful and 
satisfactory tenants of the State were to be assisted with grants in 
cash and in kind. Not only did the king exercise this right over 
lands cultivated or otherwise, but be imposed his prerogative of 
ownership as a monopoly over the rights of fisheries, ferries, lakes 
and commercial transactions. 

* Mc’Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 48 (ed. 1901). 

* Kautalya, Arthasdstra, Bk. VI, Ch. I, p, 287. 

» Ibid., Bk. 11, Ch. I, p. 46, text, p. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 47, text, p. 47. 

* Ibid,, p. 48; see also, Bk. VIII, Ch. iv, p. 360. 
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Kautalya also laid down certain rules regarding labourers and 
co-operative undertakings. He prescribes fines for faults committed 
in the execution of labour of various kinds and refers to several types 
of guilds of workmen (viz., Sahghabhrtah) employed by companies as 
well as those who carried on co-operative work, namely, Sambha- 
samatthdlhCirah, Referring to these he states that “ they shall divide 
their earnings (wages-i;c/c//ia//i) either equally or as agreed upon 
among themselves.”^ He also states how wages should be paid and 
how priests should share their earnings,^ not forgetting to set forth 
rules regarding slaves and labourers.® 

Kautalya devotes much attention to the conduct of corporations, 
their causes of dissension and methods of secret punishment. He 
evidently paid great importance to the alliance of kings with 
corporations, for according to him “the acquisition of the help of 
corporations is better than the acquisition of an army, a friend^ or 
profits."'^ He refers to various types of corporations of warriors 
{K^atriyah'enf) of Kambhoja and Surastra and other countries who 
lived “by agriculture, trade and wielding weapons.” He mentions 
the corporate organisations of the Lichivika, Vrjika, Mallaka, Madra, 
Kukura, Kuru, Pancala and others who bore the title of “i?r7ja”. ^ 
He further explains the methods of sowing the seeds of dissension 
in the camps of kings and among wild tribes. He suggests how a 
king should help an inferior party with men and money and set 
them up against the wicked or cause them to migrate to other 
parts of the country. He advises how “corporations, also, under 
protection of such a single monarch, should guard themselves against 
all kinds of treachery.”® 

2. Corporate activity under the Kusanas. 

Several Kusana inscriptions refer to trade guilds, which point to 
a highly developed state of economic progress. It is interesting to 
note that the majority of them appear to have been corporations of 
craftsmen. The Sonari Stupa I rail inscription refers to a gift of 
Dhamaguta (Dharma Gupta V) who was a Navakarmika^ an architect. 7 

* Kautalya, AriJmdstra, Bk. Ill, Ch. XIV, p. 2io. 

* Ibid,, Ch. XIV, pp. 209-11. 

® Ibid,, Ch. XIII, pp. 205-08. 

* Ibid; Bk. XI, Ch. I, p. 407, Italics mine. 

» Ibid. 

® Ibid; pp. 407-4ia 

* Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, p, 313, and plate XXIII, 8; Liiders’ List, E, /., X, p. 25. 
This term has been interpreted to mean also as the Overseer of Water-VTorks, 
Ibid; p* 76; /. A; XXI, no. 76, p. 233; Ibid., XI, no. 2±, p. 29; Cunningham, Stupa of 
BharhSt, no. 62, p. 136, and plates XVI and LIV. Also see Burgess, Notes on the 
Amaravati Stupa, no. 143, p. 30; pi. IV, no. 14. 
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The Navakarniikas are also mentioned in the Dharma l^astra literature 
as pertaining to the ^udra class ^ and it is not strange that the represent- 
ative of such a guild is called in this record as a D(isa. Another type 
of architects appears to have been the VihdrakCimvhayiua {Vihdrakd- 
nlpakitj^a) who seems to have been entrusted with the repairs of 
monasteries, which were, as will be shown presently, one of the con- 
ditions of the grant. Several inscriptions allude to these guilds^. Accord- 
ing to the Mankiala epigraph one Burita was a V thdrakaravhatjina^^ but 
what relation such craftsmen had with the Navakarniikas it is indeed 
hard to make out. Several inscriptions refer to the guild of Lohakdkdra^ 
who must have dealt with metals which must remain unspecified, and 
whom wo would now style as smiths. The antiquity of such a guild 
can be traced to the Jdtukas^ but an attempt to locate them in any 
particular place appears to be futile. xVnothor Kusana inscription 
mentions the name of the goldsmith Deva who is called a 
Hiranyakdraf^ This term may be said to indicate the highly specialised 
state of arts and crafts in Kusana times for the term Lohakdkdra 
is apparently a broader one because, for example, the traders of 
those days wont by the general synonym of Vaiiika,^ Mention is 
made also of other types of traders like the Sabittakara,^ who 
probably traded in wheat ilour^ and the Rdjandpita,^^ the name of 
the Chief of Barbers, whicli presupposes that barbers also must have 
formed a professional class, and the Jidyaginiya^ viz., Bdyaga, a term 
which has been interpreted to mean a washerman.^® Then there was the 
guild of the perfumers styled as the Gahd/iika, who must have dealt 
in perfumes, and this corporation is mentioned in at least three 
inscriptions. Like the guild of the LohakdkdraSy this corporation too 

* Manu, III, 50-60, pp. 84-86; Gautama, XVII, 17, p. ; Vasistha, III, 3, p, 17, Narada 
1, 178, pp. 86-87. 

1 . XXI, no. 76, p. 233, Ibid, XIV, p. 334 ; Vinaya Texts, Pt, III, pp. 189 ff. 

3 /. A, 5., IX, Vol. VII, p. 8. 

* E, /., II, no. XVIII, p. 203. 

Fausboll, The Jdtaka, VI, p. 427. 

« E. /., 11, no. XXIII, p. 199. 

* Ibid,t I, no. XLIII, p. 383. 

^ Ibid., XXI, no. lO, p. 58, also p. 6l. 

’ C f, Monier Williams, op, cit,, p. 1 164. 

n' /. U. P. H, 5., July, 1937, no. III. 

E. I, no. XLIII (v), p. 384. 

‘2 C/. Luders, I. A., XXXIII, p. 37. 

E. /., I, no. 7, p. 385. 

Ibid^t III no. XVI, p. 203 ; Vogel, Cota, of the Arch, Museum at Mathura, no. Ba. p. 62. 
Also see Cunningham, A, S, R,, III, no, 16, p. 34, Luders, /. A,, XXXIII, no. 21, p, JO/ ; 
E, L, X, List, no, 68, p. 14 ; Cunningham, A. 5. R,, III, p. 35 ; Luders, op, cit,, no. 23, p, ; 
E, It X, List, no. 76, p. I5. 
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appears to have been an ancient guild for it is mentioned also in the 
Jdtakas, ^ There appears to have been yet another corporation of the 
caravan leaders, for mention is made of an anonymous Sdrthavdha^ 
whose wife Dharmasoma made a gift. - 

But little indeed can be made out about the administration of these 
guilds in Kusana times owing to the paucity of evidence. The guild 
itself was known as the while the chief was styled as the 

Src^jthw,^ What rights he exercised and what his powers were cannot be 
ascertained, but it is known that some of these guilds acted as 
trusts of sums granted to them by some public benefactor for 
specified works of common welfare. An inscription from Mathura, 
for instance, tells us that a foreigner called Kanasarukmana deposited 
with the Sabiffnkara and Rdka corporations 500 purCmaf^, on condition 
that every month the interest which accrued from 

this permanent endowment ((iksdi/nnirl) was to bo utilised for feeding 
one hundred Brahmanas in a Ptinyaklhi and for keeping some 
provisions for the sake of tlie indigent at the doors of this house of 
charity. ^ It is interesting to note that such a practice must have 
prevailed in the days of the Ratavahanas too as can be noticed from 
their inscriptions. ® What is more remarkable is tliat this spirit of 
public charity was not forgotten in the times of the Gui>ta emperors 
too as can be proved from their epigraphs. 

3. Land Problems and Dharma Sastra Literature. 

Smrti literature is explicit regarding the grants of land and their 
connected problems. Yajuavalkya maintains that a “ written document, 
lawful possession and witnesses are described as evidences (of a 
case).”^ The details to be set forth in sucli a document are also 
laid down. ‘*The writer of the deed should then write “this 
(document) is written by me, and such and such a person, the son 
of such and such person, being requested by both parties (i. e. the 
debtor and the creditor)."® This injunction was applicable not only to 
monetary transactions but also to dealings in land. “In disputes 

* Fausboll, The JUtdka^ I, p. 320. 

* E. /., I, no. XXIX, p. 395 ; /. VII, p. 257 ; Indraji-Burgess, li\%, in the Cave 
T emples of West. India, no. 27, p. 19. 

® Ibid., XXI, no. 10, p. 61. 

* Ibid., I, no. II, p. 382. 

® Ibid., XXI, no. 10, p. 61. 

* Ibid., VIII, no. 8, pp. 67, 72, 75 , 78-79, 82-83, 86, 89. 

* Y^^avalkya Saphhitd, 22, p. 65. 

« Ibid., 90, p. 79. 
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relating to boundaries/' observes YajfLavalkya, ‘'of land under culti- 
vation, persons residing in surrounding villages, aged men and other 
(competent persons), cow-herds, persons cultivating boundary lands 
and all persons living on forest-produce, should determine those 
boundaries. It (i. e. the boundary) should be determined by elevated 
lands, charcoal, chaff, huge trees, bridges, ant-hills, ditches, bones, 
and piles of stones."^ Narada is in almost complete agreement with 
Yajiiavalkya on this point for he says that “In all quarrels 
regarding landed property or boundaries, the decision rests with the 
neighbours, the inhabitants of the same town or village, the (other) 
members of the same community and the senior, and the senior 
(inhabitants of the district). (As also) with those living on the 
outskirts of the village and who live by the tillage of fields situated 
in those parts, and with herdsmen, bird-catchers, hunters, and other 
inhabitants of the woods. These men shall determine the boundary 
in accordance with the (old) landmarks, (such as) chaff of grain, 
coal, pot-sherds, wells, sanctuaries, trees. 

In this connection it is interesting to note how provision was 
made by the law-givers for the remission of revenue recoverable from 
land, several types of which were also distinguished. “ A deduction of 
an eighth part", states Narada, “(shall be made), till seven years have 
elapsed. But when the eighth year arrives, (the owner) shall recover 
the field (by the other) as his independent property.”^ Therefore one 
eighths of the total produce was to be recovered for eight years on 
virgin land as soon as it began to be cultivated. It is also worth 
noting how Narada also distinguishes between different types of land, 
“A tract of land", he says, “(which has not been under cultivation) 
for a year is called ardhakhila (half waste). That which has not 
been (under cultivation) for three years is called khda (waste). That 
which has not been under cultivation for five years is no better than 
a forest But Narada, nevertheless, is explicit in defining the king's 
right over all the land, “A field which has been held in succession,” 
he adds, “and a house which has been inherited from an ancestor, 
cannot be estranged (from its owner) by force of possession, except 
when the king wills it so,”“ Brhaspati, however, points to the 
permanent grants of land, “ Having given a tract of land or the like”, 
he states, “ the king should cause a formal grant to be executed on 


^ Ydjhavalkya Sathhitn i 53 - 54 i P* 90 * 
> mrada, XI, 2-4, pp, I 55 *" 5 ^- 
• Ibid., 25, p. 160. 

Ibid., 26, p. 160. 

« Ibid*, 27, p. 160. 
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a copper-plate or piece of cloth, stating the place, the ancestors (of 
the king), and other particulars, and the names of the (king s) mother 
and father, and of the king himself, (and containing the statement 
that) ‘'This grant has been made by me today to N. N., who belongs 
to the Vedic school N. N., as being endurable while the moon and 
the sun last, and as descending by right of inheritance to tVie son, 
grandson, and more remote descendants, and as a gift which must 
never be cut down or taken away, and is entirely exempt from 
diminution (by the allotment of shares to the king’s attendants, and 
so forth), conveying paradise to the giver and hell on the taker, for 
a period of sixty thousand years, as the recompense for giving and 
taking (the land). " (Thus the king should declare in the grant), the 
secretaries for peace and war signing the grant with the remark 
“I know this (the grant) should be provided with (the king’s) own 
seal, and with a precise statement of the year, month and so forth, 
of the value (of the donation) and of the magistrate.” Such a docu- 
ment issued by the king is called a royal edict. 

Not only were grants made but instructions were also issued 
for the regulation of labour and wages. “(If a servant)”, remarks 
Yajhavalkya, “receiving wages, refuses to do the work (stipulated for) 
he must pay double the amount (to his master), and in case of not 
receiving any payment an amount equal (to the wages) ; all household 
articles should be protected by the servants,”^ This condition only 
shows that wages and labour were, in a manner, interdependent. The 
payment of wages was made not only obligatory but bounden, for 
Narada explicitly states that “a master shall regularly pay wages to 
the servant hired by him, whether it be at the commencement, at the 
middle, or at the end of his work, just as he had agreed to do. ” ^ 
But despite this observation Narada does not forget to emphasise the 
interdependence of labour and wages and he even advocates coercion if 
a labourer fails to fulfil his contract* 

Not only was labour legislation promulgated by the Smrtis 
but they also set forth regulations for the maintenance of trade. 
Yajfiavalkya, for example, observes that prices of market commodities 
were to be fixed by the king: "Sale and purchase shall be 
conducted daily according to the value fixed by the king. The 
surplus on the fixed value is to be recognised as the first value of 

^ Brhaspati, VIII, 12-17, pp. 305-06. 

* YUjhavalkya SathhitU 254, p. 1 06. 

• Narada, VI, 2, p. 139. 

^ pp. 140-41. 
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the trade/’ ^ The elfects of the rise and fall in prices of commodities, 
were carefully observed, “If there has been“, says Narada, “a fall 
in the market value of the article (in the interval, the purchaser 
shall receive both the article itself, and together with it the 
difference (in point of value). This law applies to those who are 
inhabitants of the same place; but to those who travel abroad, profit 
arising from (dealing in) foreign countries shall be made over 
(as well.)“^ In brief, Naracla exhorts merchants “to fix a just price 
for their merchandise, according to the locality and season” and to 
refrain from dishonest dealings.^ 

The concept of corporate activity was also not unknown to 
Smrti literature. Persons of education and trust were to be 
placed at the heads of public bodies. Yajhavalkya holds that “Persons 
conversant with Vedas, pure-minded and shorn of avarice should be 
placed at the head (of a public body)”. The same principle was 
also to be applied to guilds and corporations. Again he adds : 
“This, also, is the law for a guild (/Sm?7) or company of traders and 
artisans (Naicjaina), persons of various ca^^tes coming from different 
countries for trading purposes and (Pdmnchi) lieretics. The king 
should prevent dissensions (from taking place amongst them) and 
make them follow their previous callings.”*^ 

The king, therefore, appears to have exercised considerable power 
over these corporations. Manu, for instance, lays down that “if a 
man belonging to a corporation inhabiting a village or a district 
{(jrdma-ilekifiahijlui) after swearing to an agreement breaks it through 
avarice, (the king) shall banish him from the realm.’* Such a 
punishment for the same offence seems to have been recommended 
by Yajhavalkya'^ as well as by Brhaspati. The latter tells us that 
“(such an agreement) must be kept h^’^ all. He who fails (in his 
agreement), though able (to perform it), shall be punished by 
confiscation of his entire property and by banishment from the 
town.”® 

Such a procedure implies that the corporations of the Dharma 
Aastra literature were highly organised. Yajhavalkya states that 

^ Y^jnavalkya SamhiiUt 254, p. 106. 

^ Narada, VIII, 5, pp. 147-48. 

« Ibid., 12, p. 149, 

^ YdJfiavalkya Sainhiid, 194, p. 97. 

^ Ibid., 195, p. 97. 

® Manu, VIII, 219, p. 293. 

^ Y^i^valkya Sai^hMt 193, p. 96, 

* Brhaspati, XVII, 13, p. 348. 
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they made arrangements to share the profit and loss in their trans- 
actions. “ A number of traders he observes, “ carrying on a trade 
for making profit, shall share profit and loss according to their 
respective shares, or according to the compact made (between 
themselves)."^ But no loss was to be tolerated in the sense that if 
any loss was incurred through indifference or carelessness on the 
member's part he was made personally responsible for it. Yajnavalkya 
remarks that “ (If any member company) does an act, forbidden (by 
the general body), or without their permission, or carelessly, and 
thereby causes a loss, he shall have to make good the same. If one 
protects (its interests) at a time of imminent danger, he shall be en- 
titled to (an additional share of) one tenth of the profit as his re- 
ward."^ But any member who made a false statement regarding the 
quantity of the articles in order to evade payment of duty, or went 
away from a place where duty was collected, he was fined. If any 
of the partners died his share was to revert to his sons, kinsmen or 
to his partners and in their absence to the king.'"^ 

II. The Land System of the Guptas 

As soon as the Guptas came into power, they too appeared 
to have followed in the footsteps of Kautalya because they too 
claimed that all the land belonged to the king. During this age 
the problem of land was of vital importance. There is reason to 
believe that during this period all the land, especially in Eastern 
Bengal, belonged to the State. By all the land is meant land including 
cultivable tracts and to purchase them the permission and sanction 
of the government were necessary. For example the Nandapur copper 
plate grant, dated A. D. 488, reveals how fallow land had thus to 
be purchased. An official in this inscription is stated to have made the 
following petition to the assembled members of the local administra- 
tion : “ Now in your district (vi^aya) there is established the system 
of sale (at the rate of two dindras per kidyaoCipa) of fallow land 
originally devoid of vegetation, which does not yield any revenue 
(to the State) and being under perpetual endowment {aksayanidhi) 
can be enjoyed eternally, as long as the moon, the sun and the stars 
endure."* This epigraph also reveals how this type of fallow land 

* Ydjhmmlkya Sam/iUSt 262, p, 107. 

* Ibid., 263, p. 107. 

* Ibid., 265, 267, p. 108. 

* E.I., XXIII (II) p. 55, text, p. 54; yusthad visayi ca samudayava-vd{bn)hy^Sdyas 
tamva {fhba) khila kstttrU^m sdsvad^S-ca&drdrkka tUraka-bhojyUndm aksaya nivydh dvi 
ditOrikya hdyavdpa vikkraymufttas^tad arkatha tnattds^au dinUrdn upasahgfhya jah* 
gbyikd grdm kMla kfdura kulyavdpa catu^ayam aksaya nivySs tUmrapa^m dmum. 
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was sold at the rate of two dindrds per kulyavdpa, its complete rights 
of ownership being transferred to the purchaser. What these rights of 
eternal enjoyment exactly meant cannot be precisely determined. But it 
is still worth noting that in selling a plot the convenience of the house- 
holders was respected. The above mentioned grant dated A.D. 488 says : 
“ Therefore having known this, you should give away (the plot) in 
a land that 7uai/ not cause hindrance to {the) the cultivation by house"- 
holders after measuring it by (the standard unit of) 8 9 reads, 
according to the cubit length of darvikarnta and also after demarcat- 
ing the area in four directions by permanent marks of chaff, coal, 
etc." ^ Therefore, in order to safeguard the interests of neighbouring 
agriculturists and householders, their presence was necessary during 
a sale of land. A record of Dharmaditya shows how, along with 
the lord of the district, the leading men of the district were also 
present to see that no injustice was done in effecting such a transac- 
tion. Moreover, what is more interesting is that such an assembly 
had to be unanimous in their verdict regarding the sale to be 
effected. In this Faridpur grant of Dharmaditya it is stated that “ the 
province of Varaka which was entrusted to (Sthanudatta), Jayava 
as lord of the district has the direction and administration. The 

leading men of the district, who were headed by (15 persons 

are named) and the common folk were apprised by the agent 
Vatabhoga, thus : I wish to buy a parcel of cultivated land from 
your honour and to bestow it on a brahman ; therefore do ye deign 
to take the price from me to divide the laud in the district and to 
give it to me ; wherefore we giving heed to this request and being 
unanimous^ determined the mutter by the keeper of the records Vi(na) 
yasena.^ '* The area of such a saleable plot, before it was actually 
declared as sold, had to be determined by the government record- 
keeper ipustapdla) in three places and it had to be stated as fit for 
sale by some government oflScials who acted as referees together with 
the government administrator of the district and had served it off to 


* E, /., XXIII, p. 56, text, p. 55 : ksettra-kulyavUpa catus{ayam daUatp ku 4 
leuyarn evarn viditva ktduikbindftt karsan dvirodhi-sthanc DarvvXkarmma ha6ten^ds\aka 
navdka nalUbhyatn apavidchhya cira kdla sthdyi tiis-dhgar’-ddi chinhasis^^^caturddin-niyamita 
sammanam kfivd dUsyatha-daivU {ttvd) c=aksaya nivi dharmena sdsvat kdlant ampdlayisyatha 
Italics mine. 

* L A,, XXXIX, p. 195 : Icckdmy-ahafft bkavatSn-^sakdsa ks^tiadihan 4 anMipa kriya 
brShmanasya partipddayitum tad^arhatha maito tnUlyam grhltvU visayl vibhajya ddtuifi 
iU-yatah Had, Italics mine. For similar requests Cf, Ibid,^ pp. 202, 205, in the grants 
of Dharmaditya and Gopacandra. 
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the “standard measure/'^ Another unit of demarcating land was 
etyled as the royal measure. In the Chanimak grant of Mahardja 
Pravarasena II, it is related how the village named Carmaiika on the 
bank of the river Madhunadi in the Bhojakata kingdom “(was) measured 
by eight thousand bfiTunis, (or in figures 8000), according to the 
royal measure.”^ 

The land so specified was given away on certain conditions. During 
the rule of king Gopacandra, as a grant dated in the year 19 probably 
of his reign reveals, a piece of land was given away with the right of 
succession for three generations : “ He (Vastiipala-svamin) has bought 
it (the village) and bestowed it on Bluitla Gomidatta-svamin with 
the right of succession to son and grandson”.'^ Then naturally 
arises the next question whether a plot of land was so sold or 
granted in perpetuity. There is epigraphic evidence to support an 
affirmative answer to this query in the Raypur copper-plate grant of 
the ruler Maha Sudeva Raja. It states that a plot was “ to bo 
enjoyed as long as the world endures . . . together with (its) hidden 
treasures and deposits (was) not to be entered by the irregular or the 
regular troops; and exempted from all taxes. A similar procedure 
appears to have been in vogue during the reign of Maharaja 
Pravarasena II, the Vakataka monarch, for a village was granted 
“free from (all obligation of) forced labour”; it carried with it 
“ the hidden treasures and deposits and the k1rj)fa and iipaklrplaj'^ 

Even such a perpetual grant did not imply that in Gupta limes 
the State could not resume the grants so bestowed, especially because 
the idea of State confiscation must have been well-known in those 
days. Kautalya, for example, clearly refers to it and from his 
injunction it is evident that even he was not for the complete State 
resumption of lands once granted for that would have meant not only a 
loss of revenue, but an increase in avoidable government expenditure. 
It cannot be said whether the policy of Kautalya was followed 
during the Gupta regime, but it may be stated that the State 
probably resumed lands once given. Therefore many an inscription 

1 /. A,, XXXIX, p. 205, text, p. 204: pitsiapala nayayabhiitds insihal^vdhUramy- 
dvadhiiya visaydrdldkaranhi-ddhikarandka Jana knlavardn prakalpya pratiia dharffiasila 
Sivacahdra hast d^aka navaka nalena, 

2 Fleet, op, ciU, (55), p. 241, text, p. 237: nljamdmka bhuint sahasnnr as^hih 8000, 

» /. A,, XXXIX, p. 205, text, p. 204 : ptUra paiiira kramcna vidhtuU praUpUditatn, 

* Fleet, op, cit, (41), p. 199. 

® ^id, (55), p. 2 iZ 

« Arthasdstra, Bk. 11 , Ch. I, p. 46; text, p. 47 • Karadmyah krtakptrdnyaikapurusikatp 
prayacchH 1 akttdni kartfbhyd nd di^yut | akrsatamdccMdydnydbhyah prayacchdt ; grdmabhf- 
takavaidShakd •m kffyuk \ okp^aM apahinant dadyidi 1 dh^nyapasuhiranyais « caindnanu^ 
Sfh^ydWBtHyam sukMna dadyhh* 
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repeats the terrible curse, as can be seen from the Khoh plates of 
MaMrdja Hastin dated A. D. 475-76 wherein appears the warning 
that “he who assents to an act of confiscation shall dwell for the 
same number of years in hell/’^ 

1. Sale-Deeds 

The sale of land was legalised during Gupta times through the 
medium of sale-deeds. The legislation of a sale through such a deed 
was no invention of the Guptas, for it was known to early Hindu 
law-givers. According to Brhaspati, when a person having purchased 
a house, field or other (property) caused a document, containing an 
exact statement of the proper price paid for it, to be executed it 
was called a deed of purchase.- That such transactions were well- 

known to Kautalya cannot be denied for he gives us the exact 

procedure of conducting such a sale and he observes that “ kinsmen, 
neighbours, rich persons, shall in succession go for the purchase of 
land and other holdings. Neighbours of good family, forty in 

number and different from the purchasers above mentioned, shall 

congregate in front of the building for sale and announce it as such. 
Accurate description of the exact boundaries of fields, gardens, 
buildings of any kind, lakes or tanks shall be declared before the 
elders of the village or of the neighbourhood. If, on crying aloud 
thrice, “who will purchase this at such and such a price?”, no 
opposition is offered, the purchaser may proceed to purchase the 
holding in question. If at this time the value of the property is 
increased by bidding, even among persons of the same community, 
the increased amount together with the toll on the value shall be 
handed over into the king s treasury. The bidder {vi/craj/apratikro§td) 
shall pay the tolL”^ Writs of gift (pariddna)^ and agreements for 
the acquisition of land even by kings are mentioned by Kautalya^ 
who also refers to “natural or artificial boundary marks.”^ 

Though it is now not possible to prove the existence of the 
practice of selling land by bidding, it is clear that during the Gupta 
age there was an elaborate procedure for legalising the sale of 
land. As has been shown above, any prospective purchaser, regard- 
less of rank, had to make a formal application specifying the full 

^ Fleet, op* ciU, (21), p. 99. 

» Brhaspati, VIII. 7* 5 . B* XXXIII, p. 305. 

^ Kautalya, ArihasSstra, Bk. Ill, Ch. IX, pp. 190-91. 

Ibid*, Bk, II, Ch. X, p. 74. 

Ibid*, Bk, VII, Chs. X-XI, pp. 321-327- 

^ Ibid* Bk.in,Ch.IX,p. 191. 
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details, object and price of the plot he desired to purchase and had 
to forward it to the local government established in the AdhikaraT^a, 
This body, paying heed to this request, unanimously referred the 
application to the Record-Keepers (Piisfapdla). These, in their turn, 
had to state whether the application was in “proper form’'\ whether 
there was established in that particular district the system of sale at 
the specified price per each kidyavdpa of fallow land, whether it was 
originally devoid of vegetation which did not yield any revenue to 
the State, whether it could not yield any income to the Crown, and 
whether, if that plot of land was sold, “a sixth part of religious merit 
could accrue to the king” and consequently whether the plot could be 
granted." Then in the presence of the Adhikarana the applicant, who 
had to tender the deposit as a guarantee of good faith, had to pay 
in cash the stipulated price of the plot. Then this plot had to be 
“inspected by the Mahaffaras and others, the oflScers and house- 
holders, and its area severed by them ... ” This body, having 
demarcated the land according to the standard measure of eight reeds in 
breadth and nine in length by the hand of an officer like ^ivacandra, 
sold it to the applicant “by the custom of copper-plate.”^ It must be 
remembered how, even in the sale-price, one sixth was deducted as a 
charge due to the State, for in a grant of king Dharmaditya runs the 
expression that the feet of the emperor would “ receive the sixth part 
of the price according to the land here,”'* These deeds were written 
“ by order ” of particular officials. The Gaya copper plate grant of 
Samudra Gupta ends thus ; — “ This deed has been written by the 
order of the Dyuta Gopasvamin, the Aksa pafnhldhikrta of another 
village.” ^ 

In demarcating the plot natural and artificial marks were made. 
A set of Damodarpur plates of Budha Gupta reveals how in the village 
of Candragrama a plot to be granted was “ situated in the south, 
west and east in touch with the right boundary of the north side 


‘ £. XV, no. 7. p. 137, text, p. 136: yuktamanhta; also see p. I40. 
a Ibid., XXIII, (II), p. 55 , text, p. 54 - 
® Ibid., no. 7 - XV, p. 137. 

* /. A., XXXIX, pp. 197-98. see also E. /., XXIII (II), p. 54 - 
" Ibid, 

® Fleet, op, cit,, (60), p. 257. The Aksapatala (Accountant) is an official mentioned in 
the Arthasdstra (see Bk. II, Ch. VII) wherein is given in detail the business of keeping 
up accounts in the office of accountants: Aksapa\ale gdnanikyMhikdrah, C/., text, pp. 
62HS5. A Mahdksapafalifta is mentioned in the Alina grant of Sil^ditya VII, dated A. D. 
766-67. Fleet, op, cit,, p. 190. Also see I. A., VI, p. 200, i, 34 wherein an abbreviation of 
this office is mentioned in the Kavi grant of Bhimadeva 11 , while Aksasdlika appears 
in the Cicacole grant of Indravarman, dated the year 146. /. A,^ XIII, p. I2j. 
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of Vayi grama." ^ The Damodarpur copper plate grant of Bh&nu Gupta, 
dated A. D. 533-34, refers even to the nature of such boundaries pointing 
out “one knlyavapa with ^)asfa to the north of Pahcakulyavapaka."® 

These sale-deeds and similar documents were evidently placed 
in a separate and secure place. Yuan Cliwang refers to such a 
place in the 7th century. He remarks that “ As to their archives 
and records there are separate custodians of these. The official 
annals and State papers are called collectively nHo-pi-Vu (or cha)\ 
{nllaplta ?) in these good and bad are recorded and instances of public 
calamity and good fortune are set forth in detail."® In the Nirmaiid 
plate grant of Mahdmmavfa and Mcthdrdja Samudrasena, ascribed to 
the seventh century A. D., an officer Kusalaprakasa is called 
NihUapafi} Whether Yuan Chwfing refers to a record-department 
under such an officer in cliarge of the State papers and official 
annals or whether this is only a phonetic similarity cannot be 
decided. 

There was evidently a practice of stamping official documents 
with the seal of the State. There is evidence to prove that contracts 
made by commercial corporations or guilds in Gupta times were 
registered by affixing such seals. The great corporation of bankers 
seems to have made such an agreement with a KmiidrarndfifOt owing 
to the survival of such a seal. Such official seals, apparently made of 
clay, were either oval or circular in shape. Seals wrought of copper 
and silver were also known. Not only had monarchs like Ghatotkaca 
and queens like Dhruvasvamini the privilege of employing seals, 
but they were utilised by guilds, temples, monasteries, and even 
private individuals.*’ The seals of State officials had generally the 
image of Gaja-Laksmi, who figures in some of the oldest Indian 
sculptures,^’ and whose temples had either the lihga or the ydni or 
the Dharma-cakra,'^ while the seals of private individuals had either 
the trident (frisula), the human feet the urn (kalasa) and 

the two conches {^avkhCis) as their typical emblems.® 

The seal must have played an important part in the office routine 
of Gupta administration. Some light on this practice is thrown by 

^ E. /., XV, no. 7, p. 137, text, p. 136. 

p. 144. 

® Yiian Chwang, op, ciU, I, p. 154 ; Hiuen Tsiang, Buddhist Records, I, p. 78, 

* Fleet, op * «/., (80), p. 291. 

^ A, S. L R., l 903 - 4 > no. 29, pp. 107-18. 

" Ibid.f see pi XL, nos. 7, 8, xi, 13. opp. p. 102. 

* ibidkf pp. IIO-II, see pi XL, nos. 2, 3 jj pi XLII, nos, 39, 40 etc. 

* pp. 112, iia 
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Kalidasa who suggests that all articles which were kept in the royal 
store*hou8e were stamped with the royal seal. Madhukarika in the 
M^laviMgnimitrarji observes thus: “Here is Sarasaka, the hunch-back 
that belongs to the Queen’s household, coming out of the court with 
a kind of leather trunk in his hand, sealed with a lac-seal (jatumuch 
rdlancitaiji inanjTimkdm grhltod caiumldt kabjali Sdrasako iiiskrdimh')'' 
This royal office-seal seems to have symbolised the stamp of royal 
sanction for permitting any goods which were to be sent out of the 
regal store-house. Again in the same play the Vidhusaka exclaims : 
“How can there be (an opening for any stratagem)?" For Madhavika, 
who presides over this store-house, received this order from the 
queen, “you are not to let out that baggage of Malavika, until you 
see the seal of my ring."^ The royal ring was consequently utilised 
for stamping goods which entered and left the royal store-house. 

These seals were also attached to letters and similar literary 
documents, enabling them to hold the papers together by means of 
a string which was tied round the wooden boards with the intention 
of using them as a kind of envelope. In the majority of cases the 
seals were made of unbaked clay, but it is clear that the lac must 
have been allowed to dry before the seal reached its destination, 
especially during its transit.^ 

The seals must have been used especially for stamping royal 
documents, while they were also often utilised in the case of com- 
mercial correspondence and private communications as well. An 
allusion to the practice of sealing royal documents is apparently 
made in Samudra Gupta's Allahabad prasasti wherein it is stated 
that the foreign kings of the north-western frontier, Malwa and 
Surastra (Kathiawar), made peace with him by offering him personal 
service, gifts of maidens, solicitation of charters bearing the Garuda 
seal (Garulmatdhka) confirming them in the enjoyment of their 
districts and provinces {svavisaija bhukti). * As noticed already, Bana 
also refers to this usage even in the remote Vindhyan villages which 
were within Harsavardhana s jurisdiction.® But the most numerous 
extant seals are those pertaining to the corporation of bankers 
(f^resUn nigama), traders {sdrfhavdfyx) and elderly house-holders 
{kultkdh). The seals being invariably combined with other seals 
reveal the names of other private individuals and in only one instance 

1 MSI., Act V, p. 13a 

® Ibid., Act IV, p. 97 *• mamangulimudrStn ad^stva na moktavyci. 

» A. S. I. R., 1903-4, p. lOl. 

* Fleet, C. L L, III, (i), p, 14, Fleet, however, interprets them to be coins, f. n. 3. 

* Blna, Harsacarita, p. I98. 
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has there been found a seal of the Chief Princes’ Ministers, while 
the names of private parties are fairly conspicuous. But a great 
number of these apparently belonged to elderly householders (Kulika) 
and chief householders {Prafhama-kulikaX One of, them styles himself 
both as a Kulika and a Praiharna-kiilika, while two persons are called 
representatives of the merchants' guild of the town {Srestjnalfi, and 
one was merely a trader (SdrlhavdJui), Generally two or even more 
of these seals of private individuals are found in combination with 
each other or with the seals of the Sreslinah, of wViich probably 
they were partners or shareholders. It is interesting to note, 
however, that most of these merchants had business connections with 
the royal family of Vaisali.^ 

3, Systems of Land Tenure 

These grants of land, having been sanctioned and registered by 
the impressions of State seals, were made in accordance with some 
limitations or conditions and on the basis of certain systems of land 
tenure. The most important of these, which prevailed in the Gupta 
empire, were the Bhumicchidra or {Cchidra) Nydya, Nivl'Dliarvm, 
Apradd Dharma and Trihhoga tenure systems. 

The Bhumicchidra Dharma system was well-known to Kautalya 
for he deals with it in elaborate detail. According to him, in confor- 
mity with this practice land was given by the State for making 
pasture grounds and cultivable tracts, forest-plots for Brahmanas for 
raising Soma-plantations, game-preserves or “forests,” “manufactories ” 
for preparing commodities from forest-produce and forests productive 
of commodities, and in the extreme limits of the country separated 
from wild tribes tracts for the preservation of “elephant forests”.® 
Such a system implies that according to this usage land was granted 
for private as well as for public purposes. 

This system of granting land continued to Gupta times. 
According to the Khoh copper-plate grant of the Parivrajaka Mahdrdja 
Sarvanatha, the VyagrapaUika and the KacarapalJika villages were 

given away “ according to the rule of the Bhumichchidra (nydyn) 

“to be enjoyed by the sons and son’s sons” of the donee.* The 
Maliya copper-plate grant of Mahdrdja Dharasena II, dated A. D. 
571-72, states that the village of Antaratra was bestowed on the 
BrAhmana Rudrabhuti ‘’to endure for the same time with the moon, 

1 A . 5 . /. R ., 1903-4* P- 104. nos. 42-120, 77-79* 109-10. 

3 Kaujalya, ArthasSstra, Bk. II, Ch. II, pp. 48-49; text, pp. 49-50. 

» Fleet, op, ciUf ( 31 ), p. 138 . 
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the sun, the ocean, the rivers, and the earth; (and) to be enjoyed by 
the succession of (his) son's and son's sons." It was given together 
with the udrahga and the uparikara, with the vdta, bhuta, grain, gold, 
and the adeya; with the right to forced labour as the occasion arose 
and with the privilege that it was not even to be “pointed at with 
the hand (of undue appropriation) by any of the king's people (samasta- 
rajaklydnaiii-adiasta'prah^epaniyam),'*^ 

This system continued to be current in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. There is reason to conclude that this type of tenure 
prevailed in the dominion of Harsavardhana because in his Banskhera 
copper plate grant, dated A. D. 628-29, mention is made of this 
NyCiya? This practice was not forgotten in Surastra. The Alina 
copper-plate grant of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67, reveals how 
the village of Mahibali in the Upahilapathaka in the famous Khetaka 
ahara was granted in accordance with the Bhumichchidra Nydya,^ 

The meaning of this term, which occurs constantly in the 
YOdavaprakasa Vaijayanti in the Vaisyadliydya, verse 18, is explained 
by the expression '' krisya-yogya-bhnh" implying a “fissure (furrow) 
of the soil.*' ‘ Dr Ghosal has observed that it implied “the gift of 
the full right of ownership such as is acquired by a person making 
barren land cultivable for the first time.’*'^ Dr Barnett, however, 
interprets this expression to mean that the grantees holding lands 
became merely tenants at will.^» The latter interpretation cannot be 
accepted while the former appears more plausible although it 
deserves to be amplified. As the records referred to above reveal, 
lands granted by means of such a tenure were granted in perpetuity 
not only to one person but to all his family for posterity as is 
apparent from the reference to : “ succession of son’s son and son’s 
sons.'*^ There is no evidence to show that this type of grant 

* Fleet, op. ciu, (38), p. 170. Cchidra means “ uncultivated lands ”, stales Mr Padroanatha 
Bhattacarya, probably because such land was deemed as useless to a cultivator as a 

whole ” where no corn could grow amid fertile soil. In the Kamauli plates of Vaidya- 
d6va (E. /., II, p. 349) we find the ex^XQSBXon-hhucchidrahcayakihcitkaragrUhyam ” which 
means bhii-cchidra ” (uncultivable) land is that from which no revenue is to be realised. 
Hence the ** bhumi ” (or bhn) cchidranyUya “ indicates that no assessment is to be made 
on the land covered by the grant ” just like unarable land “ which is not assessable.’’ 
/. R. A. S., 1926, p. 489. 

» E. /., IV, no. 29, p. 2II. 

8 Fleet, op. ciU, (39), p. 189; also see E. I., IV, no. 8, p. 75. 

* Ibid., p. 138 f-n. 2, also see /, A., I, p. 46 ; Ibid., p. 106. note. I, p. 74. 

8 Ghosal, Hindu Revenue System, p. 195 ; LH.Q., V, p. 385, 

8 Barnett,/. R. A. 5 ., I 93 h PP* 165—66. 

7 Fleet, op. ciU, (38), p. 170. 
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implied tenancy at will* The grantee was offered not only the 

assignments of the specified taxes but was also informed that even 
the king 8 own people were not authorised or empowered to confiscate 
the land thus granted* This expression evidently implied that the 
State clearly renounced its own right of resumption in such cases 
and it cannot therefore be claimed as has been suggested that the 
king reserved for himself the right to the ownership over the 
mineral resources of the plot which was so granted.^ 

The other system of land tenure was Nlvldhurmu. In the 

Damodarpur copper plate grant of Kumara Gupta I, dated A. D. 433-34, 
we are informed how in the Kotivarsa vi^aya some khila land, which 
had not been either ploughed nor even yet granted to any one, was 
bestowed on the Brahmana Karpatika “ to be enjoyed ” by him 

“forever, as long as the moon, the sun and the stars exist.’' ^ The 

technical term Niui Dharma is also found in the undated Bihar 
stone pillar inscription, of Skanda Gupta I, ^ and the Saiici stone 
inscription, dated A. D. 450-51 ^ wherein it is characterised as 
'' ak§aya-mvV\ although this term is usually found in contemporary 
inscriptions as nlvldharma. In a set of Damodarpur copper plate grants, 
dated A. D. 448-49, the following application is stated to have been made 
by an applicant for a plot of land in the Kotivarsa vL^aya, to the 
Local Board: “Deign to make a gift (of land) according to the 
established rule .... (for disposing of lands) by destroying the 
condition of apradCtk^ayanlvl (non-transferability) for conducting five 
daily sacrifices {pciiicamahdyajiia),'* ® 

The word nlvi appearing in this technical expression has been 
explained. It has been claimed to be a synonym for paripmux and 
muladhana i.e., the capital and the principal in the matter of sale 
and purchase. “These words mean”, states Dr R. G. Basak, “the 
fixed capital out of the interest on which an expense is to be met. 
Hence to make a gift of land or money according to nlvldharma is 
to give it on condition that the endowment is to be maintained as 
perpetual.”® As the records cited above show, the land granted 
according to this system was to one person alone and that for the 
duration of his life-time only. There is no indication to show that 
it was to be transmitted to his progeny or that it was a grant for 

^ Bhadkamkar, £. /., XI, no. 17, p. 177, 
a E. /., XV, na 7, (D, pp. m 
» Fleet, op. ciu, (I2), p. 5a 
^ Ibid., (62), p. 261. 

* £. /., XV, no. 7, (2), p. 134. 

® Ibid, p. 131 ; C/. Antarak&sa, HI, 3, 212; Hemacandra, II, S^'^dila^ravya* 
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posterity. This conclusion can be substantiated by the Dhanaidaba 
C(n>per-plate grant of the Gupta era 113 (A. D. 432-33) of the reign of 
Kumara Gupta I. This record tells us that a place called Ksudraka 
was in the possession of two Brahmanas known as Siva&irman 
and Nagasarman and that it was granted to Varahasvaroin, 
a Somavedi Brahmana, after reversing the process styled as the 
Nividharma, i.e., “destroying the i>ermanency of the grant'’.' From 
this transfer of a grant it may be definitely concluded that tlie 
Nltldharma tenure did not mean a permanent transfer; the State 
clearly reserved for itself the right to resume the lands once given 
according to this usage and then to regrant it to another person and 
when making such a grant the names of the previous donees were 
specially mentioned obviously to indicate that it was a second bestowal. 
When a plot of land was therefore granted, the donee had apparently 
all the rights and enjoyments of such land except the right of destroy- 
ing the perpetuity of the grant by bestowing it on another person, 
for such a right was vested only in the State and not in the donee. 

The third type of tenure was styled as the Aprada-nicl Dliunna, 
According to this system of tenure also the plot of land, which had 
once been given over to one person, could not evidently be re-transferred 
to another but it had to l^e enjoyed by the grantee alone perpetually. In 
a Damodarpur grant of Budha Gupta, the date of which is lost, 
we are told that four kulyacdpas of apradd (untilled) land was 
formerly given by the Nagarasrestjiin Ribhupala to Kokamukha- 
svamin and seven kuhjavdpas to 6 vetavaraha Svamin and to 
another person, and in the neighbourhood of these lands he desired 
to purchase some more Iculyavdpcis of land (/'d^^w-building ground) in 
accordance with the prevailing custom of sale.^ Here is a case of 
apradd land which was once granted by one person to another, but 
such a grant could not and was not meant to pass from generation 
to generation and could not be transferred by one donee to another* 
This inference can be substantiated by a copper-plate grant probably 
of Bhanu Gupta, dated A. D. 433-34, which records that in the 
Kotivar^a vi§aya, on receiving fifteen diadrds from one Amrtadeva 
“ out of consideration for his mother the local government 
authorities permitted him to dedicate five kulyavdpas of khila land 
together with vdstu land to Bhagavan jSvetavarahasvamin according 
to the apradddharina “ for use for ever Such a condition implies 
that the land so granted could not be alienated or transferred to 

» /• A. S. R, V, no. II, p. 461. 

» E , XV, no, 7, (4), p, 140. 

» Ibid.t p. 144 , 
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another person by the donee without the special permission and 
sanction of the State, whether it was dedicated either to a deity or 
bestowed on a Brahmapa. 

Iiess common than the above mentioned types of tenure was the 
TrihhOga system which is apparently alluded to in the words “ with 
the exception of previously given grants to gods and Brahmanas ” 
in the Alina copper-plate grant of ^iladitya VII, dated A. D. 766 67.’ 
From its name it was evidently a grant dividing the land donated 
into three parts, for the Brahmana, the deity and the king. 

4. Types of Land 

Now that we have seen some of the chief systems of land tenure 
prevalent in the Gupta age, we may notice how many types of 
land existed in those days. It has been pointed out that in some 
Gupta inscriptions three kinds of land can be distinguished : revenue- 
free {mmndayuhdhyu), untilled (upruhdtu) and fallow {khilu ksUm) 
land.* But a closer examination of contemporary inscriptions 
shows that a further classification is possible and desirable. In the 
Damodarpur grant of Kumara Gupta I, dated A. D. 443-44, mention 
is made of a type of land called “ apraddprahala," ^ and it has been 
already pointed out that khila and apradd are synonyms^ meaning 
until led land. In a Damodarpur record of Budha Gupta, the date of 
which is unfortunately lost, reference is made to khiln land,’ which 
has been interpreted to mean “ waste ” land. This khila land is again 
referred to in another set of Damodarpur plates of Bhanu Gupta, 
dated A. D. 533-34, and obviously implies the same sense.* The 
third type of land called the vdstu land, which was set apart for 
building purposes only, has been classified as building ground land. 
This type of land is also mentioned in the same record.^ Gifts 
were made of all these types of land and there was no land which 
was exempt from the payment of revenue unless it was declared as 
such by the State when it was donated to a particular person. 

But when villages were granted, some times suggestions made 
in the inscriptions reveal that further distinctions were implied in the 
specified areas. In the Maliya copper-plate grant of Mahdraja Dhara- 
sena II, dated A. D. 571-72, mention is made how “in the common land 
called Bham bhusapqdrgfcg, one hundred paddvartas ” and an irrigation 

* Fleet, op. ciu, (39), p. 190 : dlvadSya hrahmZtdaya varrjam. Also see LA., XV III, p. 271. 

’ Ghosal, I. H. Q., V. p. 104. 

* E. /., XV, no 7, p. 131. 

* Cf. Amarakdsa, II, to, 5 ; Haldyudha, 2, 3. 

‘ E. /., XV, no. 7, (3), P. 137- 

‘ Ibid., p. 144. 

' Ibid., p. 144. 
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well were given away as a gift.^ Fleet suggested that the word padraka 
appears to be a fuller form of the word padra, which has been 
interpreted to mean a village, the entrance to a village, the earth 
and a particular district.^ Biihler explained it to mean the equivalent 
of the modern expression padf which means a grazing place, 
without of course citing any authority for his interpretation.^ H. H. 
Wilson thought that it stood for “commonlaud, land adjacent to a 
village left uncultivated.”^ The large length of land specified in the 
inscription which has been already cited, namely one hundred 
padrakas, implies that such an area was probably extensive and 
was used for public purposes. Of course such an inference is only 
apparent and cannot be proved. 

Another interpretation of the expression “ padraka ” has been 
offered though it does not appear radically different from that which 
was offered by Fleet. Mr Kishori Mohan Gupta has stated that 
the phrase ahlarafrdydm Sniaprd rake which occurs in the Maliya 
copper-plate grant of Maharaja Dharasena, dated A. D. 571-72, implies 
that padraka means a village; because according to the lexicons, 
padraka means a village ; and its meaning is explicitly clear from the 
following line in an inscription of Karkaraja : arikotjaka-cafimUity 
ahfargata- Vadapadrak-abhiddna-cirania^’' and the expression sa?/?r 
padraka-grtlma in a grant of Jayabhata.® This inference can be 
further supported by the evidence of another inscription of Dadda 
wherein we find the statement: akriirehxira‘Visay(ihfargata‘sin\^a- 
padrakam esa-grdmahe But, as Fleet remarked earlier, it takes us 
nowhere if we merely identify the term padraka with a village, for 
in that case it would be only too broad a term, especially because 
the village itself included different types of land and it would be 
diflScult to specify those types of land, and what is more important, 
the village appears to have been clearly defined by the term grdma, 
as can be seen from the two inscriptions already cited above. As 
the grama obviously appears from the context to have been the 
smallest unit of administration in this age, and as the padraka is 
mentioned immediately next above it, it may be suggested that the 
padraka was in all probability the next larger unit in area and in 
importance. 

1 Fleet op. ciU, (38), p. 170. 

* Ibid., f. n. 3. 

« C/./. A, XV, p. 337. 

* Wilson, Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 286. 

^ L A, XIII, pp. 158-62 ; Prdcina TMlu, I, p. 21. 

« Md., pp. 77-79; P- 4^1 also see Fleet, op. cit., (t4), p. 63. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 82-84 » P* 43 - 
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If the expression padraka signified the common land in a village, 
then the Nirmand copper-plate inscription of Mahasdmahta and MaMraja 
Samudrasena, ascribed to about the seventh century, raises another 
difficulty in the expression of dveso land. In this record it is stated 
how the whole of the village of Sulisagrama, including the dv^ 
land, which had been given by the Vnkkhalika (cultivator),^ whose 
holding was on the edge of the vaidila of this village and the dvem 
land with the udrohqa and including the edges of the boundaries, 
was given away as a gift.- That portion of the village was called 
dvesa land, probably out of dislike or repugnance owing to its lack of 
fertility or for some other reason which rendered it for all practical 
purposes useless. Likewise that portion of the land was called 
vaidila^ probably because leguminous vegetables or grains were 
cultivated in that area. These interpretations are at present only 
tentative and subject to modification in the light of future research. 

5. Granting of Charters and Bestowal of Land 

Lands were given away by the king means of charters and 
how they were issued formed an interesting yet complicated problem 
in the administration of the Gupta empire. The ShtavS^hanas, during 
the second century A. D., probably anticipated the Gupta practice of 
giving grants. The officer MahCi^endixiii Medhuna, for instance, evi- 
dently transcribed a grant of Sri Pulumayi Vasisthaputra, while that 
record was entrusted to the custody of another official, who was 
probably in charge of the records. The deed was delivered on a 
specified day, while it was executed by another person whose name 
cannot be deciphered.* 

* The word Vakkalika may be compared with the Kannada word Vohkaliga found 
in Karnataka inscriptions. C/. Saletore, Ancient Karnataka, I, pp. 191-92. 

® Fleet op. dt.f (80), p. 290. 

" Cf, Bohtlingk und Roth, SanskrMVorierhtich, p. 1398 — (vaidala) The Bassein grant 
of the Y^ava king Seiinacandra III, dated saka 991, refers to the "destruction of 
Dtdnla and other things made by liis own or foreign armies, akaravdtotiarah, and with all 
its enjoyments.” 1 . A, XII, p. 123. In this connection Bhagwanlal Indraji observed 
that " the meaning of vidula is not clear. Viknla means ^rakdnd. Probably Vidula 
was one of the articles levied from every village in times of war, and the grant aUows 
the donee an exemption from this taking away of arrows and other ammunitions in 
times of war.'' Ibid., f. n. 28. It may perhaps be suggested that vidula is probably a 
variation of the Gupta term Vaidila, which has already been referred to above. If 
this supposition is granted the vaidula was in all probability a village tax recovered 
from that part of the village where leguminous vegetables were grown. It is, 
however, difficult to understand the interpretation offered by Bhagwanlal Indraji as 
it is not quite apparent from the context 

* E. /., VIII, no. 8 (3), pp. 65-66 : MaMscndpatind Medlmnem M ckado hal^kS, 

v,..,^.kehi hatha to daiU pa^ka,.,.„sava 22 pakhe diva 7 takofM kafa Govadhattav^* 

thavtlna phUsa 
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As will be seen presently in the times of the Guptas too, the 
drawing up of a charter was many a time the duty of a military 
officer like the MahMarulanayaka, who also set forth the information 
which was to be transcribed in the royal grant. Such grants must 
have been made from the court named either the Dharmasthdna or 
the Adhikaram} The Allahabad prasasH of Samudra Gupta was drawn 
up by the Sahdhiiiyrahika, Kumdrdmdfya and the Malmdmidandyaka 
Harisena, while “ the accomplishment of the matter or, in modern 
phraseology, the signing and sealing of this document was effected 
by the Mahadandanayaka Tilabhattaka. ^ From this epigraph it 
may be seen that a great general, in charge of the transactions 
of war and peace, must have transmitted the details of his 
master’s expedition to another Mahodandamyaka who composed this 
inscription. The expression cwusthitcwi suggests that the imparting 
of such information and its transcription were the duties of a 
Maliddaydandyaka . 


6. Village Grants 

In the villages too the grants were written by the village 
notaries. The spurious Gaya copper-plate grant of Samudra Gupta, 
dated A. D. 328-29, tells us that the deed was written by the order 
of Dyuta Gopasvamin, the Aksapatalddhikrta of another village. ^ 
This designation literally means that he was entrusted with the 
duties of a depository of legal documents. As the record reveals 
the Dyata-AksapataJddhikrta only ordered some of his subordinates 
that such a record should be engraved, but who they were is not 
mentioned. Bana, however, relates that this official had a staff of 
clerks,* but it is only the Alina copper-plate grant of {§iladitya VII, 
dated A. D. 766-67, which throws further light on this point. It 
records that the officer M(thdk§apaiidika Siddhasena acted as the 
Dnfaka while the charter was written by his deputy, the Praiinarlaka 
Amdfya Guha, “who was deputed by him to write it.”'* 

From these notices it may be concluded first, that an officer 
acted as the Dyufa or Dufaka in order to impart the information 

‘ Karam means both a written document and a government officer. The latter 
meaning may be gathered from Hemacandra's commentary on his YogasUsirat III, 127 : 
yathacitafit stkUncmi yathocitamiU yadU rdja tadU dhavalgpiaifi yadSfnalyastadd karanam 
yadU vanigd dirSpanamiiu E, /., I, p. 85. Adhi- (as a prefix, over, above) ^har ana 
evidently implied a chief court where cases pertaining to land, etc., were decided. 

* Fleet, op. ciU, (l), p. 17, text p, 10 : anu^tam. 

* lbid.f (60), p. 257. 

* Bina, op. ciU, p. 198, text, p. 203, 

* Fleet, op. ciU ( 39 )^ p* 190 . 
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which was to be engraved ; and secondly that the actual writing of 
it was done by another officer. The Dufaka as well as his deputy 
were high officials. Two of the Khoh copper plate grants of 
Maharaja Hastin, dated A. D. 475-76 and 482-83 respectively, state 
that in both cases the DTitaka was Bhagraha while the writer was 
Suryadatta who, in A. D. 475-76 though not given any official title, 
must have been either a Bhogika or an Amafya^ while in A. D. 482-83 
he became a Mahdsahdliivigrahika} This change of status in the 
case of Suryadatta points to an evident promotion in service and 
reveals how like Harisena, in the Allahabad prasasti of Samudra 
Gupta noticed above, the Minister of War and Peace was often 
entrusted with the duty of issuing royal epigraphs. 

In most cases the duty of the DTitaka was to convey the king’s 
sanction and order to the local officials who drew up and delivered 
the charter. The Majhgawaip copper plate grant of Maharaja 
Hastin, dated A. D. 510-11, seems to have been written by Mahfr 
sahJhivigrahika Vibhudatta, while the DTitaka was the MahahaUldhi* 
krtn Nagasiinha.” The Khoh copper-plate grant of Maharaja Sarva- 
natha, dated A. D. 516-17, reveals two DTitakas, the first of whom 
was Mahdbalddhikrta Sivagupta and the other, Vparika Matrsiva 
for the remission of fines on ploughs and water-pots.^ These 
examples show that the Dufaka as well as the Lekhaka^ who were 
also military officers of the king, must have been well acquainted 
with the details to be inscribed. But it was not considered always 
necessary to employ the DTitaka to convey the order of the king. 
In such a case, as the Khoh copper plate grant of Maharaja 
Samksobha, dated A. D. 528-29 shows, the Lekhaka himself gave an 
oral order to the local officials.** This practice became current 
among the Parivrajaka rulers too. According to the Arang copper plate 
grant of Baja Maha Jayaraja, at the command of the king s “ own 
mouth {sva mukha djfiayd) the charter was engraved by Acala 
Singha.^^ A similar system was followed in the reign of Rdja Maha 
Sudevaraja.® But the DTiloka sometimes held a triple office as can 
be observed from the Karital§.l plates of Maharaja Jayanatha, dated 
A. D, 493-94, wherein it is recorded that the Dufaka Sarvadatta was 


^ Fleet, op. ciU (21-22), pp. lOO, 105. 

» Ibid., (23), p, 109. 

® Ibid., (30), p. 134.. The term hdHr^dhara may be interpreted to mean a tax on 
ploughs. 

* Ibid., (25) p. I16: mukha njhd, p. II 5. 

IHd., (40), p. 195. 

« IHd., (41), p. 200, 
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an Uparika^ Grhapati and SthapatrSdmrdJa,^ This Dutaka continued 
to hold this post for two more years.® 

Even in the sixth century the custom of entrusting the writing 
of inscriptions to Ministers of War and Peace continued. The Khoh 
copper plate grant of MahCirCija Sarvanatha, dated A. D. 533*34, 
informs us that it was written by Sahdhivigrapika Natha;'’ son of 
Mahdsahclhivigrahika Manoratha mentioned earlier. 

In cases of corporate inscriptions, the corporation or guild acted 
as a body in engraving the epigraph. In the Mandasor stone inscrip- 
tion of Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman, dated A. D. 473-74, the 
expression “by command of the guild” refers evidently not only to 
the authority of the corporation which enabled the Sun-temple to be 
erected, but also to the pi'ctsasfi which was composed with particular 
care by Vatsabhatti.* As the Nirmand copper plate grant of Mahdsdmahta 
and Mahdrdja Samudrasena, dated A. D. 612-13 show, such corporations 
had their own messengers and leaders in order to complete their 
epigraphs. This record states that the Duia was the Nihilapati 
Kusalaprakasa and the writer (Lekhaka) was Udydtarka, the Oai^a 
Sre^tha, the leader of the assembly. The following words of the 
grant namely, that “This grant, which is one of the whole assembly 
of (the people of) the country ”, > suggest the unanimous character 
of the corporation. 

Nevertheless among the Vakatakas, the Gupta custom of entrust- 
ing military officials with the engraving of inscriptions appears to 
have continued. From the Chammak copper plate grant of Mahdrdja 
Pravarasena II, it is evident that the charter was written while 
Citravarman was the Sendpati, ® Sometimes this commander was 
assisted in such a task by another officer. It is related in the 
Siwani copper plate grants of the same ruler that the record was 
“written by the Acdrya^ while Bappadeva was the Sendpati**.'^ 

In Surastra too, during the later Maitrakas of Valabhi, such a 
practice of registering State edicts seems to have survived. In a 
grant of Dharasena II, dated “ later than Sai}t 252, but earlier than 
Sarp 269,” the Dutaka is Sri Siladitya while it was written by 

* Fleet op. ciu, (26), p. 120. 

* Ihid.^ (27), p. 124. 

» md ., (31) p. 139. 

* IHd.^ (18), pp. 87-88. 

IHd., (80), p. 291. 

« md., (55), p. 243. 

7 md.f (56), p. 249. 
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the l^ahdhivigraliddhikrla Divirapati Skandabhata.^ The son of this 
Skandabhata became the LckJioka and Sahdhivigrahddhikrla Divirapaii 
of king Dbruvasena III, as can be noticed from this ruler's Valabhi 
grant, dated A. D. 653-54.^ A similar procedure can be seen from a 
grant of Siladitya I Dharmddiiya, dated A. D. 606 in which the 
Lekhaka Vattrabhatti was a Sahdhivigrahddhikrla- Diviraj)ati. The 
office of the Divirapaii has been interpreted to mean Chief Secretary.^ 
If the writer of the grant was during the Maitrakas of Valabhi 
often a Minister of War and Peace and Chief Secretary? the DTitaka 
sometimes belonged to the royal family. In the Goras plates of 
Dbruvasena II, dated A. D. 633, the Data was Sdjvahta Siliiditya.^ 
Again, a grant of Siladitya III, dated A. D. 676, styles the Duiaka 
of the grant as Edjapiifra Kharagraha.^ 

About the middle of the seventh century, especially during the 
reign of Harsavardhana of Kanauj, there was some similarity in 
the recording of grants. The Madhuban grant of Harsa, attributed 
to the commencement of the seventh century A. D., records how the 
Dutaka was Mahdprainaidra Mahdsdimhta Skandagupta. The former 
designation was evidently similar to the Maitraka office of Pranidtr 
which was held by the Dutaka 6ri Nagain A. D. 653-54.® Harsa's 
Madhuban grant refers to the “order of the Great Officer in Charge 
of the Office of Records (MahOk^apaiaUldhikaranddhikrta) the Sdniahla 
Isvaragupta,” ^ 

It is therefore evident that the most important officers concerned 
in bestowing grants were the Dutaka or messenger who brought 
the information to be engraved and the Lekhaka or the writer or 
engraver, who actually engraved the inscription. The Dutakas 
sometimes had deputies who did this work for them, but often as 
the Dutakas were themselves Pramdtdras, they must have been well 
acquainted with the assessment of the revenue from the grants of 
lands made, as they conveyed the information to the writer of the 
inscription. 

This tradition of transcription was adopted by the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi. The Maliya copper plate grant of Mahdi'dja Dharasena 
II, dated A. D. 571-72, reveals how that charter was written by the 

' y. B. B. R. A, S,, I, (N. S.), no, V, p. 24. 
a E. /., I, no. XIII, p. 88. 

» y. B. B. R. A. S., I, (N. S.), no. VI. pp. 27, 29. 

^ Ibtd,, I, (N. S.), no. XVII, p. 57 - 
^ Ibid., no, XVIII, p. 63, 

« £. /., I, no, XIII, p. 92. 

7 Ibid., VII, no, XXII, p, l6a 
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Sahdhivigrahika Skandabhata. The Maitrakas introduced a new 
feature in the registration of grants by adding the sign^manual of 
the ruler, styled as the svahasla} Sometimes, however, as the Alina 
copper plate grant of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67 reveals, an 
actual representation of the sign-manual was also indicated.^ 

The Maitrakas of Valabhi introduced some changes of their own 
in the system of selecting officers to act as Dutakas, According to 
the Alina copper plate grant of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67, 
the Dutaka was the illustrious Siddhasena who was not only a 
member of the king’s household {rajakula) but also a Mahaprailhara 
and a MahCiksaputaJika? From this grant it may consequently be 
inferred that it was obviously not considered necessary to employ 
only military officers in transcribing grants. 

7. Sources of Land Revenue 

The issuing of grants, it may be recollected, was essentially 
connected with the bestowal of plots of land, the revenue from 
which formed the most important source of income to the State 
in the Gupta age. As the Eran stone inscription of Samudra Gupta 
shows, the wealth of a monarch in this period appears to have 
consisted of “ an abundance of elephants and horses and money and 
grain.” ^ This allusion to grain obviously points to the importance 
of income from land from which in this age the State recovered the 
most vital government taxes. The Gaya copper plate grant of the 
same emperor throws some light on this aspect of Gupta land 
revenue system. This record tells us how the emperor gave away 
the village of Revatika, pertaining, to the Gaya visaya, as an agrahara 
to the Brahmana Gopasvamin with the assignment of the aparikara, 
“ Therefore ”, runs the royal edict, “ attention should be paid to him 
by you ; (the two village V alatkaiii^ans and the attendant Brahmaiias) 
and (his) commands should be obeyed; and all the customary tributes 
of the village, consisting of that which is to be measured, gold, 
etc.; should be given. And from this time forth, the tax-paying 
cultivators, artisans, etc., should not be introduced by the Agrahdrikas 
of this (village) (for the purpose of settling in it and carrying on 
their occupations); (for) otherwise there would certainly bo a viola- 
tion of (the privileges of) an agrahara,*'^ From this grant it may bo 

» Fleet, op. ciU, (38), p. 171. 

» md., ( 39 )f P- 191* 

» /i^id., ( 39 ), P- 193* 

‘ /h‘d., (2), p. 21. 

* Md., (60), p. 257 : sarve^a-samucitd grdma prakyayd mlya-ddraHy^ddyo^lySk, 
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concluded that during the reign of Samudra Gupta villages were 
given away as gifts ; but such rewards were made with certain 
specifications. The aparikara was assigned to the donee, his 
commands, possibly for occasional demands for forced labour, were to 
be obeyed by the inhabitants. All the customary tributes of the village 
{(jrdma pratyayd), consisting of that which could be measured {meya) 
and gold {hiranya), were to be given (to him); and from that time 
new tax-paying settlers from other villages like cultivators, artisans, 
were not to be introduced by the Agrakdriku. 

These dues of the State have been explained in various ways. 
The term uparikara has been interpreted to mean “ rent paid by the 
temporary tenants'',^ but it may perhaps be better understood to 
mean the north Indian counterpart of the Tamil expression 
mel-vdraiii (tnM-upari) being the Crown’s share of the produce.^ The 
other land due 7neya (what is to be measured) apparently one 
similar to the bhdga of Kauialya and the Asokan edicts, ® 
denotes a payment in kind, while hiraiiya was the equivalent of cash 
payments of revenue. That payment in kind was also in vogue 
during this period can be proved by the evidence of Fa Hien, who 
says that during the reign of Candra Gupta II, “only those who 
cultivate the royal land have to pay (a portion of) grain from it. ^ 
The term royal land alludes, no doubt, to the fact that in Gupta 
times all waste land was State property. The general term dddya 
alludes to other taxes which, being well-known, are not specified. 
Moreover, it is interesting to note that cultivators and especially 
artisans {karada), and others not pointed out, also paid certain dues 
to the State. This statement shows that in the early fourth century 
A. D. the Gupta administration derived its revenue not only from 
land but also from other kinds of taxation. 

The nature of some of these kinds of imposts can be ascertained 
from the undated Bhitari stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta, 
which refers to the Uparika^ the Agrahdtdka, the Saulkika and the 
Oaultitika.^ These were officers in charge of the uparikara tax, Suika 
(customs), agrahdras (villages granted to deserving Brahmanas), and 
gulffUi (woods). Among these dues, the revenue from customs and 


^ Ghosal, Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 39-40. 

* Barnett,/. R. A. 5 ., 1931, p. 164, 

» Kautalya, Arthasdstra, Bk. II, Ch. V, p. 58; Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asdka, 
C*. /. I, Girnar 13, p. 25. 

* Fa Hien, A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, pp. 42-43. 

* fleet, op* ciu, (I2), p. 52, 
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from forests can be traced to the SukranUi} It is also certain that 
the revenue from customs {sulka)^ continued to be a definite source 
of State income from the reign of Skanda Gupta, if not earlier, 
down to the end of the seventh century. Such tolls were recovered 
on roads in the days of Dandin, who refers to “ trade on roads 
where they pay no tolls.’*- 

The reason why guilds of craftsmen, artisans and others were 
taxed during the Gupta regime appears to have been on account 
of their wealth. The Mandasor stone inscription of Kumara Gupta I 
and Bandhuvarman, dated A. D. 473-74, states that the guild of 
the silk-cloth weavers had “stores of wealth acquired by the exercise 
of their craft.”* 

Of these terms the tax nparikara has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. Fleet was the first writer who suggested that it must have 
originated from its Prakrta word upaH or upri which denotes that it 
was a “tax levied on cultivators who have no proprietory rights in 
the soil.”* This interpretation was not accepted by Dr Ghosal who 
stated that it was a “tax on permanent and temporary tenants 
respectively.”® Dr L. D. Barnett, however, as remarked earlier 
considered that it was the counterpart of the Tamil expression 
vidhvdrcnn, that is the Crown s share of the produce.^ Dr. Ghosal 
disagreed with this view on the following grounds. He holds that 
the ancient Indian land grants have other and distinct terms to 
signify “the Crown’s share of the produce”, the most common of 
these being the hhdga-hhoga-karo and hirayya which are included 
with the udroiiga and the nparikara among the privileges assigned to 
the donees by the authors of the grants. Secondly, he adds that 
some grants of Assamese rulers, of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
called Balavarman and Ratnapala couple the officers, charged with 
the collection of revenue with the recovery of nparikara and those 
charged with the recovery of the ufkheiana impost, in a list of 
oppressors who were forbidden to enter the donated land. Therefore 
he contends that “the nparikara was not a regular item of revenue 
like the “Crowns share of the produce,” “but was an irregular tax 
which bore harshly on the cultivators.” ^ It is difficult to agree 

^ SukranUi, Ch. II, II. 209-14. pp. 73-74; text, pp. 42-48. 

^ Dandin, DakakumSracanta, p. 204. 

• Fleet, op. cit., (l8), p. 8d 

♦ Ibid., (21), p. 98- 

♦ Ghosal, Hindu Revenue System, pp. 2io-ii. 

* Barnett,/. R. A. S., 1931, pp. 165-66. 

t Ghosal, I. H. Q., V, pp. 384-85. 
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with these views. First, it may be observed that a technical term 
of the Gupta age like the uparikara should not be interpreted by 
means of words or usages of later times, while a vice-versa method 
of interpretation appears desirable. The word uparikara cannot be 
said to have been derived from the Marathi word upri as Dr Ghosal 
observes ^ simply because the Marathi language as it is known at 
present cannot be traced to earlier than the tenth or eleventh 
centuries A. D, Moreover, the origin of this Marathi word is still 
not quite free from doubt. It is therefore more reasonable to trace 
the word to the Prakrta word npari or upri as Fleet rightly 
suggested. It is unlikely that a revenue practice which prevailed in 
the tenth or eleventh centuries during the Assamese rulers was one 
which necessarily either prevailed in Gupta times or was one which 
had descended from those days. There is no evidence to prove such 
a contention. 

Fleet's suggestion that uparikara means a “tax levied on 
cultivators who have no proprietory rights in the soil appears 
to be correct. The word uparikai'o is evidently a combination of 
the two words upari and kora* The word upari used as a separable 
preposition means above, over, upon, on, or towards® and it obviously 
implies that it was a charge imposed on those agriculturists who 
had no proprietory rights in the soil, viz., those who were literally 
above this right of proprietorship. As shown earlier, only in those 
cases wherein plots of land were granted by the king according to 
the Bhumicchidra Nyaya and even there in specified cases did the 
State part with its right of propriety in the soil by granting such 
plots in perpetuity. It therefore follows that those who had to pay 
the uparikara must have been comparatively greater than those who 
had to pay the udrahga. The revenue arising from this source of 
taxation must have been so great that a high official called the 
uparikara Mahdixlja^ who had the status of a governor, was, as his 
designation implies, apparently entrusted with the recovery of the 
uparikara. The office of Uparikara Maharaja is often referred to in 
the Dam5darpur copper-plate grants of the Gupta period. * If such 
a tax was really an oppressive charge it is not likely that such a 
high official would have been appointed by the State to recover 
such an impost. 

^ Ghosal, Hindu Revenue System^ p. 210. 

• Fleet, op. ciUt p. 97. n, 6. 

® Cf. Bdhtlingk und R 5 th, Sanskrit-Wdrierbucht I, pp. 906-7. Also see Sat. Br. 3, 6. 
1 , 18 ; §ak. Act VII : gataijtupari dhandndip ; Raghu., II, 60, p. 47 : avaAgmukhasyopari 
vf 0 k papdta. 

* Cf. E. I., XV, no. 7, pp. 131, 134, 136, 14a 
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If this uparikara was therefore a tax recovered from agri- 
culturists or those who had no proprietory rights in the soil, then 
the significance of the other tax which is invariably mentioned 
together with it, namely udrahga, deserves to be examined. This 
due was also an assignment which was given away when plots of 
land were granted as gifts. Biihler was the first scholar who pointed 
out that it can be explained by the word uddhara and udgrahtha 
(? udgraha) and that it means “the share of the produce collected 
usually for the king.*'^ Dr Ghosal has suggested that this word 
udrcmga can be explained by its Marathi prototype thus: “Now 
Marathi udhdr means “in the gross” and udltarjaviahahdhi means 
“assessing the total revenue of a village upon the chief proprietor, 
leaving it to him to distribute the proportion.” Therefore he 
concludes that udrahga means the “revenue imposed upon the 
permanent tenants.”.® If, according to the Sdsoatakosa, the words 
udrahga and uddhara are equivalents, it would then imply that the 
former was a tax imposed on those who had a proprietory right in 

the soil viz., on those who were granted plots of land by the 

Bhumicchidra Nydya and from whom the land granted was not to be 
confiscated. This tax was therefore evidently in contrast to the 

uparikara which must have been recovered from those who Jiad no 
such proprietory right of ownership. The word uddhara means 

drawing-out, extraction'' and apparently implies the imposition of a 
tax on the produce of land which was in the possession of those 
who had a proprietory right in the soil. This imposition too could 
not have been an oppressive charge, for no Gupta inscription 
mentions it as a remission; but there are some inscriptions of this 
age which invariably refer to it as an assignment. The udrahga tax 
is mentioned in the Khoh copper-plate grant of Maharaja Hastin, 
dated A.. D. 475-76, where it is assigned along with the uparikara 
and other dues to some Brahmanas with the grant of the village of 
Vasantarasandika.^ Three centuries later it was again current. The 
Alina copper-plate grant of f§iladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67, reveals 
how he acquired an excellent reputation by his settlement on a 
Brahmana of the udrahga and the uparikara dues.'* If they were 
oppressive dues they would not naturally have been granted as 
assignments to grantees and would not have brought a great 

* /. A,, XII, p. 189 ; also see, Sasvatakosay xxiv, 260, (ed. Zacharia). 

* Ghosal, op, ctU, p. 210. 

® Cf, Bohtlingk und Roth, op, ciu, p. 923. 

* Fleet, op, ciU, ( 21 ), p. 97. 

* Ibid,y ( 39 ). P. 189* 
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reputation for the king who made such assignments. On the 
contrary, as several south Indian inscriptions show, oppressive 
charges when remitted have been recorded to have enhanced the 
popularity of the monarch and made him famous. The mJrahga was 
consequently, like the uparikarcu an essentially State charge imposed 
on the produce of land and recovered evidently from those who had 
a proprietory right in the soil and there is no evidence to prove that 
it was in any form or at any time an oppressive impost. 

The revenue from fines also has been a source of State income 
from early times. This fact has been mentioned in the Arihasas^lra ^ 
and must have been current during the reigns of Samudra Gupta 
and his son Candra Gupta II, although their epigraphs do not men- 
tion it. This inference can be asserted with confidence because 
Fa Hien avers that in the Middle Kingdom (Madliya-dpsa) ‘"criminals 
are simply fined, lightly or heavily, according to the circumstances 
(of each case)"^. Though Fa Hiens evidence is not always reliable 
as will be shown later, this observation of his appears to be correct, 
for it can be confirmed by epigraphic evidence. This source of 
revenue, as stated in the Khoh copper plate grant of Mahdnlju 
Hastin, is simply called coravarjarp^ meaning literally “with the 
exception of thieves" while it is more explicitly explained in line 14 
of the Khoh copper-plate grant of Mahdraja Jayanatha, dated A. D. 
496-97. Here occurs the expression coradcmda-varjcnii, ^ implying 
clearly that it meant a fine imposed on thieves. Fines also seem to 
have been imposed on ploughs and water-pots, as can be seen from 
the Khoh copper-plate grant of Mahdrdja 6arvanatha, dated A. D. 
516-17^ The reason for such a charge cannot be made out, but its 
remission shows that it was evidently not acceptable to the common 
tax-payer. Fines were also recovered for the ten offences, which 
were christened as the three sins of the body, four of speech and 
three of the mind.® 

The Cdfa-Bhata officers were forbidden to enter a gifted agrdhdra 
owing to the fear that they would harass the inhabitants therein 
by exacting probably unauthorized dues. These were considered 
mischief makers (drohaka) and were also fined, as can be noticed 
from the Khoh copper plate grant of Mahdrdja Samksobha, dated 
A. D. 528-2 9.*^ 

‘ Kautalya Arthasnstra, Bk. IV, Ch. X, pp. 254-56; also see. Ibid^t Ch, I, pp. 226-31. 

* Fa Hien, op. cit, p. 43. 

* Fleet, op. ciL, (27), p. 124, text, p. 122. 

* Ibid., (30), p. 134. 

^ Ibid., (39)» P. 189; (46), P. 218. 

* Rid., (25), p. I15. 
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At times a rather comprehensive term, employed to coyer two 
land taxes due to the State, was the fiscal expression bhOga-bhoga the 
interpretation of which has also been a matter of controversy. In 
the Karitalai copper plate grant of Maharaja Jayanatha, dated 
A. D. 493-94, occurs the expression — bhd(fa-bh6ga-kara praftjaydpanayatii^ 
and the combined word bhdgorbhoga was suggested by Fleet to mean 
the enjoyment of shares.- It is worth while trying to find out 
what is meant by the enjoyment of shares. The Khoh grant of 
Maharaja Hastin, the date of which is lost, is addressed as usual to 
the cultivators, beginning with the privileged Brahmanas down to 
the artisans. It further says: “You yourselves shall render to these 
persons (the donees) the offering of the tribute of the customary 
royalties (bhdgabhOna), taxes, gold, etc., and shall be obedient to their 
commands.”^ This statement reveals that the expression bhdga-bhCxja 
stood for some charge which was quite distinct from other imposts 
like hirariya and similar dues. Moreover, it is clear that the fiscal 
term bhaga-bhOga was a charge connected with land-produce, as the 
cultivators and others residing in the village from which it is due 
are addressed concerning it. 

If bhdga-bhoga is therefore accepted to mean the enjoyment of 
shares, it refers obviously to the benefits enjoyed from land produce. 
But the Bijayagadh stone pillar inscription of Visnuvardhana, dited 
A. D. 371-72,^ tells us how a sacrificial post was caused to be set 
up by a Varika, for the purpose of increasing the “ splendour, 
sacrifices, religion, welfare (in the other world), prosperity, fame, 
family, lineage, good fortune and enjoyment (bhaga-bhOgu)”^ Such a 
general reference to the dues of the king being quite apparent, Fleet 
subsequently changed his interpretation as meaning the “enjoyment 
of taxes.” « 

The fiscal term bhaga^ meaning a rent or tax on land, was 
familiar to Kau^lya,^ for he refers to the portion of produce payable 

* Fleet, opn ciUf (26), p. 1 18. 

’ Ibid., p. 120. 

» Ibid., (29), p. IZ 2 . 

♦ The era is not stated but Fleet, considering the type of the characters, * with 
the locality of the inscription,' referred it to the Malava or Vikrama era, with the 
result that it was ascribed to A. D. 37i’72 expired and A. D. 372-73 current. See Fleet 
op. ciu, p. 253. 

® Fleet, op. cii., (59), p. 254. sri yajtia dharma-ssreyd-bbhyudaya yasah kula varksa bhdga- 
bhbg^hivpddhaye. 

^ IHd., f. n. L 

7 Kaufalya, Artha^lra, Bk. 11, Ch. VI, p. S8, text, p. 60: sUd bhdgi baH^ kard 
vmyihnadipdlasiarS .... 
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to the government as bhciga, while the customs duties and fines are 
styled as sulka and dan4ci^ respectively.^ To Sukra also bhdga was 
one of the nine sources of revenue payable to the State.® In the 
Smrtis, the term bhdga or its equivalent amsa stands for land-tax.^ 
From these references it may definitely be inferred that bhdga was a 
tax on land, which was generally referred to as one-sixth of the 
produce in contemporary inscriptions of the Gupta period. 

The term bhoga can be traced to Manu and the commentator 
Sarvajna Narayaiia explained it to mean “ daily presents in the form 
of fruits, flowers, vegetables, grass, etc.’''^ It is interesting to note 
that such a custom was in vogue even in Harsa's reign, and it 
continued to the days of the Rastrakutas.^ Bana mentions how “ fools 
of grant-holders, issuing from the villages on the route (of Harsa’s 
army) and headed by aged elders with uplifted water pots, pressed 
furiously near in crowds with presents of curds, molasses, candied 
sugar, and flowers in baskets, demanding the protection of the 
crops 

In the Majiya copper plate grant of Maharaja Dharasena II, 
of Valabhi, dated A. D. 571-572, some more sources of revenue are 
mentioned as vata-bhlita^ dhdrj^ya^ hiraT}ya adeyamj Dr Altekar has 
suggested that vdla may refer to articles imported (m, iii conjuga- 
tion, “to wish”, to gain, to invite, invoke) and that bhiiia means 
what is produced in the village, and they therefore appear to be the 
equivalents of salka? If the word bhata were to denote all that was 
produced in the village, it would be interesting to know why the 
dues on grain {dhdnya), gold (hiramyhi) and what could be taken or 
received ^ (adeya) are mentioned separately. Could these not have 
been covered by that one term ? It is possible that vdia may have 
been the counterpart of an octroi duty but it is doubtful whether 
bhuta denoted a tax on all that was produced in the village. 

* Kautalya, op* cit,, Bk. II, Ch. VI, pp. 57 " 5 S* 

« Sukranlti,Ch-'l-h II. 209-14, pp. 73-74, text, p. 48. 

* Gautama, X, 24*27 ; p. Manu, VIII, 130, p. 276. Kau^lya, op, ciU, Bk. V, Ch. 2 p. 271. 

* Manu, VIII, v. p. 307 (Buhler), Cf, Sarvajfla Narayanans commentary. Cf, Altekar, 
RSs^raknias and their Times, pp. 215-16 and for an interpretation of the term bhdgakara 
which he understands to mean petty taxes in kind.'* The use of the word bhdgadSya 
may be observed in the Raghuvamsa : NivarabhSgadZyaHtcitair-mpgaih, I, 50, p. 17 on 
which Mallinatha comments thus : BMtgaddyo amsah. Ibid. 

® /, A, XI, p. Ill ; E. /., I, p. 52. 

® Bana, Harsacarita, p. 208, text, p. 2I2, 

" Fleet, op. cit., (38), p. I66. 

^ Altekar, Rd§{raki^as and their Times, p. 229. 

® Apte, Dictionary, p. 236; see Fleet, op. cit., (39), p, 189. 
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Probably the fiscal term bhoga was the equivalent of the due 
(jrama-inaryada (the constitutional dues payable by a village) noticed 
for example in the Chammak copper plate grant of the Vaka^aka 
Maharaja Pravarasena II, issued in the 13th year of his reign. This 
grant reveals how the village named Carmanka did not carry with 
it “the right to cows and bulls in succession of production, or to 
the abundance of flowers and milk, or to the pasturage, hides and 
charcoal, or to the mines, for the purchase of salt in a moist 
state.” ^ As the record explicitly states that this village did not carry 
with it the right to these perquisites, these dues were therefore 
payable to the king, while the exemptions from taxation are made so 
clear. It is possible that flowers, milk and similar products only 
formed some items of the comprehensive fiscal charge named 
bhoga. 

The Chammak copper-plate grant of Maharaja Pravarasena II 
also refers to two more sources of revenue in the Gupta period by 
the names of klrpfa and apaklrplaJ' The duo called klrpta is recorded 
by Kautalya among the sources of revenue, ® and it has been interpret- 
ed to mean a “fixed tax.”^ The word kiib^ p. f. (v. I. klrb\ klrpl) 
means accomplishment,'* and from this interpretation, it may be said 
tentatively that kJrpfa was a tax on finished products. Since upa as 
a preposition or prefix to verbs and nouns means towards, near to 
(as opposed to apa, away), by the side of, together with, under, down,® 
the charge upaklrpta must have been a tax either on goods akin to 
finished goods or on goods which were not finished. 

Another source of income in the Gupta State as revealed in the 
Rajim copper-plate grant of Baja Tivaradeva, the date of which 
is uncertain, is daradramka. As the dictionaries give only the 
meaning of dara to be a cleft, gap, hole ; ploughed field ; a wife, and 
do not mention either the word dranuka or the root by which it can be 
explained. Fleet suggested that it may refer either to some agri- 
cultural cess or to a marriage tax.^ As it is mentioned in connection 

‘ Fleet, op, ciU, (55), p. 242, text, p. 238; GramamaryUdnh {m)==vitar 5 fms>=^tad-yathU- 
a-karaddyi-a - bhat^a-chhccha {chcf 0 ) irapravlsyah | a-parampara - go - balivarddah - apuspa- 
k^rasaldo {ndd) hah a-cdrasana-carmdhgdrah adavana-klinna-kkreni-khanakah-sarvvav^'' 
parihdr^parirhtiah sa-nidhis^s~dpanidhih, 

» Ibid. 

® KatdicdyUt Arthasdstrat text, p. 60. 

* Ibid.. Bk. II, Ch. VI, p. 58. 

® Monier Williams, Dictionary^ p. 323. 

® Ibid. 

* Fleet, op. cit., (8I), p. 299. 
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with the granting of a village, it is likely that this fiscal term 
denotes an agricultural instead of a marriage cess. 

An equally mysterious charge appears in the Siwani plates of 
the Vakataka Maharaja Pravarasena II, issued in the eighteenth 
year of his reign. Herein it is recorded how a village named 
Brahmapuraka was given away with the koraia and some fifty 
hamlets to the Adhvarija Acdnju Devasarman.^ If it is a Prakyta 
form of the Kannada word LOraUt, which means the state of being 
checked in growth or stunted,^ then kOraUt possibly stood for a due 
recoverable from lands which wore not fully developed or cultivated. 

All these taxes noticed above were evidently legitimate forms of 
taxation in the Gupta period. As there were probably other ways 
by which the State exchequer was filled or by which the government 
officials enriched themselves, a distinction was made between legal 
and illegal forms of taxation. In the Karitalai and Kh5h grants of 
Maharaja Jayanatha, dated A. D. 493-94 and 496-97 respectively, 
it is laid down that “ the tribute of the taxes which by custom 
should not belong to the king, should not be levied."® From this 
allusion it is evident that constitutional usage, known in the 
Karna^ka country as the yarvada martjade was respected in the 
Gupta administration in the various recognised forms of taxation. 
Such taxes may therefore be considered to have been payable by the 
people and recoverable by the State without question. 

Nevertheless, even among these acknowledged forms of taxation, 
if some of the taxes pressed sorely on the tax-payers, or for some 
other reason they were unacceptable to the common people, exemptions 
were granted. Such an exemption was either specified or general. 
For instance the king reserved for himself the right to recover the 
fines imposed on thieves or the privilege for the imposition of forced 
labour even in a village bestowed as a grant.^ On the other hand 
sometimes as the Khoh grant of Maharaja Sarvanatha indicates, a 
village was given away with “ the remission of all the taxes ; (and) 
with such tribute as may accrue." « This statement implies that, in 
some cases of land grants, a kind of universal exemption was ^iven 
regarding the recovery of all taxes payable to the State, and this 
privilege was even extended to taxes which would or could be 

^ Fleet, op, ciu, (56^, p. 248. 

* Kittel, Kannada^Englhh Diciionaryt p. 489. 

® Fleet, op. ciu, (26), p. 120 ; (27), p. 124 ; (31}, p. ^38. 

^ Ibid., ( 27 ), p. 124 j ( 38 ), p. 17 a 

* IHd., (29), p. 132 ; (40), P. 195 ; (41), p. 
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recovered by the State in future, a step which does not appear very 
commendable from the point of view of financial propriety. 

8. Survey of Land 

The granting of land, in a way, implies that in the Gupta age, as 
all such lands which were given away as gifts were demarcated, the 
measurement and survey of land must have been an elaborate and a 
well-organised practice. Of course in the fourth century this system 
of measuring land must have been in vogue, but unfortunately few 
records revealing the details of this practice have come down to us. 
In the fifth century we find some records which illustrate the details 
of this usage in an interesting way. The Khoh copper-plate grant 
of Maharaja Hastin, dated A. D. 475-76, relates how the village of 
Vasantarasandika was demarcated thus: “On all sides (there are) 
trenches (of demareaiion) (and) on the north by the west, the 
boundarie,^ are iho^e that have been previously enjoyed This remark, 
that the boundaries were those which were previously enjoyed, 
alludes to a usage which must have been in existence from earlier 
times. The details of such boundaries can be noticed in the same 
king’s Khoh copper-plate grant, dated A. D. 482-83, wherein the 
agrahdra of Korparika had “ on the east (the boundary-trench 
or village called) Korparagarta on the north Animuktakakonaka 
(and) a Vrka tree; in the centre of Valaka on the south side 
of the village of Vangara (and) a clump of amrrT^a-trees ; on 
the west, (the tank or village called Nagasri ; (and) on the south, 
the parichchheda (division or plot) of Balavarman.” ® That this 
system continued into the sixth century can also be exemplified 
by the Gunaigarh grant of Maharaja Vainya Gupta, dated 
A. D. 508, which records how five plots of land were granted. Of 
them the first plot “ measuring seven patakas and nine drdnavdpas 
the boundary marks are, to the east, the border of the Gunikara- 
grahara village and the field of engineer Visnu ; to the south, the 
field of Miduvilala (?) and the field belonging to the royal vihdra ; 
to the west, the Surinasirampuraneka (?) field ; to the north, the 

tank of Dosobhoga, and the boundaries of the fields of (?) Vampi- 

yaka and Adityabaiidhu.” ^ These details reveal how in Eastern 
Bengal the system of measuring land was known and practised from 
early times and it is not strange that this practice was prevalent in 

* Fleet, op* cit, (21), p. 97: sammahtM-garttU-nttare-pascimd {m 2 ) na purwad>hukta 
mS (ma) ryyndnh text, p. 96. Italics mine. 

* md*, (22), p. 105. 

* LH.Q., VI, p. 58. 
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later times as can be observed from similar demarcations recorded 
in the Damodarpur and the Faridpur grants.^ 

9. Land Measures 

Now that we have ascertained that the system of measuring 
land was prevalent in Gupta times, we may attempt to find out the 
actual measures by which such measurements must have been executed. 
In the Gunaigarh grant above mentioned in A. D. 508 five plots of 
land, whose measurements are given thus, were given away as gifts : 

Ist plot measuring 7 pataka.^ and 9 dronavapakafi 

2nd „ „ 28 

3rd ,, ,, 23 ,, 

4th ,, ,, 30 ,, 

5th „ „ 1 and Mths — 

Total: 8 and ?4th3 — - 90 „ 

As 11 patakas of land were to be given away and as the measure- 
ments of only 8 and 54ths of them are stated to be equivalent to 90 
drOnavdpas^ Mr Dineshchandra Bhattacharya has correctly stated that 
“ this works out the important equation 1 pataka : 40 drCmavapdkas ® 
and not 50 dronavapakas as was concluded from the Asrafpur plates 
of Devakhadga.® Thus were holdings divided and measured in the 
Gupta period/ 

In the Vakataka dominions there was, as in the empire of the 
Guptas, a standard royal measure for demarcating land. The 
Chammak copper-plate grant of Maharaja Pravarasena II, issued in 
the eighteenth year of his reign, refers to such a measure called the 
hhumi. It states: “The village named Caramanka, on the bank of 
the river Madhu, in the Bhojakata kingdom (measured) by eight 
thousand bhutnis (or in figures) 8,000, according to the royal measure, 
is at the request of Kondaraja, the son of Satrughnaraja, given to 
one thousand Brahmanas of various gotras and cdranasj' ® It is not 
possible at present to ascertain the precise meaning of this land 
measure, but most probably it was the standard Vakataka unit 
equivalent to the kulyavdpa reed in Eastern Bengal, the plough (hala) 
measure in Central India and the pdddvartd length in SurS-stra. 

* E, /., XIV, no. 7 , pp. 113-45 ; k A,, XXXIX, pp. 193-216. 

» /. H. e., VI, p. 52. 

* Cf. M. A. S. B., I, p. 87. 

* Fleet, op, at., (38), p. 38. 

Effd., ( 55 ), p. 241. 
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In Eastern Bengal, however, the land measure employed was 
different. If one turns to the three copper-plate grants from East 
Bengal pertaining to the reigns of the emperors Dharmaditya and 
Gopacandra, which have been ascribed to the sixth century, one 
finds that they illustrate some features of Gupta land measurement. 
Intending purchasers of land, as noted before, were obliged to make 
a formal application for purchasing certain kulyavdpas of land, 
according to the prevailing rates of sale for each kidyavCipa, The 
kulyavdpa must have probably consisted of as much land as could be 
sown by one kulya of seed. Meanwhile the authorities, empowered 
to sell the waste land, when handing over the plots sold, caused such 
plots to be measured according to the measure of 8 x 9 reeds or polo. 
This measure has been considered to be “evidently an oblong 
measure comprising an area of nine reeds in length and eight reeds 
in breadth."^ Pargiter suggested that “the kulyavdpa consisted 
of 8 X 9 reeds, the reed being about 11 cubits long and the cubit 
about 19 inches ; that its area was a little larger than an acre. A 
kulyn of seed could certainly provide for this area (and probably 
more), if it contained 8 or bucketfuls.''" Such a land measure 

was made the standard measure in the eastern (Bengal) provinces of 
the Gupta empire. This measure is recorded in the inscriptions of 
Dharmaditya, dated A. D. 53P, 567^ and of Gopacandra, dated 

A. D. 586\ 

As the second Faridpur grant of Dharmaditya, dated A. D. 567 
shows, there must have been a measure of land smaller than the 
kulyavdpa, named pravarta, for this record clearly refers to some 
'' kulya-sowiug areas of waste land plus a pravarta-sowing area."^ 
This measure was obviously smaller than half a kulya as the price 
for all the land, waste and cultivated, was only two dindras. 

Some of the contemporaries of Harsa had an elaborate staff for 
the survey and settlement of land. This statement can be proved by 
the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa, dated 
A. D. 643. During this period, the officer, who issued a “ hundred 
commands “ pertaining to these transactions, was styled as the 
Ajfldsafd prdpayila. The officer who marked the boundaries was the 
Slmd-praddtd, Probably the adjudicator, who inspected and decided 

• /. A., XXXIX, p. 216. C/. Monier Williams, San, Eng. Dictionary, p. 295. 

9 IMd., pp. 197-98. 

• Ibid., XXXIX., p. 202. 

< Ibid., p. 205. 

° Ibid.f p. 202. 

• E. /., XII, no. 15, 75, 79, Cf. the terms pravaria and pudamrta. 
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whether or not the boundaries were properly marked and settled all 
disputes, was named the Nydya-Karanika, When making a grant 
before these, evidently as witnesses, were present some traders, a 
Kdyastha and some others possibly the neighbours. The officer styled 
Sdsayita-Lekhayitd, perhaps drafted the form in which the royal 
command issued by a higher official, was finally to be adopted. The 
officer in charge of the treasury or the stores (BJianddyarddhikrfa) as 
well as a Mahdsdinahta were also present. Besides these officers there 
was a tax collector (Ufkhefayitd) and an engraver {Sekyakdra).^ 

In the western provinces of the Gupta empire, especially in 
Surastra, the pddnvarta measure was in vogue. The areas of irrigation 
wells and agricultural land was calculated by this measure. The Palitana 
plates of Dhruvasena I, dated A. D. 525-26, state how in the village 
Madkana there were “ hundred and forty pdddvarlas (in area) and an 
irrigation well with an area of sixteen pdddvarla.^.'* ^ From a grant 
of Siladitya III, dated A. D. 666, it is clear that fields were measured 
by means of the paddvarta measure. This ruler granted a field, 
measuring fifty pdddvarlas^ consisting of three divisions in the village 
Daccanaka in the Hastavaprahara in Surastra and a division of a 
field measuring fifty pdddiarfas in the village (Vatanumaka) to three 
Brahmanas. ^ 

These measures were not current in the other provinces of the 
Gupta empire. Fleet suggested that the word paddvarta literally 
means the turning of a foot, while Monier Williams interpreted it 
to bo a square foot. The former added that it seems more likely that 
such an expression like a hundred pdddvartas as seen in the Mallya 
plates of Maharaja Dharasena II, dated A, D. 571-72, “ means 
a plot of ground measuring a hundred feet square each way, 
i.e. ten thousand square feet", rather than only “one hundred 
square feet ", which would mean only ten feet each way and 
would bo rather a small area for a grant." ^ This interpretation 
appears plausible, specially as in this record grants were made of 
lands measuring one hundred, ninety, twenty, fifteen and ten 
pdddvarfas. If it is understood that a paddvarta means only a 
square foot, as is generally acknowledged, the area of the grants of 

* E. XII, no. 3, pp. 79, 75. 

* Ihid.t XI, no. 9, p. 108; also see pp. Ill, 113. Also see Bohtlingk und Roth, 
^nskrit-'W^rterlmch^ p. 655. PMavarta is explained by the comentator on Katyayana’s 
Srautasutra, as a “ square foot.” C/., E. /., XII, p. 323, also see /. B, B* A. A, S., I 
(N. S.), p. 18. 

» /. B, B. R. A, 5 ., I (N. S.), p. 74, 11. $4-5$. 

* Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (38), p. 170, f. ru 4. 
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about ten pddavartas^ would be an extremely small plot of land to be 
considered the holding of any tenant. 

It is interesting to note how minutely land was measured during 
the Gupta period. The Ganesgad plates of Dhruvasena I, dated 
in the Gupta saniuat 207, mention that khandas were measured 
by the padavarfa or the turning of a foot.' Land was likewise 
measured by the pddavarla during the regime of Dhruvasena II, 
as a record of his time indicates.^ Evidently, ‘the turning of a foot' 
refers to the royal foot. Such a system of measuring land was a 
special feature of the Tamil country, where the rod was equal to 
“the royal foot which measures the (whole) world. The land 
survey called alavu,^ conducted in the sixteenth year of Kulottunga 
Cola I, was according to the sriiJdda ^ or royal foot of that monarch 
which was evidently taken as the unit of measurement. 

In Central India, especially in the beginning of the sixth century 
A. D., the plough (hali) was possibly used as a land-measure. This 
suggestion is made, because in the Kholi plates of Maharaja Sarvanatha, 
dated A. D. 516-17, we are told that the Dataka-Uparika Matrsiva 
was appointed as an additional writer for the remission of the 
fines on Halir‘dkara’kumbha-dQn4ah.^ Though the moaning of this 
technical expression is not apparent, it possibly meant a tax on 
ploughs, which we know definitely were later on used in and around 
Kanyakubja and Sthaiivisvara as a land-measure. 

The length of a plough, must have been considered a standard 
measure in the domain of Harsavardhana. Baua has recorded how 
Harsa, in the region on one of the banks of the Sarasvati, “ bestowed 
upon the Brahmanas a hundred villages delimited by a thousand 
ploughs.”^ This reference clearly reveals that the plough, the length 
of which is unfortunately not recorded, was employed to measure 
land, the stipulated number of plough-lengths of course making up 
the length and breadth of the village. 

* E. /., Ill, no. 46, p. 323. 

* Fleet. ciUt p. 170. 

® AT. E, R., 87 of 1900. 

^ Ibtd*^ 440 of 1912, 

* Ibid; for 1900, p. 10 ; Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vtjayanagara Empire ^ 

I, p. 166. 

« Fleet, op. citt (30), p. 134. This technical expression may be compared with similar 
technical terms: Bhikku-hala {E.L, VII, no. 3, p. 66), and DSvad>hdga kola, (LA., V, 
p. 157 and/. A. H. R. S., I, p. 92 ). 

* Bina, Harsacarita, p. 199, text, p. 203 : iiyabhinahdya mamsS mahSnimitta^ taislrasa- 
hasrasmkmiia ^mndm grdmd^m satamaddd-^vijSbhyak 
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This custom of measuring land by means of plough- lengths 
appears to have become not only popular but seems to have survived 
for a considerable period after the reign of Harsavardhana. In the 
Har§a stone inscription of the Cahamana Vigraharaja, dated A. D. 
970, it is mentioned how various types of land were measured 
by what is said to be “a big plough of land."^ Such a reference 
suggests that there must have been various types of ploughs, here 
the obvious distinction being between the larger and smaller ploughs 
of land* Whether or not such distinctions existed during the reign 
of Harsavardhana, cannot be definitely decided for lack of evidence. 
In the record of Vigraharaja this land measure appears to have been 
current in the region near Ajmere.^ 

III. Land and Labour Relations 
1. Forced Labour 

The idea of forced labour has its roots in the hoary past. It 
was known to Manu,^ Visnu,* Narada^ and Vasistha.® The Greek 
writers did not forget its survival for Strabo alludes to it when 
dealing with the activities of the second caste of husband-men and 
he says that “They are exempted from military service and cultivate 
their lands undisturbed by fear Again he observes that the fourth 
caste who worked at trades and vended wares, not only paid taxes but 
rendered to the State “prescribed services'’.® Though Strabo has not 
specified what exactly were these prescribed services due to the State, 
they evidently allude, among other contributions, to the demands of 
forced labour. Such a system was also known to Kautalya who refers 
to it as one of the branches of Vdrid!^ 

During the times of the Guptas this forced labour or vi^U 
became a source of State income in the shape of a tax. In the 
Khoh plates of Mahdrdja Jayanatha appears this order to the 
Brahmanas, cultivators and artisans of Dhavasandika thus : “ You 
yourselves shall render to these persons the offering of the tribute 

* £. L, II, no. VIII, p. 130, text, p. 125 • KalSvana padre stkyakaksHram tathS atraiva 
dvihali kdnam{di) sdmake vffuid dalam iti, 

* Ibid., p. I19. 

® Manu, VIII, i. 415, p. 326. 

* Vi§nu, XVIII, I. 44, p. 74. 

® Nnrada, V, II. 25-43i PP- 135-39- 

« Vasistha, H, I. 39, p. 14. 

' Mc^Crindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical LiteraturCf p. 46, (1901 cd.) 

* p* 53* 

® Kaufalya, Arthasdstrat Bk. ll, Ch. IV, p. A 
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6f the customary duties, royalties, taxes, gold, etc., and ehall h6 
obedient to (their) commands This right to extort dues and 
labour must have depended on circumstances and must have beeh 
resorted to as occasion arose. In fact in the Majiya grant of 
Mahdrdja Dharasena II, dated A. D, 571-72, appears an expression 
to support such a contention for it refers to the “right to forced 
labour as the occasion for it occurs On what occasions there 
was a recourse to such an enforcement of forced labour the inscrip- 
tions do not enlighten us, and it is only in the literature of this 
period that there is scope for ascertaining the nature of this type of 
work. One of such occasions was during the time of war. For 
instance in the HarsacarUa, there is the description of such a 
critical period : “ Here, with cries of ‘ the labour is ours, but when 
paytime comes some other rascals will appear village servants, 
set to scare on the feeble oxen tripping at every step, were in- 
discriminately badgering the whole body of nobles. There the whole 
country side had come in eager haste from both directions out of 
curiosity, to see the king, and fools of grant-holders (Agrahdrika\ 
issuing from the villages on the route and headed by aged 
elders with uplifted waterpots, pressed furiously near in crowds 
with presents of curds, molasses, candied sugar, and flowets in 
baskets, demanding the protection of the crops. Bana in fact 
tells us what work was extorted from the people when he remarks : 
“Here all the people, busy with orders to fill up muddy places, 
were cutting bundles of grass.’’^ 

In times of peace also forced labour was employed, especially 
in connection with the presence of the royalty. In the Mudrdrdk§asa^ 
for example, Viradhagupta relates how Oanakya on the day of the 
entry of the Candragupta Maurya into the palace of Nanda “sum- 
moned all the carpenters residing in Kusumapura " and said “ there 
is to be the entry of Candragupta in the palace of Nanda today 
as appointed by astrologers. You will, therefore, decorate the royal 
mansion commencing with the main entrance.'* Then the carpenter 
DS-ruvarman had already furnished the main entrance with magni- 
ficent (lit. special) decorations such as the golden arch and the 
like; so that the interior only remained to be decorated foT them. 
Then the fellow Capakya bestowed a long eulogium on Daruvartnto's 
wisdom, expressing gratification at his having decorated the royal 

1 Fleet, dp. cit., (27), p. 124 : ^na kramna. Cf. Ibid., (60), p. ij/. 

9 Ibid.t (38), p. 170, text, p. 166 ; sMpadyamdna ^is^katp. 

9 B&^a, dp. cit.t p. 208, text, p. 2ll. 

9 Ibid., p. 209» text, pp. 213 - 213 . 
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mansion without being told, and added that he would have his reward 
for it before long.”^ From this passage it may be inferred that 
forced labour being current was occasionally enforced and some- 
times probably paid for. Such an inference is not without some 
reason if reliance can be placed in contemporary inscriptions. The 
Udayagiri cave inscription of Oandra Gupta II suggests that these 
labourers were purchased with money, for it refers to ‘purchase 
money ’ (cihram-dvakraya-krltd ddsya'iiyagbhula).^ Such being the 
money value of forced labour, it was considered a source of public 
revenue. In the Gane%ad plates of Dhruvasena I, dated A. D. 
526-27, we are told how the village Hariyanaka was granted “ free 
of taxes (in the shape of) gifts and taxes (in the shape of) forced 
labour ” {viffolaka)? 

This custom of utilising forced labour travelled into southern 
India. The besavaga of the Kannada inscriptions was the bond-servant 
in Karnataka.* The epigraphs of the Cola, Pandya and Karnataka 
rulers bear ample testimony that forced labour was a well-known 
source of government revenue from early times down to the 
eighteenth century.^ 

From these facts it may be deduced that forced labour in reality 
existed in Gupta times. This is further supported by a remark of 
Yiian Chwang who toured northern India between A. D. 629 and 645 
for he observes that in the Gupta empire “ taxation being light and 
forced labour being sparingly used, every one keeps to his hereditary 
occupation."' ^ He further adds that ‘‘ individuals are not subject to 
forced labour contributions.” ^ 


2. Slavery 

Apart from the institution of forced labour, the existence of 
slavery in the Gupta age from early times cannot be denied. The 
slaves were called ddsas. In the Allahabad stone pillar inscription 

* Visakhadatta, Mudr^rdksasa, Act II, text, p. 2/, (ed. by Dhruva, 1923.) 

* Fleet, op, ciU, (6), p. 35. 

* £. y.. Ill, no. 46, p. 323. 

* E, C., VIII, Sb. 255, p. 39 ; Saletore, op, ciu, II, p. 112, 

. * M, E, R,, 1905, p. 46. 

* Yuan Chwang, op, cit., I, p. 176. (Watters). There is an apparent contradiction in 
translations of tlie statements of Yuan Chwang. According to Beal ; The families are 
not entered on registers and the people are not subject to forced labour [conscription) 
When the public works require it, labour is exacted but paid for.” ; Hiuen Tsiang, 
op» ciU, I, p. 87. 

^ ibid. 
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of Samudra Gupta it is recorded how Harisena, although a Sandhi- 
vigrahika, Kumdrdmdtya and Mahddancjandyakay was the dasa at the 
feet of the emperor.^ The application of such an epithet to this 
distinguished officer shows that it was evidently considered not 
derogatory to style such a noble as a slave of the emperor, and 
moreover this allusion possibly hints at the suggestion that slavery 
in India at this period was not of the type as was known in general 
in the West. 

But if credence is to be given to Fa Hien, then slavery was 
apparently non-existent during the reign of Candra Gupta 11. “ If 
they want to go," he observes, “they go; if they want to stay on, 
they stay." " Such a statement implies great freedom of movement 
and suggests no restriction of any kind whatever. But the Udayagiri 
cave inscription of Candra Gupta II clearly refers to the existence 
of slavery when it states that “all other princes are humiliated by 
the slavery (ddsyn-nyagbhuta-pdrlhird) (imposed on them by him)."^ 

The later inscriptions of the Guptas do not refer to slavery, but 
nevertheless it cannot be inferred that slavery did not survive in the 
country after Candra Gupta 11. It may even be said that it existed 
side by side with forced labour (v^V^), the survival of which is amply 
corroborated by epigraphs and travellers' accounts. 

Later in the times of Harsa, Yiian Ohwang like Fa Hien 
praised the generosity of the government, maintaining that indivi- 
duals were not subjected to forced labour contributions and that “ forced 
labour was sparingly used.*’ ^ The distinction between these two kinds 
of service should be noticed and in his reference to forced labour he 
obviously alluded to the institution of slavery which he, unlike Fa 
Hien, did not fail to notice. 

That slavery certainly existed during this period is borne out by 
the evidence of Bana. He has recorded his impressions of such forced 
labour during a campaign of Harsa. This conclusion can be inferred 
from the bits of conversation heard in the camp of Harsa ; “ How 
long, slave, are you to gather jujube fruit ? " “ Quick, slave, with a 
knife cut a mouthful of fodder from this bean field." “Who can 
tell the fate of his crop when we are gone?"^ These slaves called 

* Fleet, op, ciU, (I), p. I6. etacca kd,vyam-cs?im-eva bhattHraka pMUnUm dSsasya samipa 

parisarppau amgraha, 

* Fa Hien, op. ciU, p. 43. 

» Fleet, op 4 cH., (6), p. 35. 

* YiSan Chw&ng, op. ciU, L p. 176 ; Hfuen Tsiang, op. cit., 1 , p, 87. Hiuen Tsiang 
remarks that ** the personal service required of them (the people) is moderate/' 

^ Bftna, op. at., pp. 906-907, text, p. 9 lo, 
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ddsakaa were consequently employed for performing sundry tasks 
such as gathering fruits or^cutting grass, their duties being chiefly 
of a menial nature. Moreover, it is also known that not only men 
but even women were sold into slavery. Even these were permitted a 
spell of freedom on the birth of a prince like Harsa. Bana specifically 
refers to them, when he describes their movements on this moment- 
ous occasion in these words: “There drunken slave women allured 
the favourites, while the monarch himself looked on with a secret 
smile." ^ Such an attitude of the king and his court suggests 
that slaves in the days of Harsa could not have possibly had a very 
miserable existence, as they were patronised by the people, the nobi- 
lity and the royalty. 

3. Skilled Labour-Engravers 

Quite a different type of workmen were the engravers, who ins- 
cribed the royal charters either on stone or on copper plates. Among 
them there were composers and actual engravers. During Yasodhar- 
man 8 reign Vasiila was a composer, while Govinda actually engraved 
the charter.^ 

These engravers occupied high positions of trust. One such was 
Skandabhata, a Sahdhirigrahika, who had a Dufaka or a messenger 
named cirbira. The Maliya copper-plate grant of Dharasena II, 
dated A. D. 571-72, informs us that this Dutaka^ read out to the donee 
and the assembled people the contents of the charter,*'' The DTiiaka also 
held high posts. The Alina grant of Siladitya VII states how the 
illustrious Dutaka Siddhasena was Mahdpratlhdra, Mahdksapaialika and 
also a member of the king s household. This statement reveals how one 
oflSicer performed the duties of three or almost four posts! He was 
too high an officer to write the record himself, and so he had a 
deputy, Guha by name, who was both an Amdtya as well as a Prati- 
naftaka^ obviously the herald or it might even have been merely a family 
title.^ Siddhasena actually deputed this Amdtya Guha to write out 
the inscription. The Dutakas must have been employed in connec- 
tion with the issuing of formal grants, of course not to carry the actual 
charter itself into the grantee s hands, but to convey the king's 
sanction and order to the local officials, whose duty was to have the 
charter drawn up and delivered to the persons addressed.® It is 

^ B&ija, op, ciu, p. 1 12 , text, p. 13O: KsudradHstsamdkrsyamH^r^availabh^fi..., 

• Fleet, op, ciu, (33), p. 148. 

• Wd., (38J, P. 171 . 

• I A, IXi p. 167 . 
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incredible to believe that Dutakas of such a status as noted above 
would have actually written or transcribed the grants which were also 
given to the common people. 

4. Ancestry of Engravers 

These engravers were learned persons of noble ancestry. The en- 
graver Devasarman, for example, was an Acdn/a,^ During the regime 
of king Jayanatha, Sandhi vigrahilca Gallu, a charter-writer, is recorded 
to have been the son of BhOgika Varahadinna and the grandson of the 
Bhogika Amcliya Phalgudatta.^ The BhOgika as an officer, it may be 
stated here if a grant of Jayabhatta II can be trusted, was in rank 
below the Samanta and above the Viiiayapati} The Amditja Phalgu- 
datta was a famous person according to the Khoh copper plate grant of 
^arvanatha. Phalgudatta had a son called Varahadinna whose son 
was Manoratha, a DTifaka and this person s son was Sdhdhivigrahika 
NMha, a royal charter-writer.'* Now this Varahadinna, who was also 
a Bhogika, had another son, named Sahdhivigrahika Gallu, who served 
as an engraver to king Jayanatha.^ This ruler had another calligraphist 
named Bhogika Gunjakirti, who also could boast of a high pedigree.® 

To prove the responsibility and the ancestry of these writers of 
sdsauQ!^, some genealogical lists, which have been drawn up chiefly 
from inscriptions pertaining especially to Ucchakalpa rulers, reveal how 
Gupta kings employed responsible people to carry out their com- 
mands,'^ These dynastic tables of Lekhakas and Dutakas indicate that 
employment of these craftsmen was usually hereditary, that one officer 
held several offices, at times, in addition to his own either as a 
Lekhaka or a DTitaka, that they were patronised by kings and their 
feudatories, that brothers of one family served either one or two 
masters and that nobles, as later in Vijayanagara times, had their 
private as well as royal engravers. 

IV. Corporate Organisation 

1. Types of Corporations 

Whether these engravers formed themselves into guilds it cannot 
be settled, but there is ample evidence to prove the existence of 

‘ Fleet, op. ciu, (56), p. 249. 

2 Ihid , (27), p, 124. 

* /. A., p. 114, L. 8 of the Kavi grant, 

* Fleet, op. ciu, ($ 1 ), p. 138* 

® Ibid., (27), p. 134. 

* /Wi., (26), p, ISO, 

7 Cf* Appenctix D, 
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other guilds. The records of Kumara Gupta I and Budha Gupta 
noticed before, specially those dealings with Vetravarman, the 
governor of Kotivarsa visaya, refer to the Nagarasresthin, Sdrthavaha, 
and the Praihama Kulika who were on the Advisory Board of the 
guild.^ This grant reveals that there were separate kinds of guilds, 
especially of merchants inland and foreign who must have under- 
taken huge industrial enterprises like the “ great masonry work of 
lake Sudarsana mentioned in the Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda 
Gupta, dated A.D. 456'r)7." Moreover these inscriptions show that the 
craftsmen were so well organised that every corporation had a leader 
from its own guild, and as such he had indirectly some influence in 
the administration of the country. Now referring to such a person 
like the Nagarasre^^fhin it is possible that it means guild president and 
it is worth noting that even to-day in Gujarat one hears about the 
Nagar-seth, a term evidently reminiscent of the Nagai'ah'esthin, Its 
equivalent in southern India in later times was obviously the PattoTia- 
svdmi^ who has been interpreted to mean the Lord Mayor of the town.^ 
The title of Jye^tha or Proihavm Kaycisfhn does not suggest that 
even the clerks themselves formed into a guild, but it only stood 
apparently as an official designation for the head of the clerical 
establishments or associations. 

There is also evidence to show that, during the reign of Kumara 
Gupta I and Budha Gupta, there was a powerful guild of silk 
merchants. They were not only well-organised and wealthy but seem 
to have been sun-worshippers. The Mandasor stone inscription of 
Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman narrates how “by command of 
the guild, and from devotion, this temple of the suii was caused to 
be built." This statement reveals how they carried out their 
corporate assent even in religious matters such as the erection of a 
temple. These silk weavers came from Lata, and being a “guild", 
with their own wealth caused a “noble a7id unequalled temple of the 
bright rayed sun,"^ To build such a shrine considerable expenditure 
could only have been met by an extremely wealthy association of 
merchants. These traders who were patronised by the governor 
Bandhuvarman, came as emigrants from Lata and settled in Dasapura, 
the modern Da6or. 

* E. /., XV, no. 7 p. 131. 

* Fleet, 0p. ciu, (14), p. 64. 

® AT. A, R,, 1918, para 116, p. 54, 

* Saletore, op, cH,, II, p. 104 ; see aitie passim, Ch, IV, pp. 27I, 292. 
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In the highly organised state of Gupta society it is not sur- 
prising to find some further evidence of this corporate activity. That 
there were oil guilds during this period cannot be doubted. The 
Indor plates of Skanda Gupta observe thus; “This gift of a 
Brahmana’s endowment of the temple of the Sun is the perpetual 
property of the yiuld of oil men of which Jlvania the head, residing 
at the town of Indrapura, as long as if continues tn complete unify 
even in moving away from this sefflemenf. But there should he given by 
this guild, for the same time as the moon and sun endure, two 
pdlas of oil by weight From this grant it may be concluded that 
in Gupta times there were guilds of oilmen [taila sremjah)\ that they 
evidently being wealthy gave grants to religious bodies and in this 
case to a sun temple; and that even in owning possessions, making 
gifts or in moving from place to place they acted as a corporate 
body, and that they had a leader {pravara). The activities of this 
guild may well be compared with the guild of silk weavers, referred 
to above, who came from Lata and prospered under the patronage of 
Bandhuvarman," the governor of Dasapura. 

There is reason to believe that traders, artisans and bankers 
during the Gupta period must have organised themselves into huge 
organisations (more or less like modern trusts) for commercial 
purposes. The bankers in this age appear to have constituted 
themselves into guilds. This inference can be proved by a Gupta 
seal which bears the following inscription: h^e§thi sarfhavaha kulika 
nigama (or sometimes) nigamd — representing the corporation of 
bankers, traders and merchants.^ These seals allude, in fact, to a guild 
of bankers. One of the seals bears the epigraph of Sresthinigamasya, 
representing the (seal) of the Guild of Bankers.^ Commenting on this 
aspect of commercial life in the Gupta age, D. B. Spooner remarked 
that “In all the sixteen specimens of this field (at Basarh) were 
recovered in the year’s work, very unusual number for any one type 
in this collection. Banking was evidently as prominent in Vaisali as 
we should have expected it to be, judging from the notice in Manu 
to the effect that the people in Magadha were bards and traders.” 

Such corporate activity was also displayed in making endowments. 
The Gadhwa stone inscription of Oandra Gupta II reveals how 
“ headed by Matfdasa ... for the purpose of increasing the religious 

* Fleet, op. ciU, (I6), p. 71. Italics mine. 

* lUd., (18), p. 84. 
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merit . . . fashioned . . . the Brahmapas of the community of a perpetual 
almshouse ... by ten dindras.'*^ Such grants of money were made 
for the maintenance of alms-houses as permanent funds and these 
endowments implied that only the interest arising from the capital 
endowed was to be utilized for the specified object. The Sanci stone 
inscription of Skanda Gupta, dated A. D. 450-51, states that “ By 
the Updsikd Harisvamini, the wife of the Updsaka Sanasiddha, for the 
sake of (her) parents, twelve dindras are given (as) a permanent 
endowment to the community of the faithful,. ..at the holy great oihdra 
of Kakanadabota. With the interest that accrues, of these dindras^ 
day by day one Bhiksu, who has been introduced into the community 
should be fed. Also three dindras are given in the jewel-house. With 
the interest of three dindras^ day by day, three lamps of the divine 
Buddha should be lit in the jewel-house. Also, one dindra is given 
in the place where (the inuxges of) the four Buddhas are seated. 
With the interest of this, day by day, a lamp of the divine Buddha 
should be lit in the place where (the images of) the four Buddhas 
are seated.”^ So not only men but women l;oo made endowments in 
the name of charity, granting sums ranging from one dindra upwards 
to twelve and more for particular objects like feeding Bhik^tis of the 
Buddhist Order, or for lighting lamps within the caitydlayas. 

Sometimes in dramatic literature, which is attributed to the 
sixth century, reference is made to corporate activity. In the 
Mudrdrdk§asat for example, we learn that there existed at Pataliputra 
a guild of the Sre§fhins ® and that these were evidently controlled by 
a chief who was known as the Nagara-SreWiin h The position of the 
Nagarasre.fhin was apparently one of considerable importance and 
responsibility and it is interesting to know that it was conferred as 
a reward on any deserving Sre§thin by the king. » It may be recalled 
that this official, known as the Nagarah'e^hin, was one of the repre- 
sentatives who occupied a place in the Adhikarana as can be noticed 
from the Damddarpur copper-plate grants which have been referred 
to already. 

It is also interesting to note that, according to some Jaina 
Prakyta stories, which have aleo been attributed to the sixth Oentury, 

‘ Fleet, up. cit., (7), p. 38. 

^ Ibid., (62), p. 262. 

• Visakhadatta, Mudrdrdksasa, Act VII, lO, p, 98. 

* Ibid., Ibid., p. loi. The expression: isa srdsihi CandanadSsah pfthivydm sarva^^ 
nagarasrdsthipadamdrdpyatd^, suggests that there was a post like that of the Chief of 
the guilds of all the towns in the empire. But no such post has been referred to either 
in the inscriptions, seals or other records of the Gupta age and it is doubtful whether 
such a post in reality existed. 

» md. 
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there was a guild of painters. In one of these stories known as 
Domuha 8 tale we are told that a certain ruler desired to have in 
his palace a hall decorated with new paintings. Therefore he 
ordered architects to come to his palace and undertake the work. 
We are informed that at times this work was entrusted to the guild of 
painters in equal portions, implying that the members of this guild 
must have been assigned separate duties so that the work in hand 
might be executed quickly and efficiently. Consequently we learn 
that several painters were engaged in such an undertaking.^ When, 
however, the task was completed the craftsmen, who painted this 
hall of paintings, which must have elicited the satisfaction of the 
royalty, were rewarded with gifts of raiments and other presents. Then 
on an auspicious day, which was determined by the royal astrologers, 
this hall of paintings was formally declared open, to use a modern 
expression, when the royalty made a State entry into it through 
one of its doors.- 

Dan din gives us some information regarding the corporate 
activity of his day. He refers, for example, to the merchants' guild 
(Vaipigjanasamdja) which may be compared to some extent with the 
town-council (Panrajanasannidht) to which he also points in his work.* 
The jurisdiction of the former was confined to the transactions of the 
market, while that of the latter pertained to the local administration. 
This inference can best be illustrated by an incident. A rogue, 
approaching a merchant called Anantakirti, offered an anklet for 
sale. “This is my wife's anklet" he cried. “How did you come by 
it?" he was asked. But pressed in vain for an answer the fellow 
insisted that he would explain only in the presence of the merchant 
guild. Upon this information the merchant took the fellow before 
the merchants’ guild. There the rogue, when questioned, modestly 
reported : “ It is known to you of course that by your appointment 
I guard the grave-yard, making my living thereby. I even spend my 
nights in the cemetery, {pifrvanaT[i) thinking that grave-robbers who 
would seek to avoid me, might occasionally burn the bodies. The 
other night I saw a woman, a brunette, clawing a half-burnt corpse 
from its pyre. Her greed was greater than her timidity, so that 
I caught her; and I chanced to scratch her thigh slightly with my 
knife. I also chanced to snatch this anklet from her foot. At this 
point she made off in a hurry. I have told you how I came by it; 


* Meyer, Hindu TaieSy p. 174. 

* Ibid., p. 139. 

9 DaQdin, Dimkumdracarita, p. 176, text, p. XI7. 
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further action rests with you/*^ The merchants' guild must have 
therefore possessed certain privileges. The local cemetery was 
probably under its control and to guard it they appointed a watch- 
man. If any of the members of this guild was involved in a case, 
the matter was brought before the guild when the whole question was 
thrashed out in an open and full session. The culprit was given a 
full hearing and if he was required to be released on bail when he 
was accused by the Judge {Nyclt/ija), the guild came to his rescue 
and offered bail to him". Any decision which they arrived at was 
consequently a unanimous agreement after a thorough discussion. 
In another case we are told that “the citizens, after deliberation, 
unanimously voted that she was a witch.” Once again this statement 
proves that the decision arrived at in any corporate discussion was 
the result of only an unqualified agreement. 

2. Corporations and Trade-Routes in pre-Gupta times 

These merchants carried on a vast commercial intercourse between 
India, the Far East and the West. There appear to have existed 
four important centres of commercial enterprise, which may be said 
to have been confined to Bengal and Kalinga in the east and to 
Surasira and Karnataka on the west coasts. Traders evidently left 
either from Valabhi or Broach on the west coast and from Tamralipti 
on the east coast, for voyages, as the Mahajaaaka Jdlaka tells us, 
between Campa and Suvarnabhumi.^ The important sea-ports on the 
Kalinga coast are mentioned by Ptolemy and the Periplus, The 
former relates how ships left for the eastern seas from the port of 
Gopalpur, which was situated a little below the mouth of the Rasikulya 
river and sailed across the bay of Bengal.® The Periplus refers to 
another trade route from three harbours on the east coast near 
Masulipatam, whence the sea-farers left for the distant Far East 
across the Bay of Bengal.^ The third important sphere of commercial 
activity was the province of Surastra on the west coast wherein the 
most navigable port was that of Broach. The Sussondi Jdtaka informs 
us that from this town of Broach there was another trade route 
along the western coast to the east.^ In KarnStaka of course there were 
the important ports of Semulla (Chaul) and Mangarur (Mangalore).® 

* Dan 4 in, Dasakimaracaritat p. l8o, text, pp. 1 17-18. 

^ Ibid., p. 177, text, p. II5, 

® Ibid., p. 1 16, text; p. II8: paurdnUfy ahhimatamdsit. . . . 

* MahSjanaka Jmaka, VI, no. 5319, p. 30 ff. 

® Gerlni, Researches in Ptolemy's Geography, p, 743. 

® Periplus of the Erythrman Sea, p. 46. (Schoff) ; Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p» 

* FausboU, The jUaka, III, p. 187 ff. 

« Mc’Crindle, The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrman Sea, pp. 139 {X879). 
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According to the Periplus in the first century A. D. Tamralipti 
was apparently the only port from which Indian ships left for the 
eastern shores. Referring to the Tamil country Periplus states that 
“ Among the market-towns of these countries, and the harbors where 
the ships put in from Damirica (Tamilagaip) and from the north, the 
most important, are, in order as they lie, first Camara, then Poduca, then 
Sopatama ; in which fhei'e arc sihips of the covidry coa^Hnq along the shore 
as far as Damirica Again Periplus remarks how “After these, 
the course turns towards the east again, and sailing with the ocean 
towards the right and the shore remaining beyond the left, Ganges 
comes into view, and near it very last land towards the east, 
Chryse."^ From this observation it is evident that coastal voyages 
were the practice of the day in the first century. A. D. 

From these ports sailors left for the great maritime cities of the 
east and the west, especially of Egypt and Rome. With the accession 
of the Lagids to the throne of Egypt at the end of the fourth century 
B. C., especially Ptolemj^ 11 paid great attention to the development 
of the African coast, founding colonies along it as far as Socotora. 
The old canal which led from the eastermost branch of the Nile 
delta into the Red Sea and the road from Coptos to Berenice, a port 
on the Red Sea coast, were repaired and restored. But with the 
decline of the early Ptolemies and the rise of Rome, these canals 
slowly silted up and the roads of commerce were closed until, with 
the rise of Augustus, their complete reconstruction was undertaken.^ 
The consequence was that Strabo at Myos was assured that one 
hundred and twenty vessels then sailed to India in a year and that 
many then essayed the formerly dangerous passage. The merchandise 
from Myos was removed by camel over the land to Coptos and thence 
evidently to Berenice and so down to Alexandria, from where carefully 
along the coast they reached, after touching at Aden, the famous 
port of Bharukhaccha (Broach).* 

Some years later, about the middle of the first century A. D., a 
navigator called Hippalus, after observing the periodicity of the 
winds, with their aid eventually reached the shores of India. This 
discovery resulted in a vast increase in trade, which prevailed till the 
days of Hadrian, the total destruction of the old Arab monopoly and 


* Periplus of the Erythrmnn Sea, p. 46. (Schoff.) (Italics mine). 

^ Ihtd*, p* 47* 

* Mc'Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Uterature, pp. 9*10, ni*‘Ii2. 
^ Ibid; pp. 98-XOO, also see /. A; LVI, p. 60. 
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the possibility of making a return voyage within one year from 
Rome to India and back. Both Ptolemy and the anonymous author 
of the Periplus refer to this increase in commerce.^ Consequently 
the road from Coptos to Myos Hormos was improved, divided into 
stages, on it storage depots were constructed and water reservoirs and 
armed guards provided, while a fleet was stationed in the Red Sea. 
As, however, at Arsinoe and at Berenice, winds, shoals and winds 
gave trouble, Hormos gradually developed into the principal harbour 
while on the other side Aila and Leuee Come became the haunts of 
smaller vessels. Strabo describes how merchandise landed here was 
carried by immense caravans to Petra and the Mediterranean.^ 

Not only was there a sea-route for trading with the East but 
there also appears to have been a land route as well. In the early 
days of the Roman empire, Commagene and Cappadocia were client 
states but under Vespasian these were incorporated in the Empire 
and control was thus established over the three crossings of the 
Euphrates at Commagene, Cappadocia and Zeugma, the last of which 
was the starting point for journeys into Mesopotamia through which 
several land caravans passed. The Euphrates valley was infested 
with fighting tribes and therefore the caravans made a northerly 
circuit through the desert through Carrhae and Resaina to Nisbis 
and Singara until they reached the Tigris valley near Nineveh and 
followed its course down to Ctesiphon. There were several variations 
to this trade route too from this point but they all met finally at 
Seleucia on the Tigris. Mr Charlesworth has well observed that 
*‘Here used to arrive at regular intervals large vessels from India 
laden with timber, sandalwood and teakwood and ebony, blackwood 
and ebony, which returned bearing in exchange the pearls of the 
Persian fisheries, the purples of the Mediterranean, wine and dates 
and slaves." From this port merchants, who had arrived from 
Bactria, invariably shipped for Petra and the ports of the West.’* 

Such was the course of the route which was followed till the 
days of Isidore, but after him a new route was discovered. Till 
Merv the old route was followed but after leaving it the merchants 
struck out for Bactra (Balkh), traversed through the mountainous 

* Periplus of the Erithryman Sea, pp. 1 35. 

* Mc’Crindle, op.ciu, pp. loi. In this connection see Charlesworth, Trade Routes 
and Commerce of the Roman Empire, pp. 58-64. (Cambridge, 1924), Warmington, The 
Commerce Between The Roman Empire and India, pp. I0I-2. 

* Ibid., Ancieni India as described by Ptofemy, pp. 12^21 ; Charlesworth, op. ciu, 
pp. IOI-2. 
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country of the Comedi, the lands of the Sacae, until they arrived at 
the “Stone Tower'*, identified with Tashkurgan in Sarikol overhang- 
ing the Upper Yarkhand river. From here to the east ran the road 
to China and Singfanu, and to the south-east lay the way to the 
Indus valley through Srinagar and Taxila and through the west the 
path was open to reach Europe through Samarkand down the Oxus 
valley. At Tashkurgan the merchants of China came with their 
silks, raw-silk and silk-yarn which they exchanged for precious 
stones, amber and coral from the merchants of Rome. A considerable 
quantity of these silks was also transported down the Ganges to 
Pa^liputra while some of it went down the Indus river to Barygaza 
(Broach) from where it was transferred to Rome by sea,^ 

3. Trade Routes in Gupta Times 
(rt) Land Routes. 

The contact between China and India was not only spiritual* 
owing to the Buddhist faith, but also commercial on account of the 
trade, especially in silks from the times of Pa Hien to the days of 
Dandin. It is interesting to know the trade routes through which 
this trade flowed for three centuries. 

The Chinese travellers, who visited India from the days of 
Candra Gupta II, appear to have followed in the tracks of the 
traders. Fa Hien, the first Chinese pilgrim to visit the Gupta 
empire, was living at Ch*ank-gan and started from that place 
westwards until he came to Yu-tcm (Khotan), whence he went to 
Tsze-hoh (?) across and through the Onion mountains until he 
reached, with his friends, the region near Dardu^ (Darada). Then 
he crossed the Indus, going south-west and came to Woo-Chang 
(Udayana-country now called Swat), which constitutes a portion of 
Central India, which was styled by the Chinese as the “ Middle 
Kingdom.” Thence he moved on to Gandhara (the region about 
Dheri and Banjour) and seven days from this place to the east 
brought him to Taksasila (Taxila). From Gandhara, going south- 
wards for four days he arrived at Purusapura (Peshawar), from 
where he left westwards, travelling sixteen yojana,% until he reached 
the city of Hedo (Hidda, west of Peshawar 5 miles south of 
Jalalabad), where he stayed for some time. Then crossing the 
Little Snowy Mountains (probably the Safeid Koh on the way to 

* McUrindle, The Commerce and Navigation of the Erithrytfoan Sea, pp. 102^4; also 
see pp. 96-97. 107-8. 
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the Kohat pass) to the south of the range, arrived at the kingdom 
of Lo-e (Rohi- Afghanistan— only a portion here being intended). After 
staying here for some time, he again crossed the Indus, moved into 
the Pe-t*oo country (Bhida — a portion of the Punjab) and from here 
travelling south-east came to Ma-faou’lo (Mathura) where he heard 
that “all south from this is named the Middle kingdom."' From 
here he proceeded south-east to Sankasya (Samkassam, a village 
45 miles north-west of Kanauj) whence he went to Kanauj, 6ravasti, 
Too-ivei (Tadwa — a village 9 miles to the west of Sahara-mahat), 

Kapilavastu, Vaisali and then to “the confluence of the five rivers* 

probably near Patna. Thence he travelled to Patna, Magadha, 
Rajagrha, Mount Grdhrakuta, Gaya and Mount Gurupada (7 miles 
south-east of Gaya). From here he returned to Pataliputra (Patna) 

“ keeping along the course of the Ganges and descending in the 

direction of the west, and going further west,*’ went to Varanasi 
(Benares), until, turning north-west from there he came to the king- 
dom of Kosambi (Kosam on the Jumna) about 30 miles from 
Allahabad.^ 

Now let us see how another prominent Chinese pilgrim. Yuan 
Chwang, followed in the footsteps of Fa Hien, two centuries later. 
Like Fa Hien travelling westwards, Yuan Chwang, after visiting 
several places, came to Samarkand, “a great commercial entrepot,*' 
whose inhabitants were “ skilful craftsmen, smart and energetic." 
Thence along the banks of the Oxus, he reached the countries of 
Tii-huo’lo (Tokhara), Ta-mi (Termed or Termez) until, coming to the 
“ south across the Oxus he arrived at the countries of Fo-ho 
(Balkh). Then going southwards from thence he came to Kie 
Ka-chih (Gachi and Gaz) and moving south-east from here ‘entered 
the lofty Great Snowy Mountains,’ in the midst of which was 
Fan-yen-na (Bamian). Trudging east from here he went to Ka-pi-shih 
(Kafiristan) and finally arrived at the frontiers of Yin-iu (India). 
From Kapis he passed on to Lan-Po (Lampa), Nagar, (Hidda) 
Kanto-lo (Gandhara) the capital of which was Purusapura. Then he 
travelled to Puskaravati (Hastanagar), Udyana (districts of Pangkara, 
Bijawar, Swat and Bunir) and Taksasila (Taxila) across the Indus. 
From here he moved to Kashmir, Rajapur, Takka, Mathura and 
Sthanvifivara. The other important cities which he visited were Sravasti, 
Kapilavastu, Ramagrama, Kufiinagara, Varan§,8i. From the neigh- 
bourhood of this city, following the course of the Ganges eastward, 


* Fa-Hien, op, ciU PP* I6-65. 

* lbid,t Some identify it with Kusia near Kurrah. 
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he passed on to Chan-chu (Gharipur) and crossing the Ganges, came 
to Fei'she’-li^iVaiskli). Thence across the Ganges he journeyed to 
Magadha and Nalanda.^ 

We may now attempt to ascertain the details of the route of 
the return journey of Yiian Chwang, after his sojourn in India. It 
may be recollected that this Chinese pilgrim was present at the great 
assembly at Prayaga. On the conclusion of the sixth quinquennial 
assembly there he informed Kumara Raja (Bhaskaravarman) that he 
intended to go by the “Northern Road*' and was then supplied with 
the necessary provisions.^ From Prayaga he went south-west 
through a great desert waste for seven days and arrived at the 
kingdom of Kausambi. From here he travelled north-west three 
yojanas until he came to the capital of the country of PHo-na-nu 
(Virasana) where he halted for two months, and then continued 
north-west for one month and some days until he reached the 
kingdom of Che^lun-fa (Jalandhara), the royal city of northern India. 
From here lie went in a westerly direction for about twenty days 
until he came to Sirfihapura and thence through mountain defiles 
after twenty days reached the country of Taksasild (Taxila) where 
he halted for seven days. After travelling from here for three days 
he reached the great river Sindhu.^ From here he passed through 
Kapisa, crossed all the precipices of the Tsting-Linf/^ traversed the 
valley of the Pamir and finally arrived at Khotan.^ From there 
through the country of Tukhaia and the Nime country “after various 
detours " he reached the borders of China, and at last went to Sha- 
chow.^ He had arrived in India in A. D. 630 and ultimately went 
to Khotan after a most adventurous journey of seventeen years. ^ 

From these accounts of two travellers, who visited India during 
the fourth and seventh centuries, it may be concluded that in 
this period people came from China to India westwards along what 
must have been the caravan routes and along the rivers : first, along 
the Oxus until they came to the Balk region and then they took 
again to the land route until in the east they reached Peshawar; 
secondly travelling further eastwards once more they followed the 
course of the Indus and then that of the Ganges in order to visit 
the whole of the Middle Kingdom.^ 

» Yuan Chwang, op, ciu, I, pp. 102-401 ; II pp. I-63 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, I, pp. 19-229. 

* Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, Lifcy p. 19a 

8 lbid,y pp, 190-91. 

* Ibid,% p. 209. 

‘ Ibid.^ pp. 2II-I2. 

^ Ibid,, p. 209. 

" Aurel Stein, Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan^ pp. 2, 64, 68, (1904). 
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(/)) The Water-Ways. 

After having stayed for some time in India, the Chinese 
travellers, merchants and pilgrims, returned generally by the sea-route, 
which can be noticed in the writings of these sojourners. Fa Hien, for 
instance, after resting at Pataliputra for a certain period “following 
the course of the Ganges and descending eastwards for eighteen 
yojanas'' reached Campa. Thence embarking in a “large merchant 
vessel*', he sailed away to the south west and after “fourteen days, 
sailing day and night, he came to the country of Sihhgala (Ceylon)." 
This was the beginning of winter and the winds at the time of 
sailing were favourable. Remaining there for two years, Fa Hien 
“took passage in a large merchantman, on board of which there 
were more than two hundred men, and to which was attached by a 
rope a smaller vessel, as a provision against damage or injury to 
the large one from the perils of the navigation," and proceeded east- 
wards. Sailing for ninety days, they came to the island of Java, 
whence again, embarking in another large merchantman, which had 
also on board “more than 200 men," carrying provision for fifty 
days, and after sailing night and day for twelve days, they at last 
reached the shores on the south of mount Lao, which is the Shan- 
tung promontory.^ Yuan Chwang also followed the same route. 
Following the track on the south bank of the Ganges, this traveller 
and his merchant friends came to Chan-po (Champa),'^ and he too 
followed in Fa Hien’s foot steps. 

That there were clearly-marked and well-known water-ways in 
the days of these Chinese travellers cannot be denied, for it can be 
proved from their own accounts. When Yuan Chwang, for example, 
proposed to Kumararaja (Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa) that he 
would like to return to China, the king replied : “ But I know not, 
if you prefer to go, by what route you propose to return ; if you 
select the Southern Sea route, then I will send some officials to 
accompany you."* From this reply it is evident that there existed 
what was known as the Southern Sea route by which sea-farers 
returned to China from India in the seventh century. 

We may now see whether I-Tsing followed this route when 
leaving for his own country. I-Tsing observes that “This is the 
place (Tamralipti) where we embark when returning to China, 

> Fa Hien, up. ciU p. HI. 

< Yiian Chwang, ciu, 11, p. I8i ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. oit., II, p* igi, 

« Shamans Hwui Li and Yen Tsung^ Lifo, p. I®. 
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Sailing from here two months in the south-east direction we come to 
Ka-Oh(f. By this time a ship from Bh5ga will have arrived there. This 
is generally in the first or second month of the year. But those who 
go to the Siihhala Island (Ceylon) must sail in the south-west direc- 
tion. They say that that island is 700 yojanas off. We stay in Ka-Cha 
till winter, then start on board a ship for the south, and we come 
after a month to the country of Malayu, which has now become 
Bhoga; there are many states (under it). The time of arrival is 
generally in the first or second month. We stay there till the 
middle of summer and we sail to the north ; in about a month we 
reach Kmang-fii (Ktoangiung,) The first half of the year will be 
passed by this time.” ^ B'rom this account it may be seen that 
I-Tsing evidently returned to China by the South-Sea route which 
Bhaskaravarman had pointed out to Yuan Chwang. There were 
specified halting stations during this long and perilous voyage and 
the period taken to stay at many of these stations was obviously 
circumscribed by the conditions of the trade winds, the nature of 
which must have been well-known to the mariners of those days. 
Nevertheless, the time taken to reach one of these places could not 
always be decided, for I-Tsing tells us that “ starting from P'an’yd 
we set sail in the direction of Champa with the view of reaching 
Bhoga after a long voyage.” “ This observation reveals the uncer- 
tainty with which sea-voyages were undertaken in the seventh 
century, especially from India to far-off countries like China. 

The Jaina Prakrta tales, which have been ascribed to the sixth 
century,^ at times throw some light on the maritime activities of 
the people of those days. Ifrequent mention is made of sea-men 
travelling in ships, which, owing to their association with merchants 
and their cargoes, must have been probably of considerable size. It 
is interesting to learn that voyages were made in these ships from 
India to Greater India, viz., the isles of Dantapura and Campa. 
But the most interesting reference to these travels is to a voyage of 
a certain merchant from Persia to a place called Bennayada, in a 
large ship with wares of conches, betel-nuts, sandal-wood, aloe, 
Bengal madder and similar products. We are informed that, when 
such a ship reached an island or some place, the goods were 
examined in order to see whether or not they were in order. We 

* I*Tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religiotif p. XXX-IV. 

2 Ibid, p. XXXVI. 

® Jacobi, Intr. to Hemancandra’s PariHs^parvad, p. VII. (Bib- Ind. ; and ed.) 
Also see 4* L. Alsdorf, A Specimeti of Archaic Jaina Mahdrdsfri, S. 0, S,, VIII, 
pt& 2 - 5 , p. 32 a 
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are told* of course, with reference to the locality, Bennayada, that 
when a ship from Persia reached that place, an Appraiser (SettM) 
was called by the ruler of the region and instructed to give the 
merchant concerned half of the goods. But, probably suspecting 
some foul play, the king ordered the goods to be weighed in his 
presence. The Appraiser weighed the goods in the bale and by 
means of weighing, kicking and piercing with an instrument for the 
purpose discovered inside the madder some precious wares which 
were thus smuggled. Thereupon the king, whose suspicions were 
confirmed, ordered the bales to be opened, and when they were 
thoroughly examined they found in several places gold, silver, gems, 
pearls, corals, and other valuables which were being smuggled. The 
merchant concerned was arrested and handed over to the city-guards 
with a view to standing his trial. ^ 

4. Trade Routes in Later Times 

In the seventh century A.D., the trade routes already referred to, 
apparently continued to survive because both I-Tsing and Dandin 
mention them, I-Tsing chose to arrive and depart by the sea-route 
alone. “On the eighth day in the second month in the fourth year 
of the Hsien Heng Period (A. D. 673) I arrived’', he says, “at 
Tamralipti, which is a port on the coast of Eastern India. In the 
fifth month I resumed my journey westwards (while) finding 
companions here and there.” ^ When he completed his stay in India 
he again sailed from the same port for he states that he “sailed 
from Tamralipti and arrived at Sribhoga.”® Dandin too refers to 
two notable towns of maritime activity, Tamralipti on the east and 
Valabhi on the west coasts,^ from where the sea-farers left for the 
islands of Campa, and Suvarnabhumi and for China itself. 

In the middle of the eighth century Haribhadra Suri throws 
considerable light on some of the trade-routes of his day.^ In his 
work Samardiccha Kaha he records how a caravan which left the 
town of Susarman in Bharatavarsa “started and left for Tamralipti in 
two months.”® With this caravan was a merchant named Dhana, 
who at Tamralipti sold the goods he had for sale, purchased goods 

^ Meyer, Hindu Tales, pp. 

* I-Tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, p. 2II. 

* Ibid., p. 185. 

* Dandin, Dasakumdracarita, pp. 173, 183. 

» For the date of Haribhadra Sun see P. O. C. I, p. CXXV, p. 197. 

® Haribhadra Suri, Samaraiccha KaM, p, LV, text, p. ch. IV, (Ed. Jacobi, 
Calcutta 1926). 
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for overseas trade and as his profit was less than he expected, he 
resolved to go beyond the seas. Then he took ship at Tamralipti 
and it sailed with a favourable wind and they soon landed 
in Katahadvipa/’^ and later reached Giristhala. ^ The port of 
Tamralipti was a port from where voyages were made to many 
foreign lands. Sanatkumara proposed to run away from Tamralipti, 
so he and Vasubhiiti embarked in a ship bound for Suvarnabhumi.® 
After two months they landed at Suvarnabhumi and then proceeded 
to Sripura.^ But while proceeding from Suvarnabhumi to Varavakula, 
his ship foundered and he hoisted a flag as a signal of ship- wreck. 
This was sighted by a ship sailing from Mahakataha to Malaya. 
He was taken on board the ship and after a time pushed over-board, 
but with the aid of a plank he drifted at last after five days to the 
coast of Malaya.^ 

The story of Dharaiia also provides some more information 
regarding some other ports of mercantile activity. Dharana, who 
had started from the port of Dantapura, fell into the hands of the 
wild Sabaras who captured him and took him to the temple of 
Candika. ® From this place, however, Dharana returned to Makandi 
which appears to have been a city situated on the banks of the 
Ganges.7 But from here Dharana, intent on acquiring still greater 
wealth, started again on an expedition with his wife and they soon 
arrived at Vaijayanti on the eastern coast ( puvvasamuddafadmnvittam 
Vejayahiim), But as they made little profit there, Dharana at this 
port sailed in a ship bound for China. After sailing for a few days 
a storm broke out and shattered the ship, but Dharana clung to a 
plank and drifted after a day to Suvarnadvipa.® Then he raised a 
flag again as a signal of ship-wreck, and this too was noticed by a 
merchant called Sudevana, who was sailing from China to Devapura. 
Dharana was rescued by this trader but they had hardly sailed five 
ydjanas when a female demon, the ruler of Suvarnadvipa, is said to 


* Haribhadra Suri, op, ciU, p. LV, text, ch. IV, pp, 204-5. 

* Ihid,, p. LVIII, text, ch. IV, p. 221. 

* Ihid,, p. LXVIII, text, Ch. V, p. 327. 

‘ Ihid. 

^ Ibid,, p. LXXI, text, Ch. V, p. 352. 

0 Ibid,, p. LXXXI, text, Ch. VI, p. 437. 

* Ibid,, p. LXXXII, text, Ch. VI, p. 443. The province of Makandi, according to 
the Mahdbhdrata was situated on the banks of the Ganges. We are told that ** the city 
of K^mpilya was situated within the province of Makandi on the banks of the Ganges 
filled with many towns and cities.’* MakObdrata, 1, 140, p. 413. (ed. Roy) I am indebted 
to my younger brother, Mr G. N. Saletore, M.A., for this reference, 

* Ibid, 
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have appeared in the air anJ claimed all the gold on board.^ Thence 
DharanA again came to Tamralipti. ^ 

The travels of Sena also furnish some more details regarding the 
trade-routes of this period. Sena is said to have sailed to Rajapura 
and soon after returned to Campa.* From this place without giving 
notice to any one, Sena and Santimati departed in the night and went 
to Campavasa. At this place one Sanudeva, a merchant of Rajapura 
who was on his way to Tamralipti, discovered and recognised prince 
Sena. ^ 

There was yet another town of nautical importance in the days 
of Haribhadra Suri. He tells us how Sarga was reborn in Tamralipti 
as Arunadeva, the son of a merchant, and Candra in Patalapatha as 
Deyini, the daughter of the trader Jasaditya. They became engaged 
to one another but before they were wedded, Arunadeva sailed for 
Mahaka^ha. The ship foundered but Arunadeva together with an- 
other person called Mahesvara, with the help of a plank saved them- 
selves and after some adventures reached Patalapatha.'* 

We may now attempt to identify some of the important ports 
referred to by Haribhadra Suri. Tamralipti has been identified with 
the modern Tamluk “ situated on a broad reach or bay of the 
Rupnarayan river, 12 miles above its junction with the Hugli."'® 
Katahadvipa is the famous Kadaram^, while Katah, Kadara or 
Kidara are all considered equivalents of Keddah situated in the 
western part of the Malaya Peninsula.® Suvarnadvipa has been 
identified with Malaya Peninsula and Malaya Archipelago,* 
Dantapura, the Dantaguda or Dantagula of the Buddhist chronicles, 

* Haribhadra Suri, op, cit, p. LXXXII, text, Ch. VI, p. 446. 

2 Ibid., p. LXXXVII, text, Ch. VI, p. 490. 

8 Ibid., p. XCI, text, Ch. VII, p. 520. 

* Ibid., p. XCII, text, Ch. VII, p. 534* 

^ Jbid., p. XCVIII, text, Ch. VTI, p. 585. It is worth noting here that in the Kaumu- 
dimahotsava a reference is made to .Katahanagara, Cf. Kaumudimahotsnva, p. 37. Owing 
to this allusion it has been suggested that this work was composed after Katah (Ked (d) 
ah) in the Malaya Peninsula became celebrated under the Sailendra emperors in the 8th 
century. Cf, J. A. H, R. S., XI, p. 67. 

® Cunningham, Geography of Ancient India, p. 504 (1924). 

‘ Travancore Arch, Series, III, (1922), v. 72, pp. 120; Madras Review, August, 1902; 
/. I. H,, II p. 347. The Tiruvalanga4u plates of RIjendra C5la (A. D. 1017-8) relate 
how ** having conquered Kataha with (the help of) his valiant forces that had crossed 
the ocean (and) having made all kings this king (Rajendra Cola) protected the whole 
earth for a long time.'' S, L L, III, Pt III, v. 123, p. 383. 

* Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, p. 172. 

* Ibid., 11. p. 
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was the capital of Kalinga on the Godavari.^ Makandi must have 
been a city on the banks of the Ganges. In the KatMmritasdgara 
we are told how “ on the banks of the Ganges there is a city 
named Makandika/’- which may be identified with the Makandi of 
the Saniaraiccha Kahd. Rajapura has been identified with the 
capital of southern Campa,® while Sripura is probably to be iden- 
tified with ^ri Vijaya. “ The identification of Sri Vijaya ", remarks 
Dr R. C. Majumdar “must remain for the present an open question, 
but we can safely regard the kingdom as comprising the south- 
eastern part of Sumatra and some of the neighbouring islands."* 
But Campa itself has been identified with the eastern portion of the 
Indo-China peninsula and “ roughly corresponded to the present 
province of Annan (excluding Tonkin and French Cochin China) 
with the exception of three districts, Than hoa, Nghe An and Ha 
Tinh. It was situated between 18° and 10° of N. Latitude."'* 
Patalapatha could have been no other than the famous Pataliputra. 
But it is not easy to identify the town of Vaijayanti which is 
clearly stated to have been on the eastern coast. Perhaps the 
Jainas alluded to Jayantipura when they referred to Vaijayanti. 
According to Ksetravidhdmdtya, as has been already pointed out, 
Jayantipura was one of the names of Kalinganagara and Jayantipura, 
according to Mr Ramamurti, may be the same as Jantavura, the 
capital of Kamarnava I, the Cdda-Ganga king.® While Jayantipura 
and Vaijayantipura (Banavasi, the capital of the Kadambas)^ wore 
interchangeable names, it is not impossible that the same might 
have been done by the Jainas as regards Jayantipura or Kalinga- 
nagara or Jayantavura of the eastern coast.® 

5. Commerce and Coinage 

The most important concern of these guilds was money. But 
according to Fa Hien, during the reign of Candra Gupta II, 
currency appears to have been non existent in the Gupta empire for 
ha states that “In buying and selling commodities they use 

^ Cunningham, op. ciu, p. 517 (ed. 1871) p. 6I2 (1924 ed.) 

* Somadeva, KathUsariisilgara, II, Bk. Ill, Ch. XXV, p. 4. (Tawney) 

* Majumdar, Camps, p. 107, (1927). 

* Ibid.,Sumrnadvlpa, I, p. I2I, also see pp. 209-27. (1938). 

^ Majumdar. Champa, p. 7. 

® Ramamurti, E, L, IV, p. 188; H. C. Ray, D. //. N. /., I, p. 453, note I. 

* On the antiquity of Vaijayanti see J. B. B. R. A. S., XII, p. 315, Ibid, XI, p. 250, 

p. 250; Buhler’s remarks on this town in his introduction to VikramSfi- 
kadevacarUat p. 34 ; Burgess and Indraji, The Cave Temples of Western India, p. 28, note, 

* 1 am thankful to my elder brother Dr B. A* Saletore for this suggestion. 
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cowries."^ The enthusiastic Chinese pilgrim was evidently unaware 
that the Gupta emperors from the reign of Samudra Gupta onwards 
if not earlier had a system of currency. Coins of his father Candra 
Gupta I are known, but it has been doubted whether they were ever 
issued by him, for instead of being of the Later Kusana type, they 
are of the Samudra Gupta type^ which itself is an imitation of the 
Later Kusana type.* Commenting on them Mr John Allan observes 
that “The variations of four to six grains in well-preserved speci- 
mens of the same type of Samudra Gupta s coins may be due to 
variations of the standard in different districts, but it probably 
shows that little effort was made to strike the coins accurately 
on a particular standard, and that they were considered rather 
as medals than coins. This standard may be defined as of about 
121 grains.”^ If this was really the case, then common transactions 
must have been carried on by means of barter and exchange of 
cowries as the Chinese traveller Fa Hien records, but there is 
epigraphic evidence to prove that coins were the medium of 
exchange for transactions like the sale and purchase of land or the 
granting of a fund during Samudra Gupta’s reign. 

It must, however, be remembered that the predecessors of the 
Guptas, the later great Kusanas, had a currency which was 
constituted chiefly of impure gold. Its characteristics, nevertheless, 
were imitated by Samudra Gupta, ^ who issued coins of various 
designs like the standard, archer, battle-axe, Kdca, tiger, lyrist and 
Qsvamedha types,* 

The standard type of gold coin of Samudra Gupta bears 
impressions on both sides. On the obverse is the image of the king 
standing, nimbate, vrearing a close-fitting cap, coat and trousers, 
ear-rings and necklace holding in his left hand a standard bound 
with a fillet, while with his right he drops incense. On the left 
behind the altar is a standard bound with a fillet and surmounted by 
a Garuda looking in front. Beneath the king s arms are the words 

‘ Fa Hien, Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms^ p. 43 (Legge). 

2 Allan, Catalogue, pi Ixv. 

® Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, Pl* 2-12, and pi ix. 

* Allan, op» cit, p. cxxxil Dr. Bhandarkar states that “We have two types of Gupta 
gold coins one of which conforms to the weight of the Roman dinarius standard and 
the other to that of Manuks sttvarna** Bhandarkar, Lectures on Indian Numismatics, 
p. 183 (1921). 

* Allan, op. cit., pp. Ixv-vL On the absence of gold coins of genuine India type 
prior to the Gupta period, see D. R. Bhandarkar, op. at., pp. 19, 94-95. 

^ Cf. J. A. S. B., X, pp. 174-77 ; also see Ibid., 63, no. 4, pp. 167-68 (i894)< 
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Samudra or Samudra GujUa, while surrounding the king's figure is 
the legend : Samara-sata-ciiata’vijaijo-jitaripiir - ajild-divavi jayaii — 

the unconquered one, whose victories extend over a century of battles, 
having conquered his enemies, wins heaven." On the reverse is 
seated on the throne the goddess Laksmi facing, nimbate, wearing 
a loose robe, a necklace and armlets. She holds a fillet in her 
outstretched right hand, and the cornucopia in her left arm, her 
feet resting on a lotus while there are traces of the back of a 
throne on the right in most specimens. The legend on the right is 
— PardkramaJi} The variations in the other varieties of the standard 
type of coin are not great. 

The other types of Samudra Gupta’s coins have more or less 
similar characteristics. In the archer type, on the obverse, is the 
legend : “ Having conquered the earth, the invincible one wins 
heaven by good deeds {aprafiratho vijitya ksitirp sacaritair — divaip 
Jayati)^ while on the reverse appears the epithet apratirathoh^ The 
battle-axe type coins have on the obverse the legend: “Wielding the 
axe of Krtonta^ the unconquered conqueror of unconquered kings 
is victorious (KrtahfojyjrQsur^jayaiyojitardjaJetajitoh) ; while the 
reverse shows Krtdhtaparasuh.^ In the Mathura stone inscription of 
Candra Gupta II, Samudra Gupta is called Apratiratha, as well as 
Krtdhta parasuhA In this type of coin the king is portrayed in the 
same dress, holding a battle-axe (parasu) in his left hand, while his 
right hand rests on his lap. On the left is a boy or a dwarf behind 
whom can be noticed a crescent-crowned standard. ® In the Kaca-type, 
the king dressed as before, holds a standard surmounted by a wheel 
(cakra) in his left hand and with his right hand sprinkles incense on 
an altar. The legends on the obverse and reverse are : “ Kaca having 
conquered the earth, wins heaven by the highest works {Kaco-gdrp- 
avijitya-divarpdcarmabhir =■ uttaimir^ jayaii) and Sarvardjocchettd.^ In 
the tiger type, the king tramples on a tiger, which falls backward 
as he shoots it with a bow in his right hand, while with his left 
hand he draws his bow back behind his ear. The reverse shows the 
goddess Ganga standing on a niakara, nude to the waist, holding a 
lotus in her left hand while her right hand is outstretched and 
empty. The legends are Vydyhrapardkramah and Rdjd SarnydraguptaliJ 

1 Allan, op* ciu^ p. i. 

* Ibid*f pp, 6-7. 

* Ihid.i P* 12. 

* Fleet, op* ciU, (4) p. 26. 

® Allan, op* ciUi p. 12* 

® lbid *9 p. 15. 

7 Ibid*f p* 17. 
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The lyrist type displays the king seated, as in previous cases, on a 
high-backed couch, playing on the vtrid lying on his knees, while 
beneath the couch is a foot-stool, inscribed si. The inscriptions are 
Mahdrdjdcihirdja Srt Samadraguplah and only Samiidraguptoh.^ 

Samudra Gupta appears to have struck medallions to commem- 
orate his father's marriage with Kumaradevi, the Licchavi princess, 
and the performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice. In the former, 
Candra Gupta I, wearing the typical Gupta royal dress seen on 
Samudra Gupta’s coins, appears to offer what is evidently a ring to 
his wife Kumara devi, who wears a loose robe, the usual ornaments 
and the tight-fitting head dress. On the reverse can be seen the 
seated Laksmi. ^ On the asvamedha type is a horse standing to the 
proper left, before a sacrificial post (tjupa) from which pennons fly 
over its back. On some specimens there is also a low pedestal. On 
the reverse is the image of the chief queen Mahi§t (Maliddeit 
Dattadevi?)^ wearing a loose robe and jewellery, holding a chowrie 
in her right hand, while she has let down her left hand. On her 
left is a sacrificial spear bound with a fillet. Around her feet is a 
chain (?) extending round the spear, and some specimens of a gourd at 
her feet. The legends are: “The king of kings, of irresistible prowess, 
having protected the earth wins heaven. — (Edjddhirdjafi pr/hvitn 
avitvd divuTfi jat/aty^apraliidryaiiryah) ” and Asvamedhapardkrainah} 
The Allahabad prasaslt of Samudra Gupta alludes to his giving 
away gold coins in the expression suvar^a ddne, in which he is 
recorded to have outshone Prfhu, Raghava and other kings.^ Such 
an occasion could only have been the performance of the AsvamedJta 
which is referred to in the Udayagiri cave inscription of his son 
Candra Gupta II. It records that Samudra Gupta was “the giver of 
many millions of lawfully acquired cows and gold ; who was the 
restorer of the asvamedha sacrifice that had long been held in 
abeyance.”^ This title of Asvamedhd-kortuh may be compared with 
that of Asvamedha pardkramalj. appearing on his coins. 

His son Candra Gupta II carried on the policy of his father 
of issuing coins like the archer, couch, parasol (cchattra) and lion- 

^ Allan, op. cii.y p. 18. 

^ Ibid.f p. l8. 

« Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (4), p. 27. 

^ Allan op. cit, p. 21. Mr. Allan suggests another reading for the word avitvS^ 

P* cxi. The restored legend of this coin is read thm^mvamjamadhah 
r^ndhirUjah prihviift Jayaiya ; J. A. S. JB.: X, N. S XXIII. pp. 255-56. 

^ Fleet, op. cit., (2), p. 20 . 

« JHd., (4), p. 28: hiranya^kd\i praddsya asvamUk adhfUur 
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slayer types, which, however, show some variations. In the archer 
type coins, which picture the king standing on the obverse and Lak^mf 
seated on the reverse, the legends are Deva Sri Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Sri Cahdracjuplah and Sri Vikram<ih} In the Sahci stone inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 412-13 he is styled as Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Cahdra 
Gupiasya Devardja Hi priyandr[i\ In the couch type, the king, 
wearing a waist-cloth and jewels, is seated, his head turned leftwards, 
on a high-backed couch, holding a flower in his uplifted right hand and 
resting his left hand on the edge of the couch. This type of coin too 
has some typical legends,^ On the cchatfra design coins the king stands 
to the left, nimbate, casting incense on an altar to the left with his 
right hand, while resting his left hand on his sword-hilt. Behind him 
is a dwarf-attendant holding a parasol (cchaitra) over him. The 
epithet of Vikramah is here enlarged into Vikramdditj/ah^ Another kind 
of this cchatfra coin has the legend of ksiiirii avajiyta sucaritair-divarji 
jayati V ikramddiiyaly , which is an imitation of his father’s legend 
on his archer type of coins*. In the lion-slayer type, which may be 
compared with his father s tiger-type coins^, the king, wearing a 
waist-cloth with a sash floating behind him, an ornamented head- 
dress and ornaments, shoots with a bow a lion (?) which falls 
backwards and he tramples it with one foot. It bears the legends: 
“The moon among kings, brave as a lion, whose fame is far-spread, 
invincible on earth, conquers heaven*’ — (narehdra candra^li) pratliita 
divayi jayatyajeyo bhuvi simhavikraniah and Siinhavikramalf* On some of 
these coins the lion retreats with its head turned back, while the king 
is shooting, and these bear the legend ; Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Cahdra 
Guptali^. This very expression can be seen in his Mathura stone 
inscription.^® On his horseman type coins, the king rides on a fully 
caparisoned horse, with a similar dress, having in some specimens 
a bow or a sword, in his left hand or side. The legends appearing are 
Paraniabhdgavafa Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Cahdra Gupta^y and Ajitavikra^ 
mahP The former legend can also be seen in his Udayagiri cave 
inscription.^® 

» Allan, p. 24 ; /• '5- N. S., XXIX, (1933) PP* n-H; Ibid., 63. Pt. I, 

no. 4, p. 168. 

» Fleet, op. cit., (5), p. 32. 

8 Allan, op. ciu, p. 33. 

♦ Ibid., p. 34 ; /. A. S. B., 63, Part I, (1894), PP- 168-69. , ^ 

8 Ibid., p. 35, C/., legend on Samudra Gupta's archer type coins./. N. S. /., Ill, Pt, 

n, p. 83 . 

8 Ibid., p. 6. 

* Cf. Ibid., p. 17. 

8 Ibid., p. 38. 

8 IMd., p. 44- 

Fleet, op. du, (4), p. 27» U* 

Allan, op. oiU, p. 45. 
w Fleet, op. cit., (4), p. aj. 
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He issued some coins of silver and copper, the former evidently 
for circulation in the western provinces, while the latter might have 
been issued for general use throughout the empire. The silver 
coins bear the stamp of his bust, as on the K§atrapa coins, with 
traces of Greek letters on the obverse, while the reverse shows 
the Garuda standing, face in front, with out-spread wings. They 
bear the legend : Pammabhdgavaia MahdrCijCtdhirdja Srt Cahdragupia 
Vikraiiiddilyah Sri Gaptakulasya Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Cahdragupia 
Vikrauutsga,^ Likewise the copper coins bear the impressions of his 
bust in various poses. He is shown wearing a necklace, ear-rings, 
holding a flower in his uplifted right hand or standing with his left 
hand behind on his waist, his right hand outstretched possibly 
casting incense on an altar or, as in the preceding cases, with his 
left arm folded on his breast. In all these cases may be observed 
the image of Garuda on the obverse with the legend — Sri Cahdra- 
gupiah or Cahdraguptah, Sometimes instead of the Garuda there 
appears the flower-vase (kalaki) with flowers which hang down on 
the sides of the kalasa^ which in exactly the same style can be 
seen for example in the ^iva temple at Bhumara.® 

His son and successor Kumara Gupta I continued to issue coins 
of the archer, swordsman, asvamedita, horseman, lion-slayer, tiger 
slayer, peacock, pratdpa and elephant-rider types. Of these the last 
three may be said to be innovations, while in the other cases there 
was no substantial change in the impressions. On the archer types 
the legends on the obverse were: vijiidvanir-avanipatih Kanidragupto 
divayi jayall Jayali imliltalain, KumdragiipiaJi, Parama-rdjddhirdja 
Sri Kunidragaptah, Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Kamdraguplah and on the 
reverse, Sri Maheiidrah,* On the swordsman type appears the : Gdrii 
avajiiya sucaritaify Kumdraguplo divarp jayati and Sri Kumdragaptafy ; 
on the Asvamedha type : Asoaimdhatnahehdrali, on the horseman type 
prthvitalaip . . . divarn jayaty’-ajitafi and Ajitaimhehdrah in some and 
kqiiipaiir ajito vijayl nmhehdrasimho divarp jayati , Gupta kulavyomasasi 
jayatyajeyo ajitamahehdrah in others. On the lion-slayer type the 
leg^ds vary, while the obverse reveals: Sdk§dd-iva Narasimho siinha 
Mahehdro jayaty-aniharn^ K§itipatir ajitamaheiidrah Kmndragupto divarp 

^ Allan, op. ciL, pp. 49-5 1. For details regarding the Garu 4 a type of coins of 
Candra Gupta II, sec /. A. S. 5 ., N. S., XIX, p. 57 * 

^ Ihid.^ pp. 52-60. The copper karsapana was the standard mony from slightly 
before the rise of the Mauryas to at least the beginning of the Gupta supremacy, 
ie., for upward of 600 years. C/. Bhandarkar, Lectures on Ancient Indian Numis- 
matics, p. 88. 

• Af. A. 5 . /., no. 16., pi V (a). 

< ^llan, Of. ciu, pp. 61-63 » also sec/. A. S. B., 63, Pt. I, p. 169, (1894). 
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jayali^ Kumdragupfo vijayl simhamahehdro divarti jayati^ Kumdragupto 
yudhi simhavikramah, while the reverse shows either Mahendrasimhoh 
or Simhaniaheiidrah, On the tiger-slayer type appears Srlmdn Vydghra 
balapardkkramah and Kumdraguptddhirdjd,^ 

The peculiar types are the peacock, prafdpa and the elephant- 
rider coins. The first has on the obverse the king, nimbate, standing 
to the left, with waist-cloth of long sashes, wearing jewellery, 
feeding a peacock from a bunch of fruits held in his right hand, 
with his left drawn behind him. The reverse shows Kartikeya nimbate, 
riding on his peacock Paravani, holding a spear in his left hand 
over his shoulder (kaktidhara) with his right hand sprinkling incense 
on an altar to the right. The peacock stands on a kind of platform 
with the legends: Jayafi srahJntmnu gnnardki . . . MaheiidrakumCtrah 
and Mahehdrakumdrah.'^ In the prn/dpa type are three figures: in 
the centre is a male wearing long loose robe, with arms on breast, 
while on his left and right are two female figures, wearing loose 
robes, the one to his left has a helmet with a shield on her left 
arm, while the one to the right holds out her right hand and rests 
her left hand on her hip. Both appear to address him. The goddess 
Laksmi appears on the reverse. The legends are Kumdragiipfah and Sri 
prafdpolp In the elephant-rider type, the king, holding a goad in his 
right hand, is riding an elephant and behind him is an attendant 
holding a parasol (cchatiro) over him. The reverse shows the usual 
Laksmi. None of these titles is visible on any of his extant epigraphs. 
Most of these gold coins have a standard weight of about 126 grains 
current in the reign of Oandra Gupta II.*^ 

Like his father again Kumara Gupta I issued silver coins not 
only for his western but also for his central provinces. His bust and 
the facing Garuda, with the legend Paramabhdgavatn Mcdulrdjadhirdja 
Sri Kumdragupia Mahehdrddityoh, can be seen on liis silver coins 
current in his western provinces.^ His coins of the Central Provinces 
have, instead of the Garuda, a peacock facing with the head turned 
to the left, wings and tail outspread, bearing the words: VijHdvanir- 
m:anipaii{h) Kumdragupfo divamjayoti. His silver-plated coins, of 
the Valabhi fabric, have on the reverse- Pararnabhdgavata Rdjddhirdja 
Sri Kumdragupta Mahmdrddityah.^ It is interesting to note that in 
his Ga^hwa stone inscription dated A. D, 417-18, Bilsad stone pillar 

' Allan, op, ciUt pp. 61-83 ; also see /. A. S. i 5 ., Pt I, no. 4, p, 169. 

* J. A. S. B., 63, Pt. 1, no. 4, p. 17s. 

* Allan, op, ciUt p« cxxxiii. 

* pp. 89-106, also see J, A, S. B, N. S. XX 1 X» ( 1933 ), pp. II-I3. 

» im., pp. 107-n, Cf.J. N. S. Ill, Pt. II, pp. 85-86. 
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inscription of A. D. 415-16, ' and the Mankuwar stone image 
inscription issued in A.D. 448-49, occur his titles of Paramabhdgavata 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Kumdragupiah,^ Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Kumdra- 
guptah and Mahdrdja Sri Kumdraguptah} As in the reign of Candra 
Gupta II, Kumara Gupta's Gadhwa stone inscription refers to an 
endowment of twelve dhidras,^ which were evidently gold coins, 
being the equivalents of the Indian suvarna.^ 

His copper coins are after those of his father, with the impres- 
sions of his bust and of Garuda, having his name Kamdragupiah, 

With the demise of Skanda Gupta'the continuity of Gupta coinage 
may be said to have ended. He issued gold coins of the archer, 
Laksml and king types. The former were of a standard of 132 
grains having his figures with the bow and the goddess on either 

side with the legends : jayafi mahltalam mdhnim and Sri Skanda- 

guptah, while his later heavy standard 146*4 grain coins, have the 
expressions jayati divam Sri Kraniddifyah and only Kramadiiyah.^ In 
his king and Laksml types on the obverse the king stands with the 
bow while to his right is Laksmi, (his queen?) whose image also 
can be seen on the reverse as wellJ His Sahci stone inscription 
dated A. D. 450-51, refers to the granting of certain dindras, the 
interest on which was to be utilised for feeding a bhiksu and for 
lighting three lamps before the Buddha.® 

His silver coins, current in his western provinces, were of the 
Garuda, bull, altar and Kramadiiyah types, while those current 
in his central provinces were generally of the peacock stamp.^ The 
former bore the legend Paramabhdgavata Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Skanda- 
gupia Kramddilyah on the Garuda,^® and Kramaditya and Parama- 
bhdgavata, Sri Vikramddiiya, Sri Vikramddityoh Skandaguptah on the 
altar types.^^ The silver coins of his central provinces have the 

^ Allan, op. ciU, pp. III-I2. 

* Fleet, op. cit., (8), p. 40, (9) p. 41. 

» Ibid., (10), p. 43 ; (II) P- 47 - 

* Ibid., (9), p. 41. 

* Allan, op. cit., pp. cxxiv-v. 

* Ibid., pp. II4-15, II7-19 ; also see/. A, S. B . ; (N. 5 .) XIX, p. 58. 

’ Ibid., pp. 116-17. Vincent Smith called this type “ King and Queen Type ” whereon 
the name “Skanda is placed vertically between the king’s head and the Garuda, the 
first letter sa S being deficient.” He thought that the letters priyd may be doubtfully 
read as the concluding element of the queen’s name. Cf.,J. i 4 .S. B., 65, Pt. I, no. 4, p. 170. 

* Fleet, op. ciu, (62), p. 262. 

* /. A. S. B., Pt. I, p. 175* 

»« Allan, op. cit., pp. H9-22 ; also see/. A. S. B., N, S. XIX, p. 57 * 

Ibid., pp. 122-24. 
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legend V ijitdvanir == avanipatir » jayati divani SkahdaguptOyary}^ af ter 
his father Kumara Gupta Is coins of this region^ 

The history of Gupta coinage after Skanda Gupta becomes 
spasmodic, although the imperial tradition of design and symbolism 
appear to have continued. His son and successor Pura Gupta issued 
a few gold coins and in fact only one coin with his name is extant.^ 
Some scholars therefore presume that he possibly reigned only for a short 
time, at the most for one or two years. There is no evidence to prove 
that Pura Gupta is identical with PrakMaditya. Of his son Nara- 
siihha Gupta, who followed him, twelve gold coins have been found, 
but they are all of the archer type: some of the standard type, and 
others of a very crude fabric without the obverse marginal legends 
issued probably in times of danger and difficulty \ His coins have 
an average standard of 146*5 and 146 grains'^. The larger number of 
his coins also suggests that he probably ruled for a larger period than 
his father, namely five or six years. If Pura Gupta died in A. D. 467-68, 
then Narasimha Gupta {Bahiditya) must have ruled from A. D. 468-69 
to A. D. 472-73, for we know that his son Kumara Gupta II was on the 
throne in this year. This king too, like his forefathers issued only 
archer type coins, adopted the title of Kramdlitya of his great 
grand father and like his father had two types of coins, some of the 
standard type and others of a cruder fabric^*. 

To the chronological difficulties following the death of Kumara 
Gupta II are added the paucity of Gupta coins of Budha Gupta, who 
ruled in northern Bengal and Malwa between A. D. 483-95. Of the 
G. E. 163-75 only one silver coin is extant,*^ while none has yet been 
discovered of his successor Bhanu Gupta, who succeeded him in 
Eastern India. Until the late discovery of the Nalanda seal, it was 
presumed that Kumara Gupta II was succeeded by Budha Gupta 
and that the former had evidently no children. But the Nalanda 
seal has made it necessary to make some alterations in early Gupta 
history. As stated earlier, I was inclined to doubt the identification 
that the Visnu Gupta of the Kalighat hoard of coins was apparently 

‘ Allan, op, ciUf pp. 129-33. 

2 Ibid., pp. 107-10. 

» Ibid,, pp. 134-35. 

^ Ibid., pp. 137-39. 

® 3 id., cxxxiv. 

* Ibid., 140-43. Probably the crudely made Garutja (new) type— with the letters 
Sri Ku above which is a Garuda standing, on the obverse, while the reverse shows a 
Lak§hini - are to be attributed to Kumara Gupta II rather than to Kumara Gupta I as 
Smifii supposed. Cf. J. A. S, B., 63, pt. I, p. 174. 

« Allan, op. cit., p. 153. 
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the -Yisnu Gupta of the Later Gupta dynasty,^ who, as we are 
aware, ascended the throne in A. D. 706 and reigned at least 
according to the Mangraon inscription, for seventeen years. ^ But 
the recently discovered Nalanda seal compels one to reject this 
identification, because it reveals to us that Narasirnha Gupta’s son 
Kumara Gupta II had a son known as Visnu Gupta. ^ Narasimha 
Gupta and Kumara Gupta mentioned in this seal can only be 
identified with their namesakes referred to in the Sarnath inscriptions, 
one of which, pertaining to the reign of Budha Gupta, furnishes us 
with a date of A. D. 473-74 for Kumara Gupta IT. ^ It may 
therefore be concluded that the Visnu Gupta of the Nalanda Seal 
inscription was in all likelihood no other than the son of Kumara 
Gupta II alluded to in the Sarnath inscription. I had stated earlier 
that Kumara Gupta II was probably succeeded by Budha Gupta, “ 
in view of the then existing existence, but the discovery of this seal 
necessitates us to modify some of the statements made already. I 
had observed that Pura Gupta, Narasihiha Gupta, and Kumara 
Gupta II were to be assigned to a period within G. E. 148, (Skanda 
Gupta’s last known date, and G. E. 157, the first known year of 
Budha Guptas reign. ^ The Nalanda seal now obliges us to include 
the reign of Visnu Gupta within this period of nearly nine years, 
during which we know for certain that Kumara Gupta II was 
reigning in A. D. 473-74. Of course the Nalanda seal now raises 
several important issues 7 but it suggests that Kumara Gupta II 
was obviously succeeded by Visnu Gupta I, who was known as 
MaJidrdjddhiruja and had obviously issued the coins stamped with his 
name in the Kalighat hoard. 

Several coins have been found bearing the names of some of 
the rulers of Eastern India who must have followed Bhanu Gupta. 
Among these were Candra Gupta III, Dvadasaditya, Visnu Gupta 
Candraditya, Ghatotkaca Gupta, Samacara Narendraditya,® Jaya Gupta, 
Virasena Kramaditya, who might have been real Gupta kings with 

* C/., Ch. 1 , ante, pp. 88-89. 

2 Altekar,/. AT. S. Ill, Pt. I, pp. 57 - 59 . 

8 Ibid., Pt. II, p. icy 4 . 

* A, S. /. R,, 1914-15, p. 126. 

^ C/., Ante Ch. L, p. 41. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 

^ I intend diseasing these issues in a separate paper. 

^ On the identification of Narendrtditya with Samficaradeva, see N. K. BhattasaU, 

XVIII, no. II pp. 74-86, also his paper — AiiHbtdwn of Imitation Gupta Coins, f A*S*B*, 
N. 5 ., XXI pp. 1-6 ; also see Ibid*, XIX pp. 54-57 for details on Samdearadeva’s 
type of coin. 
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the typical Aditya title. There were others also who went by the 
names of Samaoara, Jaya Prakandayasa and Hari Gupta, ^ who 
might or might not have belonged to the family of the Later 
Guptas,^ but their identification is still an unsettled problem. 

It is interesting to know what was the medium of exchange 
in the days of Yuan Chwang. He relates that “ rare precious 
substances of various kinds from the sea-ports (lit. sea bays) are 
bartered for merchandise. But in the commerce of the country gold 
and silver coins, cowries and small pearls are the media of 
exchange.” It is worth recollecting here that a Gupta emperor 
named Vainya Gupta issued some gold coins one of which is now 
extant, ^ but his identification with the Tathagata Gupta mentioned 
by Yuan Chwang is still an open question and has been discussed 
already. ^ 


G. Symbolism of the Coins 

Several of the coins, which have been described till now in some 
detail, represent the various activities of the reigning king in impress- 
ive symbolism. The first two rulers of the Gupta dynasty evidently 
did not issue any coins, but on those attributed to the third monarch 
the emperor Candra Gupta I, and his son and successor Samudra 
Gupta, the sovereign and his consort, the empress are seen. On the 
lyrist coins of Samudra Gupta he is represented as playing on the 
lyre {vly},a) which lies on his knees while he is seated on a couch and 
rests his legs on a foot-stool.^** With such types can be compared the 
couch-coins of Candra Gupta II whereon he is depicted as sitting 
likewise, but he is only holding a flower in his uplifted right hand, 
while resting his left hand on the edge of a couch.’' The emperor 
Samudra Gupta is shown, on his tiger type coins, as slaying a tiger, 
a symbol which reminds us of Sala killing s similar animal in early 
Hoysaja history.® His performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice is 
symbolised by the engraving of a horse which is led to the altar 
before a sacrificial post {yapaX On the coins of his son, Candra 


^ Allan, op. ciUt pp. 149-52. 

* Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 248. 

® Yuan Chwing, Travels in India, I, p. 178; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciu, I, pp. 89-90. 

* Allan, Catalogue, nos. 588-90 ; p. 144 ; V. A. Smith, /. R. A, S., 1889, p, 82 ; /• H. Q., 
IX, p. 784 ; I. C, V, p. 301. 

* C/., ant© Ch. I. p. 47. 

* Allan, op* cU*, p. 

* IHd^, p. 33 . 

« E* C., V, Bl. I71, p. too. 
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Gupta II, in those of the archer, couch, parasol {chhalra\ lion-slayer, 
and horseman types, he is portrayed as wielding the bow, resting on 
a couch, enjoying the glory of sovereignty under a parasol, the 
symbol of supremacy, slaughtering a lion, and riding on a horse. On 
the horseman coins of Kumara Gupta I, he appears as riding on a 
horse, holding a bow either in his right or left hand with its string 
outwards and without a sash.^ This ruler also issued some other 
types of currency like those of the peacock, pratdpa and elephant- 
rider coins. In the first type the monarch feeds a peacock, the vdhana 
of Kartikeya, in the second, a male figure appears in the centre with 
two female figures on either side,^ while in the third, he rides in the 
centre on an elephant with a goad in his right hand while an atten- 
dant holds the State umbrella over him. 


^ Allan, op, ciu P« 73* 

^ Does this type of coin represent the king with his queens ? In that case it is 
known that Kum&ra Gupta I had a wife named Ananta Devi but had he another 
queen ? This problem cannot be solved at present. 
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The Fine Arts 

I. Introduction 

The common people, the nobility and the royalty, whose ways of 
life have been noticed already, cultivated, patronised and fostered 
several of the fine arts which have distinguished the age of the 
Guptas as an era of culture in Indian history. The people of this 
period, especially the nobles and the rulers, paid particular attention 
to costume, while the young ladies seem to have taken particular 
care about their make-up and toilet. The manufacture of ornaments, 
which appear to have been a necessity in those days, developed into 
a speciality. Personal decoration may be said to have been only a 
preliminary stage in the development of the fine arts in the 
Gupta age. Architecture being encouraged and sculpture fostered, 
elaborate temples came into existence to serve as models which 
continued to survive as a style till the eleventh century as far as 
Orissa. As the art of letters flourished, composers and playwrights 
made this period almost the golden era of Sanskrit literature. As a 
consequence of the cultivation of the drama, there sprang into 
existence the theatre wherein plays were enacted although the names 
of actors, among whom some notable exponents must have existed, 
are unfortunately forgotten. Music, as an accompaniment of the 
drama, was practised by the common as well as the rich people, 
and dancing, which was always an accompaniment of song in those 
times, became a fashionable art with the courtesans as well as the 
courtiers. We may therefore fully agree with the statement that 
“the Gupta period is in the annals of classical India almost what 
the Periclean age is in the history of Greece”,^ and it may be 
added what the Elizabethan and Stuart periods were in the pages of 
English history. ^ What the era of Augustus was to the Roman 
Empire, what the period of Taitsung was to the history of China, 
what the days of Louis XIV were to the annals of France, the Age 
of the Guptas may be said to have been to the heritage of India, 
This age may be compared in Indian history itself to the Sangam 
Age of Tamil literature, to the period of the great Moghuls in 


50 


1 Barnett,/* R, A S*, 1917, p* 417. 

* Smith, The Early History of Indian p. 332, (4th ed.) 
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medieval India, and to the splendours of Vijayanagara in the 
chronicles of the Daksinapatha. It may therefore be stated without 
exaggeration that the Age of the Guptas was in several respects the 
golden ago of Indian history. 

1. Fine Arts in FrO' Gupta times 

Kautalya, in an interesting passage, reveals what he meant by 
fine arts and their patronage in his day. He observes that “Those 
who teach prostitutes, female slaves and actresses, arts such as 
singing, playing on musical instruments, reading, dancing, acting, 
writing, painting, playing on the instruments such as the ifind, pipe 
and drum, reading the thoughts of others, manufacture of scents and 
garlands, shampooing, and the art of attracting and captivating the 
minds of others, shall be endowed with maintenance from the State. 
From this passage it may be inferred first, that there must have been 
specialists in all these branches of human knowledge; secondly, that 
these must have been considered the most important of all the fine 
arts which were thought worth learning and imparting to others, 
thirdly, that dancing girls, women slaves and actresses only were 
considered to specialise in such arts and lastly, the most important 
factor is that such specialists were patronised by the State which 
maintained them at State expense. 

That each of these arts must have reached a considerable stage of 
specialisation maybe concluded" from one or two examples. Let us take 
for instance the question of scents or scented pastes. Kautalya men- 
tions quite a number of them. Among some of these which he refers to 
may be mentioned the names of Sdtana, Gostr^aka, Haricahdana^ 
Tdrnasa, Grdnwruka^ Daivasabheya, Aupaka {Jdpaka)^ Johgaka 
Taurupa^ Agaru,^ Mdleynka^ KucaiidanUy Kdlaparvataka^ Kosdkdra- 
parvataka^ SUOdaktya, Ndgaparvalaka and Sdkala, ^ These varieties 
show not only the range but also the specimens of scented pastes 
which were manufactured in the days of Kautalya and which were 
evidently known to his people. If this was the case with ordinary 
pastes it is not too much of a presumption to suppose that in many 
other arts as well specialisation must have reached an equally high 
standard of efficiency. 

Kautalya refers again to the types of clothes which appear to 
have been current in those days. Among these mention is made of 
woollen and cotton fabrics. Among the woollens he specifies ten 


* Kautalya, ep. du, Bk. 11, Ch. XXVII, p, 139. 

* Jbid*, Ch. XI, p. 79. 
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kinds. He records that ‘'Woollen blankets are (of ten kinds): 
Kambala (a coarse blanket) Kanchapaka (usually worn by cowherds), 
Kulamitika (head-dress), Suamiiika (hustings spread over the back of 
a bullock), Turagdstarona (hustings spread over the back of a horse), 
Varnaka (a coloured blanket), Talichchhakn (a blanket or bed-sheet), 
Vdrcwdna (a coat), Paristoma (a large blanket or hustings) and 
Samahtabhadraka (hustings spread over the back of an elephant)." 
Of these “that which is slippery (pichchhila) as a vret surface, 
possessed of fine hair and soft is the best.'’ Then he describes types 
of other fabrics. “That which is manufactured in the country of 
Vanga (Vdhgnka) is a white and soft fabric (dukuht); that of Pandya 
manufacture (Paundraka) is black and as soft as the surface of a 
gem; and that which is the product of the country, SinKirnnkudy(f 
is as red as the sun, as soft as the surface of the gem, woven while 
the threads are very wet, and of uniform (rafurah*(i) or mixed 
texture (7i/dniisrardna)*\ Moreover there were various types of such 
cloth : single, half, double, treble, and quadruple garments are 

varieties of the same. “The above", says Kautalya, “will explain 
other kinds of fabrics such as Kasika^ Benares products, and 
Ksauma (coarse) which is manufactured in Pandya {Paundraka) 
He refers to fibrous garments such as “ Mdgadlnka (product of the 
Magadha country), Pauycli'aka and Sauvarnakudi/akn.*'^ It may be 
noticed that these references to several countries reveals the centres 
where all these types of woollen and fibrous cloth were manufactured. 

Besides these mention is also made of Kauseya or silk cloth and 
Cinarpattaka or fabrics of Chinese manufacture. Healing with 
cotton cloth he states that those of Madhura (southern), Aparanta 
(western parts), of Kalinga, Kasi, Vaiiga, Vatsa {Kausdmhi) and of 
Mahisa (Mahismati) were the best.* 

2. Costume 

Sculptures especially from Gandhara and the neighbourhood of 
Mathura throw some light on the costume worn in pre-Gupta times. 
From the Gandhara sculptures of the north west we learn that the 
people wore the typical Indian dhoH^ diipaita and turban, while the 
alien dress like the tunic, trousers, armours, high-boots and cap, 
were all generally worn by the inhabitants of the Punjab, the North- 
Western Provinces and Afghanistan. The origin of this costume has 
been traced to Central Asia and Iran. The wealthy people appear to 

» Katttalya, Artha^Sstrat Bk. H, Cb. XI, p. 81-82. 

» p. 83. 
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have worn the lithe and graceful dhoti reaching to the feet, a shawl 
usually covering the shoulders and rolled round on the left arm 
and flung back in firm folds which were firmly held fast by a 
heavy tassel.^ The dhdti was held firmly by a fastened waist-band 
which was either plain or laced. Sandals were also worn. ^ Over 
the head with the hair either uncovered or tied into a top-knot was 
worn the turban which was either spiral shaped, light or heavy. * 
The turban itself was placed in shape by a head-clasp or brooch 
which had various designs.* The tunic in vogue had flaps to the 
right or the left, while over it long over-coats were also worn.® 
The cap in use was of various types : skull-shaped, conical, and domed, 
while the helmet also seems to have been popular. 

Women wore a three-piece costume, made up of the shawl, sleeved 
tunic and skirt. The shawl, covering the shoulders, descended to the 
waist, the sleeved tunic enveloped the body above the waist, while 
below was worn the skirt. ® Of course the petticoat was also in use 
and we can occasionally notice the breast-band.® The sari worn in 
different styles was common and over this coslume was flung the 
flowing shawl The head was ornamented with either the chaplet 
or at times with the tiara. 

In Kusana times most of these practices noticeable in the Gandhara 
sculptures appear to have continued.^^ The Saka kings usually wore 
a cap, tunic, trousers and high boots as can be observed from the 
headless image of Kaniska and other similar figures from Mathura. 
The women invariably donned the sari, which was fastened by 
means of the girdle, many elaborate types of which can be found 
while foreign women also seem to have worn the tunic as well, 


* Foucher, VArt Greco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, II, figs. 393, 401, 417, pp. 179, 192 
223, (ed. MDCCCXVIII). 


2 Ibid., figs. 392, 415-417 pp. 179. 221 ; also see A. S. 7 . R., 1911-12, pi. XL, II. 
8 A. 5 . /. R. 1912, pi. VI {a ) ; XLII, fig. 17, XL, fig. 12. 

^ Foucher, op. dU, II, fig. 415, p. 221 ; fig. 417, p. 223 ; fig. 423, p. 231. 

“ Ibid., figs. 351, 353, pp. 93. 

« Ibid., II, fig. 373, p. 121. 

' Ibid., fig., 353, p. 95, fig. 354, p. 97. 


8 Ibid., I, figs. 139, 140, pp. 275, 277, figs. 189, p. 375 ; 11 , figs. 326, p. 49. 

Ibid., I, fig. 153, p. 303. 

*0 Ibid., II, fig. 377, p. 129. 

“ A. S. I. R., 1911-12, pi. XLI, fig. 16, 

** C/, Vogel, La Sculpture de Mathura, Pi. VII, XXXV, XXI, VIIL 
« A. S. I. R., 1911.12, p. 1222; pi. LIII, figs. 3, 7, 8. 

J* Kram^h, de Indischen KUnst, pi. 19; Smith, Jain Sti^ and other 

antigmttes of Mathura, pi. XXXIV-V ; Vogel, op. ciu, pi. XVIII (a). 
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They usually unbared their heads though occasionally they adopted 
the use of the veil and the turban. ^ 

3. Ooiffeures 

The Gandhara and Mathura sculptures reveal to us the current 
practices of dressing the hair. In the former we find that the men 
usually wore long hair and tied it up in a knot on the top of the 
head,^ while at times the curls fell on either side as well on the 
back. ^ The hair of the children was either cropped or left in two or 
three tufts which were tied into a chignon; while the women too 
adopted a similar system with the tying of the top-knot which, 
at times, was twisted into a spiral. Their hair was plaited, either into 
a single braid which was let down on the back, or bound into a 
loose knot which rested on the nape of the neck. These plaits or 
knots were adorned with nets of pearl, rosettes or chaplets.'* 

But the Mathura sculptures display a surprising variety in the 
contemporary styles of coiffeure. But usually the men in Kusana 
times appear to have tied up their hair into a top-knot, while the 
women parted their hair at the sides of the head and tied it into 
a knot in the centre and on the top of the crown.^ The ladies of 
course had recourse to other fashions like parting of the hair in the 
centre®, but the system of looping and knotting the hair in a plait 
on the back does not appear to have been popular. 

4. Cosmetics 

Susruta, assigned to the Kusana period, in his work Cikifsa.^thdna, 
lays down twenty-four regulations regarding toilet and cosmetics. He 
observes that at home on rising up, a man had to clean his teeth 
with the tooth-brush, wash his mouth and eyes, apply a little 
collyrium to his eyes, and chew some betel leaves. Before taking 
his bath he had to massage his head with oil {sirObhyah'ja)^ anoint 
and rub his limbs {udavartana^ utsddann^ and udgharsana)^ take some 
exercise, shampoo his body and then go to his bath. After this 
operation his body had to be suffused with fragrant paste {anulepana)^ 
his hair combed, his nails paired, ornaments worn and some scent 

* Foucher, Qp. ciu, II, figs. 385, 392-93* 39J, PP- 157* I79» 185, 

* Ibid., fig. 357* P. 97- 

^ Marshall, The StUpa of BarhSt at Jaulian, p. 29. 

^ Foucher, op. ciu, I, figs. 162-64 »* 11, figs, 318-I9 ; Vogel, op. ciU, pi. XLV. 

® Vogel, op. cU., pL LXVI (A). 

® Cf. Smith, op. ciu, pi, LXI* 
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sprinkled on his limbs. The common man on going out wore leather 
shoes and took with him either a stick or an umbrella; if he were a 
soldier, he donned his armour (varnavara).^ 

Siisruta sometimes throws some light on some of the preparations 
which were probably in vogue during his days. He states that the 
tooth-paste for example was obtained from honey, tri^kafu {Terminal la 
Chehula, T, Bellerica and Phyllanihns Emblira), frivarga, (cinnamon, 
cardamom, and leaves of Lauras Cassia), lejdrafi {Srinrlapsu'^ offi- 
cinalis) salt and oil.® He mentions again a typo of mouth-wash 
prepared from the bark of a certain tree called Kstra, which was 
mixed with milk, bhiJIadakn (Symplo^es Racomosa) or emblic myrobalan 
(dmlaka), which, after being soaked in water, and also being strained 
were ready for use.® Again the betel-leaf, which was such a 
common and familiar article of toilet during Gupta times, was meant 
to be chewed fdong with spices like cloves, camphor, nut-meg, kakkola 
lafa-kasfuri, and similar objects of flavour.*^ 

5. The Scope of Fine Arts in the Gupta Age 

In Gupta times too the concept of fine arts was well-defined al- 
though the idea of the traditional arts was usually current in the 
minds of the writers of this age. Vatsyayana, for instance, gives a 
concrete illustration of this statement when he mentions the sixty- 
four arts which, according to him, were to be the accomplishments of 
very cultured man and woman. He records their names as follows : 
singing, playing on the instruments, dancing, drawing, engraving, 
tattoing, decoration of idols, flower-strewing, dyeing of teeth and 
clothing, inlaying of floors with jewels, bed-making, making of 
musical-fountains, water-sprinkling, casting of spells, garland-making, 
arrangements of diamonds and crowns, beauty-culture, decoration of 
the ears, scent-making, display of jewellery, witch-craft, expressive 
management of the hands, cooking, preparation of drinks, darning. 
Legerdemain, playing on the lute and drum, solving puzzles, the 
expression of tongue-twisters, reading aloud, acting and story-telling, 
capping rhymes and half-finished verses, reed plaiting, carpentry, 
turnery, architecture, testing silver and precious stones, forestry, 
metal-working, identification and discovery of precious stones, 
organisati on of cock, quail and pigeon fights, training parrots and 

Calcutta* 29-32, PP- 487-88. (ed.by K. K. Bhishagratna, 

* Jhid., V. 4, p. 481. 

* Ibid., V. 8, p. 482. 

* Ibid., V. 12, p. 483. 
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jack-daws to speak, hair-dressing, talking with the fingers, crypto- 
graphy, study of dialects, decoration of vehicles with flowers, 
interpretation of omens, the drawing of talismans, mnemonics, group 
reciting, guessing riddles and word-puzzles, writing poems, use of 
reference books, prosody, literary knowledge, art of disguise, patching 
and restoration of clothes, games of chance, dicing, children s games, 
etiquette, making artificial flowers.^ 

It has already been noted that Bana too has recorded all these 
arts which were considered essential for the attainment of a liberal 
education especially of princes and nobles.® Bana tells us how there 
was a Brahmana minister named ^ukhanasa “ whose mind had 
plunged deeply into all the arts and sasiras.*’^ King Candrapida, 
while a prince, was sent by his father to a “palace of learning 
outside the city, stretching half a league along the Sipra river 
surrounded by a wall of white bricks like the circle of peaks of a 
snow mountain, girt with a great moat running along the walls, 
guarded by very strong gates, having one door kept open for ingress, 
with stables for horses and palanquins close by, and a gymnasium 
constructed beneath."* In such a palace of learning the prince had 
to study for ten years in order to master all the arts, having entered 
it in his sixth and leaving it in his sixteenth year.’ Here the 
prince was to study under “ teachers of every science " surrounded 
with “a suite composed mainly of the sons of his teachers."® 

In later times according to Dandin the concept of the traditional 
sixty-four arts appears to have been well-known. In Pramati's 

* Vatsyayana, Kamasutnif text, pp. 29-30: gtianiy vudyatit, nftyam^ aUkhyam, 
visesakacchedyam, iandulakusmmivalivtkdrah, puspdstaranam, dasanavasandn gardgah^ 
manibhwnikdkarma, myauaracanatii, tidakavddyatjt, udakaghatahj citrdsca yogah, mdlyagratha 
nanvikalpdJi^ sekharakdpidaydjanatjtt nSpathyaprayogdh, karnapatrabhaAgdh, gahdhayuktih 
bhusanaydjanam, aindrajdldhr kaucutpdrdsca yogdh, hastaldghavam, vicitrasdkhayusabha- 
ksyavikaraki’ya, pdnakarasardgdsavayojanaip, sucivdnakarmdni^ sutrakiXdd, vlnddama- 
rukavddydni, prah^ltkd, prdtimdla, durvdcaydgdh, pustakavdcanam, nd^akakhyayikddarsanaift, 
kdvyasamasydpuramfft, pa^ikdvHravanavikalpdh, iaksakarmani, taksana^, vdstuvidyd^ 
ruparainapariksdt dhdiuvddah, manirdgUkarajMmy vrksSyurvidaydgdh, mfsahtkkukaldr^ 
vakaynddMvidhif^ sukasdrikUpraldpamif^i, titsadane-sanrudluine, kZkimarddhane ca kauialamy 
aksaramu^ikdkaikana^t mlecchitavikalpdh, dUcfbhdsdvijMuatit, puspascdtkdf nimiUajhdnatp 
yahirmMrkdt dhdranamdtrkaf safkpdfyat^, tnUnasi kdvyakpydt abhiddnakdsah, cchandbjndr 

kfydkalpab, cckalitakaydgBh^ vastragdpanUni, dyiUavise^hj dkarsdkriddh^ hdlakrida^ 
rtakdni, vainayikindm, vaiJayikinS^, vydyamafcind^ ca vidydipJndnaiit,,,{Kzsi Sans. Series, 
1929). 

* See Ch, III ante, Sec. 3, pp. 170-71. 

® Bana, KHda^pbarl, p. 49. C/. The attainments of the parrot Vaiiampayana. 
Jbid., p* XO. 

* Ibid,, p. 59. 

* Ibid*, p* 62. 

« Ibid*, pk 6a 
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adventure a son-in-law is thus introduced to the king: “He is 
erudite in the four bodies of Scripture; au cowrani both as to theory 
and practice in the sixty-four accomplishments ; a specialist in 
literature relating to elephants, chariots, and horses; a champion 
archer and clubfighter; versed in mythology and traditional lore; 
a creative artist in poetry, drama, and sophisticated fiction ; a 
scholarly economist and mystical theologian; never envious of 
another's talent; a candid friend; capable; generous; blest with a 
retentive memory; unassuming.*’^ 

It is certainly possible that all the sixty -four arts, already 
enumerated, might not actually have been learnt and practised in the 
Gupta age, but that most of them were really known cannot be 
gainsaid. Probably they were the monopoly of only the royalty 
and the nobility while the less wealthy must have attempted to 
imitate these classes and acquired the mastery at least over some of 
these arts. 

Later most of these practices survived and achieved a remarkable 
stage of efficiency and excellence. Kalidasa describes the fashions 
current during the various seasons of his day. In the summer 
{Grwna) the people took their bath under shower-baths {jalayahlra- 
niahdira7ii\ smeared their bodies with sandal-paste,^ put on light 
clothes, adorned themselves with flower-garlands which were perfumed 
with sandal-paste, scented their hair with the fragrance of bath-room 
powder (.viana'ka^dya)'^ and ornamented their fore-heads with lines 
of sandal-paste,^ In the rainy season (Far^d) they daubed their 
limbs with sandal-wood and black agallochum (kdldguru) pastes, and 
decorated their hair and ears with flowers, and their foreheads with 
flower-chaplets (kesapdsdh) of the season.^ In the winter (Hemahia), 
besides all these embellishments of the body, they painted their 
faces with various leaf -designs {pairalekhdni).^ In the Sisira (January 
to March) season, they disinfected their rooms with frankincense 
like black agallochum and tinged their bosoms with saffron, scented 

* Dandin, Dasakumdracarita, I54> text, p. loo; ccUultsa^ikalUgamapraydgacaiura^ 
viscsena gajaraihuragatantrividisvasanastrakarmam gadSyuddhi ca nirupama!} purdniti- 
hdsahisalah kapid kdvyandfakdkhydyikdndm vettd sdpanisadd arthasdstrasya nirmatsard 
gundm visrathbht surhatsu sakhyah samvibhdgaHlah srutadhard gatastnayasca. 

* I, 2, p. 2, 

* Ibid., 4, p. 3. 

* Jbid.i 4»5, PP» 3“4 * ^^^danalikhitadald^ika-^ptmit^ridiaih, 

* Ibid.f 11, 21, p* 

« Ihidu IV, 5, p. 49.50. 
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their hair with the incense and black agallochum smoke, stained 
their breasts with pastes of priyahgii or saffron and painted their 
limbs with lac-dye.^ 

Bapa tells us that “ the fierce heat of the sun made people long 
not only to drink water perfumed with the strong scent of the trumpet- 
flower, but even to drink up the very wind/’^ 

But it was especially during a wedding that a more elaborate 
system of toilet was observed. The bride after her bath was smeared 
with the lodhra {Syiuplocos Racemosa) to remove the oiliness of the 
skin (lodhra-ladlxcna-hridkgaiailarii), and anointed with the kdleyaka 
unguent. Then her hair was perfumed with incense-smoke, * and a 
garland of yellow niadhaka flowers placed round her neck. ^ Her 
mother then marked on her forehead the vermeil-spot prepared from 
yellow orpiment {kariidla) and realgar {nianahslld). Her eyes were 
painted with collyrium (kajjalaiit),^ and various designs {pairavibhd- 
ktam) were painted on her limbs by means of the sukuldguru and 
gorocana pastes. < 


II. Costume in Gupta Times. 

The costume, toilet and ornaments of the various people noticed 
earlier, now deserve to be ascertained. But in this connection, it will 
be convenient to note the dresses not of so many castes, but rather 
of Gupta society as a whole, from the king downwards even to the 
forest people. 

The king was the most important person in the State and what 
he wore naturally attracted attention. But unfortunately as no 
chroniclers have left any account of the earliest Gupta rulers, their 
coins are the only sources which can give us any reliable information 
about their dress. One of the coins of Candra Gupta I shows him 
wearing a close-fitting coat, trousers and head-dress, ear-rings and 
armlets, holding in his left hand a crescent-topped standard bound 
with a fillet and with his right hand offering a ring to his wife, 

1 VI, 13, p. 72. 

* B§na, Harsacarita, p. 37, text, p. 52. 

* Kum., VII, 9, p. 127. 

* Ibid., 14, p. 128. 

® Ibid., 23, p, I31. 

* Ibid., 20, p. 13a 

^ Ibid,, 1$, p. 129. 5t 
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Kumaradevi, who stands, left to right, wearing a loose robe, 
ear-rings, necklace and armlets and a tight fitting head-dress. ^ The 
standard type coins of Samudra Gupta, for instance, reveal a kind of 
armour covering the chest and sides and opening below the waist in 
front. ® A similar protection can also be noticed on the archer and 
couch type of coins of Candra Gupta II, but in some of his archer 
coins, he obviously wears a dhoti as the loose folds indicate.* His 
lion-slayer and horseman type coins display the girdle, armlets and 
ear-rings, which must have been familiar ornaments in this period 
of Gupta history. Sometimes on his coins he appears wearing only 
his waist-cloth and ornaments, with a bow in hand, ^ while he has a 
turban or some ornamental head-dress. The sash can also be 
discovered not only on the coins of this ruler but also on those of 
Skanda Gupta as welL^ Some of the coins of the lion-slayer and 
peacock types, pertaining to the reign of Kumara Gupta I, show 
how short loose clothes were worn above the knee.* It is possible 
that such a dress was donned particularly during hunting, although 
it cannot be substantiated. The larger soutane-like costume, probably 
a dhoil, can be seen on the coins of Skanda Gupta.® Thus arrayed, 
the king appears to have had what are apparently curls with a fillet 
drooping on the forehead,'^ as can be observed on the coins of 
Skanda Gupta and Pura Gupta. 

Kalidasa is more enlightening than Fa-Hien in depicting some 
features of contemporary Hindu costume. He refers to the headgear, 
probably a turban {oe^^tana) which was worn by boys and men. The 
upper portion of the body above the waist was wrapped with the 
uttarlya^^^ the counterpart of the modern shawl. The lower as well 
as the upper garment are both sometimes referred to in one term 
dukularji, Sana, as will be seen presently, clearly alludes to a lower 

’ Brown, Catalogue of the coins of the Guptas, Maukharis, etc,, in the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow, no. 28, p. 6, (1920). 

® Allan, Catalogue, pL I-II. 

® Ibid., pis. VI and VII ; also see no, 10. 

^ Ibid., pL IX. 

‘ Brown, op. ciu, no. 73, p. 17. 

* Ibid., no. 77, p. 19. 

‘ Ibid., nos. 87-88, pp. 21-22. no. 128, p. 33. 

* Allan, op. cit., pi. XV. 

® Ibid., pis. XIX, XXIV. 

Ibid., pis. XVI, XVII, XVIIL 

» IHd., pi. XXI. 

« Raghu., I, 42, p. 15 ; VIII, 13, p. i6i, 

«/Wd.,XVI, 43, p.336. 

Ibid., VII, 18-19, P* 145. 
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garment in his expression dviiiyambara. Yuan ChwAng, in fact, 
refers to this lower garment as prevailing among Buddhists and 
calls it the Niv-o-so-m or the Nivdaana.^ Likewise I-Tsing referring 
to the clothes required by a Buddhist priest in the seventh century, 
mentions this uitardsahga or the upper cloth and the nirdsana or 
the lower garment.^ 

The evidence from Kalidasa receives support from the specific 
information given by Yuan Chwang about the nature of cloth 
materials used in northern India in the seventh century. He observes 
that “the names of their clothing materials, are Kiao-she-ye (Kauseya) 
and muslin (Heh) and calico (pu\ Kauseya being silk from a wild 
silk-worm ; Cfiii (or Chu)-mo (Ksauma), a kind of linen ; Han (or 
KanYpodo i^Kambala), a texture of fine wool (sheep's wool or goat's 
hair) and Ho-ladi (Ral ?) a texture made from the wool of a wild 
animal — this wool being fine and soft and easily spun and woven is 
prized as a material for clothing. In north India where the climate 
is very cold, closely fitting jackets are worn somewhat like those of 
the Tartars (Hu)."’^ The Kauseya type is the one referred to by 
Kalidasa, while Watters had suggested that, as the Samskrta word 
rallaka denotes a wild animal, the fabric made from its hair, the rallaka^ 
kambala must have been a fine woollen cloth. ^ Therefore it is evident 
that there were three principal varieties of cloth ; first being kauseya, 
covering types of silk, muslin and calico, secondly ksauma, ^ linen 
manufactured from either flax, {ksiima), jute {sana) and hemp (bhahga) 
and lastly kambala, implying woollens in the shape of blankets or 
other kinds of cloth made from the wool of goats and similar 
animals. 

Bana too refers to some kinds of fine as well as coarse cloth 
manufactured in his day. Hamsavega, the confidential messenger 
from the heir-apparent of Assam, for instance, had wrapped an 
umbrella named Abhoga in a wrapper of white bark-silk.* He 
brought among other presents silken towels, rolled up in baskets of 
many-coloured reeds and soft loin-cloths smooth as birch bark. 7 In 
Baiba's days a variety of silks and cotton cloth appears to have been 

* Yixan Chw&ng, op, ciu, I, p. 150. 

* I-Tsing, op, ciu, p. 55. 

» Yuan Chw&ng, op, ciu, I, p. 148 ; Hiuen Tsiang, Si-yu-ki, 1. p. 75. 

^ Watters, op, ciu, I, p. 149. 

^ Ksauma is interpreted also as woven silk. 

* Bina, Harsacarita, p. 212, text, p. 215. duWakalpitaccha mcolakOdakosiU 

* Ihid,, p. 214, text, p. 217. saucaksmSni ksaunOni kusalasilpiWkSllikhitdnUyi .... 
bkUriatvakkdmalUh iparivaith jmipat/^iknh. 
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manufactured, because he refers to linen (ksauma) cotton {bddara) 
bark-silk (diildila), spider s thread {Mdta\ muslin (ahtiijah) and silk 
(amhika), ^ 

At Ajanta, especially in caves XVI and XVII, the different styles 
of contemporary costume can still be seen. Men generally wore a 
loose short cloth below the waist and above the knees,^ while a shawl 
was thrown over the shoulder.^ The men-servants invariably had only 
a short loose cloth with nothing above the waist.'* Some of the 
soldiers adopted this type of costume, but they were generally also 
found with short-sleeved jackets covering the breast.^ In some cases 
the full-armed jacket, the loose cloth worn below the waist and a shawl 
covering the waist could be seen among men.® This short cloth was 
worn even by rich persons in whose case its texture, of course, was of a 
superior kind, but the shawl thrown over the shoulder sometimes 
descended down to the ground.^ The children went about either with 
a small cloth below the waist or quite naked. The recluses, especially 
Buddhist, wore their full armed long robes or the lower and upper clothes.^ 

From these descriptions of contemporary coins, frescoes and the 
accounts of contemporary writers it may be concluded that people, 
in the times of the Guptas up to the seventh century, were familiar 
with turbans, coats, shawls and loose garments comparable to the 
present day dhOli. They wore ornaments in the ears, round the neck, 
arms and legs. This information may now be compared with the 
evidence offered hy foreign travellers, who visited portions of the 
Gupta empire from the fourth century onwards. Among them Fa 
Hien is one who is either reticent or even vague when dealing with the 
dress of the people amidst whom he moved. Dealing with the Middle 
Kingdom in general he says that “The food and clothes of the common 
people are the same as in that of Central Kingdom”-^ about which, 
however, he gives little information. It is only his later successor 
Yuan Chwtog who throws considerable light on this aspect of 
Hindu life in the first half of the seventh century. “The inner 
clothing and outward attire of the people,*' he states, “have no 

^ * Bana, op. ciu^ p. 125, text, p. 143 : ksaumasca badaraika duMlaika lUIStaMujaika- 
Smhihaika. 

* Griffiths, Paintings in the Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta^ 47, 48 (1896-97). 

• Ibid.^ 49. 

‘ Ibid., 50, 54. 

‘ lUd., 66, 68, 69, 70, 72, 73. 

‘ Ibid., 76. 

r Ibid., 88. 

* Ibid., 99 (S). 

• Fa Hien, op. cit., p. 28. 
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tailoring ; as to the colour other than a fresh white is esteemed and 
motley is of no account. The men wind a strip of cloth round the 
waist and up to the armpits and leave the right shoulder bare. 
This is most probably an allusion to the dukida referred to in the 
works of Kalidasa, but, as will be shown presently, it was perhaps 
not quite correct to state that colours other than white were of no 
consideration. 


1. Costume of the Royalty 

The dress of the wealthy must naturally have been of a finer 
cast. Yuan Chwang, in fact, struck with their costume, observes 
that “The dress and ornaments of the kings and grandees are very 
extraordinary.”^ A comparison of this statement with a description 
of Harsa 8 robes as given by Bana, may be made in order to test 
Yiian Chwang's accuracy as a contemporary chronicler. Bana reveals 
how Harsa had a lower garment, {dviilydmhctram) which, “shot 
with silk threads, washed in pure water, clung closely to his loins, 
ornamented with the rays of the jewels of his girdle and white like 
a mass of ambrosial foam, while he appeared girt with his thin upper 
garment {nmhnra) spangled with worked stars.”* In another place, 
describing Harsa’s dress, Bana states that he wore two seemly robes 
(dukTda) of bark-silk marked with a pair of flamingoes.'^ It may be 
observed here that the two robes {dukTda) known during Kalidasa's 
days were current in Harsa’s days as well and even the flamingo 
design which the former mentions appears to have survived to the 
seventh century. 

The fineness and embroidery, worked on this delicately textured 
fabrics worn by Harsa, naturally raise the question regarding the 
qualities of the kinds of cloth known during the rule of the Gupta 
monarchs. Fa Hien has not recorded any details about the quality 
or nature of the clothing material used in the fourth century. Some- 
times, however, he alludes to the types of cloth used in Kosaia and 
Sravasti, where, in the Jetavana vihdrn, according to him “the 
kings and people of the countries around hanged about on it silken 
streamers and canopies. That such kinds of silk and canopy-cloth, 

* Yuan Chwang, op, ciu, I, p. 148; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu^ I, p. 75. 

8 Ibid,, p. 151 ; Ibid,, p. 76. 

® Mna, op. ciU, p. 59, text, p. 73: aghan^na satarUgancn-bparikrtlna dvinyUiid>ar^a 
bkuvaniSbhogamiva hhUsamUm^, ibhapatidasimakifmsala - sahasrUUkhaka^inamasrhi - 
dparydp0M>ar<i prathimnU, 

^ Ibid,, p. 197, text, p« 202: rdjaimihsa mihunalakstmmi sadfs^ dukHIi. , . 

5 Fa Hlen, op, cit, p. 57. 
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the nature of which is not specified, were also used in Pataliputra 
is borne out by Fa Hien himself. Referring to the procession of im- 
ages in this city, he describes how round the erection of a structure 
of five storeys on a car, “white and silk-like cloth of hair is wrapped 
all round it, which is then painted in various colours.*' Over the 
figures of gods were flourished ‘ silken streamers and canopies ’ ^ as 
in Kosala. Fa Hien, therefore, gives us the information that he 
observed three kinds of cloth, probably muslin, silk and cotton, the 
last being of a coarser texture, all of which were also painted. 

Kalidasa, however, tells us that various kinds of costume were 
familiar to the people of his time. Cotton,® silk,^ and wool ^ were 
utilised in preparing fabrics. The cloths made of cotton and wool 
was probably manufactured in the country, but some types of silks 
like the cindmsuka'^ might have been imported from China, although 
the kaiiset/aka variety might have been of indigenous origin. 
There was also a mixture of the silk and wool,® meant for winter 
wear. 

As dyeing must have been known, mention is made of black,^ 
saffron,® blue,® and red^^ coloured costumes, but the white colour 
appears to have been a favour! te.^^ 

Separate dresses were designed for particular occasions ; so mention 
is made of costumes for a bride, a hunter,^® a love-sick person,'^ an 
adulteress and several others to suit the time and place. 

^ Fa-Hien op. cii., p. 79. The ' canopy ' was probably the umbrella held over 
deities and rulers. 

’ Raghii.f XVI, 43, p. 336 : anyamhtta. 

^ Jiiu,, V, 8, p. 61 : kauseya. 

^ MaU, Act V, 12, p. 149: sniwii yavastra kriya, 

® §ak., Act I, p. 19. 

® Vik., Act IV, 17, p. 120. 

• Raghu., XV, 77, p. 321 : kSsSya. 

« Ki>., Actin,p.90. 

^ Raghu., IX, 43, p. 193. 

Ibid., 1, 46, p. 16 ; VI, 6, p. 119. 

Rtu., II, 25, p, 29. 

Mol., Act V, p. 135. 

5^?*., Act TI, p. 24 ; mphaydvesatji. 

** Ibid. VII, 21, p. 115. 

Vih, Act HI. p. 81 : abhisilrikavesd. See Notes, p, 89 (S. P. Pandit's edn. 1889). 
Ranganitha explains the AbhisSrikUlaksa^ip thus: 
hitvU lajjdiji samUkfs^d madanhta madim ) 
abhisdrayate kdatam smyam snhhisSrikn 1! 
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2. Costume of the Nobility 

Now that Some idea of the dresses of the royalty has been 
obtained, we may turn to the costume worn by the nobility, Bauu 
gives us a glowing description of the details of such a costume 
which he saw probably with his own eyes at a review of the chiefs 
of Harsa. He states how the chiefs, who had arrived at Harsa’s 
camp to pay homage to their overlord, were clad in impressive 
attire. He remarks that “ They wore tunics (kancuka) darkened by 
black diamonds glistening on bright forms, Chinese cuirasses {kurpdsah) 
thrown over them, coats and doublets (dcchddanakah) showing clusters 
of bright pearls, bodices (coldkdh) speckled with a mixture of various 
colours, and shawls {utlarlydh) of the shades of parrots’ tails ”, * 
Fine waist-bands {sastani) were wound about their flanks made thin 
by exercise, and their heads were wrapt in shawls of a soft 
saffron hue. They had fine turbans {ksauniacoldl}) inlaid with bits 
of crest-gems. Therefore the wealthy like the militant nobles of 
Harsa’s day, wore not only turbans or shawls as headgear, but they 
put on tunics, waist-coats, coats and fastened their costumes with 
waist-bands. 


3. Costume of the Common People— Men 

Less ornate than the dress of the nobility was the costume of 
the soldiers, among whom may be distinguished the infantry and 
the cavalry. The former precede the latter, in a description given 
by Bana who observes that “ Before it ran an army of foot about a 
thousand strong, mostly young men, with clusters of crisp hanging 
hair upon their foreheads, and cheeks laughing with the bright 
gleam of their ear-ornaments ; girt with scented jerkins ikaitcukd) 
spotted with a powder of black aloe-wood paste ; their upper 
garments (uitanya) formed into turbans (ve?tam); sparkling golden 
bracelets on their left fore-arms, daggers fastened in strong knots in 
their sashes of doubled cloth (patta-paitikd); clubs {kOi}a) at their 

sides ; swords {krapdrpi pdi}i) in their hand, making a ceaseless 

hubbub with cries of 'on, on, make speed, away, make way in 
front * Though this description of foot-soldiers is associated by 
Bipa with divine beings like Sarasvati, he evidently had his 
contemporary soldiers in mind when he set forth these details 
of dress and ornaments. Their costume seems in ail probability to 

t Harsacarita, p. ao2, text, pp. 206-7: see Saftkara’s commentary: sastaifi 
p< 0 kS^rai kaiisOtramityarth<^ 

* Ibid^ p. 16, text, p. 21. 
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]iave consisted of a turban, an upper garment, a jerkin, a double- 
clothed sash, and over all these were superimposed the weapons of 
defence and the ornaments of grace. Especially the costume of 
these soldiers can well be compared with that of the chiefs who 
came to visit Harsa, and the details are almost the same, except of 
course in the quality of material utilised. 

The cavalry riders had evidently more or less the same type of 
dress. Depicting a young horseman s costume, Baua remarks that 
he wore a white jerkin and a silken turban round his head.^ But 
the war-horse of the richer person or the higher officer was approp- 
riately decorated. It has been recorded how on the forehead of 
such a war-horse dangled rings of fine gold and the end of the bit 
rested against its long nose. It was adorned with tinkling trappings 
of gold. Close on either side with their hands grasping the saddle- 
cloth, attendants shook white chowries.^ 

Far less elaborate was the costume of the common people in the 
Gupta age. As Yuan Chwang noticed the ordinary person must 
have wound a atrip of cloth round the waist, and he wore either a 
tunic or merely covered his chest with another loose piece of cloth. 
The courier, Mokhalaka, who came to see Bana from Harsa s court, 
wore an extremely simple dress. This messenger had his tunic girt 
up tightly by a mud-stained strip of cloth, the knot hanging loose 
and fastened up by a ragged cloth swinging behind him. ^ The 
Brahmaiia, on the other hand, had an equally simple, if not simpler 
apparel. Bana’s friend Sudrsti, a typical Brahmana, wore a pair of 
pale silken Paundra clothes, which the scholar-courtier Bana consi- 
dered decorous and respectable. ^ 

The dress of the Hindu ascetic was probably reduced to the 
utmost simplicity. His worldly possessions consisted of a staff, black 
antelope skin, bark-dress, rosary and girdle.^ More details of an 
ascetic’s costume can be obtained from a description of Bhai- 
ravacarya’s deputy who visited Harsa. An ascetic's red scarf 
hanging from his shoulder formed his vatkak§aka wrap. His upper 
robe consisted of a tattered rag knotted above his heart and stained 


' Bana, op, ciu^ p. 19, text, p. 24 ; dhavalavarabanadMrinaiiit dhautadukula p( 0 kd* 
parivcsiiUmaulitit purusatfL 
® Ibid,t p. 18, text, p. 23. 

« Ibid., p. 41, text, p. 52 : prs^aprehkhatpaJ^ccara karpatagha{i^ galiia grmihifp^ 

* Jbid.t P« 72, text, p, 85. 

* Ibid., p. 30, text, p. 38: krsnUjini, valkall, aksavalayi, mckhadi, ja^. 
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with red chalk. In his right hand he grasped a bamboo-stool, while 
in the other was a yoke-pole resting on his shoulder, where its 
motionless point of support was tied with a complicated fastening of 
hair rope. To this were attached his dirt-scrapper and sieve of bamboo 
bark, his loin cloth at the end, his alms-bowl contained in its re- 
ceptacle, namely a cavity of kharjura wood, his waterpot fixed in a 
triangular support made of three sticks, his slippers disposed outside 
and a bundle of manuscript bound by a string of stout cord.^ With 
this scanty dress, these people who had renounced the world, moved 
on from place to place. 

The forest people {diacikdh) wore a peculiar dress and this too 
can be ascertained from contemporary works. There is reason to 
believe that since the days of Samudra Gupta, when the wild tribes 
came into close contact with the Gupta empire, their costume and habits 
must have been observed. But it is only Kalidasa who gives a brief 
description of their dress, when referring to a band which attacked 
a caravan going to Vidisa. They appeared as a host of way-layers, 
bow in hand, their chests covered with the quiver-straps, and they 
wore plumes of peacock-feathers which drooped down to their ears.^ 
Bdiia, who is certainly far more enlightening on some features of 
wild life in Harsa’s time, depicts in detail forest chiefs like the 
Sahara youth Sarabhaketu, who met Harsa in the Vindhyan jungles 
when he was out to seek his sister after the Kanyakubja crisis. 
Describing him Bana makes almost no reference to the clothing which 
he wore, except stating that he girt round his broad loins a short black 
antelope-skin as if it were a woven covering and that his dark body 
was sheltered by a leather-quiver on his back, which was made of a 
bear's skin and wrapped with a leopards skin.® 

The apparel of this Sahara youth may well be compared with 
that of the Sahara leader, Matarigaka, who is depicted with equal 
accuracy. Bana states that from the great hardness of his limbs he 
seemed as though he was made of iron. Ho had thick locks curled at 
the ends hanging on his shoulders, his brow was broad ; his nose stern 
and aquiline ; his leftside shone reddened by the faint pink rays of a 
jewelled snake s hood which was the ornament of one of his ears ; he 
was perfumed with fragrant ichor and clad in a silk dress red with 

^ Bina, 0 p, ciL, p. 86, text, p. lOI. 

» Act, V, 10, p. 147 : 

T U^irabandhaparimddbhuj^taf'alatit dkarmlambisikhi~picchakaldpadh 3 ri | 
KBda^apn^ ninadai pratirddhakdnd^ U^adusprasaham avirabhud anlkam || 

» Bi^a, op* cit, p. 231. 
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cochineal. Some of the companions of this Sahara chieftain, who 
were following him had garments ‘dark as clouds.*^ From these 
details of the dresses worn by the foresters and their chiefs, the 
same distinction between the wealthy and the poor stands out that their 
chiefs wore a comparatively costlier costume like a silken dress 
while their subjects wore skins and occasional pieces of cotton cloth. 

3. Costume of the Common People— Women. 

It has been noticed that men in the Gupta period usually wore 
two garments, one styled the upper and another the lower one. 
Women too appear to have adopted a similar costume. The former, 
known as either the sihamlmsuka^ or the Idirpusaka,^ was tightened 
with the assistance of bands (bandhandni), ^ The modern counterpart 
of this garment is obviously the bodice worn by women. The other 
dress affected by them was known as (umuka,^ which, to use a 
current day expression, was the skirt of the Gupta age. It is 
recorded to have descended from the stomach to the ankles and was 
fastened by means of the nivlbaadha. ^ Over the skirt was worn the 
waistband, sometimes called the ksuumdhbtritamekhalaJ Once these 
dresses were worn and adjusted, what we now know as the sari 
must have been worn and if required adapted also as a kind of veil.® 
This sari-like garment was probably not universally worn on all 
occasions, for in the Vidharbha country Kalidasa states that the dress 
of a woman was a silk garment which was not exceedingly long,® 

The women are at times shown at Ajanta (caves XVI-XVII) 
only with a loose cloth which is a little longer than that worn by 
men, and many a time either with half-armed or full-armed 
jackets. Such a short loose cloth, worn below the waist, was not 
necessarily plain, for it had stripes and in some cases colours too. 
The loose ends were let down gracefully in folds on the back.^^ 
Over this dress was worn the girdle. Among the wealthy ladies the 

^ Batia, KUdambarlt p. 28. 

* Rtu., VI, 8, p. 6l. ; Vik,, Act, V, I2, p. 155. 

3 Ibid,, IV, 16, p. 55 ; V, 8, p. 61. 

* Ibid., VI, 8, p, 69 : ucchvdsayahtyah slathahahdkandni gciirdni bandar pasamdkuldnu . . . 

“ Raghu., VI, 75, p. 138 ; Mallinatha comments thus — amsukUni vastrdni vHUo^pi nSsr* 

amayan^nakampayaU 

® Ktim., VIII, 60, p. 168. 

' Raghu,, X, 8, p. 208. 

« Cf.,Sdk., Act IV, 4. pp. 54-55. 

’ Act V, 7, p. 139, 

Griffiths, op. ciu, 47, 48 

» Ibid., 49. 

« Ibid., 55 , 60, 61, 75. 
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practice was to wear larger lower as well as upper loose clothes, 
the texture of which was so fine as to reveal the figure of the 
wearer.^ Among the poorer people, the breasts were covered with 
a costume which is not very much unlike the modern bodice,^ 
although such was not the universal practice, at least, so far as the 
paintings of this period are concerned.^ 

Yuan Chwang confirms to some extent the evidence of KMidasa 
and of these Ajanta paintings. He states that “The women wear a 
long robe and leave the right shoulder bare.” But this statement by 
no means implies that all the women did not cover their breasts, for 
Bana clearly refers to corslets. That in his time women wore 
corslets opening in front, being fastened in front, is clear when he 
observes that the joints of the goddess Candis corslet ijkanculm) 
gaped open at the part where it bulged out from the bulk of her 
swelling breasts.^ Bana often makes references to the silk skirts 
and jackets worn by women. ^ This upper garment was held in 
position or supported by a girdle {handha) worn above the navel. ® 
When on horseback women wore petticoats (pulaka) and over them 
silken gowns, which were fastened by girdles. Describing Malati, 
Bana states how hanging down to her toes a gown {pulakabai}dhn 
citrarii) of bleached white silk, lighter than a snakes slough, 
concealed her form. Underneath gleamed a petticoat of saffron tint, 
with variegated spots of different colours." This is apparently an 
allusion to the embroidery made on clothes. It has been noticed 
that Harsavardhana 8 robes were ornamented with large stars and 
designs of flamingoes. Bana again relates how the silk robes, worn 
by ladies of Harsa's court, were adorned sometimes with hundreds 
of divers flowers and birds, « while even the awnings spread over the 
terraces to shut out the sunshine or the dew were likewise designed 
with figures. He also informs us how queen Ya65vati, during her 
pregnancy, as she lay all day long on her couch, saw the reflections 
of figures embroidered on the awning.* 

^ Griffiths, op. ciU, 55 , 47. 

’ Ibid., 61, lower panel, third figure from right. 

® Yilan Chw&ng, op. cit., I. p. 148 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., I, p. 75. 

* Ba^a, Ca^isaiaha, 71, p. 333 ; trutyantah pinahhdge stanavalanabhardt sarhdhyah 
kaiicukasya. 

^ Ibid., Harsacarita, p, 241. 

® Ibid., Ca^isaiaka, 72, p. 334; PSrvatyd mahisdsuravyatikare vydydmaramyam vapuh 1 

paryasidvadhibaMha bandhura lasaihewccayatp pdU* vah tl 

’ Ibid., Harsacarita, p. 262, text, p. 32. 

« Ibid., p. 95. 

• Ibid., p. X08. 
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III. Toilet 
1. Coiffeures 

The hair of men and women during this period was adorned 
in various ways. Kalidasa gives us some information about the 
systems of coiffeure in his day. Among men it was the practice to 
have a tuft of hair called sihha, ^ which, if long, was tied with a 
tape.” The beard (.hnasru) affected by the Persians, though usually 
shaved off, was unshaven during periods of mourning.® Children 
and boys too had long hair until it was cut off. ^ 

That the above noticed practices must have continued to survive 
in the seventh century can be confirmed by the evidence offered by 
Bana. Bhandi, the son of queen Yasovati’s brother, had side-locks 
of curly hair at the age of eight. ^ The chiefs who came to visit 
Harsa had peacock feathers stuck in their top-knots (cudamanh 
kharjdakhacifaX^ At Ujjaini there could be seen chiefs with top- 
knots. ^ The custom of having long hair appears to have been 
common.® Bana*s friend Sudrsti wore a thick bunch of flowers in 
his short top-knot ® Hindu ascetics had matted locks (./of 

Even the forest people had their hair tied into knots over their heads. 
Vyaghraketu, a tributary forest-chief, had his hair tied into a crest 
above his forehead. Matangaka, the Sahara chief, had thick locks 
curled at the ends and hanging on his shoulders. These two 
examples show that among wild tribes at this period two practices 
of wearing the hair must have prevailed, the first was to let the 
hair down so that it dangled naturally on the shoulders in curls ; 
the second was to tie it up, not behind the head as was done by 
the Brahmanas, but over it in front as is the custom in Malabar 
today. 


^ Raghu,, XVI, 43, p. 341. 

^ Ibid., II, 8, p. 32. 

» md.,xviii, 51, P. 375. 

* Ibid,, III, 28, p. 60; XI, p. 225, 42, p. 235. 
^ %na, op, ciu, p. II6. 

® Ibid,, p. 203. text, p. 207. 

' Ibid,, Kddaihbari, p, 1 74, 

• Ibid,, Harsacarita, p. 243, text p. 242. 

» Ibid,, p. 72, text, p. 85. 

Ibid,, p. 30, text, p. 38, 

Ibid,, p. 230; text, p. 231 : maulibandJmip 
** Ibid,f KddaMari, p. 28, 
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Yuan Chw^ng was keen enough to observe all these usages. In 
one place according to him the people wore their hair cut even. ^ 
Referring to the customs of non-believers, he relates how some “pull 
out their hair and cut off their moustaches ; some mat their side 
hair and make a icp-knot coil".* The former practice evidently 
refers to the system of the Jaina sadhus, while the latter must have 
been the custom of Hindu anchorites. This observation does not 
mean that he failed to notice how the common people adorned their 
hair. “The hair on the crown of the head", he says, “is made into 
a coil, all the rest of the hair hanging down. Some clip their 
moustaches or have other fantastic fashions."* 

The women of the Gupta age had various styles of coiffeure. 
Some let their ha"r grow long and after it was oiled, * perfumed, 
and combed,® it was either parted into plaits (vf'/ii) or tied into a 
knot on the herd. ^ If braided into a long plait, it was styled as 
the single braid (ekaveni). * In times of mourning, even as the men 
let grow their beards, the women abstained from their daily routine 
as a mark of their anguish.^ 

It has already been noticed to what all types of coiffeure 
Kalidasa refers and it is worth comparing some of these styles with 
those which were commemorated in colour at Ajanta, where in the 
cave-paintings of our period most of these styles of dressing the 
hair have been preserved. The hair of the ladies was parted either 
in the middle or on the right as can be seen in the case of the 
female dwarf and the attendant to the lady at her toilet. The hair 
on the forehead was either plainly brushed on both the sides or let 
down in curves in front. Over the hair, a little above the forehead, 
was worn an ornamental band either broad or narrow.^® The long 
hair of the women was either let down in plaits behind on the back 
or tied into a knot on the nape of the neck and round it was 
wound a band obviously of flowers as is the practice in the 
Deccan even at present. 

* Yuan Chwang, op. cit.t I, p. 15 1 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, cm I, p. 76. 

2 Ibid.t Ii p. 148 ; Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid., I, p. 75. 

» Ibid.^ p. 148 ; Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid., p. 75. 

IV, 15 , P. 55- 

^ Ibid; 1, 4* P* 3 > P* ^7* 

« Ibid; IV, 15 , p. 55* 

" Raghu., XIV, 12, p. 290, 

« iait, Act VII, 21, p. 115. 

* MM; Act V, text, pp. 188-41 ; also see BSina, Harsacarita, p* 243, text, pp. 242-43. 

Griffiths, 0p. dt; SS« 

iW</.,6l,62, 65. 
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The men too let their hair grow till it was let down on the 
back like that of women. ^ This custom was prevalent among the 
soldiers* ** ^ and probably among the common people as well. In the 
case of ascetics the hair was tied into a knot on the head itself " 
exactly as it has been portrayed in contemporary literature. Two 
Kirains portrayed in another place reveal also how they too wore 
a top-knot on the head.* 


2. Flowers 

Once the hair was combed and adjusted, women wore in it 
flowers/' which were used as designs for girdles as well as orna- 
ments^ and as ear-pendants {karnikara),'^ Women, especially those 

g 

who were dwelling in hermitages, considered flowers as ornaments. 
These needs show that there must have been a great demand for 
flowers, which were apparently supplied from gardens attached to 
private houses and public places inside as well as outside the 
towns and cities. The official designation of the garden keeper 
[PrainadavanapdliLd)^ suggests that women too were entrusted with 
the responsibility of looking after gardens and parks which yielded 
flowers and served as pleasure resorts. 

Flowers during the days of Harsa were in great favour specially 

among women. Tamfila sprays were fixed in the braids of their 

hair, while brilliant ear-chaplets of Sirlsa flowers were also domed 
by them.^^ Dancing girls wore wreaths about their brows, chaplets 
round their ears, great garlands of amaranth hung down upon their 
round hips, and their “great jar-like bosoms” vrere encircled with 
bands of large Bakula flowers. They also pinned lotuses in their 

ears. Pdrijdfa flowers were considered along with wine and 

ambrosia as objects of scent. 


* Griffiths, op. cit,, 72, 73, 74. 

2 Ibid., 79. 

» Ibid., 50, 54. 

* Ibid, 60. 

^ Raghtt., VI, 23, p, 124. 

« Kunu, III, 55, p. 57. 

’ Htu., VI, 5. p. 68. 

« Sdk., Act IV, p, 54. 

® Mm., Act III. p. 55. 

Btna, op. ciu, p. 115, text, p. 133, 
" Ibid., p. 83, text, p. 132. 

** Ibid. p. 62, text, p. 74. 

Ibid., p. 61, text, p. 73. 
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As men too had long hair, they also^^were naturally fond of 
flowers. It has been noticed how Brahmanas like Sudrsti placed 
flowers in their top-knots as emblems of decoration. Bana himself, 
prior to his departure for the palace of Harsa, adorned his ears with 
Giri-Karnika flowers, fastened with the ends of durva grass.' The 
Karnitcdra flower was probably considered an object of beauty, for a 
tall man is compared to it. ^ Mention is also made of the Kadamha^ 
Caihpaka, Lavall, ^ Nlpa^ Kiitaja^ Kalhdra, Sephdlikd, Priyahgu 
flowers. ^ Even kings thru^ flowers in their knots. The locks of 
Harsa are said to have been encircled by a wreath of jasmine 
flowers. " 


3. Cosmetics 

After dressing the hair, the next most important item in the 
daily routine of a person in the Gupta age appears to have been his 
attention to toilet. This statement by no means implies that all 
persons paid special attention to toilet, for the use of cosmetics, 
scents and perfumed oils has invariably been the privilege of only 
the wealthy from early times. But in imitating the affluent person, 
the man of average means also, as will bo shown presently, followed 
a certain system of toilet. To the grandee, the toilet consisted of the 
major operation in decorating the face and it was styled as the mitkJia- 
prasddhana^ which appears to have been an elaborate and tedious 
function of facial ornamentation. 

The face had to be an object of attraction in woman and 
man. In order to improve on the gifts of Nature several artifices 
were utilised in the Gupta age. Pastes and oils were used as 
preliminaries to the bath ; the former were generally prepared out 
of plants and trees, while the latter were extracted from fruits. Out 
of sandal-wood were prepared the anulepana^^ and the ahgardga^ 
pastes, while plants yielded unguents like the kdllyakay^ kdldgiiruy^^ 

* Bana, op* cit,, p. 44. 

* Ibid*, p. 49 ; also see p. 56. 

* Ibid,, pp, 52-53, 

* Ibid., pp. 70-71, text, p. 83. 

® Ibid*, p, 61, text, p. 76, Cf. Yilan Chwang op. eit*, I pp. 151, 148; Hiuen Tslang, 
op, ciL, I, p. 76. 

* M31., Act III, 5, p. 64. 

' V, 5, p. 59 - 

« Ktm., VII, 9, P. 127. 

Raghu*, VI, 60, p. 134. 

» ifttt., IV, 5, pp. 49-50. 

Kum*, VII, 9, p. 127* 

Ibid*, 11 , 21, p. 27. 
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and haricahdana.^ Fruits like ihgu 4 iy^ maaulisila,^ and hariidla 
yielded beneficial oils. 

On finishing the bath, the hair was perfumed and warmed with 
the frankincense of the kalayura,^ Iddhra-AusU^ and dhiipa,^ and the 
limbs were scented with musk. ^ 

The iilaka or the vermeil spot was impressed on the forehead 
by women, men and children. This caste-mark was made up either of 
the pastes of the haritdla, manahsila^ and cahdana^ pastes or with 
collyrium'-^ and saffron called which was smeared on the 

breasts by women to get a cooling effect. 

Much attention was paid to the beautification of the face. After 
all the pastes were applied and the oils rubbed in, pencils (salakd) 
were used to apply unguents to the eyes, while ladies painted their 
cheeks with multi-coloured dots called visesaka^^ These spots, 
designed into the form of a leaf and styled as the palra^visesaka^ 
were usually made with saffron and the white pastes Sukldguru 
and gOrocancL The lips wore painted with the lac-dye (dlaklakaX 
and then given a finishing touch with the lodfira dust to lend them 
a tint of yellow. 

bometimes the effects of an elaborate toilet was sought for 
specially as an irresistible source of allurement. Not only was 
the lac-dye applied to the lips, but it was used to paint the feet 
as well. In the case of applying the dye to the feet it had to be 
arranged in specific lines. When the feet were thus painted, the 
dye was allowed to dry by breathing over it, 

* Raghu,, VI, 60, p. 134. 

* SaL, Act I, 9, p. 5. 

* Kam., VII, 23, p. 13I. 

^ Rtu,, II, 21, p. 27. 

Raghtu, II, 29, p. 37; Kum,, VII, 9, p. 127. 

® Rtu., IV, 5, pp. 49-50. 

^ Raghtu, XVII, 24, p. 351. 

Rtu,, I, 2. 4, 6. pp. 2, 3, 4. 

M 5 L, Act III, 5, p. 64. 

I{tu., IV, 2, p. 48 ; V, 9, p. 61. 

“ Ibid,, I, 4» 6. pp. 17-18. 

Mol., Ill, 5, p. 64. 

l}iu., IV, 5, pp. 49-50: patraimu. 

Raghiu, VI, 65, p. 135. 

Kum., VII, 15, p. 129. 

lbid.,V, 34, P. 85. 

Ibid., VII, 9, p. 127. 

Mdhf Act III, 5, p. 64: rakmsdkarucd visositaguno himbSdlutrdlahak 

Jbid,, 13, p. 78 : nrdrnlakiakatfi asydscarana^ mukhamnnUlna 
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Toilet, according to Kalidasa, was also resorted to as a prelim- 
inary to sexual intercourse. “For the festival of the pleasure of 
union," he remarks, “women besmear their bodies with kdllyaka 
pigment, decorate their lotus-like faces with figures of painting and 
perfume (fumigate) their hair with the incense of black agura 
Such young women drank heavily and then smeared their limbs 
with various pigments to increase their attraction. He observes that 
young women, “ languid through intoxication, apply sandal pigment 
mixed with musk and smeared with prit/ahgti, kdliyaka and saffron 
to their white breasts."^ 

Such practices must have continued to the times of Bana, who 
refers to some of them in his description of the marriage rites and 
preparations relating to Harsa s sister Rajyasri. The feudal queens 
who attended that marriage prepared cosmetics made of saffron 
paste, clotted by ^'baldsana’* essence {baldsand'ghrta-ghani’krla)^ un- 
guents (mukhalepandni) as well as strings of cloves (la van gw mala) 
interspersed with iCa/c/co/a-fruits (kakkola-imsrdh), nut-megs (sajdti- 
phaldli) and large bright pieces of camphor (spharat-sphatika-karpura- 
sakala-kkacitdhtardla).^ Not only weddings but also birth-ceremonies 
offered a great scope for the display of the variety and the 
requirements of toilet requisites. Ladies proceeding to Prabhakara- 
vardhana’s palace in order to celebrate Harsa s birth were followed 
by servants who carried “ garlands in wide baskets with bath 
powder (sndnlya-curiia) sprinkled upon the flowers, dishes laden with 
bits of camphor clear as crystal granules ; jewelled caskets of 
saffron scents ; ivory boxes (dahta-spharukdi^i) studded with rows of 
sandal-hued Areca-nuts and tufted with slim Kkadira fibres dripping 
mango-oil ; vermilion and powder boxes (kuhkumadhivdsabhdfljt bhw 
Jandnl) red and pink, with murmuring bees sipping Pdrijdta perfumes ; 
betel trees with bundles of nuts hanging from the young slips." 
The palace itself was an exhibition of the ways and means by 
which the cosmetics of the day were prepared and utilised. In 
Prabhakaravardhana's palace “ mortars, pestles, stone blocks and 
other utensils were bedecked with perfumes"* and “crocodile-mouthed 
conduits, conveying scented water, filled a variety of pleasure ponds." » 


' jjrw., IV., 5, p. 50 : sirS^^kSla^guru-dhUpaSnu 

* /Wd., V, 9, p. 61 ; payddharaih-kuAkuma^rUgapinjaraik sttk-dpasivyair^avayauvan^ 
Bmabki^ I «..also see 12. p. 63. 

^ B&na, Har^acarita^ p. 124. 

* /wi, pp. ni-12.; text, p. 130. 

^ Jbid*i p. 124, text, p. 142* 
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It is fortunate that the painter of this age has preserved a pic- 
ture of a lady of rank at her toilet. At Ajanta, in cave XVII, a 
painting represents a lady of status with her maidens performing 
her toilet; with her right hand she applies unguents to beautify her 
face, while in her left hand is held a mirror into which she gazes. 
Her lips, palms and the soles of her feet are all painted with a dye 
the colour of which has disappeared, but which must have been the 
lac-dye referred to by Kalidasa and subsequently by Sana. This 
lac-dye appears to have been carried in one of the small, lidded 
vessels which is placed on a tray seen in the hand of the woman 
attendant on her left. Not only both the attendants, but even the 
dwarf accompanying this lady, have adorned the soles of their feet 
with the lac-dye. The sharpened eye-brows and the eye-lids of the 
lady as well as her women attendants suggest that they too must 
have been painted probably with the pencil or saldka as Kalid&sa 
has recorded. Probably she is about to put on the tilaka’msiTk on 
her forehead, but it is strange to notice that none of her attendants 
has the vermilion spot. ^ 

Several types of cosmetics were used by Bana's contemporaries. 
The cave dwellings of GandhamS-dana were perfumed with fragrant 
sulphur which was considered a scent by the Yak^a matrons. ^ 
Sandal-paste was a favourite with men. At the hour of dining Harsa 
sent to Haihsavega, the Assamese ambassador, the remains of his 
toilet-sandal enclosed in a polished cocoanut wrapped in a white 
cloth. ^ The ladies used saffron unguents on their lips to make 
them shine and camphor powder as a perfume. ^ Viscous sandal 
was used by women to perfume the body. Betal leaves were eaten 
to redden or darken the lips just as lip-stick is used to day. Clotted 
lac was used to decorate the soles, while the upper portion of the 
feet was stained with saffron. The round sectarial-mark on the 
forehead was made dark with civet ^ or tawny with gorocana.^ 

That most of these cosmetics were also used by men is again 
emphasized by B&^a who relates that king Sudrakas limbs were 
anointed in the perfuming room with sandal-wood* sweetened with 

' Griffiths, op, ciu, 55 

* Sana, op. cit., p. 187. 

■ Ibid., p. 215. 

* Ibid., p, 83, 

* Ibid., p. 260-61 ; KMakbari, p. 55. See also KMakbari, p. 5, wherein it Is stated 
that “her bosom glistened with rich sandal ointment,'* 

* Jbid., KSdakhari, p, 8. 
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the fragrance of saffron, camphor and musk. ^ Har^a was adorned with 
the vermilion spot or the lilaka^ which was made either of black 
agallochum^ or bright aloes. ^ The dressing of the hair was not 
forgotten. Sudysti, for example, put on the sectarial lines on his 
forehead, painted his arms with gOrOcana and clay from a sacred 
pool blest at the end of his bath and made his hair sleek with oil 
and myrobalan. * The typical Hindu ascetic daubed his limbs with 
the purifying ashes. ^ Even the forest people had their articles of 
toilet, among which may be mentioned the pigment of a peacock s 
gall, ® and an elephant s ichor, ^ which were used by them as perfumes. 

The lac-dye must have been a popular cosmetic as it evidently 
proved a source of attraction. Bana s reference to the absence of the 
sheen of the lac-dye glistening on a victorious foot only reveals the 
object of using the pigment.® The lac-dye was prepared from the fresh 
lac-juice extracted from fresh lac-branches, for it is recorded that a 
fresh lac-branch became worthless through the taking of its sap.® 
The allusion to the lac-dye on Laksmi*s feet shows that in Bana's day 
women applied the lac-d 5 ’^e to their feet as was the practice in the 
times of Kalidasa. The comparison of forest-fires to women's lower 
lips red with melted lac^^ is just another allusion to a current con- 
temporary usage. Bana clearly states that the feet of Harsa's sister, 
Rajyasri, were red with the application of the customary lac. 

The epigraphs of the Gupta period at times throw some light 
on the cosmetics and the toilet practices of the people in Gupta 
times. The Mandasor stone inscription of Kumara Gupta I and 
Bandhuvarman, dated A. D. 473-74, describes how a woman, though 
endowed with youth and beauty and adorned with the arrangement 
of golden necklaces and betel-leaves and flowers, did not go to meet 
her lover in a secret place, until she had put on a pair of coloured 
silken clothes.^* In addition to the wearing of jewels, flowers and 

‘ Bana, KUda^ibarit p. 8. 

* Ibid.f p. 6l. 

* Ibid. p. 17. 

* Ibid.f Harsacariia, p. 72. 

^ Ibid., pp. 86, 92. 

* Ibid,, p. 232. 

' Ibid., Kddaihbarl, p. 31. 

" Ibid. Ca^ 4 isataka (12) p. 278; rakidkie alaktdkahir vijayiAi vijaye no wrdjaty 
amnmin. 

Ibid., (3), p. 269 : hbhdm ndadMnd jayaii navam ivd Uaktakaffl pi^ayitvd. 

Ibid., Harsacarita, p. 61. 

“ Ibid., p. 39 

« Ibid., p. 242. 

Flett, 0p. cii., (18), p. 85, text, p. 82 : iatupya lMty*Hpacitipi suvarpnahdra tUMula 
pu$pa vidMnd samdlahkftSpi nUrt jamJt priyadt upaiti no, • , , 
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dyeing the lips by eating betel-leaves, reference is also made to 
plants like the rCdhra (lOdhra-Symplocese Racernosa) and priyohgu 
{Panicnm Italicum) and bakula (Mimusops Elengi) which are known to 
have been used in the preparation of toilet-pastes in those days. The 
perfume of red and blue water-lillies was considered enjoyable. ^ As 
the Alina copper plate grant of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67| 
suggests, dark-blue coloured cakes of ointment made of pounded 
aloe-bark {khanditdgu7'u)^ were in common use. Moreover, the Rajim 
copper plate grant of Raja Tivaradeva, ascribed to A, D. 800, reveals 
how women painted saffron-leaves {kiinkumapatra) and collyrium 
(cnljana) on their eye-lids. 

There is no doubt that betel-leaves were chewed in Gupta times 
for fashion as well as for pleasure. The chewing of the betel-leaf 
{tdmhula) was considered an attribute of beauty as well as a toilet 
requisite during the reigns of Kumara Gupta I in A. D. 473-74, * 
The Aphsad stone inscription of Adityasena, attributed to the 
seventh century, A. D., reveals how Siddhas in pairs, woke up 
after sleeping in the shade of the betel-plants which were in full 
bloom on the banks of the river Lohitya ^ mentioned in the 
Mandasor stone inscription of Yasodharman and identified with the 
river Brahmaputra. ® 

That the betel-leaf was well-known to Kalidasa is certain, for he 
refers to cups made from betel-leaves (fdmhuldndjp dalaih), 7 This 
being the case it need not be considered unreasonable to believe that 
the betel-leaf must have been a great favourite with women as well 
as men. Though at Ajanta ladies are painted with reddened lips, ® 
it cannot be inferred whether or not the redness was the result of 
using the lac-dye or chewing the betel-leaf. But Bana definitely 
remarks that the betel-leaf was consumed in order to redden the lips. 
He relates how Malati's joined lips, darkened by a deep, black stain 
of betel seemed to pour forth, mingled with the after-glow, a dusk 

* Fleet, «V.. (37), p. 163, text, p. 162: kumudotpala-gandha^Htal^dlmode Kdlrttika- 
mdse. Also see (50), p. 228. 

* Ibid.t ( 39 )/ P« 185, text, p. 177: khandiidguru-vilepanavida^yUmala. 

® Ihid.^ (81), p. 298, text, p. 294. 

* Ihid.t (18), p. 82. 

* Ihid., (42), p. 206, text, p. 203 ; Lohityasya-talSsu sitala taldsu-utphulla ndgadruma 
chchdyd supta. 

.rs *!• < 33 )» P* 145 / also see Cunningham, Ancient Geography ef India, p, 729 

(S. M. Sastri, 1924). 4 y 

7 Raghu., IV, 42, p. 82. 

* Griffiths, op. ciu, p, 55. 

Margarita, p. 265, text, p. 32; babalaUMASla kmimdba m^htmar'a 
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Men too loved the betel-leaf and we hear how Harsa s lip was 
smeared with betel and vermilionJ In the case of the affluent, the 
betel leaves and other ingredients, necessary to be eaten along with 
the leaf, were carried in caskets by a special servant called the bearer 
of the betel-casket {PotaladharQli)^^ who followed his mistress with 
this casket. Owing to this practice of betel-leaf chewing, the teeth 
must have been discoloured and no wonder Yiian Chwang remarks 
how the people stained their teeth rod or black. ^ 

After all this elaborate completion of the toilet, in order to see 
what was the result the lady or the dilettante must have gazed 
into a mirror, which was one of the most important of the toilet 
requisites. Kalidasa sometimes describes how a lady with a mirror 
(darpai^a) in her hand decorated her face, her rich plaits of hair and 
red lips. ^ These mirrors were restored to their natural clearness 
by blowing over them with the mouth after which moisture was 
removed.^ It is possible that the mirror in the Gupta age was 
made of metal especially of brass, copper or gold.® The recently 
discovered archaeological finds at Mohenjo Daro, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere reveal how mirrors in ancient times 
were made either of copper or brass. It is therefore not strange to 
find that such a practice should have survived to the Gupta age like 
so many other customs. 

We may now visualize how a man made up, even as ladies did, 
his own toilet, the details of which have fortunately been left for us 
by Vatsyayana in his picture of a Nagarika s toilet in his day. The 
Nfigarika at first seems to have perfumed his limbs with the sandal- 
wood paste made up of sweet-smelling substances called anulepana 
(acclkrtarp candanamanyadvCimilepanain). Then he scented his clothes 
in a sweet-smelling smoke of aguru and wore a garland of flowers 
either on his head or around his neck. Then he used other 
perfumes (saugandhikah) and a box of scents (saugmidhaputjlwh) was 
kept ready for his use. Then he applied collyrium, made of several 
substances, to his eyes and to his lips. After applying the alakiaka 

^ BSna, Harsacarita, p. 204. 

* /Wi., p. 263, text, p. 33, C/. Hadapa, Wilson, Glossary, p. 193. 

® Yuan Chwang, op. at., I, p. 15 X ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. at, 1 , p. 76. 

• IV, 13, pp. 53-54; kdcHdvibk^ayati darpamsaktahastn : 

» Raghu., VII, ^ p. 157. 

« Ibid., XIV, 26, p. 292. 

< C/. Marshall, Molunio Daro and the Indus Civilisation, It, p. 459, also see in this 
connection Gopinath Rao* Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, Pt. I, p. 12. wherein 
he refers to metal-mirrors made at Aramila in Travancore State. 
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dye over which he rubbed some wax to make it fast, he gazed at 
himself in a mirror idr§tvd darhe mukhai]}). After this he chewed 
some betel-leaves in order to sweeten his mouth (grhitva mtikhavdm 
idmbulah) and then proceeded to perform his duties. Finally he had a 
shave and then went to his bath during which he used a soap-like 
substance producing foam {phimaka).^ This picture of a dilettante 
at his toilet may well be compared with the painting of a fashionable 
lady at her toilet which has already been described. It is interesting 
to note how fashions in toilet appealed to both men and women with 
equal enthusiasm. 

At Ajanta some details regarding the mirror used by the women 
of this age can be ascertained. It was probably oval in shape with a 
flat surface and a handle to serve as a clasp behind it. The mirror 
must have had a shining surface and must have been comparatively 
light in weight, for we see a lady holding a looking-glass in her left 
hand with only her thumb and the first finger. ® In another painting 
below the two vessels of toilet requisites, which exactly resemble 
those carried in the tray referred to already, is hung what is most 
probably a mirror. All these appear in the sleeping-room of a queen 
with her attendants. ^ 

When this elaborate operation of the toilet was going on 
especially among the wealthy, it is natural that they must have had 
some attendants to assist them. In Gupta times when the toilet was 
in progress, valets employed for the purpose of assistance were called 
prasadhakah,^ who, as their designation suggests, helped the gentle- 
men while the ladies were attended to by their assistants styled as 
the prasddhikdh, ® This does not necessarily mean that men were not 
employed in helping women at their toilet. Hunchbacks {vdmandh) 
served amongst queens in their private apartments, carrying boxes 
marked with seals of red lac. ® These deformed people must also 
have acted as guardians of the women's apartments, for we are told 
that they were furnished with conches Oa/flria)* swords (asi), maces 
{gaddh)^ bows (sdrhga) and quoits (cakrdi).'^ 

‘ Vsltsyayana, KSmasiHra, IV, 7-8, p. 40 ; VedikU ca\taira rdiri^§amantd^pana^ 
HkhtaharaMakatu saugandhikapu^kU mStulungaivacasthikbUldni ca syulp Also see 
D. L. Goswami's Benares ed 1912, vs. 5-6, pp. 120*21. 

* Griffiths, op, ciu^ 55 ; B§na, KSdaMatif p. 162. 

^ Ibid; 48. 

* Raghu,, XVII, 22, p. 35a 

* Ibid; VIL 7, p. 142 ; Kunu, VII, 2a p. 13a 

* MiilnActV,p.99. 

? Raghu; X, 60, p. 2201 JiUaJ Usigadd^iUiiga^akradd^chiiamBt^ 
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The painter at Ajanta did not forget to portray the attendants of 
the lady at her toilet. To her left stands a woman holding a tray 
containing the sandle-paste and lac-dye vessels and probably some 
flowers, while to her right is another girl fly-flap (chowrie) bearer, 
with a chowrie in her right hand. To complete the picture and 
unconsciously as though in support of earlier and later writers like 
KAlidasa and Bana, the dwarf has not also been forgotten. In fact, in 
front of the lady waits the strange female dwarf, carrying what is 
probably a bag or a casket, the contents of which cannot be made 
out. ^ In another painting, besides other servants around a prince 
and the princess, a dwarf is carrying to his master a spittoon.^ In 
another picture a woman dwarf, clearly portrayed, is carrying a 
bottle and a child stares at her.® 

Such an attendance was the rule of the day during the reign of 
Harsavardhana of Kanauj. The various types of servants who 
made up the entourage of royal ladies can sometimes be discovered 
from the works of Bana. He relates how round Harsa’s sister 
Rajyasri in the Vindhyan jungles were ‘bewildered eunuchs, 
hunchbacks, dwarfs, deafs, barbarians and ail the other mis-shapen 
guards of the gynaeceum.’* In the palace, however, besides 
portresses (prallhaii) bearing golden staves, chamberlains carrying 
unguents, cosmetics, flowers, betel leaves and waving chowries, there 
were hunchbacks, barbarians, deafmen, eunuchs, dwarfs and mutes. ^ 
The real duties of these unfortunate people can sometimes be known. 
Queen Yasovati, for example, “ washed her face with water poured 
from a silver flamingo-mouthed vessel tilted by a hunchbacked girl ; 
wiped her hands on a white cloth held by mutes.”* 

4. Headgears 

After doing the hair and finishing the toilet, some headgear 
appears to have been worn in the Gupta age. Fa Hien, referring 
to caps worn by kings in Mathura, states that whenever they 
made offerings to a community of monks, they doffed off their royal 
caps.'^ What exactly Fa Hien meant by caps it is difScult to define, 

‘ Griffiths, op. eti., $S. 

’ Ibid., p. 58. 

* lUd.. p. 85. 

* Bina, op. cit., p . 2^2, text, p. 242: vikalamakakuh^avimanabadhiroibai'bM'd viratlnS- 
bttl&tdhp cakravdlena parivftSttu 

* Ibid., KSdadibari, p. 122. 

* Ibid., Har§ae«trita, p. IS6, text, p. 186. 

Fa Hien, op. cH., p. 4a. 
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for it is possible that he might have alluded either to helmets or 
turbans, both of which were worn during this period. KalidS^sa 
relates how turbans (ve.^iana) adorned the head^ and the same word 
is used also for a royal tiara. ^ At Ajanta royal personalities like 
kings and queens are adorned with crowns of several shapes and 
designs, inlaid with an almost infinite variety of gems and precious 
stones.^ That such a practice was observed by Yiian Chwang is 
clear from his words when he observes that garlands and tiaras 
with precious stones were the head-adornments of kings. ^ Bana 
confirms the existence of this system of adorning the hair. In 
Har^as case Bana remarks that “He was consecrated by the light 
of the pearls in his top-knot and the dark rays of the emeralds, as 
they crossed in their intermingling."® While the lesser people, as 
noticed already, wore turbans and helmets, which covered their ears, 
the kings put on crowns (kirita), which are referred to, for instance, 
in the Alina copper plate grant of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67.^ 

The women, as stated before, used the long cloth which they 
utilised also as a veil. But in some cases and probably at times, as 
the paintings at Ajanta disclose, they donned ornamented caps with 
broad borders and leaf designs. ^ Yuan Chwang makes no such 
specific observation, differentiating between the caps worn by men 
and women. He obviously refers to the custom of wearing flower- 
chaplets when he says that “garlands were worn on the head."® 
But Bana mentions the hair-nets {jdlikd) which were obviously 
meant to keep the hair unruffled by the breeze. Describing the 
beauties of Sthanvjsvara, he states that tribes of bees attracted 
by their breath are their beauteous veils, the duty of noble women, 
their hair-nets ^ Although he does not explicitly mention that the 
women of Sthaijvisvara wore hair-nets (jdlikd), he nevertheless 
apparently refers to a practice which must have prevailed in 
his day. 


’ Ra^hiu, VIII, 12, p. I6l : itrasH vcsfanasobhinS. 

^ Ibid., I, 42, p. 15 : rajdbhistttrasvtkltnairaspfstalakavbs{anau. 

» Griffiths, op. ciU, 54, 55 f 60, 64, 65, 69, 71, 73, 75. 

* Yuan Chwang, op. ciU, I, p. 151 ; Hiuen Tsiang. op, ciU, I. p. 76. 

^ Ba^a, op. cit,, p. 61. 

* Fleet, op. ciU, (39), p, 178, 1 . 56. 

' Griffiths, op. ciL, 62. 

» Yiian Chwang, op. cit., I, p. 148 *, Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciU, I, p. 75. 

* Ba^a, Harsacarita, p, 83, text p. 98, mh^sakf^a madhukarakullktyeva rama^iyafp 
mukh!iv<trana^ Mastri jandcdro jdltkS. 
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IV* Ornaments— Types and Details 

Ornaments were worn on the head, in the ears, round the neck, the 
forearms, wrists, fingers, the waist and ankles. Those worn on the 
head were styled as cuddma'iii, ^ muklaguna^ ® and the kirUa, ^ The 
ear-rings went by the names of kan^abhu^aim, ^ karndpuray ® kuii4<^la, ® 
and 7na7iikuiidalay^ signifying different varieties. Necklaces worn 
on the neck were called niskd,^ inukldoalt,^ Idrdhdra,^^ hdrcu^^ 
hdrasekhard'^^ and hdratjasti^'^ The armlets were christened as ahgada,'^^ 
and keyura,^'^ while the ornaments of the forearm were known as 
mlaya.^^ The girdles had the names of mekhcdd,^^ he?namekhald,^^ 
kdilci^ kanakakihkinl, and rasaiid, denoting some types. 

Sometimes in contemporary epigraphs some jewels are called by 
particular names. In the Bilsad stone pillar inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I, dated A.D. 415-16, a staircase is compared to a pearl necklace 
of the kind called kaitbcracchanda. Necklaces are styled as hdra 
in the Mandasor stone inscription of Kumara Gupta and Bandhu- 
varman, dated A. D. 473-74, while a breast-jewel of the god Sarngin 
is named the kaustabha.^^ The Maliya copper-plate grant of Maharaja 
Dharasena II, dated A. D. 571-72, refers to the ‘jewels in the looks 
of hair on the tops of the heads of his enemies ’ and such a jewel 
is given the name of cUddmaiii or cu4dratnai^^ which is again referred 


^ Vik., Act. IV, p, 122 . 

* Mcgfu, I, 46 , p, 38 ; Raghti., XVI, 18 , p. 339 . 

3 Ragliu,, VI, 19 . p. 123 . 

* Ibid., 65 . p. 135 . 

® Ibid., VII, 27 . p. 147 . 

« Ibid., X, 51 ; p. 217 , Ill, 19 * p. 42 ^ 

* II, 19 , p. 26 . 

« Kum,, II, 49 , p. 37 , 

* Raghu,, XIII, 48 , p. 279 , 

Ibid.i V, 52 , p. 109 . 

“ Ibid,, 70 , p. 115 . 

1 , 6 , p. 4 . 

/W</„I,8; 11,25, pp. 5» I3« 

** Ragfm,, VI, 73 , p. 167 . 

Ibid., VI, 68, p. 136. 

Megfu, 1, 60, p. 47. 

Iftu., VI, 3, p. 67. 

/W<I.,I,6,p.4. 

Raghu., VI, 43 , p, 129 . 

Ibid., xni, 33, p. 276. 

IHd., VII, 10, p. 145. 

Fleet, C. L L, III (10), p. 45. 

« Ibid., (18), p. 83 ; for hUru, see (42), p. 203. 

Ibid., (fi), p. X68. text, p* 165, 11. 3, p, 166 ; 1. XX. 
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to in the Alina copper plate grant of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67. ^ 
Mention also is made of the pearl ornaments (mauktik-illuhkdra) in 
the ears of Dhruvasena IV, while® the bracelets on the forearm of 
Dhruvasena III are called kataka.^ 

In the paintings of the Ajanta caves various types of ornaments 
can be observed. At the parting of the hair, in front, an ornamented 
jewel can be noticed in the case of most women, its size and shape 
not being necessarily the same. ■* In fact, several designs and shapes 
of this jewel can be discovered at Ajanta, especially in caves XVI 
and XVII. ® Often the knot of hair, particularly among women, tied 
behind was also ornamented, not only with wreaths of flowers, but 
also with jewels.® 

Next to this frontal ornament came the necklaces of which 
there appear to have been several kinds. Generally one was worn 
but at times the first one was of large gold-beads, while the next 
one was of strings which varied from one to four. Between these 
two was worn another necklace with complicated designs.^ Such 
necklaces were used by women as well as men.® Among women, 
the third necklace with several strings was at times so long that it 
descended down to the breasts. ® 

On the forearms broad and ornamented valayas were worn, 
while on the wrists we find single as well as double wristlets. 
Though generally the wristlets were not as broad as those worn on 
the forearm, sometimes they were as broad if not broader. ” At 
times the wrist was adorned with as many as six bangles with two 
extra larger ones in the beginning and in the end. 

The waist was adorned with a girdle.’* It was usually broad 
with four strands or one solid belt’* and was worn both by men and 
women. 

’ Fleet, op. ciU, (39), p. 173, also sec p. 176. 

’ Ibid., p. 17s, p. 183, 1 . 29. 

® Ibid., p. 184, p. 176, 1 . 38. 

* GrifiSths, op. ciU, 47. 

Ibid., 55, 58, 60, 62. 

‘ Ibid., 48. 

' Ibid., 48. 49, 50, 51. 52. 

* Ibid., 54. 

’ Ibid., 55. 58. 

Ibid., 47, 48, SO, 51. 

" Ibid., 55. 

Ibid., 47, 48, 55. 

>» Ibid., 52. 

Ibid., 6 S. 

I '* iWrf„4S.5S. 
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On the ankles people generally put on anklets, which were not 
extremely narrow, but they had various shapes and designs.^ 

The practice of wearing ornaments continued to the seventh 
century. Yuan Chwang states that “The dress and ornaments of 
the kings and grandees are very extraordinary. Garlands and tiaras 
with precious stones are their head adornments ; and their bodies are 
adorned with rings, bracelets, and necklaces. Wealthy mercantile 
people have only bracelets. They bore their ears... such are they in 
outward appearance."^ 

That most of these ornaments were current during the reign of 
Harsavardhana can be proved by the evidence of Bana. He refers 
in general to several ornaments worn by women like Malati. The 
parting of her hair was crowned with a frontal jewel (juHIcdbavclha ) ; 
above her breast was worn a necklace with jewelled pendants (mdlika) 
set on eaf'h of her forearms was a golden bracelet having an emerald 
crocodile-shaped signet {kafaka maknravedika);'^ on her ears were 
pendant ear-ornaments (bdlikd) of which on the right ear the pendant 
resembled a string of leaves containing a string of ketakl flowers ; * 
about her neck was a collar of pearls (hdra) ; around her waist 
clung a girdle (rasand mekhald); and round her ankles were tinkling 
anklets {nupura),^ 

Most of these jewels appear to have been used also by men. 
Bhandi, when he was eight years of age, had ear rings (kundala) of 
sapphire and pearl, and diamond bracelets {valaya) round his f ore- 
arms, « while Harsa 8 top-knot was adorned with a jewel inlaid with 
pearls.7 The chieftains who came to visit Hari^a wore anklets 
ipdclabahdhdh) inset with precious stones, ear-ornaments {kaniapuraka) 
and ear-rings (karnOtpala), budding with gold-filigree work.* Some 
chiefs at Ujjaini had bracelets. • Even foresters like VyaghrakStu 
had ear-rings of glass {martikarriika) fastened in his ear, and a tin 
armlet {vcdayaX decorated with white godahfa beads, on his forearm. 

^ Griffiths, op, ciu, 47* 

* Yuan Chwang, op, ciU I P* I5I ; Hiucn Tsiang. op, ciu, I p. 7 b* 

* Harsacarita^ pp. 260-61. 

* Pnd,, text, p. 32. daksina karnavatarhsitayU hetakigarhhapaldsalehhayd. 

® IHd,f pp. 261-62, text, pp. 21-24. 

* Ibid,, pp. II6-17, text, p. 135. 

Ibid,t P> 61, text, p- 96. 

* Ibid,, p. 202, text, pp* 206-7. 

* /bid,f KSdoMartf p, 174, 

'0 Ibi 4 ,fHm^ 7 acarim, p, 231. 

Ibid., p. 231, text, p. 232. 
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Ba^a, generalising about the wild tribes, records that the snake’s 
hood was the ornament of the Sabaras. ^ 

Most of the names of the jewels in Bana’s days do not, as a 
rule, have the same names as of those worn in the times of Kali- 
dasa, for several reasons. But the practice of decorating the human 
frame literally from head to foot continued as before. 

Bapa also gives specific names of some ornaments of bis day. 
The girdle which queen YaSovati wore was called tribal! as it evi- 
dently had three strings.® Harsa presented the ambassador from the 
king of Assam with a waist-band named parive^a, whereof one part 
showed clusters of clear pearls and an ear-ornament called tarahgoka, 
inset with a precious ruby.* 

It cannot be said that footwear was unknown during the Gupta 
age. Since early times except probably the rich, most people went 
about their ways with bare feet.* Fa Hien rarely refers to any 
shoes or sandals, but Kalidasa does mention them as padnka or 
wooden sandals.® At Ajanta too there are few paintings which show 
anything worn on the feet either by men or women among the rich 
or the poor. But this does not mean that nothing was worn by the 
people of this period to protect their feet. Yuan Chwang, for 
instance, observes how “Most of the people go barefoot and shoes 
are rare.”* Bana too alludes to wooden sandals called pddukas worn 
by ascetics like Bhairavacarya. ' 

V. Architecture 
1. Introduction 

There came into existence, during the sovereignty of the Guptas, 
a school of architecture which may be definitely styled as Gupta. 
Its early (A. D. 319-550) and representative examples can be seen at 
Bhumara, about six miles from Unchhera railway station on the 
Itarsi-Aliahabad section of the G. I. P. Railway and at Nachna 
Kfithara in the Ajaygadh State, about ten miles from Bhumarft. Its 
later examples (A. D. 551-605) can be seen at Deoghad in Jhansi 
district, while types of post-Gupta A.D. 606-700) architecture can be 

‘ Ba^, KSdaihbart, p, 31. 

’ Ibid., op. ciu, p. 96, 

• Ibid., p. 215. 

* Cf. Mc’Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. S7. 

* Ragku., xii, 17, p. 250 : yaydce fUdidte pascSt kartmp rdj^ld devote. 

• yOan Chwing, op, ciu, I, p. 15I ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciu, I, p. 76. 

< BS^a, op. ciu, p. 86, text, p. IQS. 
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observed at Sankargadh in Nagod State, at Nachna Kuthara, and at 
Mu^dei^var!, near Bhabua in the Arrah or Shahabad district of Bihar 
and Orissa.' 

The early Gupta temples have certain definite characteristics, 
which can be observed from their extant examples. The entire Siva 
temple at Bhumara is 35' square and in front of it is a porch {mai}- 
dapci) measuring 29' 10" by 13'; and before this on either side were 
two smaller shrines measuring 8' 2" by 5' 8", Externally the garbha- 
gfha is 15' 22" square* and between this and the larger masonry 
chamber ran the path of circumambulation (pradak^ij^d). The viatidapa 
in front was smaller than this chamber and there was only one en- 
trance to tlie grirhhngrha. 

The door of the shrine was elaborately carved while the walls 
were quite plain. The door consists of two carved jambs, a carved 
lintel and a plain sill. The carving on the jambs shows the Ganga 
and Yamuna motif : they stand on their vdhana the makara while 
near them are attendants holding trays. “The upper portion of the 
jamb on the fight over the head of the Ganges described R. D. 
Banerji, “is divided into three separate vertical bands of carving; 
that on the extreme right consists of conventional lotus buds in a 
superimposed row, each issuing out of the one below it. This band 
is continued overhead on the lintel. The second or central band 
consists of four superimposed niches each containing a human 
figure. The lowermost figure is that of a male, the second that of 
a female, while the third and fourth also contain male figures. The 
jamb on the third and fourth is exactly similar to that on the right 
though here we find Yamuna on her vdhana the tortoise, with a 
female attendant in front of her and two other circular objects 
behind.’’® The lintel crowning these two jambs is equally ornate 
and is a little longer than the breadth of the door. At the extreme 
ends of this lintel, next to the jambs, are two figures of a man and 
woman standing. In the centre of this lintel is a catVj/a-window 
ornamentation in which something is missing, but immediately 
below it is a fine bust of Siva. The third eye is visible on his 
matted head and he is adorned with elaborately designed necklaces. 

Over the shrine, wrought in and out of plain ashlar, came the 
roof which is sloping and flat like the roofs of the Jaina bniiadis of 

* Cf. Baner^, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 135-36. 

* M. A. S,/., no. 16 , 1924, P- 3 - 

* Ibid., p. 4, also cf, Banerji, op, cit,, pp- 143-44 : also see pi. III. 
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the sixteenth century at Mudabidri and Barakur in Tuluva (mod. 
South Kanara district). But Banerji observed that it was not possible 
to ascertain how this type of roof came to be copied in the Cth 
century A. D, at Badami. ^ It is possible that ideas of architectural 
design and ornamentation passed on from the Guptas into the 
country of the early Calukyas, owing to historical contacts between 
the two dynasties. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the 
early Kosalas were the feudatories of the Guptas as the names of 
G6par5ja and Tivaradeva bear out.^ But there was no such political 
contact between the Guptas early or late with either the Alupas or 
the emperors of Vijayanagara. The ruins of early Ahlipa temples or 
those of the Jaina hasacH.^ in Tu}uva reveal the flat roof of the 
Gupta temples purely as a result of a natural cause like excessive 
rain-fall, which is common both to the Gangetic valley as well as 
to the west coast. To withstand such a downpour the plain slab- 
sloping roof was probably the only natural and best shelter. 

That this typical Gupta roof had a particular name can be 
made out from contemporary inscriptions. The Gadhwa stone 
inscription of the reign of Skanda Gupta, dated A. D. 467-68, refers 
to a part of a temple in the expression “ vodahhirii-karayarfitva '' 
which has been interpreted to mean as “having caused (a temple 
having) a flat-roof to be made."^ The term vadnbln is considered the 
equivalent of valabhl which was interpreted by Fleet to stand for a 
roof as it appears in the Mandasor stone inscription of Kumara 
Gupta and Bandhuvarman, dated A. D. 473-74.^ It is interesting to 
know that Kalidasa also refervS to this technical term when he says : 

“ td m*kasydnci(l-bhavanavala^) han-BuplapCmwaiuydiy 
nllvd-rdtrim-ciriwUasaymhkhinmvicU/ui kahirah ” ® 

Mallinatha, the commentator, in explaining this term remarks that it 
means a covering of the upper portion of the house : “ gfMccMdan 
^Oparibhdgaityarthah*' for dcchddana according to Hal3.yudha is 
the equivalent of a roof when he explains it thus: '' occhadanatp- 
syadavalbhl- grhdi^Tjt/' ^ Therefore it may be concluded that the 
technical term vadnhhl or valabhl means the sloping roof of the upper 

* Banerji, op. cit., pi. Ill (6). 

a Cf. Fleet, C. 1 . /., HI, (20) p. 93 ; (8I), p. 296. 

* Ibid., (66), p. 268. 

* Ibid., (18), p. 81, ll 6*7 ; Unyamy UbhMH dlrggha^vdabhi m 

* I, p* $ 2 , 

* Ibid, 
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storey in a Gupta temple. But here it must be remembered that 
this term in the Mandasor inscription, already referred to, is used 
not in connection with temples but with reference to houses,' the 
roofs of some of which were evidently covered with terraces. This 
epigraph clearly relates that in Dasapura the houses were " very 

white and extremely lofty And other long buildings on the roofs 

of the houses with arbours (in them) are beautiful," * which also 
suggests that some of the houses must have had terraces. 

2. The Sikhara : its origin and development 

Over this roof the extant early shrines of the Guptas at Bhumara 
and at Nachna Kuthara show no sikhara over the sanctum and it 
has therefore been remarked that “ the original of the sikhara or 
spire in Indian temple architecture is much later than the period 
of domination of the early Gupta Emperors in Northern India.’’® 
Few can hardly agree with this view for, though the Gupta temple 
perhaps in the fourth century did not have a sikhara, it is certain 
that in the fifth century the Gupta temple was crowned with one. 
This can be asserted with some confidence because the Mandasor 
inscription of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvarman, dated A. D. 473-74, 
relates how in Dasapura “in the course of a long time, under other 
kings, part of this temple (of the Sun) fell into disrepair; so now... 
the whole of this most noble house of the Sun has been repaired by 
the munificent corporation ;...(thi8 temple) which is very lofty (and) 
pure; which tomhes the skj/, as it were, with (its) charming spires 
{Ukharaili)." ^ This Sun-temple was, however, completed in A. D. 
437-38 ‘ and was repaired nearly thirty-six years later. Therefore it 
may be stated that the year A. D. 473-74 marks, as far as extant 
epigraphic evidence goes, the first year of the appearance of the 
sikhara in Gupta architecture. 

This is because most probably the sikhara was not a part of the 
Gupta temple earlier, at least according to epigraphic evidence. The 
Bilsad stone pillar inscription of Kumara Gupta I, dated A. D. 
615-16, records how in the temple of Svami Mahasena one Dhruva- 
4arman made a gateway (pratoli) “resembling in form the top part 

of a temple ( prasadu)." ° Again the Gangdhar stone inscription of 

# 

^ Fleety op. citf (l8)» p. 85, tezt, p« 8z. 

’ Banerjl, op. ciu, p. 137 ; also see Codringtotii Ancient India^ p. 6l. 

* Fleet, op. ciu (l8)f P> text, p. 83. (Italics mine): tay*unnatatn=»avadstaftt nabhah 
spfietn^m mm^harmh sikharai^ Cf. Ibid. Vistirn^a 4 udga Hkkanm HkharipraWa^ 

* Ibid.^ ppi. 80 , 87 . 

lUd.i (10), p. 4$, text, p^ 44 : prUsSda agra. 
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Visvavarman, dated A. D. 423-24 expired or 424-25 current, tells 
us that the illustrious Mayuraksaka, built a shrine of Vifpu 
“ resembling the lofty peak {sikhara) of the mountain Kailasa.” * One 
more allusion to the top part of a temple is in the Junagadh rock 
inscription of Skanda Gupta, dated A. D. 457-58, which records how 
the governor, Oakrapalita, caused to be built two temples for god 
Cakrabhft and another on a hillock “ obstructing the path of birds." * 
None of these references to the top part of a temple style it by the 
name of a sikhara but they evidently point to the upper chamber 
{prasOda), which only could have all the attributes given to it in the 
inscriptions. The word sikhara is used in the Gangdhar inscription 
not with reference to a temple but with reference to the mountain 
Kailasa. 

The development of the kkhura may now bo determined from 
the extant ruins. The upper chamber { prdsCidu) can be seen in the 
Parvati temple but not in the 8iva temple at Nachna Kuthara, with 
two cailt/a-Vike windows, while the windows of the (jarbhuorha are 
square and covered with jd}is or window-screens.** Therefore the 
Siva temple here may be declared to have been earlier than the 
shrine of Parvati and should probably be assigned to the fourth 
century A. D. as it has only the front (inukliu) mui}4apa, the sanctum 
(gurbhagrha) the pradakqirpa and a slab-sloping roof over it. Over this 
roof of the shrine was superimposed the upper chamber iprdsdda) 
evidently in A. D. 415-16 at least according to the Bilsad stone pillar 
inscription of Kumara Gupta I, and this development may be said to 
mark the second stage in the development of the Gupta sikhara. The 
third stage was a further development of this upper chamber into 
the beginnings of the sikhara, which can be seen in the Dasavatara 
temple at Deogadh, Jhansi district. This temple, which Cunningham 
describes in great detail,* shows what are obviously the remnants of 
a sikhara having a slight curvature, resembling the earliest medieval 
temples of Orissa.^ Although this temple does not show it in its 
present state, its §tkhara was probably erected, in the early stages, 
on the upper chamber (prdsdda),^ while later on it must have been 

’ Fleet, op. ciU, (14), p. 78, text, p. 76; Kailaia-tuiiga-sikhara-ppratimasya. 

* Ibid.t (14), p. 65, text, p, 61 : viharh^a^rnSr^afft vihhrdjate^ ^ 

» A. 5 . R. W. /., 1920, pi XVII, also p. 6l 

* Cunningham, op, ciUf pp. 105-08, 

“ cy. Ganguli, Orissa and Her Remains^ pi. XV-A ; also see the Bhaskaresvara tem- 
ple at Bhuvatiesvara, R. D. BanerJ, History of Otis^a, II, p. 360 ; A. S. R. IV, /., xoao, pi. 
XVIMeft 

* Ibid. 
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raised directly over the garbhayrha itself. Such a practice can be 
seeUt for example, in the Later Gupta temple of Siva at Nachna- 
Kuthara, which shows a tall sikhara with its sides slightly bulging 
outside* 

This convex type of sikhara deserves further study. It was uot 
only convex but all its sides were split into three divisions. Each 
side in the centre had a space corresponding to what appears the 
area of the garbhagrha, while the next division must have conformed 
to the space of the prudaksind and the third elongation seems to 
have covered the outer wall of the shrine itself. These apparent 
divisions, which are suggested as corresponding to the respective 
spaces on the ground-plan of the temple, are purely tentative and in 
actual practice might have been smaller or larger as it suited the 
convenience or fancy of the craftsmen. The walls of the temple, 
however, were plain. 

It would be interesting to know how such a sikhara was raised. 
The Gupta type of temple architecture, which was adopted later on 
in Orissa, appears to have been generally characterised as Nagara^ 
and especially the similarity between the Later Gupta sikhara and 
that seen in the Orissan temple of Parasuram^svara at Bhuvan^svara, 
which cannot be earlier than the 8th century,® is worth attention, 
although it must be admitted that the sikhara of the latter is 
certainly more elaborate than that of the former. The sikhara of 
another Orissan temple called the Liiigaraja or Krttivasa, claimed to 
be the mos^ stupendous structure in Orissa, reveals that such a 
frame-work was built along a series of upper chambers, one upon 
the other, over the central shrine. It has, however, been definitely 
concluded that the sikhara of the Lingaraja temple is “a hollow 
pyramid and its interior consists of a number of super-imposed 
chambers, gradually decreasing in size like those of the great temples 
at Bodha Gaya and Konch, near Tikari in the Gaya district of 
Bihar.” ^ A steep stair-case was built through the sides of the 
sikhara leading into the upper chamber, which has a window, and 
possibly into other chambers as well. These chambers were built 
one over the other evidently to reduce the weight of the sikhara 
which was further supported ‘'by the construction of great trabeate 
arches in the sides just over the top wall of the virmna” the masonry 
being strongly bounded and having no core of rubble.* 

1 Cf. M. E. It, 1915. PP. 49. 90. 

’ Banerji, op, ciu, II, p. 340 , pi. oppi p. 344 . 

* Ibid,, p* 360 . 

^ IMd„ For a lOth century imitation of this type of Hkhara see A, S. I loij-ii. 
part II, pi. XXII, opp. p. 36 , ^ 
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We may now ascertain some features of Gupta sikhara structure. 
It has been seen that the Pa.rvati temple at Nachna Kuthara 
has this upper chamber but it is not known whether or not the 
Later Gupta temple of 6iva there, which has a full-fledged UMiara, 
contained such a chamber.' Moreover it has not been ascertained 
whether or not the Ukltara over this temple had been erected round 
a^ rung of such upper chambers diminishing in size towards the top, 
but most probably the Orissan craftsmen imitated the methods of 
the Later Gupta temple architects in this direction. 

If a similar analogy may be applied, the shape of the top of the 
sikhara of the Gupta temple may also be hazarded, for the crest of 
sikhara of the Siva temple at Nachna Kuthara has unfortunately 
fallen away.* The top of the sikhara of the Parasuramesvara temple 
at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa ^ shows first, a flat surface through which, 
in the centre, rises a short, cylindrical projection (kalasa) on which is 
placed a wheel of blue chlorite marked with wedges. It is possible that 
the Gupta temple bore a similar umlaka, though we have no means 
of proving it. 


3. Features of Temple Architecture 

Among the extant Gupta temples may be mentioned the rock 
caves at Udayagiri, Bhopal State, and at Sanci, the pillared porticos 
in the Mukundwara Pass, Kotah State, the shrine at Tigowa, 
Jubbulpore district, the Narasimha and similar temples at Eran, 
North-east of Bhilsa, the temple no. 17 at Sanci, the Siva temple at 
Bhumara, Nagod State, the Mundesvari temple at Bhabua, Shahbad 
district, the Parvati and Siva temples at Nachna Kuthara, Ajaigadh 
State, and the finest of all, the Siva shrine at Deogadh, Jhansi dis- 
trict. The attractive monoliths at Eran and at Delhi must also not 
be forgotten. 

The whole structure of the sikhara and the prdsdda was 
supported by the walls and the pillars of the shrine. The pillars in 
the Gupta temple are either square or round in shape. The temples 
no. 17 at Safici* or at Tigowa® display pillars which are one-fourths 
square, while above this they become ornate in a variety of ways. 
They are crowned with elaborate corbels, having the cotfyo-window 

» it. & W. /„ 1920, pL XVII, p. 61, 

» Ibid., pL XVII, p. 6l, left. 

* Banerji, op. cit., II, opp. p. 344. 

* Coomaraswamy, op. cit. pL XXXVI, (151). 

* Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, pi. VI. 
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motif over which are two lions sitting back to back. This corbel 
flowered into the charming bowl-shaped “vase and flower" capital 
(purria kalasa) adorned with its circular garland of flowers looped 
half way from its top. This type of capital may be said to be 
the contribution of Gupta temple architecture to Indian art and 
it may be styled as one of the most charming designs through- 
out the range of Indian temple architecture. Such a temple 
could not certainly have been an early example of Gupta archi- 
tecture, owing to the development of the pillars and the corbels. 
The square pillar seen in the 6iva temple at Bhumara reveals a 
further elaboration of style and design. Some of these pillars are 
plainly square, with carvings at the top and at the bottom. At the 
top is a design of looped garlands hanging from a variety of 
rosettes, while at the bottom is a vase (]aimhha\ either plain or 
ornamented, with flowers descending from it on both sides. ^ The 
square pillar was also profusely ornamented and divided into three 
portions. The top was a plain square which was probably a rest for 
the flowery corbel : below it came the kunibha with a display of 
lotus petals and foliage overflowing on the right and left. And 
below this Iciiinhlia three-fourths of the space is made dodecagonal 
while the rest is octagonal, with lotus designs on each of the four 
faces. Below this each portion of the square pillar, transformed 
into a rectangle, is filled with an elaborate Jdrtimukha. The space 
below this is made a plain hexagonal, while the bottom is once 
more divided into two parts : the upper half is ornamented with a 
semi-circular medallion and the lower half with a cluster of 
arabesque foliage.^ The excavations of the Dafiavatara temple reveal 
large pillars with the typical Gupta emblems and designs of the 
half and three-quarters medallions on the shaft and foliated vases at 
the top or at the bottom.^ As in the pillars of the temple at 
Tigowa, the pillars in the Later Gupta temple of Mundesvari, Bhabua 
Sub-division, Shahbad district, the corbels reveal the ca%a-window on 
them, while the kufnbha can be seen at the top and the klrtimukha at 
the bottom, as in the Dadavatara temple at Deogadh. ^ 

The ground-work of the Gupta temple appears to haye had three 
mouldings. In the earliest Gupta temples at Saiici, in the Bhopal 
State, the lowest of these mouldings, on which the whole temple 
was raised, is the base plain and square. Above this rose a 

^ M. AS. /., no. 16 , pL V. (a) 

» Ibid., pi V, {b) 

^ Bauer}!, The Age of The Imperial Guplae, p. 147. 

‘ md., pL vn. 
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semicircular astragal, projecting from a vertical design, probably 
intended to represent the lotus, over which the whole temple was to 
stand. Over this lotus {padtnn) is another moulding more or less 
similar to the base but a little smaller in proportion.' A little 
linear elaboration of these mouldings, which can be observed in the 
6iva temple at Bhumara, ® is only a distinct development of the 
plain and early style at Saiici. A further development of these 
mouldings can be seen in the Dasavatara temple at Deogadh Hill in 
the Jhansi district® Later on in the temple of Mundesvari in the 
Shahbad district which was built in A. D. 635-36, decoration became 
manifest just above the top-most of these three mouldings in the 
shape of semi-circuair garlands, each of which has in the centre 
three flowers, while between two of such garlands descends a series 
of flowers.* 

The 6iva temple at Deogadh is a little artistic masterpiece. Its 
base is eighteen feet in width, it is built on a square terrace five 
feet in height, and its chief peculiarity is that it has four porticos 
“ one projecting from each side of the central structure, each with 

a flat roof supported on a row of four pillars, with the customary 

interculmination.” Its most attractive feature is the ornamentation 
of its door on which the art of sculpture seems to have been 

dowered with a lavish yet most skilful hand. The door has four 

jambs, on each side of which sculpture is portrayed with remarkable 
exuberance. The outermost jambs are crowned at the top with the 
figures of two yak^inis, while all the lower portions of these jambs 
reveal feminine musicians with musical instruments in their hands.® 
It may be said that this Siva temple at Deogadh is to the Gupta 
age what the Vittalaswami shrine was to the empire of Vijayanagara — 
the finest flower of the age's artistic excellence. It is therefore not 
strange that Mr Percy Brown has remarked that “few monuments 
can show such a high level of workmanship, combined with a 
ripeness and rich refinement in its sculptural effect as the Gupta 
temple at Deogarh.” ® 

Around the main shrine, as in the case of the Das&vat&ra temple 
which has been assigned to A. D. 575,'^ were built smaller shrines 

* Coomaraswamy, A History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pi. XXXVI (151) 

’ M. A. S. I., no. 16. pis. I (i), II, (a and l>). 

* Cunningham, op. cit^ X, pL XXXV ; Banerp, op, ciu, pU VII. 

* Baner jl, op. cit., pL IX. 

' Brown, Indian Architecture, {Buddhist and Hindu), pi. XXXV, fig. 2 . (1943) 

* Hid,, p. Sfi. 

' Hid., p. 147. 
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the plinth levels of which are much lower than the larger or the 
main temple. These temples, on the strength of the style of their 
sculptures, have been considered to be of later date.^ It may here 
be remarked that this practice of building smaller shrines round the 
central temple must have commenced about the fifth century for the 
Mandasor stone inscription, of KumS-ra Gupta I and Bandhuvarman, 
dated A. D. 473-74, refer to such a group of temples.^ Such a 
tradition, it may be added, came into existence during the sovereignty 
of the Yadavas (Seunas) of Devagiri, from whom in all likelihood it 
was adopted by the Hoy sal as in southern India. 

+ 4. The Influences of Oupta Architecture 

The Gupta temples of the 5th and 6th centuries may now be 
compared with the early Calukyan shrines of the 7th century. Such 
a comparison reveals many common characteristics. Let us take for 
example, the temple of Meguti at Aihoje built in A. D. 634 during 
the reign of the famous Pulikesin II. It has a mukhmnnijdopa^ the 
garbhagrhn, the praclak,fhj/i, enclosing which are walls perforated 
with stone-screen windows. The LAd Khan temple, supposed to be 
the oldest shrine at Aihole and strongly “derived from wooden 
forms,'* has an upper shrine over the garhhngrha and its roof is 
covered with flat slabs and it has no ^ikhara. This upper chamber 
can also be seen in the Jaina temple at Pattadakal.* The Ganga 
and Yamuna motif, so typically a Gupta emblem, is also present in 
the Lad Khan temple. ^ But it is only in the Durg§, temple (A. D. 
696-733) that the sikhara, so reminiscent of the PArvati temple at 
Nachna Kuthara, appears as though to complete all the charac- 
teristics of Gupta architectuTe. This hikhara has also three divisions 
in each side as in the Gupta shrines, the only difference being that 
the h'khara of the Durga temple at Aihoje is divided into horizontal 
tiers, on every side of which was impressed the ro?7ya-window design 
enclosing an image. Such a sikhara resembles its Kadamba prototype 
which can be seen at Banavasi. On every side of this CAlukyan 
sikhara^ between two tiers along all the four comers upwards, appear 
carved circular panels. This sikhara is of exactly the same shape as 
that of the Gupta temple at Nachnft Kflthara and the ParaSurflmefi- 
vara temple at Bhuvanefivara. Even the top of such temples was 

^ Brown, op. cit., p. 147 ; also see Codrington, Anciem India, pp, S9-6X 

» Fleet, op. cii. (17), P- 78. 

* Namimachar, The Temple ai Halebid, frontispiece. 

^ Cousens, Cd^ukyan Architecture, pi LL 

* Ibid., pi. VIL 
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almost the same. What lay on the top of the Durga (fort) temple as 
its “frontispiece*' (Kolasa) cannot be determined as it is missing, but 
such a crown is present in the Huchchimalli Gudi temple to the south 
of Aihoje, as a circular carved panel, ^ on the top of which was 
probably the image of 6iva as Natesvara. ® It is interesting to note 
that this circular panel is exactly similar to the round structure seen 
on the top of the Parasuramesvara temple at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa.® 

5. Monoliths 

We may now turn to the monoliths which are outstanding 
examples of Gupta craftsmanship and architectural skill. The first 
of these is the Visnu pillar at Eran. which is dated A. D. 484-85, 
and must have been constructed during the reign of Budha Gupta. 
It is forty four feet in height, being a facet shaft crowned with a 
typical Gupta lion abacus. It appears to have been a votive pillar 
which was meant to support at its top a small image of Visnu.* It 
irresistiblj’' reminds us of its Asokan prototypes, whose massive 
grandeur it, of course, lacks and its architectural effect on the 
whole “ is marred by the mean fluting and attenuated proportions 
of its bell capital."'' 

The other monolith, an iron pillar, now at Delhi, seems to have 
been originally at Mathura. It is smaller than the former Visnu 
stone pillar, being only twenty-three feet and eight inches in height 
and weighs more than six tons. It was evidently constructed in the 
reign of Kumara Gupta I as it bears the date of A. D. 415, and 
seems to have borne at its top an image of Garuda, Visnu’s vdhana, 
which, however, is now not traceable.® This structure has been 
architecturally divided into three parts ; the first being the square 
abacus, the second below it being “ a melon shaped member " which 
was the forerunner of the Later Gupta motif of the pur^a-kalasa, 
and lastly the “ campaniform captial, marking one of the last 
appearances of the Persipolitan attribution here, however, retaining 
the vigorous outline and rounded fluting of the original model/' ^ 

This iron pillar is unique from some points of view. The 
considerable technical skill which is essential to construct such a 
huge monolith presumes not only extraordinarily skilled technicians 

^ Cousens, op. ciU, pi. XXII, no. 24. 

» Ibid., p. 4a 

* Baner ji, History of Orissa, pL opp. 344. 

* Cunningham, A. S. R., X, p. 81. 

‘ Brown, du, p. 58. 

* /. R. A. S., pp. i-iS. 

' Brown, op. dt., p. $8. 
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in very large iron foundries in the Gupta age but and as Mr Percy 
Brown has stated it is a remarkable tribute to the genius and 
manipulative dexterity of the Indian iron-worker.” ' Though not in 
any particular way an extraordinary structure of architectural beauty 
it has been well characterised as “ a landmark denoting the dividing 
line between the age of primitivism and the beginning of the early 
medieval era.”^ 

It is worth noting here that just as the Gupta type of flat 
roof became curr«mt in the Jaina school of architecture in the 16th 
century in Tuluva, among the Jainas, the monoliths too became a 
feature of Jaina art during this period. This characteristic shows 
how particular motifs and designs in Indian architecture ran per- 
sistently through the fabric of Indian art through the centuries from 
one end of India to the other regardless of distance, time and 
political vicissitudes. 

VI. Sculpture. 

1. Iconography 

These fine temples, which were erected in the Gupta dominions, 
enshrined some of the most beautiful examples of Gupta sculpture, 
which may, for the sake of convenience, be divided into Buddhist, 
Jaina and Hindu. These sculptures may be further subdivided into 
bronzes, stone images and bas-reliefs. The chief centres of Gupta 
sculpture have been claimed to be Mathura, Benares, and Patna 
which were the sources of Scythian, Buddhist and Hindu influences.* 

The early temple of Siva at Bhumara reveals several Saiva 
images. There is a huge Eka-Mukha linga 6' 1" high, the upper 
part of which is a plain cylinder with an image of §iva on either 
side.* A fine image of Gapesa, seated on a thick cushion, wearing 
the usual ornaments and a crown, having only one tusk and two long 
elephant ears, is unfortunately broken.* Torsos with halos have 
been discovered and though broken they reveal a fine sense of outline, 
delicacy of perception and mastery of figure.® These figures were 
probably placed in the porch in front of the pradak§h}a while the 
medallions filled up the cm^ya-windows panels along the cornices of 
the man4apa of temples. These medallions are usually representations 

' Brown, ep. cH., p. 58. 

’ Odd. 

* Banerjl, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. I6a 

* M. A. S. /., no. 16, pL XV, (c). 

' INd,, (a and b). 

* Aid., pi. XVI. (A and ») 
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of deities like Ga^esa, Brahma, Yama,* Kubera, Siva, as Na^esvara 
and Karitikeya, as simply riding on his bull ® Surya, Mahisasura* 
mardbini and Indra(V)*. 

Large carvings like these can be seen in the ^nakanika Cave 
no. II at Udayagiri near Bhilsa, which was excavated in A. D. 401. 
On either side of this cave are the door-keepers (dvSrapdlas) with 
axes on long shafts on which they rest, bending a little. Their 
workmanship displays an admirable knowledge of anatomical technique. 
On either side of these figures are images of Vispu, standing, 
( Vdsudem Slhdnakamurli) armed with a heavy ringed club and holding 
the sacred conch. Next to Visnu on our right is a twelve-armed 
Mahisasuramardhini.^ These figures of Vi§nu do not reveal the slightly 
elevated eye-brows which are present in the Eka-mukha lingus found 
at Kh5h and Bhumara.^ All of these sculptures not being of the 
same age display different types of expression and development. The 
stiffness of the images in the l^anakanika cave, for instance, is also 
present in the carvings of Virasena’s cave as both of them pertain 
to the reign of Candra Gupta II, while the Varaha image in the 
Varaha cave, built in the reign of Kumara Gupta I, shows a 
charming grace, elasticity and poise, which are noticeable in the 
figures of the slender Parvati and Naga standing behind her.c It has 
been therefore suggested that in “plastic art” the zenith of excellence 
was reached ” in the reign of Kumara Gupta I ' having already 
achieved a remarkable standard of workmanship in the celebrated 
reign of Candra Gupta II. 

These images sometimes reveal a most admirable expression of 
the face. The naturalness, symmetry and serenity of the face found 
in the Eka-mukha linga" from the ruined temple on the road from 
Ehoh to Parasmania, Nagod State, Central India, have no possible 
rival among such icons of Gupta sculpture. The facial expression of 
the yaiyi in the Atariya Khera at Kboh is likewise extremely 
natural and human » and shows an admirable mastery of emotion, 

' M.A,S. L, no. l6, pL XIII, (a, h, c.), see pp. 12-13. 

’ Ibid., pL XIII, ia-d). 

» Ibid., pi. XIV, ia-c). 

* Codrington, Ancient India, pL 29 A. 

Banerp, op. ciu, pL XXVI (a), pi. XXIV. 

•• William C&hn, Indische Plastic, Tafeh, 22-23. 

' Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 175. 

' Ibid„ pi. XXIV ; x 4 . & /. W. C., 19-20, pL XXIX. 

» ^ S /. ir. C., 1920, pL XXX. 
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anatomy and grace. The faces of the various deities on the medal** 
lions of the Siva temple at Bhumara are also natural.^ 

The rock-cut figures for instance in the cave no. 9, namely the 
Amrta Cave " at Udayagiri, display a vitality in construction 
which is no doubt reminiscent of the Besnagar craftmen’s skill 
during the Sungas. The Parvati temple at Nachna Kuthara again 
shows at its sides some friezes the figures of which reveal an 
astonishing vigour of expression, a refreshing vitality of figure and 
a pulsating exuberance of youth. 

A serenity of expression can be noticed in the plastic repre- 
sentation of Buddha as well. The image of Buddha discovered at 
Mankuwar in the Karchana idhsil, Allahabad district, and dedicated 
in A. D. 448-49 (G. E. 129) in the reign of Kumara Gupta I, discloses 
Buddha with a shaven head, the ablunjamiidrci^ elongated ears, in the 
padtmsana and as seated on a pedestal. In front below it runs a frieze 
with two maned lions at either end of the pedestal and between these 
two beasts are two dhydni Buddhas with the Dharma Cakra (Wheel of 
the Law) in the centre on the yoriL^ As this figure strongly resembles 
the Kusana Buddhist images of the first and second centuries A. D., 
it has been suggested that this Mankuwar image “ is a typical 
example of a great conservative force in the Mathura school of sculp- 
ture even in the middle of the fifth century A. D.”® This Mathura 
school of sculpture is claimed to have succumbed later on to the 
influences of the Benares school, with the result that the images of 
the Gupta period at the beginning of the fifth century, had especially 
the long tangential eye-brows, the conventional arrangement of the 
drapery without the lines indicating folds and the enlargement of 
the halo with the typical Gupta examples of arabesque foliage about 
it. * The chief cause of the rise of the Benares school is because, 
as Fa-Hien bears out, that city remained at this period a centre 
of Buddhist activity. ^ The material decline of Mathura and a 
change probably in the tastes of the people regarding style and 
workmanship, led to the rise of a new style of sculpture at Benares 
in the 5th century. 

The influences of this new school spread as far as Nalandd. and 
further in the east while they affected even Mathura in the west, 

» M. A. S. /., no. I6, pls.-Xn-XIV. 

’ Baner ji, op, cit., pL XXV (b). 

* Ibid,f p. X62. 

* Ibid,, op, ciU, pp. 164, 166, ; also see Anderson, Cmalogue and Hand-Book of the 
Archaeological Collections of the Indian Museum, part I, p« iSl, ( 1983 ). 

* Fs^Hien, op, du p. 42. 
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which was the centre of Kusana art. In the image of Buddha dis- 
covered at Nalanda we find the schematic curly hair, the tangential 
eye-brows, the foldless robe and the Gupta arabesque foliage on the 
large halo behind his head. The Kusana type of long ears can also 
be observed. ' These features also reappear again in the colossal 
image of Buddha found at Sultan-ganj in the Bhagalpur district, 
wherein the full robe with faint fold-like lines and the can be 

noticed.** Both these images have been assigned to the early fifth 
century A. D. These icons are characterised by a vivid fidelity to 
nature, poise and balance, which are present for example in the 
image of Lokesvara Padmapani from Sarnath.^ Of all Buddhist 
images, Mr Godrington has observed perhaps with justice that the 
sand-stone Buddha imago from Mankuwar, the standing Buddha in 
the Mathura Museum and the Sarnath Buddha are the “ most perfect 
examples of Gupta sculpture.” ® 

Compared with the Buddhist icons few of the Jaina images of 
the Gupta period have survived. The main reason for this paucity of 
Jaina imagery was obviously the consequence of the decay of Jainism 
in the Gupta empire. On the column of the Kahaum stone pillar 
inscription of Skanda Gupta I, dated A. D. 460-61, the most 
important sculptures are five standing nude figures, which are, as 
Fleet once suggested, the five Adilcarlrs or Tlrthahkaras mentioned in 
the epigraph.® Another image of the twenty-fourth Tlrlhaiifcara 
Varddhamana Mahavira, dedicated at Mathura, during the reign of 
Kumara Gupta I, dated A. D. 432 (G. E. 113), has survived. 7 Its 
head is missing, it has disproportionate legs and its palms are 
placed one over the other in front.® When compared with the early 
Kusana type Mankuwar Buddha image, dated A. D. 448, this image 
no doubt indicates some Kufaiia characteristics especially in the shape 
of the torso, the hands and the legs. But when compared with the 
Buddha image in the Dharma-cakra miidrd pose from Sarnath, this 
image is certainly crude, disproportionate, lacking in balance and a 
delicacy of outline. 

2. Bas-Reliefs 

The bas-relief to the Gupta craftsman was not only a place to 
display his skill in depicting arabesque foliage and geometrical 

* Coomaraswamy, ep. ciu, pi., XLII, I6l ; Ibid., XXVI, 02. 

* Ibid., pL, XLI, 160. 

* Ibid., p. 74. 

‘ Sahni and Vogel, Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath, pL XIII, (bj. 

* Godrington, op. cU., p. 6a 

* Fleet, C././.,III, (15), pp. 67 — 68 . 

f Cf. E.I., II, na XXXIX, p. 2ia 

« ^inerji, op. cit., pL XVUI. 
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patterns, but in portraying contemporary life as well. The variety^ 
naturalness, proportion and beauty of the floral designs of the Gupta 
sculptor have elicited unanimous and universal admiration. ^ 

But more important than this infinite variety of design was the 
portrayal of contemporary life. First and foremost to the sculptor 
was the appeal of the past which he probably tried to interpret in 
terms of the living present. So he carved various incidents from 
Buddha 8 life like his conception and nativity, his great miracles of 
AravastP or the apotheosis of the Bodhisattva Ksantivadin. * Some- 
times scenes from the Ksanfavdfin Jdfaka or portraits of Jambhala, 
the god of wealth, became the objects of sculpture.'^ Likewise Hindu 
mythology was not forgotten. A pillar from Rajaona, Hunger district, 
Bihar, represents the penance of Arjuna and his departure from heaven 
in Indra s chariot.*^ Another bas-relief showing him in the act of 
receiving a boon from Siva ani later on seeing Siva and Durga on 
Kailasa, was also found at Rajaona, Hunger district, Bihar.*^ In the 
Dasavatara temple at Deogadh, Jhansi district, are scenes from 
Rama’s life carved as detached bas-reliefs." In the temple of 
Hundesvari, Shahbad district, Bihar, are fragments of two bas-reliefs 
depicting couples, which cannot be identified.® Host of these figures 
are well-carved, proportionate and instinct with life. The carvings 
depicting Buddha’s life have a weird stateliness and a serenity as 
though in consonance with Buddha’s great renunciation. The Hindu 
mythological sculptures from Deogadh as well as from Rajaona, 
being less natural, lively and balanced, are decidedly inferior to the 
Buddhistic representations. 

Hore interesting than these mythological topics are the scenes 
from real life, which can be observed, for instance, on the panels of 
the Siva temple at Bhumara. There are dwarfs, whose long hair 
is either combed away from the forehead or curled high on the top 
of the head ; while a well-proportioned man is seen running to the 
right. OaT^s stand in elegant postures, musicians play on the drum 
which is slung from the shoulder, wearing long coats and high 

1 Cf. Baner jl. Imperial Guptas, pp. 200—03 ; Coomaraswamy, op. ciU, p. 72 ; 
Codrington, op* cit,, p. 62 ; Brown, op* ciU, p. 58. 

* Sahni, and Vogel op. ciU, pi. XXL 

^ lhid.t pL XXV ; also see Banerji, op nV., pi, XXX, XXXI, XXXIL 

* md., Cf* pi XXIII. pp. 233-34. 

^ Banerji, op* ciU, pi XXXIII. 

Jhid.» pi XXXIV. 

7 Ibid*, pi XXXV. 

» Ibid., pi XL. 
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boots. Some of these also dance. Some Oarias wear skull*caps, some 
blow the horn (Mhala) and others don the typical long coats and high 
boots. Some stand with long poles or tridents in their right hands 
or even dance in various poses. Animals like the monkey, pig and 
the tiger, are common.^ The figures appear to be good attempts at 
representing action, every day activity and common life. 

3. Remarks 

Now that- we have noticed some characteristics of Gupta 
temple structure and sculpture it may be observed that like its 
administration, Gupta Art was not original in as much as it was 
inevitably derivative. Commenting on the typical Gupta square 
pillar, Mr Percy Brown has remarked rightly that “a glance will 
show that in spite of the greatly diminished height this form of 
pillar is a distinct descendant of the Visnu column at Besnagar of 
five centuries earlier, and the lion motif itself is a link with the 
still older monoliths of Asoka.*'® The Yaksini of the Buddhist 
ioranofi became, in the hands of Gupta craftsmen, metamorphosed 
into the symbol of the Ganga-Yamuna motif which assumed an 
almost political significance because ultimately it came to represent 
the Ganga and Yamuna rivers and the region they fertilised. The 
substructure of the Siva shrine at Deogadh, Jhansi district, again 
recalls a similar railing in a Buddhist stupa. The rock-cut corbels 
of the cave no. 9 (Amrta Cave), enriched with its fawn-like scroll- 
work are apparently an adaptation of the friezes on the Gautamiputra 
Vihara at Nasik.* These remarks do not imply that the Gupta 
school of architecture and sculpture was consequently not remark- 
able. On the other hand as Mr Codrington states, it would be better 
to treat Gupta art “as the natural outcome of ancient Indian art, 
with its vivid appreciation of form and pattern, and its love of 
quick beat and rhythm of living things and of their poise and 
balance in repose."* 

VII. Painting 
1. The Scope of Painting 

Another fine art which was patronised and flourished in the 
Gupta age was painting. That the art of painting must have reached 
a high standard of excellence in Gupta times cannot be denied. 

^ M. A. S. /., na I6, pi. IX-XL 

» Brown, dir., p. 55. 

• IHd^ pp. 57. 

^ Codrington, af. at, p. 6$. 
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Kalidasa, Dandin and others refer to citrasdld.^ or picture- 

houses, citrdcdryas or painters and paintings in general. 

There were private as well as royal picture-houses {citraWds). 
In the latter incidents from royal life were given importance/ while 
life in general must have also been depicted.® Bana refers to a city 
full of picture galleries {citrasdlds) filled with pictures of Deua,% Ddnavas^ 
Siddhas, Gahdharvas^ and genu snakes * which were well adorned with 
paintings of foliage decorations and of many coloured birds. ^ 

Citrdedryas in royal employ were instructed to paint pictures to 
suit royal tastes.^ During Rajyasri s marriage, Bana tells us that on 
the walls of the palace “a group of skilled painters painted auspicious 
scenes.'* Some of these “ auspicious " scenes are described. When 
Rajyasri and her husband entered their vdmgfha, they saw that its 
door way was adorned with the human representations of love and 
joy (Priti-Rati) 7. While Yasovati was asleep during her pregnancy, 
the chowrie bearers (cdmaragrhini) on the painted walls seemed to fan 
her.® Her children, Rajyavardhana and Harsa, were so powerful that 
they expected homage from even the painted vassal kings on the 
palace wall, for Bana remarks that “even painted kings that would not 
bow appeared to burn their feet ® The borders of the fine fabrics 
which these kings wore were painted with figures of swans. 
Mention is made of the portraits of Agnimitra alone in the Somndragrha 
hall,'^ and at times with his queen Iravati.^® The realism of such 
paintings is best expressed in the appreciation of a picture of 
l^akuntala when it was seen and admired by king Dusyanta.’® 

* M3l., Act I, p. 7. Cf. Raghu., XIV, 25, p. 292 : 

tayoryath3 prarthitamindriyUrth3n3sHusdh sadmasu citraiyatsn | 
pr3pt3ni dukhdnyapi dandakesu sacintyamlnani siikkanyahhuvan, 11 

* Megh.^ II, I, p. 50 : vidyutvaMam lalitavanitah sh'tdracdpam sacitrdk 

prasddastvafp Udayitumalaip yatra taistairvi^esaih 

® fiana., Kadamharl, p. 2io, text, pp. 102-3: surasurasiddfiagaAdftarvavidyddharo- 
ragddhyUsiidhhiscitrc^dldbhiraviratotsarm pramadSvalokanakutdhalddaikhara 
iaid davatirndhhlrdivyavimdna pahktihhirivdlankapta* 

^ Ibid., p. 241 : Ulekhyagphairiva-bahuvarna-KitrU-pcUra'sakHnisatasilsbbhitaik 

** Mdl., Act I, p. 7: ciirasniaip gatd detd pratyagrvarnardgdnviialckhdm-dcilr'yasyu^ 
UldkayaM ti^,atu 

^ B^na, Harsacarita, p. 124, text, p. 142. 

7 Ibid., p. 130, text, p. 148 : dvdrapaksaiikhita raiiprltidaivataip, 

* Ibid., p. 108, text, p. 127 ; cdmardni cdlaydncakruK 

’ UddL, p. 118, text, p. 136. 

lUd., KMakhari, text, p. 17. 

Mdd., Act IV, p. 109 : pa^ma bha^raip manye pratih'ti^ darmyaU. 

Ibid., Act IV, p. Ill: kaisd pUrstia parivrttavadand bhapid smghdayd dfstyd 
nidhydyaU. 

“ §ak., Act VI, pp. 94-95. 
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Painting was not confined only to human forms and amotions, 
but it is known that natural scenery as well as animals offered 
materia] for the painters of this day. The portrait of Sakuntala as 
Dusyanta relates, had for its background a remarkable scene from 
nature in which were painted the Himalayan mountains, yaks, trees 
bearing bark hermit dresses on their high branches and a doe which 
rubbed its eye on a buck’s horn.^ Figures of common animals like 
monkeys and of ordinary human beings were usually painted on the 
walls of the palaces,^ 

Later on too, the painters continued to depict a variety of sub- 
jects, During the course of her second pregnancy queen yasovati, 
“all day long as she lay on her couch, the reflection of figures em- 
broidered in the awning rested on her cheek’s clear round.” ^ What 
precisely were the figures is not clear but it may be assumed that 
there must have been some variety in these representations of 
embroidered skill so that queen Yasovati could admire them long 
from her couch. 

2. The Technique of Painting 

Such a range of subjects in painting was possible on account of 
the high technique achieved by painters in the times of Kalidasa. 
They were aware of surfaces, processes, materials and colours for 
executing a picture, Kalidasa in his expression, ivaiii dlikhya praya- 
yakupitarp dhdturdgafsildydtn dtmdnarp ie carariapatiiarp yavad-icchum^ 
kafturp,^ shows that an artist could, with the necessary painting 
materials, depict on a piece of stone the emotions of anger in a per- 
son, and simultaneously, the painter could also portray himself in 
this painting as well. Painting was also executed on walls, boards, 
canvas and the human skin. The variety of frescoes is realisable 
from a verse from the Eoghuvomsa,^ The paintings of Indumati, 
Da6aratha or the dancing girls by Agnimitra, for instance, were made 
either on canvas or boards.® Designs of the flags, conch, discus 
smslika^ and similar objects were drawn with sihdura on the limbs 
of elephants, 7 while motifs of the patralekhd on the cheeks® and 

» Suh, Act VI, 17, p. 95. 

* Vik., Act II, text, p. 24. 

» Bina, Harsacarita^ p. 108, text, p. 1 27; sayan'lyamlip^srayapairahhangaputrihZ^ 
pratim(l.,\ 

* Megh,, II, 42, p. 79. 

^ Raghu,, XVI, 16, p, 330, 

® Ihid^t XIX, 19, p, 381 : laulyamitya gphi^ parigrhSn-nartaki^asHlabhUsu tddvap^h | 
variate sma sa kathakcidniikhann^^guHk^aram sannamriika^M 

* Megk, I, I9> p. 15 ; rev 3 i§t dfk§yasy^palaviMmi ViMhyapOde viHrntlift 

hhakticchedairiva %draeit!lm bhUiimafige gajasyeu 

* Ragku., VI, 72, p. I3f. 
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the makara on the breasts of women were also invariably current 
Pictures were painted not only of the living but also of the dead. 
Bana records how Prabhakaravardhana, after his death, was only 
existing in a picture. Yasovati, when going to commit sath carried 
a picture representing her husband^ and after his death only a 
painting retained his outline.® 

3. Execution 

These designs were executed in particular ways. The patralekham 
was painted usually on a background of lightly smeared sandal 
paste though the sukldgurii was also used. ^ Over such a surface 
either gOrOcana or dhcitiirdga was employed.* The outline was drawn 
either with a pencil called vdrtikd^, or with the delicate brush 
known as the tiiUkCi, a process technically styled as the cilra-uninllana.^ 

That many of these practices continued to survive to the days of 
Bana there can be little doubt. Before drawing an outline he suggested 
that the artist should fix the general proportions of the figure he 
was going to paint and christens it drainhha mivapdlm rekhd. Over 
this outline the picture was to be drawn with the cdrlikd and his 
comparison in this connection to the romardjl (a streak of hair) of 
Pundarika, suggests that he alludes to the usage of charcoal powder.^ 

4. Colour Schemes 

With such a variety of paintings and their own technique, the 
painters of this period must have used different colours. These paints 
were kept in special boxes called vdrtikakara7}4<^*^ Sri Harsadeva 
alludes to it in the expression: grhUdsamadgakaoilraphalakamrlikd^^ 
meaning a colour-box, picture-board, and a brush. Bana refers to 
the aldba for preserving colours.^® Among these water-colour must 
have been known, for K&lidasa evidently refers to it remarking 
that colour is easily spoilt by water. Bapa observes that colours are 

* Bana, Harsacariia, p. 151. 

* Ibid., p. 165, text, p. 175 , Cf. Raglm., VIII, 92, P. 180 ; XIV, 15, p. 290. 

» Raghu., Ill, 55, 59, pp. 68, 69. 

^ Ibid., XVII, 25, p. 351. 

^ Bana, Kadathbari, text, p. 467. 

® Kitm., I, 32, p. 13 : mmlliiafit HUikayeva citram sdryamsubkirhhinnamivaraviMaiit. 

* B&na, KadaMari, pp. 466, 264. 

' iait., Act VI, p. 95. 

^ Har§a, Ratnavati, Act II, p. 51. 

BSliia, Hai^Morta, p. 217 : 

avida^baniaiuaaHMiabHkansca likhitanUlkhya 

“ isA Act VI, 15, p. 94. 
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fresh and beautiful when new and to maintain this freshness for a 
long time has been the desire of every celebrated artist. 

If the frescoes were to be painted, then the background, viz., the 
wall was first white-washed and then a mixture of sand and plaster was 
applied over it. For Rajyasri’s wedding, “workmen mounted on lad- 
ders, with brushes upheld in their hands, and plaster pails on their 
shoulders, whitened the top of the street wall of the palace... Plas- 
terers were beplastered with showers of sand which fell over them 
freshly erected walls.*’ ^ Then the actual work of painting was com- 
menced, but before starting on their work, the painter was expected 
to have a mental picture of the painting he was going to execute. 
Bana styles this practice sahkalpalekha, ^ It is actually such a pic- 
ture of Kadambari really painted which consoled Candrapida during her 
absence. Painters carried “ carved boxes of panels for painting with 
brushes {lulikas) (which were evidently the lekhini of the Silpasasfras) 
and gourds attached to them,” and some Assamese samples of these 
boards were presented to Harsavardhana by Hamsavega on behalf of 
his master Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. ^ Separate brushes were 
required for separate colours : the varriasudhakiircaka was for the use 
of white paint, ^ while kdldnjanavaxtiku was exclusively for black 
paint. 5 The mixing of colours was called vanj.asahkaray « while the 
expression rupalekhyanomllana^ so reminiscent of a similar expression 
of Kalidasa, suggests a system of revivification. The painter of this 
age was also familiar with ‘ stiffling * {dchchuraija) by dots or colour 
details {vartpisudhdcchata).^ 

With these colours, the artist of Bapa’s age painted not only 
frescoes on walls of palaces, but he utilised lesser backgrounds like 
canvas and ordinary boards. Alluding to the former he observes that 
“ they paint the loved form : the earth is a canvas all too small ® 
Ciiraphalakds were usually employed in drawing portraits® and 
ci(rapaia$ were used for painting common pictures of Yama and 
Kama. During Rajyasri’s marriage “the palace was arrayed in 

1 Bans., Harsacarita, p. 124. 

* Ibid.9 KSdadihari, text, p. 5 21, €/. Bhavagadtyam. Mcgh,^ II, 22, p. 65. 

^ Ibid.t Harsacarita^ p. 214 * 

^ Bana, Kddafhhari^ p. $27* 

® Ibid,, p. 527. 

^ Ibid,, p.246. 

7 Ibid., p. II. 

* Ibid,, p. 154 (trans) ; Cf, also Har§acarita, p. 125. 

« Ibid., text, p. 172, 

w Ibid,, p. 536. 
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textures flashing like thousands of rainbows, textures of linen, ootton^ 
bark'silk, spider s thread, muslin, and shot-silk, resembling sloughs 
of snakes, soft as the unripe plantain s fruit, swaying at a breath, 

imperceptible except to the touch Some, made already, were being 

dyed by washermen some, after dyeing, had been shaken by 

servants clinging to either end, and were drying in the shade; 
some, now dry, were having all the charm of sprays reproduced in 
their twisted shapes : in some cases the spotting with saffron paste 

had been begun ^ This system of hand-printing, in vogue in 

India even today, reveals a particular type of specialisation : one 
kind of task being assigned to one set of people, thus increasing the 
efficiency and output of the product The printing of the cloths 
appears to have been done with the help of gorOcana pigment, which 
was used for painting the swan-borders on the shawls often worn by 
kings.* The painting on clay must have reached a high stage of 
efficiency. The wives of Har§as feudatories, during Rajyasris 
marriage, “employed their skill in leaf and plant painting to adorn 
polished cups and collections of unbaked clay-ware."* It may be 
taken for granted that these women painters used not only their 
fingers, but to achieve the final and more delicate effects also 
utilised the brush. * Among the presents brought from Kamarupa 
by Hamsavega were “quantities of pearl shell, sapphire, and other 
drinking vessels, embossed by skilful artists : loads of Kardaranga 
leather bucklers with charming borders, bright gold-leaf work 
winding about them, and cases to preserve their colour."* 

The pictures of Yama {Yafnapdta)^ were sold by pedlars in ths 
streets and this custom prevails to this day.*^ Harsa on returning to 
his capital saw in the street bazaar, amidst a great crowd of 
inquisitive children, “an inferno showman {yaniapatii/ca) in whose 
left hand was a painted canvas {citravafipata) stretched out on a 
support of upright rods and showing the lord of the dead mounted 
on his dreadful buffalo. Wielding a reed-wand in his other hand, he 


‘ Bana Harsacarita, p. 12 $ : text, p, I43; The expression ku\ilakramarupa kj^yamanap- 
allamparabhUgaih has also been interpreted to mean: ‘‘beautiful creepers done in 
the wrong way on one side so that they might be seen aright in a subdued colour on 
the other side of the thin fragile fabric.” C/., /. O. R., VI, 1932, p. 412. 

* Jbid»f KddadtHfh text, p. x/. 

* Jf&iU, Harsacariiaf p. 124. 

^ C/. KSdaMfarit p. 154. 

^ Ibid., Har^aritaf p. 214. 

* Cf. Vidikhadatta, MudrdrUksma, Act I, p. 7. 

* Cf* Lockwood-Kipling, Beast md Man in India^ p. I2^. 
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was expounding the features of the next world, and could be heard 
to chant the following verse:— 

Mothers and fathers in thousands, in hundreds children and wives, 

Age after age have passed away : whose are they, and whose 

art thou?^ 

Likewise another popular picture was that of Cupid {Kdma) which 
adorned generally the bed-room. Kadambari’s final injunction to her 
friend Madelakha was to destroy the painting of Kama in her home.^ 

Even the human skin was used as a back-ground for painting. 
Women ornamented their faces and breasts with lovely drawings of 
wavy creepers and quaint dragons. In his sports king Tarapida s 
white upper garments were soiled by his harem ladies with krsMguru 
paste.* Even youths did likewise: Dadica, for example, was smelling 
sweet with creepers painted with kasiitri on his limbs. ^ 

6. The Picture House {Cilrakila) 

These paintings were housed in a specially built house called 
the Cilrasdld, which may perhaps be interpreted to mean in modern 
phraseology a picture-gallery. The king, for instance, in the play 
called Priyadarsikd^ directs the jester to go to such a place quietly 
with Manorama and stay there watching their acting. * Such a 
Ciirasdld or a picture-house must have been a separate chamber 
with an entrance and most probably rehearsals took place there. 
Such an inference can again bo substantiated by some further 
observations from this play. Indivarika informs the king that 
Vasantaka was lying asleep at the door of the picture-gallery, while 
the jester wants to know whether his friend the king had returned 
after acting or whether he was still acting. Consequently, according 
to the context, this picture house was supposed to adjoin the concert 
room. Such picture houses were no innovations in Harsa's day for 
Kalidd^sa mentions how halls or pavilions were adorned with 
frescoes,* and this practice must have continued to the age of Bftpa 
and Harsa and even later. 7 

* Bana, HarsacarUat p. 156, text, p. 153* 

’ Jbid*t tMambartf text, p» 536: vSsabhamne me k&madeoapai^h 

pdianiyak. 

* Ibid., p. 124. 

* Ibid., Harsacaritaft^xUp. 22 i dmdita mrgamadapankbalikhUapairidfhaAp^dbhSsiJara^. 

® Har^, Priyadarsikd, II, p. S 5 i text, p. 54: nibhrtena citrasSlSm pramiya 

sahQ smamfUam pakyatU stMyatd^ 

« Mm.» Act I, p. 8. 

’ Cf. Meyer, Hindu Tai€$, p. 1745 see Ch. V, Sec. I, pp. 368^; EijltSekhar&, 
ViddhasMabbhaAjikdi Act I, ppb irms. Gray, (/• 4 * 0 . S.) 
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VIII. The Drama. 

1. The Theatre (Prek^aqfha) 

If the rehearsals of a play took place in the Citrasdla then the 
actual enactment of it must also have occurred in the Prekqagrha, 
which may be styled as the auditorium. In the Malavikagmmitra 
the jester {Vidu^aka) remarks: “Well, then, let both the parties go 
to the representation -hall {PrekHagxha) anA having made the necessary 
arrangements for the musical concert, send a messenger here ; or 
rather the sound of the tabor itself will make us rise. What 
precisely this Preksagrha was like it is difficult to say but in the play 
Prigadarsikd we are offered a rather conventional description when it 
is related that it was “ lovely with golden columns adorned with 
hundreds of jewels, festooned with great strings of pearls, thronged 
with damsels that surpass the nymphs.”- But whether or not plays 
were staged in cave-theatres like those in Ramgarh Hill,® in confor- 
mity with NdtyaMstra regulations, during the days of the Guptas 
cannot be determined. Kalidasa, however, refers to some caves where 
revelry appears to have been common. He speaks of “ the mountain 
which, by means of its stone-caves emitting the (smell of) perfumes 
used in their sports by harlots, proclaims the unrestrained youth of 
the townsmen.”^ Once again he points to such places as the homes 
of the Kinnara women.* 

But it need not be doubted that plays were really staged 
generally in honour of some kind of festival. Kalidasas play 
Mdlavikdgnimiira was performed at a Spring festival probably in 
Ujjayini, Again how actually such plays were staged it is difficult 
to state, but the stage manager appears to have at first called an 
actor on to the stage, informed him how a new drama by a 
particular playwright would be staged and requested him that the 
actors should be ready to act their respective parts and to such 
requests the actor formally consented. Then turning to the audience 
the stage-manager requested them to listen to the new production 
either out of sympathy for the producers, their friends, or in 
admiration for their subject, the play. Then from behind the scenes 


‘ Mm., Act I, p. 32. 

* Harsa, PriyadarHkn, Act III, p. 49, text, p. 49. 

* C/., Bloch, A. 5. /. R., I903-04» PP- ff- 

* Megh; I, 2S» p. 20 ; yah panya stri rati parimall^dg^rihkir*nMgarii^^ 

muddSmSni praihayati HldvihfU^hifyauvanini^,^, 
» iiTsis.,!, 10, l4tPp.5»7- 
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came the cry of ope of the characters of the ensuing play* After 
introducing them one by one with some surprise, the stage-manager 
made his exit and the real drama began.' Women too must have 
taken part in these plays especially as directors. Bd^na tells us that 
Muktika was the manager (SuiradMri) of queen Rajyasri's plays,® 

The nature of the audience during this period also is difficult to 
define. Kalidasa sometimes suggests that it was composed mostly of 
learned men* but a generalisation of such a remark has called forth 
a deserving comment,* In such an audience it is not possible to 
ascertain what was the seating arrangement observed, especially 
when the king and his court attended the enactment of a play. 
Whether or not they sat as is indicated in the Sanglla Ratndkara, ^ 
it is not possible to decide. 

2. Some Features of Acting 

The subject of the drama, as exploited by contemporary play- 
wrights, was not necessarily of one type. Kalidasa s plays were drawn 
from the epics as well as probably from contemporary social life. 
Amateur theatricals were also not unknown. In the days of Dandin 
there were professional entertainers who frequented the homes of the 
wealthy. Visruta, who was such a professional, went to Pracapda- 
varman's home with a similar object and at “the hour when the 
sun's rays redden", he presented to the inmates of the house a 
vaudeville programme (visesallla) adapted to suit the mentality of the 
audience. It consisted of “ dance, song, assorted pathos, and the like ; 
hand-waving, foot-flourishing, and high-kicking; the scorpion wiggle, 
the crocodile waddle and the fish-twitch. Next, he snatched knives 
from the nearest and disposed them about his person and exhibited 
certain spectacular and scientific specialities such as the hawk-swoop 
and the osprey-dive."® BS.na also at times refers to actors and the 
nature of plays. He records the example of Sumitra, the son of 
Agnimitra, who, “being overfond of the drama, was attacked by 
Mitradeva in the midst of actors {sailesumadhye) ” But what type 
of play this was he does not tell us, yet he refers to the “actors in 
the wild miracle-play {drabhatl) with its passionate circular dances,"* 

‘ C/., VikramorvasHyaifit Prelude, p. 2. 

> Bkna, Harsacarita, p. 248, text, p. 247 ; mka{e nn^akasuiradhSrL 

■ Prelude, p. I : abhirUpabhUyi^ parisadtyam . . . also see PreL Fi A, pp, 1-2. 

* Keith, A Hilary of Uk Sanskrit Drama, pp. 36^70. 

^ Nihs^hka j§&rfigadeva, SaAgita Ratndkara, II, Ch. VII, 1351-61, p. 812. 

* Da94in, op* cit, p. 220, text, p. 142: nrtyagttandna rudimdihastacakra-rnanandirdh- 
vapMUlMa pddapi 4 a vfscikamakartdahgkanddini.*. 

? B§Qa, Jiar^arita, p. 192, text, p. 198. 

* Wd*, p. 38, text, p. 51. 
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3. Musical Instruments 

Xhese plays and dances could not have been performed without 
musical instruments and the nature of some of them can to some 
extent be ascertained. The lyrist type of Samudra Gupta's coins 
reveals him as sitting on a high’backed couch playing on a vij^a 
which lies on his knees. It appears to have been a rather lengthy 
bow-like instrument, and almost half of it downwards from the top 
(being probably of wood) was broad, while the lower half, being 
narrow had strings, three of which are clearly visible. This instru- 
ment, placed on the lap, was played with the fingers of the left 
hand, while the right hand was placed on the broad portion resting 
on the lap. ^ In corroboration of Samudra Guptas skill as a 
musician his Allahabad prasaf^ti adds that he “put to shame 
(KaSyapa) the preceptor of (Indra), the lord of the gods, and 
Tumbura and Narada, and others, by his sharp and polished intellect 
and choral skill and musical accomplishments — who established 
(his) title of “ king of poets '* by various poetical compositions ® 
The expression gandharva-lalitair alludes to his proficiency as a 
musician and player on instruments, chiefly the vlrid, as Narada is 
regarded as its inventor. Probably there were few other Gupta 
emperors like Samudra Gupta, who were among the musicians or 
poets of note, although obviously Skanda Gupta had perhaps some 
skill as a musiciai^ His Bhitari stone pillar inscription tells us that 
he was “well disciplined in the understanding of musical key8(?)“ 
and it adds that his resplendent behaviour, spotless fame, patience 
and heroism were “sung in every region by happy men, even down 
to the children.*'* * 

fSome of these musical instruments can be seen in the sculptures 
of the Siva temple at Bhumara, ascribed to the early fifth century 
A. D. On some of the fragments of the dado are preserved three kinds 
of drums: one short, and the other longer, both of which, tied to the 
ends, were slung on the shoulders by means of strings or straps.* 
These were cylindrical, while the third type was long, narrow 
in the centre, but broad towards the ends. * Cymbals were also in 
use for there is a sculpture of a dwarf who plays with them.* 
Conches can also be seen,^ while the kahala or timbrel also appears 

‘ Allan, Catalogue, pL v. 

» Fleet, op. dU (l)f PP* H-iSf text, p. 8. 

« md., (13), p. 55* 

A. S. na 16, pL IX, (a and b). 

® Ibid,, (a) first row. 

* Ibid., (b) second row. 

^ Ibid,, ( 0 ) third row* 
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to have been popular. Some sculptures of dwarfs show them 
blowing such horns, which being long and slightly bent were held 
with both hands, probably to produce the maximum effect. ' 

Kalidasa refers to several musical instruments. Among these 
may be mentioned the iuryavddya^, a clarionet (?), vallakl^ and the 
d^Odya*' which was another type of stringed instrument, which 
commentators like Mallinatha group together with the nnd. The 
other instruments which he mentions are mrdohga (tabor) ^ ilm^ (a 
stringed instrument), vemc (flute) 7, and vaimakxiya (flute)®* There 
were various types of the tabor {wfdahcfa) called puskarn'^^ and 
muraja^^^ while duhduhhi^^ was a type of a kettle-drum, Jcdaja^^ 
was a conch sounded in peace and war, and the ffhanfd was a 
type of bell*^® 

In cave no. XVII at Ajanta the paintings reveal a number of 
musical instruments, among which some are long-stringed with a 
gourd at the bottom, cymbals and lengthy straight flutes.'* Here too 
are three kinds of drums, the first among them was long, having 
straps at either end, and designed to be slung over the shoulder. The 
second type, nearly three-fourths of this with its middle portion a 
little inflated, was carried likewise. The third kind of drum was 
almost one-fourths of the first type, but in the centre its surface was 
flat. On these the players played with both hands on either side,'^ 
and these drums may very well be compared with their prototypes 
which can be seen in the 6iva temple at Bhumara. 

In the early seventh century foreign travellers and contemporary 
chroniclers throw some light on the nature of these instruments. Yuan 
ChwS.ng refers to “sounding drums and blowing horns, playing on flutes 


' M. A. S, no. 16, pL X {a) 

* Raghu., Ill, r9f P* 58. 

« Ibid., Viri, 41. P- 168. 

* Ibid., 34, p. 167, Regarding MalUnatha's date, c/. /. B, B, R, A. S., XIX, p. 37. 
^ Ibid., XIII, 40, p. 277* 

« Ibid., VIII, 33. P- 166. 

^ Ibid., XIX, 35. P* 385. 

* Ibid., 11, 12, p. 33. 

® Ibid., XIX, 14, p. 380. 

Kum., VI, 40, p. 112. 

Raghu,, X, 76, p. 223. 

« Ibid., VII, 63, p. 155- 
Ibid., VII, 41. P. 168. 

Griffiths, ap. ciu, I, 60. 

Waf.,75- 
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and harps.’’^ BAna too mentions many such musical contrivances 
Jike the horn or conch {sahkha) drum ((lahdubhi\ tabor (turyd)^ 
timbrel (renu),^ lute (vlnd)^^ tamborine (jhallarikd\ reed {vadya) 
cymbal (tdla) string-drum, lowgourd lute (dtodyavddya) and the horn 
with its brazen sound-boxes {kdhala)^ The diversity of these 
musical devices can be realised when we see how the king of this 
age, probably Harsa, went to his bath-chamber known as the Sndna^ 
Bhavana.^ When the time for the king s bath came “ straight away 

there arose a blare of trumpets sounded for bathing accompanied 

by the din of song, lute, flute, drum, cymbal and tabor, resounding 
shrilly in diverse tones, mingled with the uproar of a multitudes of 
bards, and clearing the path of hearing/'® This statement of Baiia 
finds wonderful confirmation in the words of Yuan Chwang when he 
remarks : ** When the king goes to his bath there is the music of 

drums and stringed instruments and song ; worship is performed 
there and there are bathing and washing." ^ Bana styled this art of 
instrumental music Gahd/iarvasdsfra and he further informs us that 
the vltid had a gourd. The head of the Asmaka king, Sarabha, who 
was extremely fond of stringed music, was cut off by his enemy's 
emissaries “ with sharp knives hidden in the space between the vtnd 
and its gourd,”* 

this music was generally practised in court circles in the 
Sahgita Sdld^ and in such a place dancing must also have been 
taught/ In the MdlavikdgniviHra, Bakul a observes : “Here is the noble 
Ganadasa, the dancing-master, issuing out of the music-hall (Sahgita- 
Sdld)\ let me show myself before him."^^ 

IX. Dancing 
1. General Characteristics 

Another of the fine arts of the Gupta age was dancing which 
must have been popular in this period. On some of the fragments 
of the dado of the Siva temple at Bhumara, the panels of which 
depict dwarfs blowing the slightly bent horns {kdha}as) there are 

‘ Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciu, 1 , p. 2l8, also C/., Yuan Chwang, op, cii.t I, p. 152 . 

> Bana, Harsacarita, p. lio, text, p. 128. 

• Har§a, Priyadarhka, Act III, p. 57. 

^ Mna, Harsacariia, p. 113, text, p. 131. 

^ lbid.t p. 224, text, p. 226. 

® Kdda^Mhari^ p. 13. 

' Yfian Chw&ng, op. cH., I, p. 152 ; Hluen Tsiang, op. cit.f I, p. 77, 

^ Har§acarita, p. 193. 

* Sskt Act V, p. 64 : saAgitasSldMare avadMnaip di/d* 

Act 1 , p. 9: rfi ni^ydcdrya drya Ga^ddsa^ sai^gUaiMdyd nirgocckMu 
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some dancing figures of dwarfs. In one the right hand is raised to 
the right ear, while the left leg is lifted likewise and the left hand 
is loosely flung in front, while the right leg is bent a little. In 
another panel an exactly opposite posture is revealed.^ There are 
other variations of such postures : the right hand is raised in front 
while the left one is placed on the breast, and the left leg is 
slightly bent while the right leg is kept straight. At other times 
this posture is slightly modified : the right arm being raised a little 
over the head and the right leg, a trifle bent-* As these sculptures 
disclose, dancing was set to the tune and rhythm of drums, cymbals, 
conches and horns. These dancing dwarfs are lively figures, which 
show a strange vivacity and vigour in their postures, poise and 
movements. 

In the times of Kalidasa dancing was conducted by a dancing 
master (ndfydcdrya) sometimes in a music — salon (sanglla-sdld), ^ 
Kalidasa refers to various kinds of dancing, which were probably 
current in his day. Among them are cchalita* and khiiraka^ while 
abhinaya was a superior kind of dance which required the use of 
the five limbs. 5 Of these dances the cchaliia^ based on a song of 
four parts {catu§pada\ was considered by experts the most diflScult 
to be performed.* Likewise there was another dance called the 
sarmista which, like the cchaliia, consisted of four parts, in which a 
middle tone was maintained.^ 

The art of dancing must have attained a high stage of proficiency 
in the days of Kalidasa who devotes to it much attention and 
importance. He considered dancing to be one of the chief amusements 
of human beings although their tastes are different.* In the execution 
of this art can be noticed the behaviour of men arising from three 
qualities of goodness, passion, and darkness.* The achievment of 
proficiency in this art was considered chiefly due to practice. 

* Af. 5 . /., 1924, no. 16, pi. X, (a) 5th square from the left and bottom row and 
1st square from right, top row. The latter is repeated in the 1st square from right at 
bottom pL IX (c). 

* Ibid., pL I, {c) 1st and 3rd squares from the left 

» MSI, Act I, p. 5. 

* Ibid^t p. 31. 

^ IHd»f 1, p. a6i 

® Raghu,t XIX, 36, p. 375 ; Mdl., Act I, p. 31. 

' Aral., Act n, pp. 37-3^ 

* /Wd., Actl,p. 10; atra Ickacaritan^ ndnSroiafft drsytde hkinmruc^r^janasya 

bakttddpyekaift mmdrMhanaiju 

* Ibid; p. 10 : trtdgu^dbham^ 

IbUUf p.A ; fraySga^adhdMO^ hi n 3 (yasdstfam. 
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The art of dancing had to be acquired from teaehere who were the 
acknowledged experts in it. In fact it was believed that the skill of 
a teacher when communicated to a worthy pupil attained greater 
excellence. ^ Such masters were patronised by the court and the 
nobility, Gaiiadasa, a character in the Mdlavikdgnimitra, states that 
he was favoured by the king, implying that the post of the 
professorship of such theatrical representations was conferred on him 
by his sovereign.^ These professors of dancing were paid salaries 
called vetana.^ The chief qualification for this post was a combination 
of the knowledge of the theory and practice of dancing. Parivrajaka 
in the same play observes : “ One man can perform excellently in 
person, another possesses to a remarkable degree the power of 
communicating his skill ; he who possesses both these excellences should 
be placed at the head of teachers.**^ 

2. Dancing Contests 

The protegees of the court must have naturally had their own 
little differences which led to rivalry and sometimes even to an open 
contest. The Mdlavikdgnimitra illustrates a typical example. Haradatta, 
in the presence of the principal men of the court, taunted Ganadasa, 
both being professors of dancing, in the following words ; “ This man 
is not as good as the dust of my feet... There is in truth the same 
difference between your reverence and myself as is between the ocean 
and a puddle.” Therefore the former pleaded with the king to test 
them in their knowledge of the theory and practice of dancing. 
The king, fearing that if he decided alone he would be accused of 
partiality, declared that this contest should take place in the presence 
of himself, his wife and another learned man called Kausiki. These 
three were called referees (Madhastha).^ Finally, it was settled that 
the question should be decided by an examination of their skill in 
teaching this art for which certain criteria were to be observed. 
First, when an unskilful pupil disgraced the instruction of a teacher 
the latter was sure to be blamed. Secondly, the receptiop of an 
unpromising pupil implied a lack of discernment in the teacher aud 
th© transformation of an unpromising pupil into a skilful performer 
revealed only the acuteness of the teachers intellect. * 


» Mau, Act I, p. 13. 

* Ibid., p. 21 ; datta praydgdsmi ddvena, 

® Ibid,t p. 26. 

^ Ibid., p. 27. Italics mine. 

® Ibid., p. 24. 

' Ibid,, p. 21 . 

5ft 
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Such contests took place either in the play-house or the school of 
music (Samjita Sdla), There, when the orchestral arrangements were 
made, the pupils came arrayed in their theatrical dresses so that 
they might display the elegance of the movements of their limbs and 
the orchestra commenced when the drum {mrdamja) was sounded. 

The dancer herself was required to possess certain physical 
qualifications. When Malavika presented herself before the king to 
give a performance, he said : “ Oh ! the perfection of her beauty in 
every posture 1 For her face has long eyes and the splendour of an 
autumn moon, and her two arms are gracefully curved at the 
shoulders, her chest is compact, having firm and swelling breasts, 
her sides are as it were palmed off, her waist may be spanned by 
the hand, her hips slope elegantly, her feet have crooked toes, her 
body is like the ideal conceived by the teacher of dancing.*'^ Despite 
some exaggeration in this description these characteristics no doubt 
give us an idea of the bodily requirements of an ideal dancer of 
those days. 

The dancer came on the stage, went through her prelude and 
sang a song consisting of four parts {caturthavastukaprayO(/arii) like 
the following : My beloved is hard to obtain, be thou without hope, 
with respect to him, oh ! my heart ! Ha ! the outer comer of my left 
eye throbs somewhat ; how is this man, seen after a long time, to be 
obtained? My lord, consider that I am devoted to thee with ardent 
longing. (As she sings she goes through a pantomime expressive of 
the sentiment.)*’^ 


When this performance was over, opinions about its merits or 
demerits were expressed by some of the persons in the audience. One 
of the spectators on noticing this performance said i “ All was blame- 
less, and in accordance with the rules of art ; for the meaning was 
completely expressed by her limbs which were full of language, the 
movement of her feet was in perfect time, she exactly represents the 
sentiments ; the acting was gentle, based upon the different forms of 
feeling in the successive exhibition of their various shades of emotion 
trod on emotion; it was a vivid picture of a series of passions.*** 
The opinions of the judges were then called for and if the majority 
of them decided in a competitor’s favour he was thus congratulated ; 

I must congratulate you, Sir, on being so fortunate as to give 


* Act II, p. 40. 

® lbid»t p. 41. 

• Ibid., p, 46. 
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satisfaction to your judge/*' The winner was then rewarded with 
a present, and in this case Ganadasa was given a bracelet {kataka)} 

Z. Types of Dancing 

A dance in action, however, has been well depicted by a painting 
in the Ajanta cave no. xvii which represents the ahhheka of a king 
with some dancing girls and a dancer in action to the right of the 
ruler. In this painting there are four women with cymbals in their 
hands and accompanying them is a male drummer, who plays on a 
drum. In addition, nearest to the king, is another dancing girl who 
appears in the execution of a dance. The poise, the vitality and 
remarkable proportions of this group attract attention.^ 

Probably a more eloquent picture of a dance in action has been 
given by Bana when he describes the festivities of the dancing girls 
on the birtlf of prince Harsa : “Tambourines were slowly thumped, 
reeds sweetly piped, cymbals tinkled, string-drums were belaboured, 
the low-gourd lute sang, gently boomed the kdlialds with their 
brazen-sounding boxes, while all the time a subdued clapping 
proceeded. Even the clank of jingling anklets kept time pace by 
pace, as if intelligent with the clapping. Whispering softly like 
cuckoos, in low passionate tones, they (dancing girls) sang the words 
of vulgar mimes, ambrosia to their lovers' ears. ..with tossing fore- 
head marks and ear-rings they swayed like creepers of Love's 
sandal tree. Like waves of passion’s flood, they gleamed all 
resonant with the cries of anklets adding music to their steps. As 
to what was proper to be said or not, they were as void of 
discrimination as the childish play of happiness.’’^ From these 
observations of Bana we may infer that dancing, especially by the 
low-class dancing girls, was performed to the accompaniment of 
instrumental and vocal music, that they sang lewd songs, that 
clapping proceeded in the course of a dance as though to keep time 
with the rhythm and the sounds of the drums, musical instruments 
and the movements of the swaying girls, while the onlookers threw 
camphor and perfume at them. 

But dancing, it must be remembered, was not confined to women 
of this type alone. It was a fine art studied and cultivated by the 
rich as well as by the middle classes of this age. The initiative 

‘ M 3 I,, Act II, p. 48 ; dis^ayU pariksakdradhanena dryo vardhat^, 

» Ibid,, p. 49. 

^ GrifiUths, Paintings in tite Buddhist Cave Temples at Ajanta, 1 , 75. 

< Bana, Harsacarita, pp, 1 15-14. 
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was given by the ladles of the court. It has been noticed already 
that music, dancing and many of the fine arts were the subjects 
taught to young princesses from a very early age. It is therefore 
not strange that they became familiar with these arts when they 
grew older, as Eftna tells us. While the lewd dancing girls were 
carrying on the dance which has been just described, the ladies of 
Harsa’s court too appear to have caught the infection. In other 
places," relates Bana, “ where under the terror of the chamberlains' 
wands the people had made room, the king s wives essayed the 
dance, a brilliant throng with a forest of white parasols held above 
them. ..Some, wrapt in loose shawls hanging from both shoulders, 
swayed as if mounted on play swings. Some, with wavy robes torn 
by the edge of the golden armlets, were like rivers lined by crossing 
ruddy-geese... Others, from whose tripping feet, trickled a dew of 
lac-reddened sweat that besprinkled the palace hm'mas.., pthers^ with 
brows curved in derision at the contortions of chamberlains bending 
beneath golden girdles placed about their necks, seemed love-nets with 
outstretched arms for toils." ^ Despite the rather poetic exaggeration 
it cannot be denied that royal women must have been familiar with 
the art of dancing in order to give public exhibitions of their skill 
in the capital itself. 

Even girls became adepts in the art of dancing towards the end of 
the seventh century. They often observed a dance called the festival 
of the ball {Kahduka Ufsava) which appears to have been common in 
the days of Kalidasa.^ But it is only Daiidin who gives a detailed 
account of this dance as it was actually performed by a girl on the 
third day of every month from her seventh year until her marriage 
when she had to honour “ the moon-browed goddess " with this 
dance, so that she might acquire a virtuous husband. ^*At this 
festival of the ball," remarks Dandin, “the exhibition is public."* 
Dandin informs us how the princess Kandukavati performed 
this dance. He describes how “With wholly faultless grace she 
crossed her hands and touched the earth with blossom finger tifps; 
her black curls rippled as she paid a fluttering courtesy to the 
blessed goddess; she held the ball as if she held the love-god in her 
hand, her eyes flaring with impatient passion. With playful grace 
she dropped it on the ground. As it rose sluggishly, she struck it 
with her flower hand — ^the thumb a little bent, the tender fingers 

* B 4 na, op. cit, pp. 114-15. 

• C/. Mm., Act tv, ttf. 

’ Dancjin, Dahkumm'acarita, p. 159, text, p. 103. 
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extended — bounced it from the back of her hand, and caught it falling 

in mid-air, while her flashing glances flickered round it Then she 

let it fall. Patting or pounding, andartie or allegro^ she kept its motion 
timed with her forward or backward steps. Inert, she made it hop 
with heartless blows; frisky, she soothed it. Sidewise and straight 
she struck, with the left hand and the right in turn, making it fly 
like a bird. If it soared too high, she caught it, taught it moderation; 
she tossed it wide from side to side, then brought it home. Such 
was her sweet, surprising sport, bringing each moment the cry or 
the sigh of applause from the fascinated spectators round the 
platform.” ^ This was evidently a solo dance popular with maidens. 

The dancing girl even later was expected to liave a certain type 
of figure. Kalidasa’s description of an ideal dancer,” though perhaps 
idealistic, may be compared with another little poetic picture of the 
dancing girls who were observed by Bana. “Wreaths were”, he 
states, “ about their brows, and chaplets round their ears, upon their 
foreheads sandal marks. With upraised creeper-like arms, vocal 
with rows of bracelets, they seemed to embrace the very sun. Like 
Kasmir colts, they leapt dll aglow with saffron stains. Great garlands 
of amaranth hung down upon their round hips, as if they were 
ablaze with passion’s flame. Their faces, marked with rows of 
vermilion spots, seemed to wear the rubric of the edict plates of 

Love Dusty were they with camphor and perfumes scattered in 

handfuls. .....Like women chamberlains of a children’s festival they 

lashed the young folk with great wreaths of flowers ”. =5 

The company of such women (uttmdhgand) has been greatly 
praised by Daiidin with as great an enthusiasm as either hunting, 
gambling or drinking. He remarks that the society of good-looking 
girls “makes money and virtue worth having. That means genuine 
manly pride; skill in thought reading; conduct untainted by sordid 
greed; training in all the social arts; quickness of wit and speech 
because you must be forever devising means to get what you lack, to 
keep what you get, to enjoy what you keep, to dream what you 
enjoy, to pacify the peevish and so on ; public deference for your 
well-groomed person and stunning clothes ; social acceptability ; great 
respect from servants; smiling address; dignity; gallantry; the 
winning, through children, of salvation on earth and salvation in 


» Dan 4 in, op. cit., pp. 159-6O1 text, pp. IO3-04. 
3 MUL, Act II, 3, p. 40, also see ante p. 458. 

> Blna) ifarsacatita, pp. 113^14, text, pp. 
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heaven/'^ Neveirtheless he does not forget to record a proverb, 
evidently current in his day, that gay girls are heartless,^ 

X. Literature. 

1. General Remarks 

Another of the fine arts which was fostered in these times was 
Literature which may be said to have made the Gupta Age the 
golden age of Literature in the literary history of India. There 
were not only Hindu writers but we also find Jaina and Buddhist 
literary figures as well. This was an age in which we notice great 
poets and playwrights, composers and chroniclers, grammarians and 
philosophers, who would have been considered ornaments of any 
court in any age. Literature flourished because it was patronised by 
the king and his courtiers. Many of the Gupta emperors were 
distinguished patrons of men of letters and some of them were 
probably literary men themselves. For example in the Allahabad 
prasasti it has been stated that Samudra Gupta was a poet himself 
although no work of his appears to have survived him. One of his 
titles was one “who established {his) title of king of poets by 
various poetical compositions that were fit to be the means of 
subsistence of learned people",® Candra Gupta Vikramddifya is said 
to have had nine gems who graced his court. 

A. 2. Poets and Playwrights-Hindu 

It is not known whether any poets and playwrights adorned the 
courts of the Gupta emperors prior to the rise of Samudra Gupta 
but even if they did their works have not survived to this day. 
Nevertheless from the reign of Samudra Gupta literature commenced 
to flourish in the Gupta court. The earliest Gupta poet of distinc- 
tion, of course excluding Samudra Gupta himself, was probably 
Harisena who not only composed the celebrated Allahabad prasasti 
but was Sahdhivigrahika Kuvidrdnidtya and Mahadandandyaka at the 
court of Samudra Gupta. ^ 

The next ruler who gave a kind of impetus to the literature of this 
age was the Famous Candra Gupta II Vikramdditya. It is related in 
the Jyotirvid hdbhaipi that the following nine gems adorned his court : 
DhanvahtariJi K^apayako Amarasiinah Sahkur 
Vetdlahhaita Ohafakarpara Kdliddsdii | 

Khydto Vardhamihiro nrpateh sahlidydyi 

ratndni vai Varanwir nova Vikramasya,\\° 

' Dan(}in, op. ciu, 210, text, pp. 135-36. 

* Jbid., p. 158. 

. ® Fleet, C. I. /., Ill, (I), p. 15 text, p. 8: vvidvapjandpajlvydmkadiftvya-khriydhkih 
pr€di^hitakavirdja4ahdasya. Cf. pp. Il, lines 5-6, 12. 11 15-I6. 

^ Ibid., (I), p. 16. 

‘ Cited by Vidyabhusana, History of Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, p. 15^ 
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Of these gems perhaps Kalidasa was the most celebrated. To 
him are attributed the plays known as Abhijndna'Sakuhtala, Vikra- 
morvasi, Mdlavikagninulra and the poems called the Raghuvarma^ 
Kumdrasatnbhava, Meghaduta and the Kuhiesoaradyuta and the 
Rtusafnhdra, His date is one of the most disputed points in Indian 
literary history. It has been maintained that he “must have lived 
before A. D. 472 and probably at a considerable distance, so that to 
place him about A. D. 400 seems completely justified."^ This view 
of Dr Keith appears acceptable from many points of view. In 
Kalidasa s works references are made to one Vikramaditya, Dinnaga, 
Pravarasena and Kiimaradasa, who may be assigned to the fifth 
century. ^ It has been proved that Vikramaditya was a title 
of Candra Gupta II, that Pravarasena was most probably the 
Vakataka king Pravarasena I who may be allotted to A. D. 280-340,* 
and that Dinnaga could have been no other than the Buddhist 
logician of that name who must have been a contemporary of 
Kalidasa and has been ascribed to the period prior to A. D. 400.^ 
Kumaradasa might have been the Ceylon king whose name is 
associated with Kalidasa’s death for it is related that, while this 
poet was that ruler s guest, he was murdered by a greedy hetaira. s 
Dr Keith has suggested that Kalidasa must have served as a model 
to the composer Vatsabhatti who, as we definitely know, was a 
servant of Kumara Gupta I, who certainly lived during A. D. 437-47. 
Some of his verses in the Mandasor stone inscription are obvious 
imitations of couplets in the Meghaduta and Rfusainhara, ^ According 
to two literary sources Kalidasa appears to have been sent as 
an ambassador of king Vikramaditya to a Kuntala ruler, 7 who 
was most probably the Kadamba ruler, Kakusthavarma. » The 
Sam^krta work Sringdraprakdsika ascribed to Bhoja, who has been 
assigned to the eleventh century, relates that this great poet was 
sent as an ambassador to a Kuntala court, while in the Aucityavi- 
cdracarcd Ksemendra, who has been ascribed to the ninth century, 
tells us that this poet-ambassador, not being offered a proper place 

‘ Keith, A History of Sanskrit Liter ature, p. 82, (1928) 

• Cf, Ramakrishna Kavi, P, 0 . C., 1922, p. 198. 

® See Appendix B. 

^ Keith, op» ciu, p. 484 ; Vid}^abhusana, op. ciu, p. 80. 

® Ibid; pp. 80-81 ; Rhys Davids, /. R. A. 5 ., 1888, p. 148, Vidyabhusana, P. 0 . C., I919, 
I, p. CLXXII, Nandargikar, KumdradSsa, p. V. 

* Keith, op. cit., pp. 81-82, Cf. v. 65 of Meghaduta and canto V of I{tu 5 atkhlira with 
V. 31 of this inscription. 

' Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, P. O. C., 1924, p. 6. 

« Cf. On this point see Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the InscriftionSf pp. 22, 26, 
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in the Kuntala court, was made to sit on the ground. ^ Both these 
sources of information are not contemporary, but they might have 
preserved what was probably a historical tradition. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt that Kalidasa was well known prior to the days 
of Bana, for in his Har§acarita Kalidasa is mentioned with great 
enthusiasm and praise,® and Bapa we know for certain lived in the 
court of Harsavardhana in the first quarter of the seventh century. 
Even from the point of view as a recorder of social life, as has 
been attempted to show in this work, Kalidasa may well be placed 
in the first quarter of the fifth century A. D. 

This assumption is supported by epigraphic evidence which 
proves that the works of Kalidasa were imitated not only in the first 
half of the fifth century but also in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
The earliest imitator of Kalidasa, as has been pointed out already, 
was Vatsabhalti in the Mandasor stone inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I, dated A. D. 473-74. 

In the sixth century Kalidasa continued to serve as a literary 
model. Kielhorn had stated long ago that the Raghitvafma was quite 
familiar in the distant parts of India and even beyond its confines 
about the year A. D. 600. One of its verses was present in the mind 
of the author of the Bodh Gaya inscription of Mahanaman, dated 
A. D. 588.3 Another verse of this poem has been imitated in one of 
the Nagarjuni Hill cave inscriptions of the Maukhari Anantavarman, * 
which, according to Kielhorn, “for palaeographic reasons cannot be 
placed later than the first half of the sixth century." & 

In the seventh oeptury too this spirit of imitation continued. 
The line yaiMvidhi-hutaf^ninaiti yalMkdiii-arcitdrthinCln^ from Raghu- 
VQitisa^ was virtually almost lifted by the composer into the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription of Mangalesa which “maV specifically be dated in 
A. D. 602 and was certainly composed before A. D. 610." 7 About 
this time when the Har^acarita was composed, Bapa Bhatta refers 
to the literary excellences of Kalidasa remarking: “By whom is 
not delight felt at the beautiful expressions uttered by Kalidasa 


* K§einendra, AucityavicUracarca, p. 139. (Kavyamala Series, 1929.) 

* Bana, Harsacarita, p. 3. 

» Fleet, op, citf (ft), p. 279. 

* Ibid., (50), pp. 227-2S. 

^ E. /m VI, no. I, p, 3. €f, line 2 of this inscription with verse 23 in canto VI of 
the Raghuvofhsa. 

« C/. Raghu,, 1 , 6., p. 4, 

’ /. A., XIX, p. 16, 
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as at sprays of flowers wet with honey-sweetness.” ^ The Aihoje 

inscription of Pulikesin II, dated A. D. 634-35, was composed by 
Ravikirth who is clearly indebted to the Eaghuvaihsa and the 
Kiratarjaniya, His description of his patron in verses 17-32 recalls 
his model of Raghu’s Digvijaya in canto IV.® A part at least of the 
text of the jRaghuvariisa must have been familiar to the composer of 
the first Cambodian inscription, which has been authoritatively 
assigned to the beginning of the seventh century. ^ From these 

imitators it may be concluded that, as the earliest imitator of 
Kalidasa can be traced to the second half of the fifth century, he 

can confidently be placed in the first half of the fifth century. 

Sometimes internal evidence from Kalidasa is cited in order to deter- 
mine his date, but, as will be seen presently, it cannot be said to help 
us much. Kalidasa's reference to the Hunas ^ has been interpreted to 
imply that “he lived at a period when the Huna kings actually held 
sway over the Punjab and Kashmir”, namely during the invasions of 
Toramana and Mihirakula, viz., A. D. 532-33. ^ But it has also been 
shown that the Hunas became very powerful and moved to the west of 
Khotan as far as the Oxus and the Murghab rivers during the reign 
of Firuz, viz., A. D. 459-84.® It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvainsa, which was after all purely a work of 
imagination, might have alluded to the Hunas of the reign of Firuz 
or of his predecessors, whose wild incursions must have been well 
known in India in the first quarter of the fifth century A. D. Again 
it was also suggested by Pathak that, as Kalidasa refers to Greek 
astronomical data like jdinitra, which is obviously a corruption of 
the Greek term diametroti, “ it is highly probable that Kalidasa derived 
his knowledge of astronomy from Arya Bhatta,” the first Hindu 
astronomer who reveals any familiarity with Greek astronomical 
terminology, and who has been assigned to A. D. 476.7 There is no 
evidence, however, to show that Kalidasa was either a student or a 

‘ Sana, Harsacaritaf p. 3. 

’ E. L, VI. no. I, p. 12. On Kalidasa’s historicity see /, H, Q., XVIII, no. 2, pp. 
128-136. 

® G. Coedes, Insc. Saner itas du Cambodge, p. 13. Kumarila (8th century) quotes 
from the Sakuhtald and speaks of its author as a great poet. C/. Pathak, 

XVIII, p. 213. 

♦ Raghu., IV, 68, p. 89. 

^ Pathak, /. B. B. B. A. S., XIX, p. 38. Pathak had already indicated the correct 
translation of the phrase ** Guptandtha ” in the undated Mandasor stone pillar inscription 
of Yasodharman, as referring only to the Guptas themselves, long before Js^yaswal 
pointed it out See Ibid,^ p. 38.; Jayaswal, History of India, p. 4a 

< K. Chattopadhyaya, /. /. H,, XV, pp. 93-I02 ; also see his The Date of Kdiiddsa, AIL 
Uny Studies, II, p. 127. 

7 Raghu,, XIV, 40, p. 295, Kum., VII, I, p. 125 ; Pathak, op. ciL, 41. f. m 13. 
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contemporary of Arya Bhatta. ^ Moreover it is worth remembering 
that under the Greeks Kathiawar (Surastrene) is considered to have 
been a Greek satrapy with a governor responsible only to the king. ^ 
From them it ultimately passed into Ksatrapa hands from whom it 
was wrested by Oandra Gupta II, and it is not too much of a 
presumption to think that Kalidasa might have come across Greek 
astronomical data which must have emanated from Kathiawar and 
spread throughout the Gupta empire during this period. Again 
attempts have been made to find out a historical basis and a model 
for Kalidasas description of Raghu s conquests as revealed in the 
Raghvavamsa. We may take one example which suggests that most 
probably Kalidasa had, after all, in this poetical work some back- 
ground of a previous historical military campaign. Kalidasa says in 
this poem : 

Grhiidpratimuktasya sa d karma vijatji nr pah 1 
sryam Mahendrandthasya jahdr na fu 7nednnrii.\\^ 

These works no doubt recall the line in Samudra Guptas 
Allahabad prasasti that he had “glory produced by the favour 
shown in capturing and then liberating Mahendra of Kosala."* This 
similarity, perhaps accidental, would only help us in placing Kalidasa 
after Samudra Gupta, during whose son’s reign it could only have been 
natural that the great conqueror’s glories should have been recounted» 

Another important writer of the reign of Candra Gupta II seems 
to have been Kamandaka, the author of the Nltisdra. It may be re- 
called that Abu Salih, who summarised the work of one whom he 
calls Sifar or Siqar, styles his book Adabul Muluk or Instruction of 
the Kings.® K. P. Jayaswal attempted to identify this Siqar with 
the Sikharasvamin of the Karamdanda inscription, the minister 
of Candra Gupta II, and that work with the NUisdra of Kamandaka. 
His suggestion that Kamandaka “ was probably a family title of 
Sikhara just as Kautilya was of Visnugupta*'® remains yet to be 
proved for lack of more definite and substantial evidence. 

* Keith, History of Sanskrit Liter aturct pp. 75, 521. Dr Keith states that Arya Bhafta 
wrote his work in A. D. 499. 

* C/. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 240; also see Johnstone,/. R. A» S,, 
I939f PP- 217-40- 

* Raghu., IV, 43, p. 83. See R. G. Basak, Historical Basis and Model for Kdliddsa's 
Description of Raghu*s Conquest, P. D. C., Calcutta, 1922, pp. 325-333. 

* Fleet, C. /. Ill, (I), pp. 12-13 ; Raychaudhari, P. H. A, /., p. 465. (4th ed.) 

‘ Elliot and Dowson, History of India, I, p. 100. 

« /. B. O. R. S., XVIII, Ft I, p. 39. 
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But that Kamandaka was a writer prior to Bhavabhiiti and 
Dandin has been proved by Mr T. Qanapati Sastri. ^ Some arguments 
have been advanced to show that the Nltimra is a Gupta work.^ It 
has been stated that just as Visnugupta wrote his Arihasastra for 
his Narendra (Candra Gupta Maurya), Sikhara (Kamandaka) must 
have written his Nltimra for his Deva, ^ which is well-known to 
have been the familiar name of Candra Gupta II/ Kamandaka, it 
is true, refers to Candra Gupta IT, and observes that he is giving 
instruction to the king in the matters of government, and even 
alludes to a defence of his master’s slaying the Saka by strategem. ® 
Several passages in this work no doubt echo the language and style 
of the classical Gupta poets. But still there is no clear proof to 
show that Sikhara and Kamandaka are one and the same person. 

The Karamdanda inscription, dated A. D. 437, tells us that 
Sikharasvamin was the Minister and Kumdramatya of the celebrated 
Mahdrdjadhiiaja Si I Candra Gupta II. He was the son of 
Visnupalita Bhatta and the grandson of Kuramaravyabhatta, who 
belonged to the Asva-Vajin (jotros and taught the Chhandoga Veda, 
but neither of these two held any office. This record, which gives 
us so much information about Sikharasvamin, makes no mention of 
him as an author. But it reveals that his son Prthvisena was the 
Minister and Kumcirdmdtya and later Mahfibahldhikrfa of Kumara 
Gupta I. " 

The next prominent poet of this reign was Virasena, who being 
also known as Saba, became like Harisena not only a composer but 
also a high military official and minister of the king, like another 
Sikharasvamin. He was a Saciva and a Sahdhivigrahika in one. His 
family name was Virasena and he is said to have “ known the 
meaning of words and logic, and (the ways of) mankind." He was a 
native of Pataliputra, belonged to the Kautsa qOfrOy being a devotee 
of god Sambhu and a poet.® 

Now between Kalidasa and the author of the KaumudinmhOtsava 
there are some apparent affinities. The writer a lady (presumably) 

* Kamandaka, Nliisara^ pp. V-VI, (ed. by Ganapati Sastri, T. S. S., No. 214. 1912.) 

3 Jayaswal, Hindu Polity ^ I, p. 215, 

® Ibid.pJ, B. O, R. S., op, ciU, p. 39. 

* Fleet, C.//., Ill, (5), p. 33 - 

* Kamandaka, NUisdra, Ch. I., pp. 5, 7, 8. 

« Ibid., Ch. 18, 71, p. 293. 

’ E. /., X, no. 15, p. 72 ; also/. A. S. B., N. S., V, p. 458. 

* Fleet, op. ciL, (6), pp. 35-36. 
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was probably named Kisorika, ' whom K. P. Jayaswal called a 
“contemporary of Kalyanavarman of Pataliputra," and consequently 
ascribed to “the time of Samudra Gupta'' her work the wiTaumu- 
dintahotsava, ^ Nevertheless he admitted that this work is “ nearer to 
Kalidasa's time than that of Bhasa's."® Yet elsewhere he stated 
that this drama must have been written about A. D. 340.^ What 
appears strange is whether during Samudra Gupta, perhaps the 
greatest Gupta emperor who had temporarily crushed the famous 
Vakataka dynasty through the death of Rudrasena (Rudradeva), this 
play, which relates that the Guptas were of a low caste {Kara.^karas), 
calls the Licchavis, Mlecchof^^ styles Candasena (Candra Gupta I?) a 
Kdraskara, who put the leading citizens of Pataliputra in prison, 
and was consequently ousted from his capital by Sundaravarman in 
A. D. 340, could ever have been written at all and what is more, 
enacted. This play might possibly contain historical tradition of 
this period but to assign it definitely to A. D. 340 does not appear 
plausible. Moreover it has been well proved that the writer of this 
play has borrowed not merely ideas “but also the language and the 
metre of the verse “ of Kalidasa. ^ It is incredible that such a great 
poet like Kalidasa would ever have stooped to borrow from an 
anonymous and unknown poetess ideas, phrases and metres while 
the contrary is certainly possible, as was the case with Vatsabhatti. 
Consequently if Kalidasa lived prior to Vatsabhatii, as he seems to 
have done, then it follows that the Kauimidiinahotsava must have 
been composed after Kalidasa, and possibly, as has been suggested, 
in the sixth century. Lastly, there is no definite proof to assign 
this work to A. D. 340 while there are reasons to think it is a post 
Kalidasa work,® 

3. The contemporaries of Kalidasa 

According to tradition there were nine contemporaries of 
Kalidasa, of whom some are identifiable. Bhartr Mentha, the author 
of the Hayagrlva^ which is unfortunately lost, has been ascribed to 

* Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi calls her Vijjika; K. P. Jayaswal, named her Kisorika. 
See Kaumudimahotsava, p. I. (Daksinabharat Sanskrit Series No, 4.) 

* J ayaswal, A, B, O. R. /., XII, p. 54. 

* Ibid.t p. 51. 

* Ibid., History of India, p. 95, 

C/. D. R. Mankad, A. B. O. R. L, XVI. pp. 155-57; also see Dasaratha Sarma, 
L H, Q., 1934, pp. 765-66 but he is unable to decide offhand the priority or posterity 
of these two writers ” Kalidasa and the author of the Kaumudimahotsava. 

* Cf. D. C. Sircar,/. A. H. R., XI, pp. 63-67. According to this writer this work is 
not “ earlier than the 7th or 8th century A. D. Many of the dogmatic as.sertions of 
this author fail to carry conviction. Mr. M. R. Kavi assigned it to A* D. 500-700: Cf, 
Kaumudimahotsava, J. A. H. R. S., Ill, Pt II, Intr. p. IV. 
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circa A. D. 430,^ but he does not seem to have been one of them, 
Varahamihira, the astronomer, is also believed to have been one of 
these jewels. But as he selected saka 427 or A, D. 505 as the initial 
year of his astronomical calculations, it is very likely that he lived 
about this time. ^ Vararuci seems to have hailed from south India, 
for it is related that Candra Gomin on returning from Ceylon went 
to Vararuci s house in the Daksinapatha, and found in Panini’s 
grammar “many words but few thoughts/’*'^ As will be shown 
presently Ksapanaka (Siddhasena) and Dinnaga were probably his 
contemporaries. The other contemporary Amara has been rightly 
characterised as a mysterious figure for little is known about him,* 
Nothing is known about the others who cannot be identified. 

4. Some writers posterior to Kalidasa 

Like Yuan Chwang, Bana too refers to some writers who were 
evidently his predecessors. In the Harsacmnfa he refers to com- 
positions like the Vat^avadaita, the prose compositions of the revered 
Haricandra, the plays of Bhasa and to writers like 6atavahana and 
Pravarasena. 

The play Vmavadaltd has been attributed to Subandhu. Some 
scholars contend that this Subandhu must have flourished between 
the periods of Bana and Vamana, that is between the 7 th and the 
9th centuries. It has also been nevertheless suggested that Bana s 
reference to Vcisai^adaftCi is possibly to the Vdsamdattd Nrffapdra of 
Subandhu or some other romance mentioned in Panini s Mahdbhdst/a, 
for the extant Vasavadattd of Subandhu does not relate the story of 
Udayagiri and makes no reference to later authors like Bana, Bhava- 
bhuti and others.® But Subandhu has also been ascribed to the 
“ second half of the seventh century and it has also been maintain- 
ed that “he was only a contemporary of Bana, whose work came to 
fruition before Bana's."^ That he was possibly Bana’s contemporary, 
owing to an allusion to him in the Harsacarifa, may tentatively be 
accepted, unless some other evidence is forthcoming to disprove 
this theory. 

* Krishnamacariar, op, ciU, p. 129. 

» Cf, Pahcasiddmuka, Ch, L Intn p. XXX. (eel. by Dr. Thibaut and Sudhakara 
Dvivedi), 

* Cf.J, A, S, B„ (N. S.), Ill, no. 2, (20). pp. 121-22 ; Vidyabhusana, op, ciU, P- 334 * 

* Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 183, 

® Bina, Harsacarita, pp. 2-3. 

^ KrishnamacharUr, op, ciU P* 4 ^ 9 * 

'* Keifli, op, dtp p. 301. 
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The next writer Pravarasena, whom Bana mentions, is evidently 
either the author or the patron of the work Seiuhahdha, Owing to 
his aflSnity with Mentha he has been placed in the latter part of the 
sixth century. ^ 

Haricandra, whom Bana also refers to, has been identified with 
Bhattara Haricandra, but he is another author whose precise date 
cannot be determined with certainty. Although he might have 
survived in or about the sixth century, it is difficult to state 
whether he was the predecessor of Dandin.^ It is worth noting, 
however, that according to Bana, Haricandra s “compositions 
( Dharmakirmahliyudayam) stand out pre-eminent as a sovereign 
luminous with its employment of words, delightful, and preserving 
rigidly the traditional rules of letters."^ 

Besides these, there are still some other writers whose dates are 
not yet free from speculation. Bharavi, whom Bana ignores but who 
is remembered in the Aihole inscription along with Kalidasa \ being 
strongly affected by Magha, has been placed about c. A. D. 500 
rather than as early as A. D. 500. He was a playwright of power 
and is known chiefly for his Kirdtarjunlya, Probably about this 
time lived ViSakhadatta, to whom are attributed the plays of 
Mudrdrdksasa, Abisdrikavancifa and the DexncahdraguptQiYi. The last 
play apparently consisted of five acts as can be seen from its 
various quotations in Bhojas Srhgdraprokdsa and Ramacandras 
Ndiyadarpona, Then there is Vijjika or Vijjaka who is most 
probably the author of the Kaumudiinahotsava, Owing to the 
references to Saunaka and Avimaraka in this play it has been 
suggested that the playwright (a lady) must have seen Dandin s 
Avahtisuhdarlkathd. But such a reference might have been made 
independently and not necessarily from Dandin's work. Moreover it 
is claimed that, if Vijjika were the queen of king Candraditya of the 
7th century, this period is the likely date for this work, ^ but this 
identification is not yet an accepted fact. Another important writer 
of this period was Vatsyayana but his date is still an unsettled 
problem although generally he is considered to have survived before 
the sixth century A. D. Remarking about him Dr Keith states that his 

^ Keith, op. cit., pp. 97, 133. 

» IHd., pp. 300, 339. 

® Bana, Harsacarita, p. 2. 

* E. /., VI, no. I. p. 7, 

‘ C/. Act III, 15. Also see Krishnamacariar, op. cit, pp. 391, 600 ; K. P. Jayaswal, 
/. B. 0 . R. S., XIX, p. II3 ff ; A. B. O. R. /., XII, p. 399 J /. A. H. R. S., MI, p. 139. 
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work, K&tmsutra “ is of uncertain date but it is not improbably older 
than Kalidasa and in any case represents the concentrated essence 
of earlier treatises on the Ars Amoris.”^ 

6. Poet-Composers 

In later times of the Gupta age too there appear to have flour- 
ished some writers of distinction, especially poets and composers. 
In the days of Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman, the prasasti of 
the Mandasor stone inscription, dated A. D. 473-74, is stated to have 
been composed “with particular care'’ by Vatsabhatti, ^ who it has 
been already pointed out, should not be confused with the poet 
Bhatti. ^ Again the charter known as the Khoh copper-plate grant 
of the Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastin, dated A. D. 475-76, was written 
by Suryadatta, who is recorded to have been a descendant of officers.^ 
This is not strange because the office of composer, either to the king 
or to the nobles or to the corporations, was usually in the Gupta age, 
hereditary. It is worth noting that this composer-poet composed 
another inscription seven years later, and from this fact it may be 
inferred that this officer must have continued in the service of this 
ruler for eight years during which he appears to have been promoted, 
for in this record he is styled as MalidsahdhivUjrahikaJ' This poet 
must have died by A. D. 510-11, for the Majghawam copper-plate grant 
of the same monarch, Mahdraja Hastin, is stated to have been 
composed by the son of Suryadatta, called Vibhudatta who is styled 
as a Mahdsahdhiviqrahika.^ From this adoption of this official design- 
ation it may be concluded that not only was the office hereditary but 
even the official designation descended from father to son in this age. 
It therefore follows that this Suryadatta must have served under 
king Hastin from A. D. 475-76 to 509-10, for a period of thirtyfive 
years, which is quite a long tenure of service unless there comes to 
light an earlier record pointing to his death. Another poet, who 
served Mahdrdja Samksobha in A. D. 528-29 was Isvaradasa, the son 
of Bhujangadasa and the grandson of Jivita. He was responsible for 
the Khoh copper-plate grants issued by this monarch. 7 In the reign 
of Mahdrdja Jayanatha, the composer of his Karitalai copper-plate 

* Keith, op. ciu, p. 51. 

* Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (18), pp. 87-88. In this connection see Ch. V ante. Sect. Ill, 
3. P- 365* 

* C/. Keith, op. cit.^ p. II6. 

* Fleet, op. ciu, (21), pp. 99-IOO. Also see Appendix D. 

® Ibid., (22), p. 105- 

* lUd., (23), p. 109. 

* /Wd., (25), p. 116. 
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grant was the Bhogika Guhjakirti, son of the Bhogika Dhruva- 
datta and grandson of the Bhogika Amatya Rajyika. He was living 
in the year A. D. 493-94.* This ruler appeared to have employed 
some other poet as well. Two years later this king issued his Khoh 
copper-plate grant, which was drawn up by Sahdhivigrahika 
Gallu, the son of Bhogika Varadinna, and the grandson of Bhogika 
Atnatya Phalgudatta. ^ His son Manoratha, serving under Maharaja 
Sarvanatha in A. D. 512-13, was responsible for the Khoh copper- 
plate grants which were issued by this sovereign. ^ Most probably his 
father Gallu served the two rulers Jayanatha and 6arvanatha from 
A. D. 496-97 till A. D. 511-12, a period of fifteen years. But this 
Manoratha was certainly alive in A. D. 516-17 for the Khoh copper- 
plate grant of Maharaja Sarvanatha was written by him. ^ This 
poet-officer possibly lived for a considerable time, for another Khoh 
copper-plate grant in A. D. 533-34 appears to have been composed by 
his son Sahdhivigrahika Natha.^ 

From these notices of contemporary poets some inferences may 
be made. First and foremost it may be said that most of these poets 
held high ministerial posts like Saciva, Mahddan4^ndi/aka, Sahdhivigra- 
hikoy or Mahdsahlhivigrahika, and as such they must have been ipso 
facto members of the King’s Council {Mantri-pari^ad or the Sabhd) 
having first-hand information of State activities which were about 
to be published in the form of edicts for all the world to see. As 
stated earlier the post of the poet-officer was hereditary and conti- 
nued in one family for three to four generations. Some of these 
composers held office like Suryadatta for a considerable period, and 
during this tenure promotions in rank were common. Suryadatta, 
for example, in the reign of Maharaja Hastin, had no official status 
except that of the Lekhaka in A. D, 475-76, but in A. D. 484-85 he 
was styled as Mahdsahdhivigrahika, ^ Moreover it was not the custom 
to have only one royal composer; in the reign of Mahdrdja Jayanatha 
in the late fifth century there were two composers Bhogika Gunjakirti 
and Sahdhivigrahika Gallu. Nevertheless it was not the rule that 
every royal poet was honoured with only a ministerial status, for 
this Gufijakirti was only a Bhogika^ which was obviously a post lower 
in status than that of even a Sahdhivigrahika. 

' Fleet, op. city (26), p. I2a 

* lbid.y (27), p. 124. Cf. R^avarman differentiates thus between Mahtrin and AmStya 
on RUm., 1 , 7. 4 ; amdtySk desddhikdryanirvdhakdhy mahtriifo vyavahdradras^dra iti bhedak 

* Ibid., (28), p. 129. 

* Ibid., (30), p. 134. 

» Ibid., (31), p. 139. 

* Ibid., (33), p. 148. Cf. Ch. IV ante, Sect. IV, h PP. 248-49. 
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6. Later Poet-Oomposers 

On the break up of the Gupta empire these imperial traditions 
of employing composers of repute continued in the various new king- 
doms which sprang up on its ruins. In the reign of Yasodharman, 
his Mandasor stone inscription, dated A. D. 532-33, was composed by 
Vasula, the son of Kakka, to both of whom no titles are given. ^ 
This circumstance possibly points to the fact that the Gupta practice 
of granting high administrative posts to composers was discontinued 
by Yasodharman, who may not have approved of such a system which 
he must have known quite well. This was however not the case in 
the western provinces of Surastra where, late in the sixth century, 
the Maitrakas of Valabhi gallantly carried on the imperial practices 
of the Guptas. The Maliya plates of Maharaja Dharasena II, dated 
A. D. 571-72, were written by the Sandhi vigrahika Skandabhata. ^ Such 
a usage was carried on even into the 8th century as can be seen from 
the Alina copper-plate grant of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67. 
This was composed by the Pratinartaka Amdtya Guha, the son of 
Hemba^. He was the deputy of the Mahaprailhdra Mahdkqapata- 
lika Rdjakula Sri Siddhasena, who deputed him to write ft.^ The 
Later Guptas unlike the Maitrakas appear to have followed the inno- 
vation introduced by Yasodharman and employed local people of re- 
cognition to perpetuate their edicts. The Aphsad stone inscription of 
Adityasena, ascribed to the seventh century, was composed by Suks- 
masiva, who was a native of the Gauda country, '‘thoroughly reli- 
gious and very intelligent," 

7. Poets and Chroniclers 

Another important and, it may be added, an indispensable autho- 
rity for this period is Bana Bhatta, the well-known author of the 
early seventh century. He is in a sense his own biographer to a 
little extent for he gives us a good yet all too brief account of his 
own life and of the early days of Harsavardhana. He narrates to us 
his family history. In the “expensive Vatsyayana clan" was born 
Kub^ra who had four sons among whom Pasupata had a son named 
Arthapati who had eleven sons of whom Citrabhanu by a Brahmani 
woman called Rajadevi had a son styled BAna, He lost his mother 

1 Fleet, op. ciu, (si), p. 148. 

* Ibid,, (38), p. 171. 

• Ibid., (39)1 P* 190. 

^ Ibtd., {4^)* P* Also see Chu V, Sec* IXI, 4^ P* 3 ^^*^!^ VI, ante. Sec. JC, pp* 4 /^i- 7 ^* 
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while still a child and his father who acted “his mothers part/' 
when little Bana was only fourteen years, died a premature death.' 

Then Bana “through indulgence in sundry youthful follies... 
came into reproach,” Later he went forth from his home and 
“brought himself into the derision of the great.” Then “gradually 
thereafter by the observation of great courts ” he “ regained the 
sage attitude of mind customary to his race.”^ Afterwards seeking 
Harsa s patronage, being invited by Harsa s brother Krsna who was 
a great friend of Banas,* he went to the court but he was 
“misunderstood by the king.”* He was received at first coldly by 
Harsa who said, on being informed about his arrival: “I will not 
see him yet as he has not yet offered his tribute of respect.” ^ It is 
no wonder that he was sent for by Harsa, because Bana was himself 
a great scholar, having “ thoroughly studied the Veda with its six 
ahgas” and heard as far as possible “lectures on the Sdstras,'* ^ It 
is not strange that Harsa gave a cold reception to Bana as he must 
have heard certain rumours of his “youthful follies ”7 but only “a 
very few days after” he was received by Harsa “into the highest 
degree of honour.”® 

The result of this patronage was that Bana became a kind of 
court-chronicler of Harsa s court and an extremely reliable historian of 
the social life of this period. He is chiefly remembered for his famous 
Har§acarita and Kddambarl which was completed by his son, Pulinda 
Bhatta. The Har§acarita gives considerable historical information, 
the veracity of which can be checked by means of contemporary in- 
scriptions and the accounts of Yuan Chwang, as has been shown 
to some extent already. ’ But the date of the composition of this 
work is not yet free from controversy, although it can hardly be 
denied that it must have been composed in the first half of the 
seventh century. But as he closes this work almost with the com- 
mencement of the expedition of Har^a to punish the Gauda Sasanka 
shortly after the murder of Rajyavardhana and the death of Graha- 
varman Maukhari at the hands of Deva Gupta which may be 

^ Bana, Harsacaritat p. 32 > silso sec Kadambarit pp. 2-3. 

• Ibid., pp. 32-34- 

• Ibid*, pp. 41-42. 

• lbid,t p. 44. 

^ Ibid,, p. 66 , 

• Jbid,i p. 66. 

7 Ibid,, p. 68. 

• Ibid., p. 69. 

• Cf. Chapter I, ante. Sect. HI. 3-9, pp^ 63-82. 

»• C/« Keith, A History of SoMstrit Literature, p. 315. 
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placed in circa A. D. 606, the year in which Haraa ascended the 
throne, it may be stated that the Har§acarita might have been 
composed sometimes between A. D. 606 and 608. If B^na, who has 
given such a detailed account of Harsa's birth and early life, had 
only heard of his campaigns from A. D, 606-612 before he wrote this 
work, then he would have obviously given us full particulars of these 
exploits in this book. This view, however, would appear to run 
counter to the opinion of Dr Keith who holds that Bana wrote 
late in his (Harsa s) reign which ended in 647, and this is borne out 
by his mention of Vasavadaffd which he clearly imitated.'*^ With 
due deference to such a view it is not clear why in case he wrote 
late in Harsa's reign, being well-informed about all the exploits of 
Harsa, Bana could not have made light of Harsas defeat at the 
hands of Pulikesin II and given us a description of his other 
victories in glowing terms, which, however, he never does. Nor does 
he give us any details of the patronage of the Buddhists or of 
Yuan Chwang, which perhaps may bo attributed to his anti-Buddhist 
views, but he could be expected to give us at least some information 
about such matters. 

Bana is also credited with some other works. It is possible 
that he might have written the Caridlsalaka but to credit him with 
the plays Pdrvatlparinaya, the production of Vamana Bhatta Bana in 
the 15th century, and the Rafvdvali is, as Dr Keith rightly observes, 
“merely an idle surmise.”^ It is worth remarking here that 
Caiulisafaka is an interesting work which throws light on some 
features of Saivism of this period. The Harsacarita and the 
Kddaihbarl on the other hand are invaluable sources for the social 
life of this age.® 

Along with these writers must be considered the question of the 
Dandin, who according to Dr. Keith may be placed about the begin- 
ning of circa A. D. 600. ^ Among Indian scholars also there seems 
to be no unanimity of opinion regarding his date, for Dr S. K. De 
thinks that he flourished in the beginning or in the first half of the 
8th century, ® while according to Dr Krishnamachariar he must have 
lived much earlier.® But it has been suggested that he probably 

* Keith, op. ciUt p. 315 * 

* Ibid. Some annotators hold these untenable and unconvincing views ; Cf. P, V. 
Kane, Ttte Harsacurita, Chs. IV-VIII, pp. XVII-XVIII, (Bombay, 1917). 

^ See passim Ch. Vll for further details. 

^ Keith, op. ciUt p. 297, 

‘ S. K. De, History of Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 70. 

* Krishnamacariar, A History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 314. Also see 
Harichand, KSJiddsa, pp. 77 ff.;K. P. Trivedi, LA., XLI, p, 235, XLIV, p. 278; 
/.i?.A.A.S.,XXm,p. 29 . 
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Nourished for some time in the court of Narasimha I (Mah§.maila) 
during A. D. 630*60, because in his Kdvyadarsa Dandin refers to a 
Saiva king called Rajavarma\ who has been identified with Raja- 
simha Pallava (Narasimha Varma II) who was known as a devout 
Saiva.^ In chapter V of that work it is said that it was only 
composed for giving lessons in rhetoric to a royal prince,* Whether 
this identification is accepted or not, some internal evidence may be 
cited in order to determine his date. In his Avahtisuhdarikalhd Dandin 
refers to the great Kalidasa and his reference to caksu’ksafi (affliction 
in the eye) has been interpreted to be an allusion to Kumaradasa 
who was blind. Dandin in this work again mentions Narayana 
Bhatta, probably the author of the Vemm7hhdra, Again in an incom- 
plete verse he refers to the ** emperor of poets" {Kavlndm-cakravar- 
imam) who might be Bharavi, his great grand-father. Finally he 
points clearly to Bana and to Mayura in the following words: 

Bhinnas ilksnamukhendpi cilram Bdnena nmvyathah 
Vyaharisu yau llndrp no Mayurah^ 

From these references especially to Bana it may definitely be concluded 
that Dandin must have lived after Bana, that is, after A. D. 610 
(0. 600-25) and he may with some confidence be placed in the first 
half of the seventh century. It may be remembered that he wrote 
the well-known romances Dasakumdracarita^ Kdvyadarsa^ and Avanii- 
su'hdarikailid, 

Dandin s reference to Bana and Mayura also suggests that they 
were possibly contemporaries. It is interesting to note that Bana in 
the Har^acarita refers among his friends to one snake-doctor called 
Mayuraka, 5 who has already been identified with the Mayura who 
wrote the Surya-sataka. It has been recorded that his poetic abilities 
during a recital once attracted the attention of the emperor Harsa- 
vardhana, who summoned him to his court, where he became a 
serious rival to the better known Bana, who might have been his 
father-in-law. * It has also been suggested that Mayura Stava might 
also have been one of his works. 7 Mayura was therefore in all 
likelihood the contemporary of B^-na and must have lived in the 
first quarter of the seventh century, 

* Dandin, Kdvyadarsa, Ch. II, p. 279. 

’ Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of KSHchi of South India, p. Iia 

» Cf S. /. /., I, no. 24, vs. 5, 6, pp. 13-14. 

* Ramakrishna Kavi, AvaMisuhdartkathS of Dandjn, P. O. C., I922, pp. 198^ 

* B 4 na, Harsacarita, p. 32. 

* Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of May^a, Intr. p. 60 (New York, 1917.) 

“ N. Venkatarao, Rangasvoami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 
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It is worth noticing here that Sana, being a celebrated writer, had 
a number of literary men as his friends. He mentions, for example 
among them Isana, the Bha^a-kavt or the song-writer, the preceptors 
Varavana and Vasavana, the descriptive poet, Venibharata, a Prakyta 
poet the young noble Vayavikara, two panegyrists, Anangavana and 
Sucivana, the reader Sudrsti, the painter Viravarman, and the music- 
teacher Darduraka. ^ Of course, none of them is known and but for 
Banas account they would never have been known at all although 
they deserve to be remembered as minor poets, whose works unfortu- 
nately have not, with the exception of that of Mayuraka, survived. 

Later than these poets and writers must have lived the famous 
Bhartyhari and Jayaditya. According to I-Tsing about forty years 
before he wrote the account of his travels, viz. A.D. 651 there died in 
India a grammarian named Bhartrhari, who, according to Dr Keith, 
was “ certainly the author of the Vakyapadlya^ the last Indian con- 
tribution to Indian grammatical science."^ He also wrote the well- 
known Srhgdrasaiaka^ and the Bhartrhari Sdstra, a commentary on 
Panini. * Another poet of the seventh century was JayMitya of 
great ability and striking power who wrote the Kdsika’Vffii in 18000 
slokas^ being a commentary of Panini. * He was possibly a contem- 
porary of Candra Gomin about whom however he makes no mention. ^ 

Another intriguing literary figure of this century is Bhatti, 
who is known for his Bhatti-kdvya or the Ravanavadha, He is of 
course not to be confused with the Vatsabhattt of the Mandasor 
inscription, because as Dr Keith maintains this identification “lacks 
all plausibility." It is interesting to note that he was known to 
Bhamaha, who “ may approximately be placed in the period between 
the last quarter of the 7th and in the last quarter of the 8th 
century." 7 This Bhatti has also been identified with Bhartrhari and 
it has been contended that he was patronised by Sri Dharasena of 
Valabhi and that he flourished in “the fourth or fifth century."® 
This view can hardly find any support because more evidence is 
necessary before such an early date can be accepted for Bhatti. 

' Bana, op* cit*, pp. 

3 Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 1/6. 

* I. Tsing, op* cit, p. LVIL 

* Ibid., p. LVIL 

» Cf. Kielhorn, /. A., XV, pp. I8l, 184. 

* Keith, op. cit., p. II6. 

7 S. K. De, A History of Sanskrit Poetics, I, p* 49 * 

® Krishnamachariar, A Hilary of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 142. 
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If Jayaditya is to be placed in the seventh century, then the 
date of Magha may also be determined to some extent. In Magha’s 
Si§updlavadha, which depicts Krsna s slaughter of Si§updla^ a refer- 
ence is made to Jayaditya'a Kdsika-vrtti and its commentary known 
as the Ni/dsa which is attributed to Vamana. Magha’s grand-father 
Suprabhadra is said to have served as a minister under a king named 
Varmala^, who is mentioned in a record dated A. D. 625. ^ He may 
therefore rightly be placed in the latter half of the seventh century. ® 

Kumaradasa, who wrote the Jdnaklharana which is referred to 
by Rajasekhara (A. D. 900), displays a knowledge of Jayadityas 
Kdsika-vrffi, and must have been familiar to Vamana but seems to 
have been anterior to Magha who echoes him. Kumaradasa has 
consequently been placed between A. D. 650-700. * 

Two important writers who graced the courts of the Later Guptas 
were Skandasvamin and his disciple Harisvamin the famous com- 
mentator of the Satopaiha Brahmayui. The former has been assigned 
to the end of the 5th or the beginning of the 6th century and the 
latter to A. D. 558. Harisvamin in his commentary states : 

Srimato {a)vahiindthasya Vikramasya kstisituh\ 

Dharmadhyak^o Harisvdml vydkhydvfi kurve yathdmati H 
Yah samrdt krfavdn sapfa soma sa7risthdsthakksruftrii\ 

Vydkhydm kftvddhydpayanmdrii sri Skahdasvdmyasf t rne guruh |1 
Yadddi (bdd) ndm kalerjagmuh sapiairimsa- ccafdni va{\ 
Catvdrimsat sanidcdnyastadd hhdsyamidarj[i kftaip 11 ^ 

From these three verses it may be observed how Harisvamin 
according to his own statement was the Superintendent of Dharma 
(Law) in the court of the brave lord of Avanti (Avantindthasya 
Vikramasya). He appears to have been the disciple of Skandasvamin, 
a sovereign among scholars, who established the Seven Soma 
Institutions and wrote a commentary and taught Harisvamin the 
Rg Veda. This commentary was written in the year when 3700 and 
after another 40 years of the Kali Age had passed away. This date 
appears equivalent to A. D. 638-39. « 

Who then is the ruler of Avanti, viz. Malwa, during this period 
who was virtually acknowledged as ruler of the country and as a 

» /. R. A. s., 1906, p. 499; is:. f., IX, p. 187. 

^ Keith, op. at., p» 124; Krishnamachariar, op. cit., p. 155. 

» Ibid., p. 119. Also see/. R. A. S., 1901, p. 253. 

* Lakshman Sarup, Date of SkandaswUmin, G.J. C. Volume, p. 41a 

‘ Cf. Ibid., Indices to the Nirukta, Intr. pp. 29, 30. 

* SwamUcannu Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, 1 , p. 2L 
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brave person (Vikrama) ? The only ruler who has been styled as 
the Lord of Malwa by Bana as well as by contemporary inscriptions 
is the inveterate enemy of Harsavardhana, Deva Gupta.^ About his 
bravery, which must have earned him the title of Vikrama, there can 
be little doubt especially if we remember how he attacked and 
destroyed Grahavarman Maukhari, allied himself with the Gauda 
Sasanka and possibly with the Maitraka Dhruvasena II of Valabhi 
as well and defied Harsa until his death ; for we have no evidence that 
he was ever defeated by Harsa until he died and his throne then 
passed on to his step-brother Madhava Gupta, the ally of Harsa. 
According to the chronology followed in this treatise he might have 
lived between circa A. D. 618-43, and in this period Harisvamin must 
have flourished. If this is accepted, then his guru Skandasvamin 
must have lived and enjoyed the patronage of the father of Deva Gupta, 
Mahasena Gupta, who must have reigned from circa A. D. 593-618.^ 

B. Philosophers and Grammarians— Buddhist 
1. Hinayana and Mahay ana 

Just as Jainism produced some remarkable philosophers and 
grammarians, among the Buddhists too we find a school of such 
writers. The philosophical views of the various Buddhist sects 
slowly crystallised into two important schools of thought known as 
the Hlnaydna and Mahdydna (the Lesser and Greater Vehicles) the 
former being subdivided into the Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika 
and the latter into the Madhyamika and the Yogacara. ® Few of the 
ancient works pertaining to the first two subdivisions have survived 
to this day but many of those relating to the latter are known to us. ^ 

The founder of the Madhyamika school was Nagarjuna, who is 
said to have lived four hundred years after Buddha s nirvdyu (B. C. 543) 
but as he is stated to have been one of the founders or patrons of 
the Nalanda vihdra which was evidently unknown during the visit 
of Fa Hien,® and according to TaranAtha he was a contemporary of 
a king called Nemi Oandra who ruled about A.D. 300 in Aparantaka 
and as his biography was translated into Chinese in A. D. 401, he 
is supposed to have lived between these two dates. His work styled 

* Maa, Harsacariia, pp. 1/3, 225 See ante Chapter I Sec. Ill, 3, pp. 64-72. E, L, 
VII, no. 22, p. I 59 » and E. /., IV, no. 29, pp. 208-09. 

> C/. On this point see Lakshman Sarup, Date of SkandasvSmin, Ganga Nath 
Jha Commemoration Volume, p. 399 ( 1937 )* 

» Yuan Chwang, op. ciL, I pp. 210, 371, 374 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., I, pp. 105, 139. 

* Vidyabhusana, op. cit., 66. 

^ Fa Hien, op. cit., p. 8i. Mr D. Mukerjea denies this statement P. I. H. C., 1939, 

pp. 427, 431- 
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Mftdhyamika-kdrika was the first work of the Madhyamika school, ^ 
which must have entitled him to be called the founder of that 
school. 

The next important writer of this school of thought was Arya 
Deva also known as Karnanrpa, Kana Deva, Nila Netra and Pingala 
Netra. Yuan Chwang records that he was born in southern India, 
travelled through Mahakosala, Srughna, Prayaga, Chu-Li-Ya (Cola?) 
and Vaisali, in all of which he became famous by defeating the 
Tirlha antagonists.^ He is stated to have been a contemporary of 
Oandra Gupta II, and was the author of several works on Madhya- 
mika philosophy.*^ 

After Arya Deva or Deva P’usa, as Yuan Chwang calls him, 
Maitreya was the most notable representative of this school. As he, 
according to Yuan Chwang, communicated the materials of three 
treatises to Arya Asanga, who lived about A. D. 450, he may be said 
to have been alive about twenty-five or thirty years prior to this 
date. His most notable work is the Saptadasa-bhumi-sdsira-yogdcdrya, 
which is a dissertation on Logic. 

It is very interesting to note that Yiian Chwang refers to 
several writers some of whom evidently preceded him. It is only a 
tradition that Maitreya communicated the materials of three 
Buddhist treatises to Arya Asanga at Ayodhya. * Asanga is said to 
have lived nine hundred years after Buddha s nirvana which, accord- 
ing to the Mahdvamsa^ took place in 543 B. C., but which, according 
to European scholars, occurred between 470-480 B. C. ° Then Asanga 
must have lived according to the first version somewhere about A. D. 
450, ® while according to the second computation he must have lived 
somewhere about A, D. 520. He has been assigned to A. D. 450 as 
he was the eldest brother of Vasubandhu who is considered to have 
lived about the year A. D. 480. He is stated to have been a pro- 
fessor {pan4ita) at the Nalanda monastery and was at first the 
follower of the Mahiiaka sect before he became Maitreya s disciple. ^ 

^ Vidyabhusana, op. ciu, p. 68. 

* Yuan Chwang, op. cit., II, pp. loo, 200, 224. 

• Vidyabhusana, /. A. S. B., (N. S.), Ill, no. 7» P- 548 ; also see A History of Indian 
Logic f pp. 248, 261-62. 

* Yuan Chwang, op. ciU, II, pp. 355-56. 

‘ Fleet,/. R. A. S., 1904, pp. 1-26. 

« Vidyabhusana, Med. Logic., p, 74. 

• Yuan Chwang, op. ciu^ I, p. 357. 
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Vasubandhu is stated to have been born at GandhAra (Peshawar) 
where Yiian Chwang saw a tablet commemorating his death. He 
was at first a Vaibhasika philosopher of the Sarvastivada sect but 
appears to have been later on converted to the Yogacara school of 
the M(ihdyd.n(x sect by his elder brother Asaiiga. Owing to his 
Vaibhasika associations he was a friend of Manoratha, an authority 
on that Sdstra, who lived about A. D. 500 and was a contemporary 
of another Vaibhasika scholar named Sanghabhadra who flourished 
about A. D. 489. His date has been therefore approximately fixed at 
civcci A. D. 480. He was the reputed author of several works 
including the Tarkasdstra which has been christened to be “ perhaps 
the first regular Buddhist work on Logic." ^ Yuan Chwang during 
his stay in India noticed three other works attributed to him which 
were called in Chinese Ronki, Ronshiki and Ronshin,^ 

About this time there flourished the famous Dinnaga (Acdrya) 
who became later on a disciple of Vasubandhu. On being invited to 
the celebrated Nalanda monastery, he defeated and converted many 
Tlrtha controversialists like Sudurjaya and others. He has been 
assigned to A. D. 500, * but he seems to have lived earlier for he 
must have been a contemporary of Kalidasa who advises his verse 
in his Meghaduta to avoid Dinnaga s rugged hand (sthulahasta), ^ 
Consequently if Kalidasa, as has been assumed in this treatise, lived 
about A. D. 400, then it must be concluded that Vasubandhu and his 
disciple Dinnaga must have been Kalidasa’s contemporaries, viz., 
about the first quarter of the fifth century. It is worth noting that 
Mallinatha compares Dinnaga to a rock {adrikalpa), ® Subsequently 
even I-Tsing refers to him and to Dharmakirti. ^ He was a great 
traveller, dialectician and scholar. He was born at Kanci, travelled 
to Nalanda, moved into Orissa and toured through Maharastra.^ He 
had a pupil named Sankara Svamin, who was the author of the 
Nydya Pravesa Tarka Sdstra, ® 

There were some famous logicians who followed Dinnaga and 
whom Yuan Chwang also refers to in his account. Another south 

^ Vidyabhusana, op. ciu, pp. 75 ** 7 ^* 

Yuan Chwang, op. ci(., I, p. 2io., Miuen Tsiang, op. ciu, I,'pp. 98, 105, 172, 193, 
225, 236. 

* Vidyabhusana, op. ciu, p. 8o, 

* Megh., 1 , 14, P. 12 * 

® Cf., MaUinatha*s commentary on the above verse* 

* I-Tsipg, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, p. LVIII. 

7 Yuan Chwing, op. ciU, I, p. 210 ; Vidyabhusana, op^ ciU, p. 6I. 

* Vidyabhusana, op. ciU, pp. 101 - 2 . 
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Indian Buddhist scholar who was born at K&fici but came to 
N&land& was Dharmap&la. There be became very proficient and 
most probably preceded Siiabhadra as the head of the monastery, a 
little prior to the visit of Yuan Chwang. Before he entered the 
N3.1anda sanffhardma he was evidently connected with a monastery 
at Kaus&mbi where Yuan Chwang observed the ruins of such an 
institution in which Dharmapaia is stated to have defeated the 
heretics.' This Dharmapaia initiated into the priesthood (Sahgha) the 
TirtJm scholar Dharmakirti. As Yiian Chwang mentions Dharmapaia 
and, as Dharmakirti was his pupil, they may both be considered to 
have been his contemporaries. In fact I-Tsing records how after 
Dinn&ga “Dharmakirti made further improvement in Logic.”* 
Dharmapaia was the author of several important works on Logic, 
the most prominent of which were the Alarnbai^a-pratyaya-dhydna- 
sdsira-vydkhyd, Vidvdmdtra siddhi-Msira-vydkhyd and the Sata-Mstra- 
vaipulya-vydkhya. * 

Dharmap&la was evidently followed by Silabhadra at Nalandd. 
where he became the chief of the whole establishment. He was a 
Brahmapa and was related to the royal family of Samata^ia (Bengal).* 
He was a disciple of Dharmapaia whom he succeeded as chief at 
Nalanda where he taught Yuan Chwang.’ This Chinese pilgrim has 
recorded how Silabhadra alone had mastered fifty collections of the 
Sutras and Sdstras, which was considered an intellectual feat at 
Nalanda.* As he was consequently the contemporary of Yuan 
Chwdng he may be said to have lived about A. D. 635. 7 

The next important writer on Logic after Silabhadra was Dhar- 
makirti who is not mentioned by Yuan Chwang but is referred to by 
I-Tsing who styles him as the next most notable logician after 
Dinn&ga, as related already. According to Tibetan tradition he was a 
south Indian having been born in the kingdom of the Cuddmaiji, and 
was the son of a Tirtha Brahmapa, but his occasional attendance at 
Buddhist lectures went a long way in converting him. He finally 
went to the MadhyadeSa (Magadha) where he was received into the 
priesthood by Dharmapaia. He is said to have learnt the secret doc- 
trines of the Tirtha system from Kum&rila, whom he ultimately con- 
verted to Buddhism. He is recorded to have at last returned to the 

' Yuan Cbwing, 0 /. ctt^f ly p* 37^ J Uiucfi TsiAns*! op* ctt*$ I> p* JJ3S* 

* I-Tsing, op* eiLt p* LVIIL 

* Vidyabhusana, op* cit*, p. 102. 

Hiuen Tsiang* op* cit*^ II, p. no ; I-Tsing, op ciUt P* iBl. 

Shamans Hwui Li and Yen Tsung, Uf^t P* 1^2 ; I-TMng, op* cU*, p* XLV* 

* Pdd*, p. 112. 

T Vidyabhusana, A MisU/ry of MedtaewU School of tndkm Logic, p* lOX 
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DaksinUpatha where he defeated many of the Tirtha scholars and 
retired into a monastery at Kalinga. ' As he was the pupil of Dhar- 
mapala and evidently not a notable logician during the visit of Yuan 
Chwang* but was remembered by I-Tsing during A. D. 671-95, he may 
be assigned to c. A. D. 650. Author of numerous works on Logic, 
he is chiefly noted for his Pramdiyi^vdrtika-kdriM^ Pramd 7 }a’^vdrfikai)rtii\ 
Pramdi^a-viniscaya^ Nydya-bihdu^ Hetu-bihdurvivarana and other works. * 
One of his contemporaries Devendrabodhi wrote a commentary on 
one of his works styled as the Pramdija-vaffika-panjikd^ explaining 
some of the difficulties in Dharmakirti s work of that name. ^ 

These famous writer-teachers left some illustrious pupils after 
them and they set themselves to write elaborate commentaries on 
their preceptors* works. Sakyabodhi, stated to have been a pupil of 
Devendrabodhi and ascribed to A. D. 675, wrote a commentary on the 
latter's book referred to above, called the Prajiidna-varfika (panjikd) 
tikd, the Saihskrta original of which appears to have been lost but the 
Tibetan version of which survives.* There was another commentator 
known as Vinita Deva, who lived about the end of the seventh cen- 
tury and composed the celebrated Samayabhedoparacana-cakra and five 
annotations on the works of Dharmakirti and one on the Alambaryi- 
parlk§d of DinnS-ga.*^ 

The next prominent logician and grammarian of this period was 
Candra Gomin about whose date there is no unanimity of opinion. 
Originally from Varendra (Rajashahi), he later on went to Naianda 
where possibly he wrote his Cahdra-Vydkara'qxi which is a commentary 
on P&ijini*8 grammar,® and the Nydyaloka Siddhi, the original Saihskrta 
of which is lost but the Tibetan version of which is extant. 7 In the 
former occurs the cryptic line that **the Jd.rta, king defeated the 
Hunas",® which has been interpreted to mean a possible allusion 
to Skanda Gupta, who, as we know, defeated the Hfkpas.® It is 
interesting to note that Candra Gomin is not mentioned by 
Jayiditya who lived in A. D. 661-62,^® but by Hema Candra Siiri 

^ Vidyabhusana, op. cH*, pp. X 05 - 4 - 

< Ibid., pp. IOS-X& 

* IHd., p. IIA 

* p . 119^ 

« Bid., J. A. S. B., Ill, no. 2, (20) IW. (N. S.) p. I 15 . Also see his A Bimrp iff Indian, 

Ancumt, Mediaeval and M^rn Schools, pp. 

* Bid., Med. Logic f p. 12$. 

* Candra Gomin, cited by jfayaswat, Misiorp 

» Fleet, C. 1. 1., m, 

Cf. KieRiorn, Qrammariamk, A A# XV, pp.^ ita, 164. 
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who lived during A. D. 1088-1172. This would imply that Candra 
Gomin lived after Jayaditya but prior to Hema Candra Suri. He 
is stated to have lived during the reign of Sila, the son of Harsa. 
But whether this Harsa can confidently be identified with the 
Harsavardhana of the Puspabhuti family of Kanauj cannot be 
decided. ' But if this identification is accepted tentatively then 
perhaps Gomin’s reference to the defeat of the Hunas is probably to 
be attributed to Rajyavardhana, who according to Bana, also defeated 
the Hunas.^ This would imply that Candra Gomin might have been 
a contemporary of Rajyavardhana, but this inference cannot be laid 
down with any certainty. 

Candra Gomin evidently belonged to a famous family of 
Gomins. Indra Gomin is mentioned in company with grammarians 
like Candra Gomin or in connection with a work on grammar like 
the Kaldpaka about whose relation to Panini, according to Kielhorn, 
there cannot be any doubt.* Besides Indra Gomin there is another 
Gomin referred to in the Khoh copperplate grant of Maharaja 
Saihksobha, dated A. D. 528-29, wherein it is stated how “at the 
request of Chhodugomin " half of the village of Manin&.ga-p^(/i(? was 
given away as a gift.** Again in the Khoh copper-plate grant of 
Mahdrdja Sarvanatha, the date of which is lost, half of the village 
of Dhavasandika in the Vota sahiika was granted to Chhodugomika. * 
What relation existed between these two persons it is not possible 
to determine with any decision, nor is it possible to infer whether 
these were connected with the Indra or Candra Gomins mentioned 
already. But it is apparent that these persons obviously belonged to 
the Gomin family. 

In the eighth century there were some notable grammarians. 
Ravi Gupta had a disciple, the famous Tantric scholar, Sarvajfia 
Mitra, who lived in the middle of the eighth century. « It has 
therefore been suggested that Ravi Gupta might have flourished in 
the first quarter of the eighth century. He was the author of a 
commentary on Dharmakirti’s Pramdyu-vdftika^ the original Samskrta- 
version of which is lost. 7 Then there was Santa Raksita, who is said 

^ Vidyabhusana, op, ciU P« 123. This identification was proposed by Dr Vidya- 
bhusana but it is doubtful whether it will find acceptance. 

* HarsacarUdt pp. 132# 163. 

» /. A, XV, p. I8l. 

* Fleet, C. /. /. Ill, (25), p. II6. 

* Ibid,, (2p), p. 132. 

* Vidyabhusana, Intr,, Sragdhdra ^dira, p. XXX, (Bib. Ind. Series) 

7 Ibid., Me4. pp. 
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to have died when king Dharmapala became king, that is in circa 
A. D. 769-801.' He is considered to have left Nalanda for Tibet at 
the invitation of king Khri-sroh-deu-tsan, who with the aid of Santa 
Raksita built the monastery of Sam-ye in Tibet in imitation of the 
Odantapura vihdra at Magadha in A, D. 749. ® He may therefore be 
allotted to about the middle of the eighth century A. D. He was 
the author of a commentary on the Vdda Nyaya of Dharmakirti and 
a summary of the Taifvds known as Tat tva-sahgraha'kdrika, One 
of his followers was Kamala Srila (Slla) who like his master also 
went to Tibet and wrote commentaries on the works of his preceptor 
Dharmakirti in circa A. D. 750. ^ 

C. Logicians and Grammarians : Jaina 
1. Svetambara and Digambara 

We have noticed till now some of the most important Hindu and 
Buddhist writers of the Gupta age till the fifth century A. D. and 
we may now turn to some of the prominent Jaina men of letters. 
Though in the Gupta period Jainism did not flourish, it must be 
confessed that Jainism produced some remarkable literary men. 

We find some distinguished logicians and grammarians in this 
period. Devardhi Gani, also known as Ksamasramana, codified 
the teachings of Mahavira in a Council at Valabhi in A. D. 453. ® 
Siddhasena Divakara, who laid for the first time the foundation of 
Logic or Nyaya among the Jainas by compiling the Nydydoaidra in 
32 short stanzas. He also wrote the Sammatitarka Sutra, a work in 
Prakrta on general philosophy containing elaborate discussions in 
Logic. He was a Svetambara Jaina and according to Jaina tradition 
converted Vikramaditya to Jainism 470 years after the nirtdria of 
Mahavira which is ascribed to 57 B. C. implying that Siddhasena 
Divakara must have been alive in the first half of the sixth century, 
viz. A. D, 527. It has, however, been presumed that he might 
have lived at Ujjaini, about A. D. 533.^ This would mean that 
Yasovarma Deva was converted by Siddhasena Divakara, but his 
date is still an open question which can be determined only when 
epigraphic evidence is found to corroborate the statements of Jaina 
and Buddhist tradition and literature.® The next important Jaina 

* Ray D. H. N. /., I, p. 279. 

* Das,/. A. 5 . B., V, 1881, Pt, I, p. 226, Waddel, Lamaism, p. 28. 

* Vidyabhusana, op. cit, p. 125. 

^ md., pp. 129-30. 

* /• A., XI, p. 247; Jacobi, Intr. Kalpasutra, p. 15. 

^ Merutuhgasvdmi, Prabha^da CiMUmani, text, pp. trans. pp. IO-14, /. A., XI, 
p. 247, R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on Sanskrit Mss, pp. 118, 140. 

* Vidyabhusana, op. ciU, pp. 14-15. 

“ Sid^asena Divikara, Sannati Tarka, Intr.f pp. 1-18; (Sanghvl and Saletore, 

/. B., X, Pt I, pp. 187-19R 
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writer, Siddhasena Gani, a SvetAmbara, composed a commentary on 
UmAsvAtis Tdttvdrfhddhigama- Sutra known as the Tattvdrthatikd 
wherein he fully discusses the principles of the sources of knowledge 
{Pramd7],a) and the system of understanding things from particular 
view-points {Naya\ ^ As he refers in this work to Siddhasena 
Divakara, his predecessor, he has been rightly placed after him. ^ 

Among the Digambaras too there were some notable men of 
literary ability. Samantabhadra wrote a well-known commentary on 
Umasvati 8 Tattvdrthddhigarm Sutra styled as Oahdhahasti Mahdbhd§ya. 
He also composed the Yuktydnusdf^ana^ the Ratnc^araru^aka (also 
styled as the Updmkddhyayana), the Svayambhu SfOtra and the 
Calurvimmti Jinastuti. He is referred to by Jina Sena in the Adi 
Purdrux which is ascribed to A. D. 838 , and by Kumarila, * the 
Hindu philosopher, the contemporary of Dharmakirti, who is usually 
attributed to have lived in the eighth century. Samantabhadra is 
consequently supposed to have survived in about A. D. 600. * 

Another important Digambara writer of this period was the 
famous logician Akalaiika Deva, who has been styled like Samanta- 
bhadra, as a kavi or a poet of repute. He is remembered for his 
commentary on Samantabhadra *8 Aptamlmdmsd called Asfa-Sati, a 
work on Jaina philosophy and logic, Nydya-Viniscaya, Akalahka- 
Stdfra, Svarupa-Sambhodana and Prdyascitta. He was celebrated as 
the “ crest-gem of all logicians " (Sakala idrkika-cakra-cuddma^i\ ® He 
has rightly been placed in circa A. D. 750 « and can hardly be 
declared to have lived in the last quarter of the seventh century.*^ 

The next notable Digambara author who lived towards the close 
of this age was Vidyananda, who is mentioned by the Hindu 
philosopher Madhavacarya in the fourteenth century. He wrote the 
Apfamimdmsdlankfti also styled as A§tasdhasri^ being an elaborate 
exposition of various logical principles. He refers in this work to 
Samantabhadra and Akalanka, mentioning besides Dinnaga, Udyot- 
kara, Dharmakirti, Prajiiakara, Bhartirhari, Sabarasvami, PrabhAkara 

* Peterson, Third Repcrt, pp. 83-86. 

* Vidyabhusana, op, cit, p. 22. 

* R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on Sanskrit Mss^ p. 118 B, B, R, A, 5 ., XVIII, p. 22/. 

* Vidyabhusana, op, ciu, pp. 23-24. 

“ Peterson, Seventh Report, p. 217. 

‘ Vidyabhusana, op, ciU, pp. 26, 28. In this connection also see K* B. Pathak, 
/. B, R, A, S,, XVIII, pp. 219, 221-22, Peterson, Second Report on the Search for Mss», p. 79 » 
Altekar, RSstrakmas and their Tims, p. 409, Saletore, Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 34 « 3 S» 

* Upadhye, N, /. A,, II, pp. X28-X34. The arguments adduced in sui^iorl of this 
contention are, to say the least, uncridoal and unhistoHcaU 
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and Kumarila.^ He was also known as Pdtra Kesari Svdmi and as 
he is praised in the Adi Purdna {circa A. D. 838), he is believed to 
have lived in the beginning of the 9th century at P^taliputra. * As 
Dharmottara lived about A. D. 837, Vidyananda his commentator 
has been assigned to about A. D. 827.^ 

Another interesting Jaina writer who throws some light on the 
life of this period is the first Haribhadra Suri, the author of the 
Samaraiccha Kahd. He is to be distinguished from his namesake who 
is reckoned to have survived in circa A. D. 1168 and to whom are 
ascribed the Saddarsana-samuccaya^ Dasamikdlika-niryukti’tlkd, Nydya- 
pravesaka-satra and the NydydvatdravrttL The first Haribhadra Suri 
is stated to have died in Samvat 535 or A. D. 478 which is also 
the view of modern Jaina pandits. Leumann and Jacobi, however, 
considered that his date has been wrongly referred to the Samvat 
instead of the Valabhi or the Gupta era which commenced in A. D. 
319. Consequently according to Jacobi, Haribhadra Suri I must 
have died in Gupta era 535 or A. D. 854 and the works which are 
attributed to the second Haribhadra Suri must have been written by 
the first Haribhadra Suri. But it has been pointed out that a verse 
in the Saddarsana Samuccaya refers without doubt to the definition 
of the Pratyakqa and the Anamdtia given by Dharmakirti who lived 
about A. D. 650. Moreover it is inexplicable why Vacaspati and 
Udayanacarya do not refer to an excellent work on Indian Philosophy 
like the Saddarsana Samuccaya if it existed as early as the 9th or 
10th century. Against this contention it has been maintained that 
Haribhadra uses the word viraha in the Sanmraiccha Kahd, which is 
alluded to by Siddharsi who wrote in A. D. 905, and he therefore 
must have lived before this date viz. A, D. 854. ^ But against this 
argument again it has been maintained that as Haribhadra Sfiri I 
uses in his work Anekdntajayapatdkd the term Akalahkanydya 
Haribhadra Siiri must have lived before A. D. 700.® The context, 
however, appears to show that the term Akalahka implies rather the 
spotless {akalahka) nydya of the Jainas and not the nydya propounded 
by the guru Akalanka.® Even if the latter is maintained to be 


> Vidyabhusana, CfY., p« 27. 

» Pathalc, /. B. B. R. A. 5., XVIII, pp. 227. 329- 

* Vidyabhuaana, op, ciu, p. 35. 

* Cf, Jbid.9 pp. 48-49* (f* n.) 

* KailSsacandra Silstri, Nyayakumudacandra, Intr. p. 105 (Hindi-Grafitha-Rathfiikara 
KIryilaya» Bombayi 1938). 

« Saletore, The Age of Guru AkaleiAha,J, B, H* S,, VI* no. I*Il* pp. 10-33. * 
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the case, then it would imply that Haribhadra Suri I lived after 
Akalanka or was possibly his contemporary. But we know definitely 
that Akalanka Deva was a contemporary of Sahasatunga Dantidurga 
II for whom we have two specific dates namely A. D. 742 and 754.^ 
Some writers would nevertheless assign Haribhadra Suri I to the 
period ranging from A. D. 705-775.® 


* E. /., XXV, pp. 25-31 * Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 67 ; Fleet, 2 >. K, D*, p. 369. 

’ Jinavijaya Muni, Harihhadrdcdryasya Samayanirnayah, P, O. C.f 1919, p. CXXV. It 
is interesting to note that Udyotanasuri, who wrote his KmalayamUa in saka 699 (A. D. 
777 ) refers to Haribhadra Suri I who must have been either his contemporary or his 
predecessor. P. O, C., 1919, op» ciu Hermann Jacobi agreed with Ibis view : see his Intr. 
to HaribhadrasurVs SaptarSicckakahS, I, p. 2, (Calcutta# 1936). 
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Religion 

I. Introduction 

We may now turn to the various types of religion which 
prevailed in the Gupta empire from the beginning of the third 
till the close of the eighth century A. D. In the age of Gupta 
sovereignty the most important religions which deserve scrutiny are 
Bhagavatism, Saivism, Jainism and Buddhism. The first creed was 
fostered by the imperial Guptas themselves and therefore it naturally 
spread throughout the length and breadth not only of their empire, 
but it even penetrated into the confines of Daksinapatha. This 
does not imply that Saivism perished, because as contemporary 
inscriptions indicate, it occupied a strong position especially in view 
of the fact that many ruling families of this period followed the 
cult of Siva. In the presence of these two religions. Jainism which 
had once, prior to the advent of the Guptas, assumed great 
importance and power, fell on evil days; and though it lost its 
prominence when compared with the other creeds, as contemporary 
evidence bears out, it continued to survive and exert some influence. 
In comparison with Jainism, Buddhism during this age again 
was still on firm ground in the Gupta empire as can be gathered 
from epigraphs, travellers’ accounts, literary works and coins of 
this period. 

1. Concepts of Religion in Fre-Onpta times— Bhagavatism 

The staunchest supporters of Vasudeva, called Bhagavatas, were 
to be found only in the Mathura region as early as the fourth 
century B. 0. This conclusion can be maintained on the authority 
of Megasthenes who was the Macedonian ambassador at the court of 
Candragupta Maurya in the last quarter of the fourth century B. C. 
Megasthenes and Arrian state that Herakles was held in special 
honour by the Sourasenoi who possessed the two large cities called 
Methora and Kkisdbora through which flowed a navigable river 
called the lobarea. The Souramm, Herakles and the river Idbares 
have been identified with the Sdrasenas (S&tvatas), V&sudeva*Er 9 pa 
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and the river Yamuna or Jumna,^ while Methora and Kleisobora 
have been identified with Mathura and Kr^napura. ^ If these 
identifications are accepted then it follows that there was an early 
and definite connection between Vasudeva-K^rsna, the celebrated 
Yadava and the ^Atvatas of Mathura.* This prince was the first 
preacher of the Bhagavata Dharma to Arjuna.^ His garu4a and cakra 
are associated with solar mythology®, and it has been maintained 
that Kr§na, a prince of the Satvata Yadavas, was a follower of Gh5ra 
Angirasa, a priest of the Sun.* 

Though little is heard of Bhagavatism after the fourth century 
B. C., it is evident that this faith spread beyond the confines of 
the Mathura region, as can be observed from the inscriptions at 
Ghasundi * and Besnagar. The Besnagar inscription conclusively 
proves that Bhagavatism existed in the second century B. C., when 
the object of Bhagavata worship was Vasudeva, god of gods, and his 
votary was Heliodora (Heliodorus), the son of Diya (Dion), a native 
of Taxila. ^ From Panini we gather that Sankarsana was the com- 
panion of Krsna, * as is suggested by the Ghasundi stone inscription 
which refers to a puja stone wall {sildprclkcira) for Bhagavata 
Sankarsapa and Vasudeva. The further conquest of Bhagavatism is 
proved by the N^naghat cave inscription, which records, after 
an invocation to Dhamma {Dharma), Ida (Indra), Sarhkamsana 
(Sankarsana) and Vasudeva, the descendants of Carnda (Candra), the 
four Ldkapcllas, Yama, Varuna Kubera and V^sava, that some fee 
(dak§i7^) was given at various sacrifices by a daughter of the 
Mah&rathi Kajalaya, the scion of the Amgiya family, the wife of 
Siri, the mother of prince Vedisiri, the son of a king who is called 
Lord of Daksipapatha and mother of Sati Sirimata. ® This inscription 
reveals the beginnings of a rapproachement between the Br&hmapas 


* Mc*Crindle, Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. aoi-2, (1877) ; 
Bhandarkar, Vaisnavisw, Saivisfn and Minor Religious Systems, IV, Pt. I, pp. 12-13. 

» Lassen, L A,, V, p. 334 ; Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 459. 

* C/. Raychaudhuti, Materials for the study of the Early History of the Vai§nava Sect, 
p. 23. (1920); S. K. Aiyangar, Sdivatas, P. O. C., 1922, pp. 351-64. 

* MahabhSrata, XII, 348, 8: samupo 4 h^^anik^u Kuru Pd^avayor^mfdhe 

ArJuHe vintanaske ca gitd BhagaikUa svayatp. 

Also H. Raychaudhari,/. A. 5 . B,, N. S., XIX, pp* 371-73. 

* Miicdonnell, Vedic Mythology, p. 39, 

* Cf Ka^tala BrUhtnema, 30, 6; Keith, J. R. A S., 1915, pp. 548-50. Also sec /. A.^ 
XVIII, p. 189 ; XXIII, p. 248 ; XXXVH, p. 253 ; Hopkins, op, cit„ p. 466. 

* E, L, X, App. p, 2 ; /. A, S, B„ LVI, Pt. I, pp. 77 - 7 ^ 

* Ibid,, p. 63. 

* HAd., no* III2, p. lit. 
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and the BbAgavatas, when Vaeudeva is depicted as one among the 
BrAhmapic deities and indicates how the Bh&gavata faith had spread 
down to Dak8ind.patha. 

Bhagavatism probably did not flourish at Mathura, first because 
only a few Bh&gavata epigraphs are found there ; ^ secondly because 
the Saka and Kusana rulers, who reigned from the first century 
B. C. to the third century A. D., being usually either Saivites or 
Buddhists, were not after all the patrons of Bhagavatism. 

With the rise of the Guptas, the religion of Vasudeva once 
again became the living faith of a large empire. As contemporary 
inscriptions state it appears to have prevailed throughout the Punjab, 
Rajputana, Magadha, Central and Western India. One of the main 
reasons for such a revival of this faith appears to have been because 
the famous Gupta rulers themselves began to adopt it and called 
themselves Parmiia-Bhdgavatas. 

2. Saivism 

A critical examination of the post-Saihhita literature proves that 
Rudra-6iva as a deity was not “at first a sectarian god.'" His worship 
appears to have been common to all Aryas and he was known before 
the Vasudevic deities came to contest his supremacy.* Some of the 
Saka and Kusana sovereigns, who reigned from the first century 
B. C. to the third century A. D., were Saivite by religion and with 
a few exceptions became hostile to the followers of the cult of 
Bhagavata. * The earliest dated reference to Siva worship, however, 
is evidently that of Megasthenes. ^ In the second century B. C. 
Patanjali refers to the Siva-BhS»gavata ascetics moving with iron 
tridents in hand. He also refers to images of Siva, Skanda and 
ViSakha made of precious metals and evidently used for domestic 
worship by persons who possibly derived an income from these images. 
It has been asserted that they could not “ have been meant for the 
use of a particular sect/'* About this time in Western India, a 
teacher who became celebrated as LakullSa, the last incarnation of 
Mahefivara, founded the sect of the PaSupatas, whose tenets, 

» C/., MahnhlOrata, I, 190, 33 ; III, 29-46; V, 70-3 ; XII, 341-41* 

* C/., E. /., 1 . p. 95, if ; Ibid.t VIII, p, 60; Af. A, S. L, no. 5 ; Liiders, A Last &f Brahmi 
Inscriptions, K L, X, no. 134O, p. I60. 

* Cf, R. G. Bhandarkar, op. ciu, p. 164. 

* Rapson, Caml)ridge History of India, I, pp. 5S6-92 ; /. R, A. S., 19x2, pp« X003-04 ; 
IHin P* 4^ 

^ McWndle, op. cit., pp. 22-33 * Cf* BUiot, HinduisM and Buddhism, U, pp. 1 S 7 ** 3 S. 

^ FataiijaHt P. K Bhandarkari op* p. 164, 
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M&dhav&carya has summarised under the name of Lak;uliiia-PS.6upata 
in his SarvadarSana SahgrahaJ The icon of Lakulisa, invariably 
represented conjointly with a lihga and often seen in sculpture and 
literary sources, has been well-defined. * 

3. Buddhism 

The next most important creed of this age was Buddhism the 
antiquity of which also deserves to be ascertained. The majority of 
historians agree that Siddharta, the founder of Buddhism, was born 
towards the end of the sixth century B. C. and that the date of his 
death was probably 477 B. 0.’ At the moment of his death he left 
behind him a little religious community, but as he appointed no 
successor, his oldest religious disciple Kasyapa summoned an assembly 
of five hundred arhafs (sages) to work out a canon at Rajagrha under 
the patronage of king Ajatasatru, which according to the Pali 
Mahavamsa took place in 543 B. C. and canonised a scripture known 
as Theravdda. Subsequently as ten thousand monks of Vaisali 
violated certain rules of the Theravdda they were expelled by the 
decision of the Second Council from the community of the T/ieras, 
This Second Council is recorded to have met under the patronage of 
CalaSoka in 443 B. C. according to the Pali Mahdvamsa at Vaisali. 
These ousted priests, called the Mahasangikas, were the first heret- 
ical sect of the Buddhists and made many changes in the Theravdda, 
ASoka ascended the throne in 272 B. C. and in the 17th year of 
his reign the Third Council met about 255 B. C. at Pataliputra under 
his patronage. ^ The teachings of Buddha as canonised by the Theras 
at this Council in the form of the Tepitalca are said to have been 
carried by the son of ASoka called Mahinda to Ceylon where they 
are declared to have been reduced to writing for the first time in 
Ceylon during the reign of Vattagamani in 104-76 B.C.* The texts 
of the teachings of the Buddha as discussed and settled in these 
councils became the sacred scripture of the Buddhists and are 

* Saya^ Madhava, Sarvadarsana Sa^graha, VI, text, pp. 161-73, trans., pp. 103, ff., 
(Poona, 1924) Cf, Bhandarkar,/. B, B, R, A. S., XXII, pp. 151-167 ; A, S. W, /., 1906-07, p. 178. 

* C/., Fleet,/. R, A, S., 1907, pp. 4I9-426; H. D Sankalia, /. C., V, pp. 358-39. 

* The exact date of Buddha is not known, but the date of his nirvdm has been 
considered by European scholars to have occurred between 470-480 B, C Cf^ Fleet, 
/• R. A, 5 ., 1904, pp. t-26, wherein he discusses the date of Buddha’s deatk The 
MakSvaihsa places it in 543 B. C Cf, Vidyabhusana, History of the Mediaeval School of 
Indian Logic, p. 57. 

* For an account of the first and second Councils see Vinaya JH(aka, Cnila Vagga, 
nth and lath Kha^hdkas, XX, pp. 370, 386. (trans. by Rhys Davids oM Oldenburg). 
S,B,E* For the third Council vide The MahSwaksa, ( 3 i. V, pp, as-Jft (tran^-Wejetlifalia.) 

* Cf., Mahavadtsa, Ch. XXX 1 II» pp. 307-08. (trans. G. Tiiriioiir> 1837.) 
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known by the name of Tepitaka in Pali or Tripitaka in Samskrta, 
signifying the “ Three Baskets Le. collections.*' The followers of Asdka 
drew up a iSnal canon and resolved to send missionaries to foreign 
countries to propagate the Law of the Buddha, but while the faith 
spread outside, in India owing to several schisms Buddhism began 
to decline. King Kaniska of the Yue-Chi (Indo-Scythians) assembled 
the Fourth Council towards A. D. 100 at Jalandhara in Kashmir, 
which culminated in a definite schism between the Buddhists of 
northern India, namely, the followers of the Great Vehicle 
(Mah^yana) and those of Ceylon who believed in the Little Vehicle 
(Hinayana). The canon that was drafted at this Council became 
the foundation of the teaching of Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
Mahayana school, who lived in the second century A. D. ^ 

From the first century B. C. to the third century A. D., as 
several inscriptions point out, many of the 6aka and Kusana 
sovereigns were either Buddhists or Saivites. In northern India the 
findspots of several records reveal that Sanci, Bharaut (Bhatanmasa), 
Sarnath, Gopalpur and Bodh-Gaya, were among the most important 
centres of the Buddhist faith. * 

4. Jainism 

The birth of Mahavira, the twenty-fourth and last of the 
Tirthankaras has been assigned to 599 B. C. as he is said to have 
lived for seventy-two years and attained m'rva^ in 527 B. C. at 
Pava. * The scriptures which the Jainas follow are founded on his 
teachings. One of his disciples called Indrabhuti, often also known 
as Gautama, collected all his precepts. He was styled as a Kevalin 
and was the first of the leaders of the Assembly (Gana-d/tara).^ 
These scriptures of the Jainas, usually regarded as canonical, are 
divided into forty-five siddhdhtas or dgaims classified as eleven 
Ahgas etc. They were composed in the Ardha-Magadhi or Prakrta 
languages and it is generally stated that the Ahgas were twelve in 
number, but the twelfth was written in Samskfta. This twelfth 
Ahga called the Dfqtivdda, though not extant, is recorded to have 
existed in the days of Sthulabhadra who is stated to have died in 
327 B, C. But by A. D, 474 it had disappeared completely. ® 

* C/., Deniker, Intr. Alice Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism p. XXVI, 
Bhatidarkar, Asdka^ pp. 94, i;a 

* Lttders, B. /., X, Appendix nos. 56-98, pp. tl-l8 ; also see Fa Hieo, A Record 
ofBuddMst Kingdoms, p. 34. 

* Vidyahhusana, op. ciu, p. i. 

* R. G. Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-84, p. 122. 

* /• A, XX, ijiU— 82* 
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The teachings of Mabavira, as collected in the Jaina Agamas, 
are believed to have been handed down through oral tradition for 
centuries until in Vira Samvat 980 (A. D. 453) they were finally 
codified in writing by Devardhi Gani, who was also known as 
Ksamasramana, during the Council held at Valabhi. According to 
this theory the authentic history of Jainism commences from 'this 
date, while all which preceded it is traditional. ^ 

At the time of Alexander’s invasion some Jaina monks were 
observed on the banks of the Indus,® but from the north however 
Jainism slowly passed on to the south. A band of disciples under the 
leadership of Bhadra Bahu, who is believed to have been accompanied 
by the great Maurya emperor Candragupta, went southwards and 
settled at ^iravana Belgoja, Here an ancient rock inscription 
commemorates his visit and the hill, which has a cave dedicated to 
him, is known after him as Candragiri. * King Kharavela of Kalinga 
was a Jaina who patronised this faith and set up Jaina images. * 
From early years of the Christian era, as the inscriptions and 
monuments reveal, Mathura in the north and Sravapa Belgola in the 
south became the strongholds of Jainism. Among the rulers referred 
to in the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura, some of which were found 
at Kankali Tila, mention is made of the Indo-Scythian rulers like the 
Mahaksatrapa Sodasa, Sivamitra, Kaniska, Huviaka and Vasudeva. ^ 

II. Religion in the Gupta Age— Bhagavatism 

1. The Rise of Bhagavatism 

The rise of Bhagavatism probably took place in the reign of 
Samudra Gupta because his Allahabad stone pillar inscription relates 
how bis father went to the abode of Indra, ® how he was equal to 
the gods Dhanada, Varuna, Indra and Antaka,7 how he put to shame 
Kasyapa, the preceptor of Indra, “the lord of gods and Tumburu 
and Narada,® all of whom are Brabmanic deities. Moreover be is 
stated to have been the supporter of the real truth of the scriptures, ® 

» /. i 4 ., XI, p. 247. 

* Mc'Cr indie. Ancient India as described by Megastkenes and Arrian ^ p. 9? ; The 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Greatt p. 358. (1893). 

“ Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 3-4. 

* J. B. a B. 5 ., XIII, p. 236 ; Ibid., IV, p. 403* 

* E. L, X, Appendix, pp. 1-26, 

« Fleet, pp. ciU, (I), 1, 29 , p. 10. 

^ Ibid,, (29, 27), pp. 10, 14; also see (60), p. 257; Hirananda Sastri, M, no. 

66, p. 78. 

* Ibid., p. II. 

* IHdn I 5 » P* II i eMraHatvdrtha^hartul^. 
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which are, howevet, not specified ; that he was the building of the 
pale of religion/ and that he was the “giver of many hundreds of 
thousands of cows “ ® obviously to the Brahmanas. 

He was, nevertheless, “a mortal only in celebrating the rites and 
the observances of mankind/'® Most prominent among these was the 
revival of the horse-sacrifice (Asvamedha). Therefore, we find in his 
Gaya copper plate grant, dated A. D. 328-29, that he was styled as 
the restorer of the Asvamedha, which had long been in abeyance/ 
There is no doubt that he performed such a sacrifice for in the 
undated Bhitari stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta, ® this state- 
ment is again repeated and what is more important, in his own Erap 
stone inscription there is a reference to the distribution of gold ® which 
must have been distributed during this ceremony. Gold coins, struck on 
this occasion for distribution, are still extant and they bear the figure 
of a horse doomed for sacrifice before an altar with the legend: “The 
Mahardjadhirdja is of irresistible valour, having conquered the earth 
(new) wins heaven (i.e.,) by sacrifice." On the reverse is the figure 
of his queen Dattadevi, who played an important part in this 
sacrifice, depicted with this legend : Asvantedhapardkraviafy. ^ It is 
also surmised that a mighty stone image of a horse, now placed in 
the Lucknow Museum and bearing an incomplete Prakrta reference: 
adagutfosa detjadhumma, might refer to Samudra Gupta's horse 
sacrifice. ® 

These activities of Samudra Gupta do not positively prove that 
he was a devotee of Bhagavatism about which, however, there can 
be no doubt. This can be seen for instance in bis Allahabad stone 
pillar inscription wherein it is said that one of his deeds was the 
offering of the Garu^a tokens^^ which must have been representations 
of Garuija, who is associated with Narayana-Vispu.^^ As the record 
of Heliodorus referred to above shows, the Garu(j[a standard was 
the recognised emblem of Vasudeva. Several of his coins bear this 

* Fl6et, cit., I. 15, p. 12 : dharma-priScira hahdalu 

» md.t 1 . 25 , p. 14 . 

^ IbidUi ( 1 ) 1 . 28, p. 9 : lokasama^akriydHUvidhdna mStra mdnu^sya* 

* Ibid., (6d), p. 257. 

* Ibid*, (13) p. 53 : cirotsanna'^svamedhdhartuh 

* Ibid*, ( 2 ), p. 20 : suvafna-ddnJ^. 

’ Allan, Catalogue, p. xxxL 

^ Ibid*, p. XXXI. In this connectibn J. D. ftatnakar, ** Discovery of a new 
Historical Stone Horse** I* H* Q., Ill, pp, 719-28 ; Smith, E* H* p. 30$ (4th bd.) 

* Fleet, op. cit*, (I), p4 8. 

Cff Bodhdyana Dharma il, 5, 24: garuimUn^ 

“ ^llan, op. cit*, pp. 1-13. 
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Garuda as their dynastio emblem. More specific proof of his 
Bhagavatism cau be noticed in his Gaya copper plate grant which 
clearly states that he was a Parania BMgavata MaMrUjddhirdja.'^ 
No better proof is necessary to show that he was an ardent devotee 
of Bhagavatism. 

The successors of Samudra Gupta became the great champions 
of Bhagavatism and many of them adopted the title of Parama 
Bhdgavata. In the Mathura and Gadwa stone inscriptions,® and in 
some royal Nalanda seals ^ Candra Gupta II is called by this title. 
The Udayagiri cave inscription of G. E. 82 (A. D. 401-02), reveals 
that a subordinate of Candra Gupta II Vikrainddiiya, Mahdrdja 
Visnudasa, was a Bhagavata, and his name denotes that he was a 
servant of Visnu. His son, whose name is missing, made a votive 
offering {deyadharmah),^ to the two deities, carved on the upper part 
of the panel, one of the four-armed god Visnu attended by his two 
consorts, and another of a twelve-armed goddess, who has been 
supposed to be some form of Lak^mi. ^ As this is a Vaisnava cave 
and the donor, obviously a Vaispava son of an avowed Vai^pava 
father, there is no doubt that this is a Vaisnava inscription. This 
record evidently points that A. D. 401-2 marks , the beginning of 
the exact period when K|^pa~Vasudeva was first identified with 
Narayapa-Vispu. According to the Gadhwa stone inscription of 
Candra Gupta II, dated A. D. 407-8, the orthodox Brahmapas are 
obviously shown as worshipping in a perpetual alms-house, the deity 
Parama- Bhdgavata, who is mentioned twice in the same inscription. * 

His son Eumara Gupta I was also a follower like his father 
of the Bhagavata cult. The two Bhitari and Gadhwa stone 
inscriptions of Kumara Gupta I, the date of the first of which is lost 
and that of the second is A. D. 417-18, open with an invocation to 
this deity thus : **jitafii Bhdgavatd ” and style the emperor a Parama 
Bhdgamta. ^ Both of these records, as several others too later on, refer 
to the five great sins, which are invoked to affect any one who 
interfered with the gifts made, are said to be allusions to the 
slaughter of a Brahmapa, drinking of liquor, theft (of gold belonging 

* Fleet, op, ciu, (6o), p. 256, 

* lUd,, (2), (7), pp. 27, 37. 

* Hirananda Sastri, M, 4 . S, /., no. 66, pp, 64-66. 

* Fleet, op, cit,^ (3), p. 25, 

® Ibid,, p, 22. 

« Ibid,, (Z), pp. 37 - 3 A 

7 /Wi.,(S),p.40; ( 9 ),p. 4 t« 
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to a BrabmaKia), adultery with the wife of a spiritual benefactor, 
and association with any one guilty of these crimes*^ Two records 
pertaining to the reign of Kum§.ra Gupta I are extant but they do 
not prove or suggest in any way the faith of this emperor. There 
is nothing strange in this as the Bilsad stone pillar inscription, 
dated A. D. 415-16 and the Mankuwar stone image inscription dated 
A, D. 448-49 of this ruler, are both Saivite records and naturally do 
not refer to the rival creed of Bhagavatism. From this absence of 
any reference to his creed, it need not be inferred that Kumara 
Gupta I was a Saivite, because in the Bihar stone pillar inscription 
of his son Skanda Gupta, he is clearly called the Parama Bhdgavata 
Mahdrdjddhirdja sn Kumara Gupta. ^ This epithet is once more 
repeated in Skanda Gupta's Bhitari stone pillar inscription,* and 
these statements confirm the fact that Kumara Gupta I, like his 
forefathers, was an ardent Bhagavata although he tolerated Saivism, 
the rival creed. 

The coins of Kumara Gupta I too bear further testimony to his 
adherence to the Bhagavata religion. His archer type of coins reveal 
the Garuda ^ and the goddess Laksmi, ® while on his silver coins he 
is often called Parama Bhdgavata, ® The royal Nalanda seals of 
Budha Gupta and Narasirhha Gupta also support this claim of 
Kumara Gupta. 7 

More light is shed on Bhagavatism by the records of his suc- 
cessor and son Skanda Gupta. The Ga^hwa stone inscription, dated 
A.D, 467-8, relates how in a flat-roofed temple probably at Gadhwa, was 
installed an image of the god AnantasvAmin (Visiiu) while a grant of 
land to the same god under the name of Citrakutasvamin was made 
in a certain village.* Skanda Gupta, like his forefathers, was a 
Pararm Bhdgavata as can be ascertained from his Bihar stone pillar 
inscription ® and his coins. It is very interesting to note how his 
Vais^avite type of mind sought to interpret his triumph over the 
Hfinas. In his Bhitari stone pillar inscription, it is related how 
after his father Kumara Gupta had died, Skanda Gupta conquered 
his enemies by the strength of his arm, established again the ruined 

' Manuy IX, v. 335, p. 383 ; Fleet, op, ciu, p. 38. 

* Fleet, op, ciU (12), p. 5a 

* IMd., (13), p. 53* 

* Allan, op, ciu PP- 61-63, 65, 87. 

* Ibid*i pp. 6S, 67, 88. 

* mdn pp. 89. 94 f 96, 97 » 98, too, HI. 

* A, 5. no. 66, pp. 6<^*65* 

* Fleet, op, cit,i (66), p. 368. 

0 Jbi 4 „ (12), 11. 23-34» P. 50. 

10 PP* 1^9* 122, 124, 129. 
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fortunes of his lineage, and then, crying * victory has been achieved ' 
betook himself to (his) mother, whose eyes were full of tears from 
joy, just as Kysna, when he had slain his enemies, betook himself to 
(his mother) D^vaki*^ This record further relates that he made an 
image of that famous god Sarngin, which was installed and allotted 
a village to perpetuate its worship and to increase the religious 
merits of his father. ® This deity Sarngin was the god Vi§nu, who 
is said to bear in his hand the bow of horn named ^arnga. * 

The Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda Gupta waxes eloquent 
in its praise of Visnu. It says : “ Victorious is he (the god) Visnu, 
the perpetual abode of the (goddess) Laksmi, whose dwelling is the 
water-lily ; the conqueror of distress ; the completely victorious one, 
who for the sake of the happiness of (Indra), the lord of the gods, 
seized back from (the demon) Bali, the goddess of wealth and 
splendour, who is admitted to be worthy of enjoyment, (and) who 
had been kept away from him for a very long time."* Visnu 's 
vehicle Garuda is given a further allegorical touch in the sense that 
the local authority of Skanda Gupta's representatives, “who were so 
many Garudas " was used by him against hostile kings, who were 
so many “ serpents It has been suggested that this is possibly an 
allusion to his overthrowing of some well-known Naga kings.® His 
feudatory Parnadattas life is stated to have been devoted “to the 
worship of the feet of the god Govinda", who is Vi^nu, and he too 
built a shrine for Visnu, while his son, Cakrapalita, raised another 
temple for the god Cakrabhrt. ® Again, as the Indor copper plate 
inscription of Skanda Gupta, dated 465-66, reveals BrAhmanSs like 
D^vavispu, ^ began to use freely the name of the god Vispu, as 
must have been the case from the times of Candra Gupta IL 

2. The Patronage and Spread of Later Bhagavatism 

The later and lesser emperors too were the supporters of Vi^iau. 
The coins of Pura Gupta, his son Narasimha Gupta and his grand- 
son, Kumd^ra Gupta II, have the figure of Lak^ml, nimbate, seated 
facing on a lotus, holding this flower in her left and a fillet in her right 
hands. On the archer type coins of all these rulers on the left there 
appears the standard of Garuda, the vcihana of Vispu. ® 

* Fleet, op. ciu, (13), p. 55. 

* Ibid., p. 56. 

* Ibid., (33), p. 147 

* Ibid., (14), pp. 61-62. 

® Ibid., p. 62, f. n. 3. 

® Ibid., p. 65. 

* Ibid., (16), p. 71. 

* ^Wzxi, CatalogM, pp. 135-143. 
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The £ran stone pillar inscription of Budha Gupta, dated A, D. 
484-85, eulogises the glories of the four-armed god Vi^nu whose 
couch is the broad waters of the four oceans, who is the cause of the 
continuance, the production, and the destruction etc. of the universe, 
(and) whose ensign is Qaruda The adoption of Visnu's name 
by now had become so common that we hear how Mahcirdja Matr- 
visnu, the grandson of Varunavisnu and the son of Harivisnu, 
erected a flag-staff of the divine god Janardana, for increasing the re- 
ligious merits of his parents. Moreover Matrvisnu’s younger brother, 
Dhanyavisnu, under the aegis of Toramana, erected a temple for 
the god Narayana, ‘who has the form of a boar, who is Visnu'. * 
The Eran stone boar inscription of Toramaiia, engraved on the chest 
of a colossal red stand-stone statue of a boar, eleven feet high, re- 
presenting the god Visnu, in such an incarnation, opening with an 
invocation to him, does not necessarily mean that Toram&na was 
a Bhagavata, * but it indicates that he tolerated his feudatory 
Dhanyavisnu to sing the praises of Visnu, raise standards in his 
name and build temples for his votaries. 

Some of the early feudatories of the Gupta emperors for some- 
time followed the creed of their overlords. In the Gangdhar ins- 
cription of ViSvavarman, dated A. D. 424-25, this ruler, a contempor- 
ary of Kumara Gupta I, glorifies the ‘ arm of Visnu *, and he is 
compared in strength to this god, stating clearly that he had 
‘ the most extreme devotion towards Visnu \ * In A. D. 457-58, 
Parnadatta, the governor of the emperor Skanda Gupta in the west 
ipurwetarasyarndist) and the QOptcl of the island in that region 
(dupa^i/agrOjo/d-Surastra) erected a temple of Visnu.® 

Later on, in the Eastern Country (Puvardstra) there were occa- 
sional followers of Visnu. The Raypur copper-plate grant of Rdja 
Mahd. Sudevaraja hails him as a Parama Bhdgavata while on its upper 
portion is a standing figure of the goddess Laksmi. ® The Aphsad 
stone inscription of Adityasena relates how this ruler caused to 
be built an excellent temple for the god Vi^nu. His father Madhava 
Gupta, probably his namesake mentioned by Bana as the young 
associate of Harga, ^ was also a Vaisnava, because he is described in 

* Fleet, 0p . cit , (19), p, 90. 

^ Ihid,f (36), pp. l60-6l. 

» Ibid . 

* Ibid., (X7), pp, 76-78. 

» iibiVi., ( 14 ), p. 65* 

* IHd., (41), pp, 196^7. 

7 0p. du, pp. XX9, izi, 23$. 
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this record as having carried a discus like Vis^u in the palm of his 
hand.* In the Deo-BaranArk inscription of Jivita Gupta II, it is 
revealed how AdityasSna was styled as a Parama Bhdgavata.* 

In the western regions of the Gupta empire there was occasion* 
ally a ruler who professed the Vaisnava faith. Mahardja Dharasena 
I, according to the Maliya copper plate grant, dated A. D. 571-72, 
was a Parama BMgavata.^ The Saranath stone inscription attributed 
to the seventh century, pertaining to the reign of king Prakataditya, 
tells us that he built a shrine for the god Muradvisa viz., Vi|tiu- 
Krsna.* The shrines at Deogarh, Jhansi District, in the United 
Provinces and at Pathari, in the Bhopal Agency, ascribed to the 
first half of the sixth century, contain Vaisnava sculptures. A 
sculpture in the first is stated to represent Visnu reclining on the 
serpent Ananta with the other gods watching, while that in the 
second is the new-born Kfsna, by his mother Devaki’s side, watched 
by attendants. ^ 


III. Saivism 

1. The Beginnings and Growth of Saivism 

Under the imperial Guptas Saivism, however, continued to flourish. 
The Mathura pillar inscription of Candra Gupta Vikramaditya, II, 
states how in A. D. 380, Arya Uditacarya, tenth from Bhagavata 
Kusika, fourth from the Bhagavata Parasara, installed the images of 
his guru and gurus guru Kapila and Upamita respectively in the 
guruvdyatana. ‘ From this record it is clear that there was a con- 
tinuity of preceptors from the founder of the sect, the Lakulisa 
Paiiupata, and that image-portraits (guru-pratima) of the preceptors 
were set up as though in a gallery for their commemoration and the 
augmentation of religious merit. In this inscription Udita further 
prays that all Mah^varas and Acdryas should preserve, worship and 
honour them as their own property. 

In the reign of this king cave-temples for the god Siva were 
excavated. In the Udayagiri cave inscription of this emperor it is 
related how S&ba-Virasena, the Sahdhivigrahika of Candra Gupta II, 

* Fleet, op. cU., (42) pp, 207-08. 

* Ibid., (46) p. 21$. 

» Ibid., (38), p. 16$. 

* Ibid., ( 79 ), p. m. 

* Cf. Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 164, XXXVI ; also see 
foown, Indian Architecture, fig 3. pL XXV. 

* S. L, XXI, no. 2, p. 9. 
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who had accompanied his overlord in person, through devotion 
towards the divine (god) Sambhu, caused the excavation of the 
Udayagiri cave as a temple for that deity. ^ 

Although most of the Gupta emperors were the followers of 
Bhagavatism, as their records show they evinced great toleration 
to other sects like Saivism, Buddhism and Jainism. The reign of 
emperor Kumara Gupta I reveals some evidence of this toleration 
shown towards Saivism. In the Bilsad stone pillar inscription of 
this monarch, dated A. D. 415-16, one DhruvaSarman is related to 
have built in a temple of “the divine god Svami Mahasena, whose 
wondrous form is covered over with the accumulation of the lustre 
of the three worlds. ..who is the god Brahmanya", a prafoli or gate- 
way with a flight of steps, a sat Ira or charitable almshouse and 

a column to record this donation.® Svami Mahasena is another 
name of Kartikeya, the son of Siva. In the Karamdanda inscription 
of this ruler, dated A. D. 436, obeisance is first made to Mahadeva, 
while his minister Kumdrdmdtya Mahdhalddhikrta Prthvisena, is 
recorded to have given, for the sake of obeisance to the lord 

Mahadeva, known as Pythvisvara, “proper and righteous offerings, “ 
at the feet of the lord Sailesvarasvami Mahadeva, from Ayodhya, 
probably the lihga on which the inscription is inscribed. This 
epigraph further indicates how Brahmanas in Ayodhya of different 
gofras and car aims, perfect in their respective observances and 
studies, “in the mantras^ the sutras^ the blidsyas and pravacanas,** 
participated in the procession of the image (devadroni) (of 6iva?) at 
Bhar^di. ® His feudatory, Bandhuvarman, as the Mandasor stone 
inscription, dated A. D. 437-38 suggests, although a worshipper of 
the sun, was apparently not hostile to the cult of 6iva, for this 

record refers to the season {simra) when Kamadevas body was 

destroyed by Hara. * 

It is possible that the toleration of the Gupta rulers® towards 
Saivism can be traced to some names given to Gupta emperors. 
The name of Skanda, the son of Siva, was given to Skanda Gupta, 
the eon of Kumara Gupta. But though his name suggests that he 
might have been a Saiva, it has been shown already that he was an 
ardent Bhagavata — a Parama Bhdgavata. His Bihar stone pillar 

* *Fleet, ciu^ (6), p. 36, 

« Ihid., (10), pp. 44-45* 

* jE. /., X, no. 15, p. 7 % 

Fleet, op, oiU (18), p. 87. 

* On this point see Kunjagovinda Goswami, L H* Q*, Kill, na 3 , pp 323-38; R. S. 
Tripathi, Bid., XV, pp I-12 ; P. /. H. C., 1938, pp, 63-70. 
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The son of this ruler, christened DhrObha^a (Dhruvabha^a) and his 
son 6 iladitya dOva VII, according to his Alina copper plate grant 
dated A. D. 766-67 were also Saivites. * 

Among the Later Guptas and Maukharis all were not Vai^pavites, 
The son of Adityasenadeva and KonadSvi, the glorious Deva Guptadeva, 
was the most devout worshipper of the god Mahe 6 vara. ® Likewise 
among the Maukharis, as the undated Nagarjuni Hill cave inscription 
indicates king Anantavarman installed an image representing Siva in 
the cave of the god Bhutapati (Siva) and the goddess Devi (Parvati). * 
As another undated Nagarjuni Hill cave inscription of this ruler 
reveals, this Devi was invoked, a charming village granted to the 
goddess Bhavani and an image of Katyayani placed in that cave- * 
The former (Bhavani) it may be remembered, is the name of the 
goddess Parvati in her pacific and amiable form, while the latter is 
her representation as Durga, the terrible. 

The Vakatakas, too, like the Maitrakas of Valabhi, appear to 
have been the followers of Siva. The Chammak copper plate grant 
informs us that the son of RudrasSna II was a Vaisnava but 
Rudrasena I was an excessively sincere devotee of the god Svami 
Mahabhairava. Pfthvisgpa, a follower of Mahe4vara, and his 
grandson Pravarasena II, possessed “the favour of the god Sambhu.” 
Rudrasena I was the son of the daughter of the illustrious 
Bhavanaga, Mahdrdja of the Bharasivas, whose royal family owed 
its origin to the great satisfaction of the god Siva, caused by their 
carrying a lihga of Siva "placed as a load upon their shoulders.’’* 
The Siwapi copper plate grant of Maharaja Pravarasena II reiterates 
ail these statements, although this as well as the Chammalr copper 
plate grants were issued in the eighteenth year of his reign. < 

Traces of later Saivism especially during the reign of Har^a* 
vardhana of Kanauj, can also be found out. Yuan Chwang relates that 
he saw three “ deva " temples with more than five hundred professed 
non-Buddhists of the Pdsupata sect at She^lan-ta-lo (Jhiandhara). 
At Ngo-hi-ch‘Ha~lo (Ahicchatra ?) “there were above 300 professed 
adherents of the other systems of P&lupatas who worshipped l4vara 

* Fleet, op. ciu, (39), pp. 181-89. 

* Ibid., (46), p. 217. 

* Ibid., ( 49 )f P» 225. 

‘ Ibid., (50), pp. 227-28. 

* Md., (55), pp. 240-41. 

* md., ( 56 ), pp. 247 - 49 ^ 

< Yfian Chwang, op. ciu, I, p. 296; Hiucn Tsiang, op. eit., I, p. IJW, 
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(^iva) ^ At Mo-la-po (Maiwa) the majority of non-Buddhists be- 
longed to this sect.® The same was the case at Mo-hi-ssH-fa’lo-pu^lo 
(Mahesvarpura) and at several other places.® This Chinese traveller 
has stated that there were several temples dedicated to Mahesvara 
at Kanyakubja during his visit to that city. * Further, Bana him- 
self while recording that only Pasupata was the progenitor of his 
family observes that, among the representatives of other sects who 
came to visit his patron Harsa, there were some Pasupatas. ^ 

That 6iva worship prevailed during Harsa’s regime there can be 
no doubt. Bana relates how the citizens, dependents, councillors, and 
neighbouring sovereigns honoured the king with presents which were 
granted in accordance with the custom in Saiva worship. They gave 
king Prabhakaravardhana large bulls let loose in honour of 6iva, 
ringed about their horn-tips with gold-leaf creepers. Other gifts were 
golden ewers, oblation vessels, censers, flowered clothes, lamps on 
yellow stands, Brahmanical threads, and Mukhakosas ® inlaid with 
bits of precious gems. 


3. Mahakala - Worship 

The more fiery aspects of Siva were also worshipped in the 
days of Kalidasa. The rite of MahAkala must have been known to 
Kalidasa, for he refers to this deity. In his Meghaduia occur the 
following words : “ Though reaching Mahakala at any other time 
(than the evening) thou shouldst stay (wait), O cloud, till the sun 
is lost to human eyes”.® From this allusion it is evident that 
there was at Ujjaini a shrine dedicated to Mahakala, where people 
must have congregated to worship the deity. The adoration of 
Mahakala, popular in the times of Kalidasa, appears to have survived 
to the days of Bana. 

Bapa in his Kddamharl reveals how there was a shrine of 
MahakAla at UjjainL “There the 8un,“ he narrates, “is daily seen 
paying homage to Mahakala, for his steeds vail their heads at 


* Yuan Chwang, op. ciu, I, p. 331 ; Hiuen Tsiang. Ibid,^ I, p. 200. 

* Ibid.t II, p. 242 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciU, II, p. 26a 

* Ibid.^ pp. 251, 257, 262, 296; Hiuen Tsiang, op, cil., II, pp. 26I, 271, 276. 

^ Ibid,, I, p. 352 ; Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid., I, p. 207. 

® Bana, op, cit., pp. 31, 49. 

* The commentator says : mukhayMdlp^osdrmukhakcsU ye li^gbpari diynAte : Perhaps 
it was a covering for wrapping the image of the Hi^ga, 

' B&na, op, ciu, p. 85* 

* Migh,, 1 , 34, p. 29; apyanyasmin-Saladhara’-MahdkdlafpnsMyu kSte, 
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the charm of the sweet chant of the women singing in concert in 
the lofty white palaces, and his pennon droops before him*', ^ 

Measures to appease this fiery deity appear to have been under- 
taken only in times of a national crisis. One of such moments was 
the severe illness of Prabhakaravardhana or his great desire for an 
heir to succeed him. On the former occasion, says Bana: “Elsewhere 
distressed young servants were pacifying Mahakala by holding 
melting gum on their heads. In another place a group of relatives 
was intent on an oblation of their own flesh, which they severed 
with keen knives. Elsewhere again young courtiers were openly 
resorting to the sale of human flesh*"® Such a procedure suggests 
that human sacrifices must have been performed to satiate 
Mahakala. 

4. The Mahakalahrdaya Ritual 

But what were the rites which gave Mahakala the greatest 
satisfaction have not been recorded by Kalidasa. It is only Bana 
who gives us an extraordinarily vivid and realistic picture of the rite 
styled Mahdkdlahrdaya, which satiated this fiery form of 6iva, in the 
biographical account of his patron Harsa. The potent rite called 
MaMkdlahfdaya was performed in a cemetery at night, Bhairavacarya, 
an ascetic, told Prabhakaravardhana that be had performed in the 
cemetery the exordium of this rite “ by a crore of muttered 
prayers ... in garlands, clothes, and unguents, all of black as 
enjoined in the Kalpa, . . " Its completion ended with the slaughter 
of a goblin and without companions this object was unattainable. 
He told the king that he was capable of performing this rite, and if 
he desired to undertake it, he had to be given three assistants, 
Titibha the mendicant, (Maskari) Pataiasvamin, a Brahmana, and 
Karnatala, a Dravidian. On the king agreeing to such a suggestion, 
Bhairavacarya offered Prabhakaravardhana the great sword called 
Attabasa, which Pataiasvamin had received from the hand of a 
Brahmarak^asa, ^ so that for one day he might become *the bolt 
of one quarter of the heavens '. When the king had accepted it, 
Bhairavacarya made the following appointment: “Your honour, 
armed with your sword, will find us in the empty house near the 
great cemetery here at this hour on the approaching fourteenth 
night of the dark fortnight 

* KSdathbarif p. 213. For a description of Mabakali’s temple, sce’/W<f., pp. 
213-214. 

* Bana, op. ciu, pp. 135-136. 

* U/. Manu, XII, 6a p. 497. 
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When this day arrived, the king after an initiation in the 6aiva 
ritual, fasted; then he worshipped and honoured with scents, 
frankincense, and wreaths, the sword Attahasa. At the dead of 
night, clasping a gleaming dagger in his left hand, with Attahasa 
drawn out in his right, the king set forth from the city and reached 
the appointed spot. 

There the three assistants came up and announced themselves, 
armed, bathed, garlanded and strangely attired. Bana describes them 
thus: “About their top-knots of flowers ranged murmuring bees, which 
formed as it were a magical hair tie. On their heads they wore 
turban wraps with large Svasfika knots fastened in the centre of 
their foreheads and resembling huge mystic seals.” They wore 
dazzling ear-rings and brandished sharp swords, and had buckles 
which bore crescents. They had put on thick new clothes girt with 
golden chain-belts and daggers were fastened to their waists. 

With the king at their head, this party marched to the 
graveyard where pounded resin, flaming in magic lamps filled the 
heavens with incense and smoke. In the centre of a great circle of 
ashes Bhairavacarya was sitting on the breast of a corpse which 
lay supine, anointed with red sandal and arrayed in garlands, 
clothes and ornaments all draped in red. Bhairavacarya himself, wear- 
ing a black turban, black unguents, a black amulet and black garments, 
had begun a fire-rite in the mouth of the corpse, where a flame was 
burning. Then he offered some black sesamum seeds to the corpse. 
Some lamps were burning near him, from his shoulder hung a 
Brahmanical string of many threads encircling his form and he was 
muttering some charms. 

Having approached Bhairavacarya, the king saluted and set 
about his own task. Bana tells us that ‘‘ Patalasvamin chose Indra’s 
quarter, Karnatala of Kubera, Titibha of Pracetas, and the king that 
marked by Trisanku’s light ”. ^ Then Bhairavacarya “ entered the 
case composed of their arms” and proceeded with his awful work. 
After the opposing fiends had offered fruitless resistance and the uproar 
had been allayed, at the very instant of midnight, the earth was 
rent open to the north and not far from the magic circle displayed 
a fissure. Forthwith from this chasm a Naga fiend arose. He was 
dark with thick square shoulders and in his crisp curled hair there 
gleamed a Mdlafi wreath. He had red eyes, a throbbing voice 


> C/* RSmSya^, I, 6o, 
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and he was irregularly hespotted with moist sandal paste. Above 
a white petticoat, his flank was drawn tight by a long white 
cotton scarf. 

Shouting and sneering at these worshippers, he was about to 
attack them all, when the three disciples rushed at him but were 
foiled and dashed to the ground. Bwt the king, with the sword 
Attahasa, fell on him and finished him. Then the king, continues 
Sana, saw as if in a vision the goddess Laksmi^ who offered him a 
boon. The monarch besought the success of BhairavacS-rya. Highly 
gratified, the goddess replied: “So be it” and added that, on account 
of this magnanimity and excessive devotion displayed by him to Siva, 
she blest him so that he might be ‘the founder of a mighty line 
of kings persisting unbroken upon earth . . . wherein shall arise 
an emperor named Harsa, governor like Hariscandra of all the 
continents, world conquering like a second Mandhatri, whose chowrie 
this hand, spontaneously abandoning the lotus, shall grasp/ So 
saying she vanished.'*" 

These details of the Mahdkajahr^laya rite evidently give a 
substantial account of its actual performance in the first half of the 
seventh century. Possibly Prabhakaravnrdhana did perform the 
rite, but Bapa's statement as embodied in Laksmi's blessing, that 
Prabhakaravardhana would be the founder of a deathless line, was 
evidently in the typical courtier’s vein of homage to his master, for it 
is well-known from the Sonpat seal inscription of Harsa that at least 
two kings, Rajyavardhana I and Adityavardhana, had preceded 
Prabhakaravardhana himself. ^ But it is interesting, nevertheless, to 
note how the performance of such a rite implied probably a human 
sacrifice. 

In such circumstances, therefore, it is not strange that the 
goddess Kali evidently found favour with a number of devotees. She 
was considered to be capable of destroying sin,* bringing about 
happiness, ^ protection, ^ slaughter of foes, 7 purification, ® and the 
removal of ignorance.® She was known by twenty names, such 

* Bina, op, at,, p. 95. 

* Ihid,, pp. 90-97. 

® Fleet, op, ciu, (52), p. 232, 

* B&na, Candisataka, I, p. 267. 

^ Ibid,, II, p.‘ 268. 

® Ibid,, X, p. 277. 

7 Ibid,, XIV, p. 280. 

® Ibid,, LII, p. 316. 

® /&/d„LVIII,p.32I. 
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as Devi, Siva, Durga, Parvati, Kali, Ambika, KatyayanI, Uma, 
Haimavati, Bhavani, Bhadrakali, Gauri, Ksama, Candika, KalarS^tyi, 
Arya, Sarvani, Rudrani and others.^ Buifaloea and he-goats (aja), 
birds and other animals were offered as sacrifices to her. ® 

The cult of human sacrifice must have prevailed in northern 
India as it is corroborated by a terrific experience of Yiian Ohwang, 
the Chinese traveller. When proceeding eastwards in a ship from 
Ayodhya down the Ganges, with about eighty passengers, some 
pirates pounced on their ship. This Chinese pilgrim, on account of 
his good looks, was unfortunately selected by them to be offered as 
a sacrifice to their goddess Durga, but despite the protests and 
prayers of his fellow passengers, the pirates would not relent from 
their object. Then the captain of the gang despatched some men 
with water to arrange the ground and to erect in the midst of the 
flowering grove an altar besmeared with mud. He then commanded 
two of the company to bind the Master of the Law upon an altar. 
As he showed no signs of fear they were astonished, but in a little 
time, he is stated to have fixed his thoughts on Maitreya. Suddenly 
a black tempest (typhoon) arose and frightened the robbers away.® 
It is worth remembering in this connection that the goddess Durga 
was the tutelary deity of the Sabaras and the Kiratas worshipped 
her as Kali. ^ 


IV. Sun-Worship — Its Significance and Development 

1. Features of Early Sun-Worship 

The worship of the Sun (Surya) must have been in existence 
prior to the rise of Bhagavatism, for the Chcindogya Upam^ad, one of 
the oldest Upanisads and an apparently pre-Buddhist work,^ refers to 
Kfsna Devakiputra as a disciple of Ghora Aiigirasa, a priest of the 
Sun.® With the rise of Bhagavatism and the survival of Saivism, 


» Bans, op. ciU I P‘ 267, (2), p. 268, etc ; Cf. Somadeva, KathUsaritsUgara, IV, pp. 179-80. 
9 Ibid., XXIV, p. 289. 

® Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, The Life of Hiuen Tsiang^ pp. 86-89. 

^ Mna, KSdathhari, pp. 26-28, 90. For further details on the deities of the Kiratas 
and Sabaras, see B. A. Saletore, The Wild Tribes in Indian History pp. 25-32, 45. 

* Cf, Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp. 27, 42, 53, 1901 ; Macdonnei, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 226, also see H. C Ray, Allusions to VUsudeva Krsna in Vedic 
literature, J. A. S. B., (N. S ) XIX, pp. 37 W 3 - 

® Chdndogya Vpanisad, III, 17, 6; Kausitala BrUhmanat 30, 6 . 
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Buddhism and Jainism during the period of the Bakas and the 
KuSanas, the cult of Surya worship did not perish. 

From the fifth century onwards it revived for a considerable 
time, although it cannot in any way be compared fairly with 
Bhagavatism or Saivism, either in its influence or popularity. As 
will be seen presently, the cult of Surya ultimately merged in that 
of Visnu, although it preserved a certain individuality of its own. 
But from the reign of Candra Gupta I till the death of Candra 
Gupta 11, little, indeed, can be ascertained about the worship of 
the Sun, for it has been noticed that Bhagavatism and Saivism 
not to mention either Buddhism or Jainism, wielded considerable 
influence. In the days of Kumara Gupta I. as is revealed in the 
Mandasor stone inscription dated A. D. 473-74 and issued during the 
reign of his feudatory Bandhuvarman, the governor of Dasapura, the 
modern Dasor in the western Malwa Division of Central India, a 
guild of silk-cloth weavers built a temple of the Sun. It had broad 
and lofty spires. In the course of a long time, the record continues, 
under other kings, part of this temple fell into disrepair ; therefore, 
“in order to increase their own fame, the whole of this most novel 

house of the Sun has been repaired by the munificent corporation 

By the command of the guild and from devotion (this) temple of the 
Sun was caused to be built,*’ ^ From this inscription it may be 
observed that Sun-worship, which prevailed in Central India from a 
considerable time, was patronised by corporations. 

Another example may be cited to prove how Sun-worship was 
followed by guilds in the Antarvedi country lying between the 
Ganges and the Jumuna. The Indor copper plate grant of Skanda 
Gupta I, dated A.D. 465-66, records how a Brahmana named Devavisnu 
granted a perpetual endowment to a temple of the Sun at Indrapura, 
the modern Indore.® This epigraph was issued during the reign of 
Vi§ayapati Sarvanaga, a feudatory of the early Gupta king Skanda 
Gupta, when he was the governor of Antarvfidi. Moreover, it may 
be noticed that this endowment referred to in the above grant was 
made by a Brahmana; this temple was the perpetual property of 
the guild of oil-men and a lamp for the divine Sun was established 
in that shrine by two persons called Ksatriyas. 

In the early days of the sixth century A. D. an inscription 
records how Sun-worship became occasionally merged in the 

» Fleet, op. cit, (I8), pp. 85, 97. 

• ibid., (16), p. 71. 
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Vai^iiava and Saiva creeds. The Khoh copper plate grant of 
Mahdr^ja Sarvanatha, dated A. D. 512-13, reveals how he granted a 
village named Asramaka on the north bank of the river Tamasay the 
modern Tamas in the Mahiyar State, to four persons (named) for 
the repairs and maintenance of bali^ corn, sattra, perfumes, incense, 
garlands and lamps in a temple of Visnu (Bhagavata) under the 
name of the sacred Sun (ddifyd-bhattdraka).^ A century later, 
another example may be cited to show how solar worship was, at 
times, combined with Saiva worship as well. The Nirmand copper 
plate grant of Mahdsdmahta and Mahclrdja Samudrasena, ascribed 
to the seventh century, reveals how he granted the agrohdra of 
Nirmanda to the temple of god Kapalesvara, and of the holy (god) 
Mihiresvara, the divine Tripurantaka. ® It is interesting to note here 
that his mother is called Mihiralaksmi, while he, her son, was a 
worshipper of Mahesvara. 

In the first half of the sixth century {circa A. D. 532-33) there 
were some traces of the survival of Sun-worship under Mihirakula,* 
the son of Toramana. The name of the former suggests that he 
might have been a Sun-worshipper though his Gwalior stone 
inscription, issued in the fifteenth year of his reign, points to no 
such indication. It relates, however, how one Matrceta erected on the 
mountain called Gopa, the hill on which the Gwalior fortress stands 
today, a stone temple of the Sun (bhdnoh prasdda), for the purpose 
of increasing the religious merit of his parents, of himself and of 
those who dwelt on that mountain.^ 

There are reasons to believe that Toramana and his son Mihira- 
kula were both worshippers of the Sun and Fire. The former must 
have succeeded Budha Gupta in his possession of Eastern Malwa, 
towards the end of the fifth century, and in an extant coin issued 
by him can be seen the symbol of the wheel. In another coin 
pertaining to the reign of his son, Mihirakula,, on the reverse is 
a fire-altar and attendants, an emblem probably adopted from 
Sassanian coinage.^ The former is a symbol of the Sun and the 
latter of fire-worship. It is no wonder therefore that under the 
protection of Mihirakula, a Sun temple was built on the G5pa 
motmtain, perpetuated by an inscription which commences with an 

* Fleet, 0 p. ciu, (28), pp. 128-29. 

» Ibid., (80), p. 290. 

^ Concerning the tribe of the Maitrakas, Mihiras or Meharas, see Fleet’s note in 
/. A*, XV. p* 361 ff ; also see £• III. no. 46, p. 320. 

^ Fleet, op. cit., (37), p. 163. 

^ Rapson, Indian Coins, pi tV, nos. i9-2a (1897.) 
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invocation to the Sun, and which is stated to have been composed 
by a person named Kesava, devoted to the Sun. The Asirgadh 
copper seal grant of ^arvavarman also shows a wheel or a Sun- 
emblem on the top of it, and it is known that he was a follower of 
Mahesvara. ^ 

Among the rulers of Valabhi, perhaps the only Maitraka ruler 
who was a Sun-worshipper was Mahdrdja Dharapatta, the younger 
brother and successor of Dhruvasena I. He is called in the Maliya 
copper plate grant of Mahdrdja Dharasena II, as a most devout 
worshipper of the Sun. ® If, for instance, twenty-five years each, are 
allotted to the reigns of Dharasena II, his father Guhasena and his 
grandfather Dharapatta, then it may be roughly estimated that he 
must have been a worshipper of the Sun in about A. D. 496 or to- 
wards the end of the fifth century A. D., being almost a contem- 
porary of the Huna king Toramana. 

During the age of the Guptas of Magadha, especially during the 
reign of Jivita Gupta II, there is evidence to indicate that solar 
worship was current at Deo-Baranark. The Deo-Baranark inscription 
of this ruler reveals how the BhOjaka Suryamitra, belonging to the 
establishment of the sacred god VarunasvamiH, was permitted to 
continue the granting of a village, either Varunika or Kisoravataka, 
to the Sun, under the title of Varupasvamin. ® This name, before 
it became the name of the ocean-god Varuna, being originally 
considered to have been one of the twelve Adityas or forms of the Sun,* 
the ojffspring of Aditi, was only another name of the Sun.« This record 
further relates how these villages had been bestowed from ancient 
times by Bdldditya ^arvavarman and Avantivarman. 

2. Sun-Worship in Later Days 

Besides the Guptas of Magadha and the Maitrakas of Valabhi, 
there were other dynasties in the Gupta age, who were the followers 
of the Surya cult. The Pu^pabhutis of Kanauj were another dynasty 
devoted to the worship of the Sun. Rajyavardhana I, his son 
Adityavardhana, his grandson Prabbakaravardhana and his great- 
grandson Rajyavardhana II, and his great-great-grandson the famous 
Har^avardhana are all declared in the Soppat copper seal inscription 

* Fleet, op. ciu, (46), p. 219. 

» Ibid., (38), p. 167, paramaditya bhakta. 

» Ibid., (46), p. 218. 

* Cf. Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, pp. 12, 68. 

* Muir, Sanskrit Texts, I, p, 27, mtt 42. 
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of Harsavardhana, to have been the most devout worshippers of the 
Sun {Paramaditya hhakta).'^ The only exception to this creed in 
this seal is the illustrious Harsa (as the epithet regarding his creed 
is missing in the record) who, however, as is well-known from other 
sources, was also a worshipper of the Sun as well as that of Siva 
and of Buddha. ^ 

Bana, his court-poet, affirms that Harsa s father Parabhakara- 
vardhana, was an ardent Sun-worshipper. “ The king he says, refer- 
ring to the latter, “ was by natural proclivity a devotee of the sun 
(Adityahhokla), Day by day at sun-rise he bathed, arrayed himself in 
white silk, wrapt his head in a white cloth and kneeling eastwards 
upon the ground in a circle smeared with saffron paste, presented 
for an offering a bunch of red lotuses set in a pure vessel of ruby 
and tinged, like his own heart, with the Sun’s hue. Solemnly at 
dawn, at midday, and at eve he muttered a prayer for offspring, 
humbly with earnest heart repeating a hymn having the Sun as its 
centre (jafijapuko) His son might have also been a Sun-worshipper 
and the title Paramaditya bhakfa is evidently missing in the Sonpat 
seal inscription. Yuan Chwang himself records that at Kanyakubja 
there were also splendid temples to the Sun-god and to Mahesvara 
respectively. ^ Bana, moreover, observes how “ the moons of the 
women’s foreheads undertook vows of paying homage to him, 
(the Sun) — being decorated with sandal-lines on their foreheads as 
sectarial marks, and wearing their curls as the ragged garments of 
ascetics, and bearing rosaries with the pearly drops of perspiration 
for beads.” ^ 

The Indor copper plate grant of Skanda Gupta, dated A. D. 465-66, 
gives us some details of the ritual of Sun-worship as it prevailed in the 
last quarter of the fifth century A. D. The Br^hmana grantor of the 
endowment for the Sun-temple at Indrapura always recited “ the hymns 
of the hotra sacrifice ”, and the proceeds of his grant were to be 
utilised for the maintenance of a lamp for the divine Sun, for which 
two palas^ of oil by weight were provided.^ The AgnihOtra was one 

* Fleet, op, ciU (52), p. 232. Cf. Gupta t^\ihe,\r-Paramablmgavata, 

» Cf. Yaan Chwang, op. ciU, I, p. 344 5 Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciU, I^ P^ 218 . 

» Bana, op. cit., p. 104, text, p. 123 ; Ja^apUko maAtraip Aditya hfdayaip. Cf. Weber, 
Ind. Stud., IX, p. 91* 

* Yaan Chwang, op. ciU, I, p. 352 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciU, I. p. 223. 

‘ Ba^a, op. ciU, pp. 36-37* 

® One pdla^4 smarnas (gold pieces) or 64 (beans), Cf. MUnavadharmasd&ra 

VIII, p* I35» trans. p. 200. (Burnell.) 

7 Fleet, op. ciUi (16), p. Jl. 
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of the five great sacrificial rites, the rest being balt^ caru, vaihadeva 
and atithi, as revealed in the MAliyA and Alina copper plate grants 
of Dharasena II and of SilAditya VII, dated A. D. 571-72 and 
766*67 respectively.^ 

In the kingdom of the Later Guptas of Magadha, as the Deo- 
Barapark inscription of Jivita Gupta II suggests, the priest in charge of 
the Sun-temple at Varunika, the modern Deo-Baranark, was called 
Bh5jaka, an official title applied to priests named Suryamitra, 
Hamsamitra, Rsimitra and Duradhamitra.^ 

V. Buddhism 

I. Aspects of Buddhism during the early Guptas 

With the advent of the imperial Guptas, the Buddhist religion 
continued to survive along with other faiths like Bhagawatism, 
Saivism and Jainism. The beginnings of the history of Buddhism 
during the imperial Guptas are still lost in the mists of antiquity and 
are therefore obscure although some information can be gathered from 
the accounts of Chinese travellers. Hwui Lun, ascribed to A. D. 665 
relates the following account which was recorded by I-Tsing : The 

old story goes that this temple (Mrgasikhavana) was built by §ri 
Gupta for the use of priests from China. At this time there were 
some monks, twenty or so in number, who, having wandered away 
from Sz’chuen by the road known as Ko-yang (?) came out near the 
Mahabodhi and there offered their worship. The king moved with 
reverence on account of their piety, gave them a village of consider- 
able extent, where they might remain and finally settle — twenty-four 

places in all This occurred some five hundred years ago or so. ® 

If this were historically correct then it would mean that there must 
have been a monarch in A. D. 118, namely five hundred years prior to 
the record of I-Tsing (A. D. 618-907), but we have already examined the 
circumstances, which led to the rise of the imperial Guptas and it is 
difficult, in the teeth of existing evidence, to state that there was a 
Gupta ruler called Sri Gupta so early as A. D. 118, or that this Sri Gupta 
was in any way connected with his name-sake who may be styled the 
progenitor of the imperial Guptas. It is very likely therefore that there 
was a Sri Gupta who had no connections with the 6ri Gupta, the 
great-grand-father of Samudra Gupta. We have moreover already 

^ Fleet, op, cU,, (38), p. 170 ; (39), p. 190. 

* (46), p. 218 ; Monier Williams, Dictionaryt p. 768. 

* Cf. C.S.K. Rao Sahib, Sri Gupta, Q,JMS. XXIV, no. 3, pp. 218 -^ 3 . I intdfid dkcuss- 
in|; this question at length in a separate paper. 
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noticed that, prior to the advent of the imperial Guptas there were 
many rulers who evidently belonged to the Gupta family but who 
need not necessarily have belonged to the imperial Gupta dynasty. 
It is interesting to note here that the Chinese writer I-Tsing in 
the seventh century recorded the above tradition that a Maharaja Sri 
Gupta built a temple near Mrgasikhavana and according to him this 
Sri Gupta would be placed about A. D. 118\ Mr Allan, however, is 
not disposed to accept this date, as he identifies this Bri Gupta with 
the founder of the imperial Guptas,® who, as has been already 
pointed out must have lived at least a century later. Fleet was 
correct in pointing out that the Bri Gupta of Chinese tradition 
cannot be identified with the progenitor of the imperial Gupta family.* 
It must be remembered here that the Chinese traveller Hwui Lun 
(whose memoirs were written by I-Tsing) recorded this tradition 
nearly five hundred years after the advent of the Buddhist Sri 
Gupta, and hence much reliance cannot be placed in their evidence. 

Hiuen Tsiang in his turn also refers to a Sri Gupta, who was 
at first a hater of Buddhism but later on became a convert. “To 
the north of this place", he observes, “not far off, (Rajagyba?) there 
is a very deep ditch, by the side of which is built a stupa ; this is 
the spot where Sri Gupta {She-li-kio'to) wished to destroy Buddha by 
means of fire concealed in the ditch and poisoned rice." But owing 
to a miracle which Buddha performed, this &ri Gupta became a 
disciple of Buddha.^ This 6r! Gupta was a contemporary of Buddha, 
and was at first a persecutor of Buddhists but later on adopted 
the Buddhist faith himself. This 6ri Gupta therefore cannot be 
identified with the 6ri Gupta mentioned by either Hwui Lun or 
I-Tsing or even with the 6ri Gupta of Gupta history. In fact, as 
Fleet pointed out long ago, there were quite a number of Sri Guptas 
prior to the advent of the imperial Guptas and they should not be 
confounded with the progenitor of the Gupta dynasty, ‘ who is 
referred to in Jaina tradition as well.® 

It is interesting to note, however, that this shrine of M^gailkha- 
vana continued to flourish till the seventh century. Hwui Lun 
records how “ Afterwards the Tang priests, having died out, the village 

» /. A., X, p. iia 

» Allan, Catalogui, Intr. p. XV. 

» Fleet, C. i. /., Ill, pp. 89. f. n. 3. 

♦ Hiuen Tsiang, pp . «/., I, pp. 151-52, ; also see Shamans Hwui Lun s^nd Yen Tsung, 
Life, pp. II3-14- 

• Fleet, Pp. cit^ pp. S-9. 

^ C/., Harivaihsa PwUna, Ch. LX, /. A., XV, p, 142. 
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and its land attached came into the possession of aliens, and now these 
persons belonging to Mrgasikhavana Temple occupy it This occurred 
some 500 years or so. The territory now belongs to the king of 
Eastern India, whose name is Devavarma. He has given back the 
temple and its land to the villagers to avoid the expense of keeping 
it up, as he would have to do, if many priests came there/' ^ From 
this information three conclusions may be drawn : first, that land 
granted even in perpetuity to a religious community like that of the 
Buddhists, reverted on its extinction to the State, ^ secondly, that 
such plots were again granted by the king to similar institutions 
especially on financial considerations; thirdly, that there was in the 
7th century a tolerant ruler named Devavarma, who was in all proba- 
bility a kinsman or relation of the later Maukliari rulers like Purnavar- 
man and BhSvarman, about whom mention has already been made. * 

But nevertheless it cannot be said that Buddhism did not flourish 
during the early Imperial Guptas like Candra Gupta I and his 
illustrious son Samudra Gupta, although wo have, of course, not 
much evidence in support of such a concliision. We are, however, 
informed that during the reign of Samudra Gupta, king Meghavarna 
of Ceylon sent an embassy to the Gupta court to obtain permission 
to build a monastery at Bodh-Gaya. If this tradition were again to 
be given credence then it would appear to be more or less a variation 
of the visitation of the Chinese priests who visited the dominions of 
the Sri Gupta as recorded by I-Tsing and Hwui Lun. The two 
sources of information foi> the details of this embassy are the history 
of the Chinese ambassador Wang-Hiuen-t'se, ascribed to about 

the middle of the seventh century A. D,, and the well-known seventh 

century traveller Yiian Chwang. The former was sent by the 

Chinese emperor T'ang T'ai Tsung and he came to the district of 
Bodh-Gaya where he was entertained by the monks as the guest of 
the establishment. ^ 

Wang Hiuen T'se states that two monks, the senior named 

Mahan^man and the junior called Upa^ ? were sent by king M§gha- 
varna of Ceylon to pay homage to the Diamond Throne and to visit 

* There is a Chinese book in two parts called K'iu-fS-ko-sang-chUm, which contains 
brief memories of Chinese Buddhist priests who visited India during the early period 
of the I-Tsing of the same dynasty. (A.D. 618-807), /, A,, X, p, 109-110. 

* Cf» For further details on this point see Chapter V ante, Sect II, pp. 327-41. 

* C/. Chapter I ante, Sect. Ill, 9, pp. 80-82. 

* C/. Yuan Chwing, ap. cit, II, pp. 137-38, Sylvan heiri, The Inscriptions of 
MaMndman at Bodh’<Iayn, L A, XXXI, p. 192; Makdvaksa, p. XXXIX (trans, 1912); 
Smith, E. L H,, pp. 303 4. (4tb ed) ; Revised Chronology of the Early or Imperial Cuptas, 
/. -d., XXXI, p. 257. 
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A65ka'a monastery to the east of the Bodhi Tree. As they were not 
properly received, on their return they complained about the scant 
hospitality, which was offered to them during their visit, to their 
king Meghavarna, who, however, thereupon sent them back with 
valuable presents to the ruler of northern India (Samudra Gupta?) 
under whose patronage suitable arrangements were made for the 
residence of the Ceylonese pilgrim from that time onwards at Bodh 
Gaya.^ 

Yuan Chwang while, commemorating the same old tradition 
observes that a king of Ceylon had a brother who, on becoming a 
monk went to India where he endured great hardship during his 
visit to the holy Buddhist places and on his return to Ceylon 
complained about it to his brother whom he besought to build 
monasteries at all holy Buddhist places in India. The king, on 
accepting this suggestion, despatched an envoy to the Indian 
monarch named Mahd Sri Raja with gifts and jewels of all kinds, 
which the Indian ruler accepted as tribute and in return granted 
the envoy permission to erect a monastery at one of the holy places 
where the Tathagata had left traces of his presence. When the 
envoy returned home to Ceylon, the king after due deliberation 
decided to build the monastery, which was specially assigned for the 
accommodation of the priests from that land, so that priests from 
there could “ obtain independence and be treated as members of the 
fraternity of this country."^ 

A comparison of these two accounts reveals the following discre- 
pancies. Wang Hiuon T se does not name the ruler of India, while 
Yuan Chwang does, calling him Maha 8ri Raja, who has been 
identified with Samudra Gupta, who had the title of Mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja. Wang Hiuen Tse tells us that two monks came to 
India, while Yuan Chwang relates that only one monk came to India 
and that that monk was a brother of the king of Ceylon, but this relation- 
ship is not mentioned by Wang Hiuen T'se who, however, names the 
king of Ceylon. Nevertheless, it may be concluded from these two 
accounts that some monks probably came to India with a view to 
visit Buddhist religious places and they must have been received 
with little courtesy, about which, on their return home they must 
have complained to their king. This ruler, on considering over the 

» Sylvan Levi, /.A, Mai-Jum, 1900, pp. 406*11; reprint, pp. 45-55; Smith, The Ins. 
ef MahSnUman at Bddh Gay 3 , L A., XXXI, p. 192 ; Mah 3 vamsa,p, XXXIX, (trans. 1912) 
also see Smith, Revised Chronology of the Early or Imperial Guptas, LA„ XXXIX, p. ^7. 

• YQan Chwing, op, at,, II, pp. 157-38 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, cit,, 11 , pp* 133-35. 
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matter must have ceme to the conclusion that, in order to ensure the 
safety and comforts of pilgrims from his country, it would be 
desirable to send an embassy to the Indian court with a request for 
permission to build a monastery at Bodh Gaya where in future 
Ceylonese monks could stay in peace during their pilgrimages to 
India, The Indian king must have been highly flattered when he saw 
that an embassy had been sent to his court by a foreign potentate 
and readily granted the required permission to build the monastery, 
where henceforth Ceylonese monks lived undisturbed till the seventh 
century. This can be proved from the fact that, when W^u-hsing and 
his companion, Tao-Fang, arrived at the monastery of Bodh Gaya, 
the great officials there made them honorary members (Chu-Jen), 
The pilgrim Tao-Fang like Wang Hiuen T se, on his arrival at that 
monastery, was received there as the head of the establishment. ^ 

Little can be gathered about the state of the Buddhist faith 
during the brief and troubled reign of Rama Gupta. 

But from the reign of bis successor Candra Gupta II, the 
history of Buddhism can be traced with some precision, on account 
of the existence of contemporary epigraphs and travellers' accounts. 
If Bodh“Gaya continued to be an important centre of Buddhism 
during the reign of Samudra Gupta, then during the regime of his 
son Candra Gupta II, Saiic! was not insignificant from that point of 
view. The Sanci stone inscription of this emperor, dated A. D. 
412-13, shows that there was a great vihdra at Kakanadabota (Saflci), 
where an official of Candra Gupta II, named Amrakardava, made 
an endowment of twenty-five dindras, the interest on which was to 
be used in providing for the maintenance of five bhiksus and the 
burning of a lamp in the ratnagfha, * 

But it is the Chinese traveller Fa Hien who gives us a detailed 
account of the state of Buddhism in northern India between A, D. 
399-414. He noticed that it flourished at Gandhara, where the 
people were mostly students of the Hinayana school.* There were more 
than seven hundred monks at Purusapura (Peshawar), where there was 
a great stupa. ^ The faith prevailed at He-lo (Hidda), the country 
of Nagara, L o-e (Rohi), PeH*oo (Bhida)*, but at Ma-Vdou-lo (MathurA) 

' Yuan Chw^ng, op* citf 11 , pp. 137-38; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, II, pp. 1 33 - 35 * 

' Fleet, op. cit, ( 5 ), PP* 32 - 33 * 

• Fa Hien, op, ciu, pp. 31-32, 1886, 

* im„ pp. 34-35. 

^ Jhid,^ pp. 36-42. Hidda is to west of Peshawar, five miles south of Jelalahad. Rohl, 
is a name for Afghanistan— only a portion being, here ifttendadf while Bhi^S is a 
portion of the Punjab* 
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there were, according to him three thousand monks. Everywhere,'' he 
adds, “from the sandy desert, in all the countries of India, the kings 
had been firm believers in that Law*'; and after Buddha's death the 
kings of the various countries and the heads of the Vaisyas built 
viMras for the priests and endowed them with fields, gardens and 
orchards in perpetuity.^ He observed that at Sankasya {Samkdssarp) ^ 
a thousand monks and nuns received their food from the 
common store, some being Hinayanists and some Mahayanists. ® 
Kanyakubja he found two monasteries filled with students of 
Hinayana. Shd-che (Saketa?) Sravasti, Kosala, were all filled with 
the ruins of Buddhist monasteries. Kapilavastu was deserted, at 
Ramagrama there were a few monks, and at Kusinagara, the 
inhabitants were few and far between, and to the north of the city 
of Vaisali was a large forest, having in it a large vihdra. At 
Pataliputra there were two monasteries, one Mahayanist and the 
other Hinayanist, and the inhabitants celebrated an annual 
procession of images. Rajagrha, the Gridhrakuta hill, * was filled 
with Buddhist ruins, Gaya was empty and desolate but in Varanasi 
(Benares) he found some monks. ® 

From the reign of Kum^ra Gupta I onwards some traces of 
Buddhism can be noticed. The Mankuwar stone image inscription 
of Kumara Gupta I, dated A. D. 448-49, records how the Bhik§u 
Buddhamitra installed an image of the Buddha.^ An attempt has 
been made to identify this Buddhamitra with his namesake, the teacher 
of Vasubandhu. 7 As in the times of Candra Gupta II and earlier, 
Saficl continued to maintain some importance as a centre of 
Buddhism. The Sanci stone inscription ascribed to the reign either 
of Kumara Gupta or to that of his son and successor Skanda Gupta 
dated A.D. 450-51, refers to the great stupa at S&ncL It relates how 
the updsikd Harisvamini, for the sake of her parents, gave twelve 
dindras as a permanent endowment to the community of the faithful 
at the great vihdra of Kakanftdabota. The interest accruing from 
this sum was to be utilized for feeding one Bhik§u, introduced into 
the community. She gave three dindras to the jewel-house {ratna^grha) 

‘ Fa Hieti, op^ pp. 42-43. 

* Samkassam is a village 45 miles north-west of Kanauj. 

■ Fa Hien, op. ciu^ pp. 47 - 53 * 

* A hill near the village of Giryek, on the bank of the Pancatia river, about 36 
miles froml.Gaya. 

• Fa Hien, op. ciu^ pp. 54-96. 

• Fleet op. cit., (Ii), p. 47. 

< K. B. Pathak, /. A., 1912, p. 244 ; also see Allan, Catalogue^ p. tUi. 
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and one in the place where the images of four Buddhas are seated 
{catur-Buddlidsana), ^ 

In several places Buddhism lingered. Mathura also must have 
continued to shelter and patronise some Buddhists. The Mathura 
stone inscription, probably issued during the reign of Skanda Gupta, 
and dated A. D. 454-55, records the gift of a statue by the 
Vihdramimini Devata. ^ The Deoriya stone image inscription, attri- 
buted to about the fifth century A. D., likewise registers the gift of 
a statue of Buddha by a Sakya mendicant named Bodhivarman. * 
Another epigraph, probably of the same age as the preceding one, 
styled as the Kasia stone inscription, states how MaMvihdrasvor 
inin Haribala made a similar gift, ^ The Safici stone inscription, 
which is not dated and which does not refer to the reign of any 
king, but which is assigned on palaeographic grounds to about the 
fifth century, reveals the gift of a pillar on which it is inscribed, by 
a Vihdrasidmiyi, ^ The Bhik§u^ Harigupta, according to the Sarnath 
stone inscription of the same period, caused an image to be made 
for enhancing the religious merit of his spiritual preceptor and 
parents. ® 

In the sixth century, in some of the centres of Buddhism noticed 
above, this faith did not completely perish. In the Mathura stone 
image inscription, dated A. D. 548 — 50, we are told how a Sakya 
female mendicant named Jayabhatta made the gift of a standing 
statue of Buddha, crowned with a nimbus behind his head and shoulders, 
to a monastery called the Yasovihara. Another Buddhist place of 
importance was Bodhimanda (Bodh-Gaya). The Bodh-Gaya image 
inscription of Mahanaman, dated A. D. 588 — 89, relates how Maha- 
naman II, an inhabitant of Amradvipa, born in the island of Lanka, 
delightful in the welfare of others, caused to be built a beautiful 
mansion {marulapa) of Buddha. It was dazzling white and had an 
open pavilion on all sides. ^ This donor appears to have made 
another gift of a Buddha statue at Bodh-Gaya® The suggestion that 
this Mahanaman was in all probability the scholar of that name who 

‘ Fleet, op. cit, (63), p. 262. 

* Ibid., p. 263* 

• Ibid.t (68), p. 272. 

^ Ibid., (69), p. 273* 

‘ Ibid., (73), p. 28a 

« Ibid., (75), p. 281. 

7 Ibid., (70), p. 274. 

« Ibid., (71), P. 27 ^ 

Jbid., (72), p. 279, 
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composed the more ancient part of the Pali Malidoatn^a or the 
history of Ceylon, cannot be reconciled with certain chronological 
difficulties which stand in the way of its acceptance. ^ Yet another 
epigraph from this place mentions the gift of an image of Buddha 
by two Sakya bkikkns, Dharmagupta and Damstrasena. ® 

2. Aspects of Later Buddhism 

In the first half of the seventh century (A. D, 629-643) the 
enthusiastic Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang gives us a survey of 
the conditions of Buddhism. At Bamiyan there were numerous 
Buddhist monasteries with several thousands of brethren who were 
adherents of the Hlnayana school, while at Ka-jjkshih (Kapis) there 
were above one hundred monasteries with more than six hundred 
brethren who were chiefly Mahayanists. At Lan^po (Lampa) there 
were above ten Buddhist monasteries and a few brethren most of 
whom were Mahayanists. In (iandlmra over a thousand Buddhist 
convents were utterly dilapidated and untenanted. 

Across the banks of the Indus, there were traces of Buddhism. 
At Taksasila (Taxila) although the monasteries were numerous, many 
of them were desolate and the brethren, who were very few, were 
all Mahayanists. Seng-ka-pii-lo (Sirhhapura) was a Jaina centre, 
with a monastery having more than a hundred Mahayanists. ^ 
Yuan Chwang states that in Kashmir there were over a hundred 
monasteries and more than five thousand monks, while in the Ho-lo- 
she-pu’lo (Rajapura?) country there existed ten Buddhist raonastsries 
but the brethren were few in numbers. In the Che-ka (Tekka?) 
country there were only ten Buddhist monasteries ; and there lived 
as many in Chi-na-p" u-ti (Cina-Bhukti), while the Ta-mo’Sii-fa-na 
(Tamasavana) monastery protected more than three hundred 
Hinayanists. She-lati-io-lo (Jalandhara) had more than fifty 
monasteries in which there were more than two thousand monks 
who had specialised in the Great and Little Vehicles, while in the 
P'o-U-ye-ta-lo (Pariyatra) eight monasteries though in ruins sheltered 
a few Hinayanists. More than two thousand monks and twenty 
monasteries survived at Mathura, while at Sa‘ta-ni-ssu-fa-lo (Sthan- 
viSvara) in, three vihdrds there were seven hundred Hinayanists and 
at MoHH-piirlo (Matipura) more than ten sahfjhdrdtms which were 
occupied by eight hundred monks, still maintained the faith of the 

^ C/. Fleet, op* cii., (71), p. 2/5 ; Tumour, Maimvamsa, pp. ii, liv, Ixii ; /. A, S. B., 
VII, p. 922* 

* Ibid., (76), p. 282. 

* Yuan Chwang, op.ciu, I, pp. Ii6, I22, i8l, 202; Hiuen Tsiang, op.ciu L p. 98. 

^ Ibid*, I, pp. 240, 251, 255 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciU, 1 , pp. 143-44. 
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Buddha. At Kanyakubja too above one hundred Buddhist convents 
continued to be the homes of more than ten thousand brethren, who 
were the students of both the Vehicles. ^ 

In considering this survey of the condition of Buddhism as 
revealed by the traveller Yuan Chwang, it may first be borne in 
mind that he was primarily an enthusiastic Buddhist sojourner ; and 
from what we read about his accounts of these monasteries it is 
highly probable that he recorded all his information about them, 
evidently from hearsay which appears to have been tinged with some 
exaggeration. Moreover, his constant vagueness about the numerical 
strength of the convents makes it almost conclusive that he was not 
at all quite sure of what he stated or what he possibly heard. But 
his narrative gives us, nevertheless, an exaggerated yet typical 
Buddhist view of the condition of the faith as it survived in 
northern India in the first half of the seventh century. 

Yuan Chwang not only offers us some details of the state of the 
Buddhist religion, but he also throws much light on some features of 
its patronage by Harsa, who was of course not exclusively a 
Buddhist himself. “ He erected thousands of topes ”, says Yuan 
Chwang, “ on the banks of the Ganges, and erected Buddhist 
monasteries at sacred places of the Buddhists. He regularly held the 
Quinquennial Convocation ; and gave away in religious alms every 
thing except the material of war. Once a year he summoned all the 
Buddhist monks together, and for twentyone days supplied them 
with the regulation requisites. He furnished the chapels and 
liberally adorned the common halls of the monasteries. He brought 
the Brethren together for examination and discussion, giving 
rewards and punishments according to merit and demerit.”® 
Despite this it is well-known from Ilarsa's epigraphs that he was 
possibly also a Sun-worshipper and not an avowed Buddhist. 

3. Hinayana and Mabayana Controversies 

Another important characteristic of Buddhism of this period 
is the constant feud which raged between the followers of the 
Little and the Great Vehicles. As Yuan ChwAng noticed *‘the 
tenets of the schools keep these isolated, and controversy runs high ; 
heresies on special doctrines lead many ways to the same end. Each 

1 Yuan Chwang, op, cit., II, pp. 284, 286, 291, 294, 296, 300, 301, 314, 322 and 340 ; 
Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit,, I. p. 207. 

* Yuan Chwang, op, ciu 1 / p. 344 J Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., I, p. 214. 
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of the eighteen schools claims to have intellectual superiority*”^ 
It has been recorded by Yuan Chwang that in Orissa the Buddhist 
priests were the students of the Little Vehicle and did not believe in 
the Great Vehicle and when Harsa visited that place, they scorned 
the followers of the Great Vehicle. On Harsa's despatching a 
messenger to Nalanda with a letter to ^ilabadra to send four scholars 
of ability to Orissa, he selected Sagaramati, Prajharasmi, Sirhharasmi 
and the Master of the Law, Yuan Chwang, who were the best 
representatives of the Great Vehicle, but on receiving again another 
letter from Harsa that there was no immediate pressure for his 
former request, they were not sent to Orissa. 

But sometimes the followers of other sects also came forward 
to discuss problems of religion. About the time when the above 
mentioned incidents occurred, a heretic of the “ Shun-si ” sect (the 
LokCiyafikds), who came to dispute with the Nalanda monks, wrote out 
forty theses and hung them up at the Temple gate. “ If any one 
within can refute these principles ", he said, “ I will give my head 
as a proof of his victory." Several days having passed without any 
response to this challenge, the Master of the Law sent an attendant 
from his quarters to go and pull down the document, tear it to 
pieces and trample it under foot. The Brahmana was enraged but 
the Master of the Law bade him come in and discuss the points, and in 
the presence of all the priests and Silabhadra discussed the matter 
with him. He then examined in succession the various opinions of 
the different heretical schools and said: “The Bhutas, Nirgrapthas, 
the Kapalikas, and the Jutikas, are all differently arrayed.*' But in 
the end the Brahmana was defeated, became a slave and later a 
liberated admirer of Yuan Chwang, went to Kamarupa and informed 
Kumara Raja about the high qualities of this Chinese scholar. The 
result was that Yuan Chwang received an invitation from Kumara 
Raja to visit Kamarupa." 

But the best example of this conflict between the Hinayana and 
the Mahayana schools can be seen in the convocation of the Grand 
Assembly called M6k§a”^ which Harsa convoked in order to settle 
their differences. To use Harsa's own words he proposed to “ call a 
grand assembly in the town of Kanyakubja, and command the 
Sramapas and Br§,hmana8 and heretics of the Five Indies to attend 
in order to exhibit the refinements of the Great Vehicle, and demo- 

^ Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, Life, pp. 159-61. 

* Ibid*, pp. 161-65 ; cf. Bana, Harsacarita, p, 236. 

« Hiuen Tsiang, op* cit„ I, p. 214. 
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lish their abusive mind, and to make manifest the exceeding merit 
of the Master (Yuan Chwang), and overthrow their (Little Vehicle) 
proud thought of ‘self’.” 

On the same day Harsa sent an order throughout the country 
that all the disciples of the various schools should assemble at 
Kanyakubja to examine the treatise of Yuan Chwang. Then the 
Chinese pilgrim, at the beginning of winter, in company with Harsa, 
advanced up to the river Ganges and arrived at the rendezvous. 

What actually happened there can best be described in Yuan 
Chwang 8 own words : “ There were present kings of eighteen 
countries of the five Indies ; three thousand priests thoroughly 
acquainted with the Little and Great Vehicle, besides about three 
thousand Brahmans and Nirgranthas and about a thousand priests 
of the Naianda monastery. All these noted persons, alike celebrated 
for their literary skill, as for their dialectic, attended the assembly 
with a view to consider and listen to the sounds of the Law ; they 
were accompanied with followers, some on elephants, some in 
chariots, some in palanquins, some under canopies. Each was 
surrounded by its own peculiar attendants, like the clouds for 
multitude, which in the winter time spread through many scores 
of miles 

“The King had previously ordered two thatched halls to be 
constructed at the place of the assembly for receiving the figures {of 
Buddha) and the body of the disciples. 

“ When he (Harsa) arrived they were both finished ; they were 
lofty and spacious, each capable of seating a thousand persons. 
The travelling palace of the king was some five li to the west of 
the place of assembly ; he had in this palace cast a golden 
statue, and now, ordering a great elephant to be equipped with a 
precious dais on its back, he placed therein {the stahie of) Buddha. 
Then ^iladitya raja, under the form of Lord Sakra, with a white 
chowrie in his hand, went on the right, and Kumara-raja, under the 
form of Brahma-raja, with a precious parasol in his hand, went to 
the left. They both wore tiaras like the Devas, with flower wreaths 
and jewelled ribbons. 

“Moreover, they harnessed two other great elephants and loaded 
them with jewels and flowers (or, precious flowers) to follow behind 
the image of Buddha, and each step they took they scattered these 
flowers abroad, 
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“ The Master of the Law and the chief servants of the king 
were directed severally to mount a great elephant, and to follow 
the king in order ; moreover, there were other 300 great elephants, 
appointed for the princes, great ministers, and chief priests of the 
different countries, on which they rode in double file on each 
side of the procession course, chanting laudatory verses as they 
went. The procession began at early dawn from the travelling 
palace (of the king). As they drew nigh the gate of the outer 
court of the place of assembly, each one was directed to dismount 
whilst they conducted the figure of the Buddha within the hall. 
There they placed it on a precious throne, whilst the king and the 
Master of the Law presented it with offerings. 

“ After this the king ordered the princes of the eighteen 
countries to enter the Hall ; then, of the most renowned priests 
celebrated for learning he selected about one thousand to enter the 
hall ; of celebrated Brahmans and followers of heretical doctrine he 
selected five hundred to enter the hall, and about two hundred of 
the great ministers of the different kingdoms. The unbelievers and 
secular persons (who were not able to he admitted) he ordered to be 
seated outside the gate of the entrance hall. 

“The king then sent to those within and without, alike, food to eat. 
This done he presented as an offering to Buddha, a golden dish, a 
golden cup, seven golden ewers, one golden staff, three thousand gold 
pieces, and three thousand vestments of superior cotton-stuff. 

“ The Master of the Law and the other priests each offered 
according to their different ability. 

“ This being over, the king caused a precious couch to be 
arranged, and invited the Master of the Law to sit upon it as lord 
of the discussion. 

“ The Master then began to extol the teaching of “ the Great 
Vehicle, " and announced a subject for discussion, and he commis- 
sioned Ming-hien, a Shaman of the,Nalanda monastery, to exhibit it 
to the members of the great Community. He also caused a placard 
to be written and hung outside the door of the place of assembly, 
exhibiting the same to the whole people, and adding, “ if there is 
any one who can find a single word in the proposition contrary to 
reason, or is able to entangle (the argnmnt), then at the request 
of the opponent, I offer my head as a recompense/' ^ 

‘ Cf. Martin Luther affixing his thesis to the Church at Wittenberg. For later 
similar practices see Rice, Myswe and Coorg^ p. 33. 
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“Thus until night there was no one who came forward to say 
a word. 

“ Siladitya-raja, very well pleased at the event, adjourned the 
assembly and returned to his place; whilst the princes and the priests 
all returned to their resting places. So also Kumara-raja and the 
Master of the Law retired to their resting-places. 

“ On the morrow they again escorted the image, the king and 
the others, as before. 

“ After five days had passed, the unbelievers of the Little Vehicle, 
seeing he had overturned their school, filled with spleen, plotted to 
take his life. " 

Harsa, on hearing about this, issued a proclamation that if any 
one should hurt or touch the Master of the Law, he would be 
forthwith beheaded; whoever spoke against him, his tongue would 
be cut, but all who desired to profit by his instruction need not fear 
this manifesto.^ “From this time the followers of error withdrew and 
disappeared, so that when eighteen days had passed there had been 
no one to enter on the discussion." On the evening before the 
dispersion of this assembly “ a vast number of men were converted 
from error and entered on the right path. " Finally Siladitya, 
revering Yuan Chwang more than ever, bestowed on him 10,000 
pieces of gold, 30,000 pieces of silver, 100 garments of superior cotton, 
whilst the princes of the eighteen kingdoms each presented him with 
rare jewels. But all these the Master of the Law declined to accept. 

In conclusion Harsa paid Yuan Chwang the highest honours 
which he could bestow on a scholar of his reputation for achieving 
this success in defeating the followers of the Little Vehicle. “The 
king then ordered his attendant ministers to place a howdha upon a 
great elephant, with the request that the Master of the Law would 
mount thereon, whilst he directed the great Ministers of state to 
accompany him ; and as they passed through the throng he directed 
the proclamation to be made that “ he had established the standard 
of right doctrine, without gainsaying." Yuan Chwang was loth to 
accept this honour but Harsa prevailed upon him and issued the 
proclamation that “the Master of the Law from the kingdom of 
China has established the principles of the Great Vehicle and 
overthrown all opposing doctrines; for eighteen days no one has 
dared to enter on the discussion. Let this be known everywhere, as 

» On the types of punishments in Gupta times see cb. IV, attU, sec. VI, pp. 277 -^ 87 . 
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it ought to be!" The whole multitude was filled with joy on 
account of Yuan Chwang’s success and all wished to fix for him 
a name in connection with his principles. “ The congregation of the 
Great Vehicle called him Mahayana Deva, while the followers of the 
Little Vehicle styled him Moksa Deva ; i.e., the Deva of deliverance. 
Then they burnt incense, and scattered flowers, and paid him 
reverence and departed."^ 

It is worth noting that during such a quinquennial assembly, 
at least, according to Buddhist travellers there appears to have been 
an extraordinary display of royal munificence. Yuan Chwang telle us 
that Harsa distributed his wealth in the following way: “Once in 
five years he (Harsa) held the great assembly called Moksa, He 
emptied his treasuries to give all away in charity, only reserving 
the soldiers’ arms, which were unfit to give as alms. Every year he 
assembled the Sramanas from all countries, and on the third and 
seventh days he bestowed on them in charity the four kinds of alms 
(viz,, food, drink, medicine, clothing). He decorated the throne of 
the law (the pulpit) and extensively ornamented (arranged) the 
oratories. He ordered the priests to carry on discussions, and 
himself judged of their several arguments, whether they were weak 
or powerful. He rewarded the good and punished the wicked, 
degraded the evil and promoted the men of talent. If any one 
(of the priests) walked according to the moral precepts, and was 
distinguished in addition for purity in religion (reason), he himself 
conducted such an one to “//<c lion — throne'’ and received from him 
the precepts of the law. If any one, though distinguished for purity 
of life, had no distinction for learning, he was reverenced, but not 
highly honoured. If any one disregarded the rules of morality and 
was notorious for his disregard of propriety, him be banished from 
the country, and would neither see him nor listen to him. If any 
of the neighbouring princes or their chief ministers lived religiously, 
with earnest purpose, and aspired to a virtuous character without 
regarding labour, he led him by the hand to occupy the same seat 
with himself, and called him “illustrious friend”; but he disdained 
to look upon those of a different character.”^ If these details were 

^ Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, Life, pp. 177-181 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op, ciu, I, pp. 
218-21. Padmapani, a non-Tantra form of Avalokitesvara, is supposed to have created 
the actual world and produced Brahma for creating ; Vi^nu for preserving and Mahe^ 
(§iva) for destroying the universe. See Alice Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism, 
pp. 58, 85-66. §akra, who is Indra in Use Buddhist pantheon, is looked upon by 
Buddhists as the protector of Buddhism : Ibid,, p. 148 ; Grunwedel identifies Vajraptni 
with Sakra or Indra, the Indian god of rain. IHd,, p. 48. 

* Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciu, I, pp. 214-15 ; Y'uan Chwang, op, ciu, I, p. 344. 
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in reality actual facts, then we may presume that the royal 
munificence as recorded by Yuan Chwang, must have been probably 
a formal affair for a monarch like Harsa could hardly afford to give 
away his wealth in such a manner. The other characteristics, 
as noted by Yuan Chwang, have already been illustrated in the 
treatment which Harsa meted out Yuan Chwang in the discussions 
which took place between the followers of the Hinayana and 
Mahayana schools of thought. 

4. Buddhism and Toleration 

Despite controversies and schisms among themselves the Buddhists 
of this age showed commendable toleration to other creeds. A good 
example of Buddhist toleration can be found in the royal munificence 
which was displayed by Harsa for eight successive days on the 
''Arena of Charitable Offerings'' at Po-lo-ye^kia (Prayaga). Yuan 
Chwang states that “the king directed them to portion out on this 
space a square enclosure for distributing the charitable offerings, 
enclosed by a bamboo hedge 1000 paces each side, and in the middle 
to erect many scores of thatched buildings in which to deposit all 
the treasures (intended for distribution)', to wit, gold, silver, fine pearls, 
red glass, the precious substance called the THising-chu (the 
Indranila pearl), the Ta-tsing-chu (the Mahanila pearl), and etc. He 
constructed, moreover, by the side of these, several hundred store- 
houses (long buildings) in which to place the silk and cotton 
garments, the gold and silver money, and so on.’' Some time before 
these preparations were made Harsa had summoned by decree 
from all the Five Indies the Sramatias, heretics (Jainas) Nirgranthas, 
the poor and the bereaved to come to this Arena of Charity to come 
and receive the gifts. 

For this occasion Harsa, his contemporary ruler, friends and 
subordinates all came to this place in all their splendour. Harsa 
pitched his tent on the north bank of the Ganges, the “ king of South 
India,” Tu-Lu‘pO‘pa’cha (Dharasena?) located himself on the west of 
this junction, and Kumara Raja by the southern side of the river 
Jamuna. All the recipients of bounty occupied the area to the west 
of the position taken up by Dharasena. On the morrow appointed 
for this distribution the military followers of Siladitya (Harfa) and 
of Kumara Raja embarked in ships, while the attendants of 
Dharasena, mounted on their elephants and so arranged in an 
imposing order they proceeded to the place, and there the '‘kings 
of the eighteen countries " joined the cortege. 
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Then the great ceremony of distribution commenced. On the 
first day the image of Buddha was installed in one of the thatched 
buildings, and they then distributed precious articles and cloth of 
the first quality, offered exquisite meats and scattered flowers to the 
sound of music. At the close of the day they retired to their tents. 
On the second day they installed the image of Aditya Deva and 
distributed precious things and clothing equal to half the amount of 
the previous day. On the third day they installed the image of 
Isvara Deva and distributed gifts as on the previous day. On the 
fourth day they granted gifts to ten thousand of the religious community 
arranged in a hundred ranks : each received a hundred pieces of gold, 
one pearl, one cotton garment, various drinks and meats, flowers and 
perfumes. On the fifth day the Brahmanas received gifts for twenty 
days. On the sixth day the “heretics’" (Hinayanists) were given 
rewards for ten days. The seventh day was reserved for the 
bestowal of alms to those who came from distant places to beg for 
charity and this lasted for ten days. On the eighth day grants were 
made to the poor, the destitute and orphans for one month. ^ 

Such a distribution of wealth implied several considerations. 
This liberality appears to have been extended for seventy-five days 
in all and must have caused a considerable yet avoidable drain of 
wealth. According to Yuan Chwang “by this time the accumulation 
of five years was exhausted and excepting the horses and military 
accoutrements reserved for defending the land, nothing else remained. 
Har^a of course seems to have freely given away all his personal 
property without stint and finally bereft of everything, virtually 
begged from his own sister a second hand garment after which he 
offered worship to the Buddha. ^ It is worth noting that in this 
exhibition of royal charity the Buddhists were given preference but 
the others who differed from them like the Nirgpanthas, Brahmanas 
and even the indigent were not forgotten. Harsa, at least from his 
prayer to the Buddha, appears to have made this distribution of 
wealth in order to acquire religious merit, or as he is said to 
have expressed, “in the field of religious merit."* But the personal 
belongings of Harsa were not considered to be worthy of being 
given away in this fashion, so the other kings who had assembled 
there individually distributed their own money and treasure for 
redeeming the royal jewels and court-vestments which were thus 
recovered and restored to Har^a. But probably on reconsideration 


' Shamans Hwul l:i and Yen^Tsung, ciu PP« 184-86, 
» Ibid,, p. 187. 
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“the same things “ were given away in charity as before. Finally 
all the guests departed after the close of this sixth quinquennial 
assembly. ^ 

As this was the sixth quinquennial assembly convoked by Harsa the 
year of this assembly may now be determined. If Harsa commenced 
his reign in A. D. 606, then this convocation must have taken place 
in A. D. 636. This can be confirmed by the words of Harsa who is 
recorded thus to have said to Yiian Chwang at Nalanda two days 
prior to the commencement of this assembly: “Your disciple, 
succeeding to the royal authority, has been lord of India for thirty 
years and more. ” ^ If this is admitted then it may also be stated 
that, as he came home after his subjugation of Konyddha 
(Ganjam),^ Harsa’s conquest of Ganjam may also be assigned to the 
year A. D. 636. 

VI. Jainism — Its Survival and Patronage. 

1. Features of Early Jainism 

With the rise of the Guptas, Jainism as a religion did not 
prosper for the Jaina epigraphic records are only a few when 
compared with the inscriptions of Bhagavatism, Saivism and Buddhism. 
The extant records of Samudra Gupta and of his son Candra Gupta II 
strangely enough have not a single Jaina inscription. It is equally 
strange that Fa Hien too does not specifically refer to the Jainas, 
although he often mentions the Sramanas. When he alludes vaguely 
to the opponents that some teachers of another doctrine once disput- 
ed with the Sramanas regarding the right to (SaMcassaiji) as a place 
of residence,* it is diflScult to ascertain whether he alluded to the 
Brahmanas^ or the Jainas. His indifference to other creeds can be 
observed by examining some more vague statements which he 
makes. In Kufiinagara, according to him, “the inhabitants were few 
and far between, comprising only the families belonging to the 
(different) societies of monks « Though he might have meant only 
the Buddhists, nevertheless, his vagueness does not at all clarify the 
point at issue and whom he implied is, indeed, difficult to ascertain. 

^ Shamans Hwui Li and Yen Tsung, op. ciU, p. 114. 

* Ibid., p. 183. Italics mine. 

* Ibid., pp. 159, 172. 

* Fa Hien, op. ciu, p. 50. 

* Legge maintains that ** the parties would not be Buddhists of any creed or scbooli 
but Brahmanas or of some false doctrine, as Fa Hien deemed it" p. SQ» f* n* 8. 

* Fa Hien, op. cit., p. 71. 
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In the days of Kalidasa, the practices of Jainism must have 
attracted some attention and one of them was their system of ending 
life. He refers, for instance, to the usage of pr^ydpavesana as a 
means of suicide. ^ 

Some light, however, can be thrown on the state of Jainism 
during the reign of Kumara Gupta I. A Jaina inscription at 
Mathura, incised on the base of a large seated Jaina, issued in the 
year 113 (A. D. 432) during the reign of Kumara Gupta I, on the 
twentieth day of the winter month of Kdrttlka, relates that an image 
was set up by Samadhya (Syamadhya), daughter of Bhattibhava and 
house-wife of the ferryman (?) Grahamitrapalita, having received the 
command to make the dedication from Datilacarya pertaining to the 
Kottjya Oarm and the Vidhyadhari Sdkhd,^ This record reveals how 
like the Hindus, viz., the Bhagavatas and the Saivas and the 
Buddhists, the Jainas, too, dedicated votive images apparently of 
their Tirthahkaras. To make such a dedication a formal sanction 
was probably necessary from the preceptor (Acdrya) whose Garja and 
Sdkhd were generally specified. Another inscription of this emperor 
supports how such a practice was common among the Jainas. The 
Udayagiri cave inscription of the reign of this ruler, dated A. D. 
425-26, states how one Sankara caused to be made and set up at the 
mouth of the cave an image of the Ttrthahkara Parsvanatha. It 
was richly endowed with the ornaments of a snake and an attendant 
female divinity. This Sankara, though the son of Asvapaii Sanghila, 
adhered to the path of ascetics, conformed to the sacred precepts and 
was the disciple of Acdrya Gosarman.^ 

During the reign of his successor Skanda Gupta another inscrip- 
tion yields some more information about the condition of the Jaina 
faith. The Kahaum stone pillar inscription of his reign, dated A. D. 
460-61, commemorates the installation of five images in a column in 
the village of Kakubha (Kahaum) by a certain Madra. This person 
who was especially full of affection for Brahmanas, religious precep- 
tors and ascetics, alarmed when he observed that the whole of this 
world was passing through a succession of changes, set for the sake 
of final beatitude and for the welfare of all, five excellent stone 
images of the Arhats (Tirthanlcaras).^ Here again this inscription 
reveals how in the fifth century also, the dedication of images contin- 
ued for the augmentation of religious merit. 

' Raghu., Vlll, 94, p, l8l. 

» E. /., 11 , na XXXVIII, p, 2l0-n. 

• Fleet, op. ciU, (6i), pp. 259-60; also see A. S* W. I, p. 25. 

* lbid*t (15), pp. 67-68. 
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In a Prakrta kathd called Kuvalayaindld, completed in A. D. 779, 
UdyStanasiiri tells us that the river Candrabhaga followed through 
the Uttarapatha. On the bank of that river was situated the well- 
known and prosperous town of Pavvaiya. It was when he was there 
that Sri Toraraya enjoyed his authority over the earth. Acdrya 
Harigupta, who was born in the Gupta dynasty, was the guru of 
this sovereign and at the same time he was living there. Devagupta, 
a great poet, became his pupil. ^ On the strength of this tradition it 
has been suggested that Sri Toraraya was the Huna Toramana, that 
Acdrya Harigupta was the Sri Maharaja Harigupta and that this 
Devagupta was the Devagupta mentioned in the Madhuban copper 
plate grant of Harsa.^ 

The extant evidence is not strong enough to enable us to accept 
these identifications without any reserve. Fleet suggested that 
Toramana’s rule must have commenced roughly about A. D. 460 and 
ended in circa A. D. 514, and that his son Mihirakula commenced to 
reign in A. D. 515. ® Neither the Eran stone boar inscription of 
Toramana nor the Gwalior stone inscription of his son Mihirakula, 
gives us any information regarding the faith either of the father or 
of the son.'*' But the presence of the wheel, the symbol of Sun- 
worship and the fire-altar, on the coins of both these rulers, ® show 
not only a possible Sassanian influence, but evidently suggest that 
they must have been worshippers of the Sun and Fire. Such an 
inference can be confirmed to some extent by the Majiya copper plate 
grant of Mahdrdja Dharasena II, dated A. D. 571-72. It relates how 
the founder of his dynasty, Sendpati Bhattaraka, who possessed glory 
acquired in a hundred battles, fought with the large armies 
possessed of unequalled strength of the Maitrakas.^ It is now 
accepted that these Maitrakas, viz., the Mihiras, who were a Sun- 
worshipping people, were possibly the particular family or clan to 
which the Hfina Toramana and Mihirakula belonged.! But when the 
Hfipa ToramS^pa was an acknowledged Sun-worshipper, whether he 
would have accepted a Jaina guru as his preceptor appears highly 
doubtful especially, first, because this is a tradition recorded three 

* Muni Jina Vijaya, KuvalayamSla KatM, III, pp. 169 S., Jaina SShitya Samsodhaka. 

* Shah,/atm>m tn Northern India, pp. 211-15. 

» Cf. Fleet, C. /. /., Ill ; Intr. pp. II-I2; /. A., XV, p. 252. 

* Ibid., (36-37), pp. 158-164. 

* Rapson, Indian Coins, pL IV, nos. 19-21. 1897. 

* Fleet, op. ciu, (38), p. 167. 

! Cf. Ibid., Intr. p. 12; Bhau Daji, /. B. B. R. A. S., VIII, p. 244; V. N. Mandlik, 
Ibid; XI, p. 34 ^ > Fleet, I, A., VII, p. 5 ^ 3 * 
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centuries after the death of Toramana ; secondly, there is no other 
independent evidence to support such a conclusion ; thirdly, none of 
the extant inscriptions of these Huna rulers and of their contem- 
poraries or even of later sovereigns till the eighth century A. D. 
makes any reference to such an inference ; fourthly, it is highly 
improbable whether a Huna conqueror like Toramana would ever 
have tolerated a Gupta king like Harigupta to be his guru especially 
as the Hunas and the Guptas were avowed enemies. 

Regarding the other two personalities there is much divergence 
of opinion. The mere existence of a flower-vase (kalasa) on a 
pedestal on a single coin cannot decide the point at issue, when it is 
claimed that the kalasa is one of the popular Jaina symbols.^ But it 
may here be remembered that it was as popular a symbol with the 
Hindus as well. ^ Almost nothing is known of this Harigupta in 
Gupta history either from epigraphs or literary sources, and what is 
most important, the reading of this coin itself is uncertain, for the 
word guptasya alone can be considered as definite. ^ Lastly, the 
identification of Devagupta of the Madhuban copper plate grants is 
rather far-fetched, first, because the length of time between the 
suggested Harigupta and this Devagupta is too great, for if the 
former lived in the fifth century, the latter, as Bana tells us, lived 
in the seventh century. Moreover, the mere mention of the name 
Devagupta is not suflBcient to identify him with either his namesake, 
the king of Malwa, who is not known to have been a great poet as 
this tradition avers, or with any other representative of the Gupta 
dynasty. * 


2 . Characteristics of Later Jainism 

During the reign of Harsavardhana of Kanauj, some light 
again dawns on the state of Jainism in northern India. Yuan 
Chwang observed the practices of the Svetambaras in the Sengha- 
pu^lo (Siihhapura) country in the neighbourhood of Taksasila (Taxila), 
going south-east across hills and valleys above 700 It. He narrates 
that ‘'Not far from the Buddhist tope*', which was unoccupied, '‘was 
the place at which the founder of the white clothes " sect having 
come to realise in thought the principles for which he had been 
seeking first preached his system..*. The disciples (of the founder 
of the white clothes sect) practise austerities preserving day and 

» Jinavijaya# op, cit., p. 184. 

* Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, pp. 25-26, 64-66, (1928, Washington). 

» Allan, Catalogue, p. 152. 

^ Cf. Fleet, op. cit, (46), p. 21 / ; ( 55 )# P- 240. 
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night without any relaxation. The system which their founder 
preached... was largely taken from the doctrines of the Buddhist 
canon. He proceeded according to classes and made rules of orderly 
discipline ; the great (i.e. senior) disciples are bhiksus and the small 
ones are called ^ramanas; their rules of deportment and ritual 
observances are much like those of the Buddhist system ; but they 
leave a little hair on the head and they go naked, or if they wear 
clothes these have the peculiarity of being white., ..The images of 
their “ deva teacher ** they have ventured to make like those of 
Buddha, with the difference as to clothing, the distinguishing marks 
being the same.”^ It is worth observing here that his Buddhist 
enthusiasm did not enable him to see the difference between these 
two religions. ® 

Yuan Chwang noticed the Digambaras at Grdhrakuta, the 
modern Sailagiri. * In a monastery on the top of this mountain 
he found how “many Digaihbaras now lodge here and practise 
austerities incessantly ; they turn round with the sun, watching it 
from the rising to its setting.*'^ He evidently refers to the Jaina 
practice of costume when he remarks that among the non-Buddhists 
“some wear peacock’s tails; ...some are quite naked; ..some pull 
out their hair and clip their moustaches.” ** These practices which 
were noticed by Bana, his contemporary, are still current among 
the Jainas. 

In Harsa’s reign Jainism did not perish even according to the 
evidence of his contemporary Bana. The Digambaras as well as the 
Svetaihbaras are spoken of with a little contempt. Bana, for example, 
when he refers to “ the gathering up (of) the scattered peacock’s 
feathers as if they (the winds) had learned the ways of wandering 
mendicants,” 6 obviously alludes to the Digaihbara Jainas who carried 
peacock’s tails in their hands to sweep away insects from their 
path. ^ Among the people who came to see Har§a are mentioned 
the Jainas, Arhatas and Pasupatas.* Bana appears to have been 
much prejudiced against the Digaihbaras as can be seen from his 
description of one of them, whose appearance was considered as a 

^ Yuan Chwang, op. ciu^ I, p. 251 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciU, I, pp. 144-45* 

• Cf. Ibid.^ I, pp. 343-44; Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid., I, p. 145. 

® Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 466, 

^ Yuan Chwing, op. cit., II, p. 154. 

• Ibid., I, p. 148 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit, 1 , p. 76. 

• B&na, op. cit., p. 38. 

7 Cf. Sayana Mldhava, Sarvadariana Sahgraha, p. 63. (trans). 

I B&no, Harsacarita, p. 49. 
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bad omen. He observes how “Against him (Harsa) came a naked 
Jaina bedecked with peacocks tail feathers, a fellow all lamp-black 
as it seemed with the collected filth of many days' besmirching the 
body **. ^ In the Vindhyan forest Harsa saw among the devotees 
dead to all passion, Jainas in white robes, the Svetambaras. * Their 
munificence was not lost sight of; for it is recorded that “the Jaina 
saintship is ever ready to help everybody."® 

3. Jainism in the 8th Century 

Dandin too like Bana and Yuan Chwang before him appears to 
have noticed some features of Jaina religious life in his day. He 
tells us the following story of a man named Vasupalita who became 
a convert to Jainism through disappointed love. "Listen, kind sir," 
he said, “ I am the eldest son of a prosperous merchant named 
Nidhipalita in this very Champa and my name is Vasupalita. But 
my nickname is Ugly, because I am ugly. There is another named 
Handsome in town, and he is handsome ; he is rich in social 
attractions, but ill endowed with wealth. Between him and me a 
quarrel was fomented on the subject of good looks and cash by such 
city scoundrels as pick a living out of quarrels. One day in a 
holiday gathering we indulged ourselves in a budget of cutting 
taunts, rooted in mutual disdain. The scoundrels had started the 
squabbles themselves, but they claimed to appease it by laying down 
this principle : “Neither looks nor cash is the proof of manhood; 
but he is the best man whose youthful vigour attracts the gayest 
girls. Now Kamamanjari is the nonpareil among these young 
persons. He whom she prefers may fly the flag of fortune We 
agreed and sent her our proposals. 

“Now it was I who awakened a loving rapture in the creature. 
At least, she came to me, as he and I sat there ; darted at my 
person, a dark-eyed, side-long glance that was both flower and fetter ; 
and caused my embarrassed rivals face to fall. I fancied myself 
happy, made her mistress of my money, of my house, of my house- 
hold, of my person, of my life. She left me a loin cloth. Cast off 
as a beggar, the target of universal ridicule, unable to endure the 
gibes of the city's dignitaries, I welcomed instruction concerning the 
path of salvation from a certain monk in this heretic monastery; 
then, considering how natural was such a costume for those emerging 


> 0 p. ciu, pp. 134-35. 

* p. 336. 
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from a house of evil fame, I felt a surge of religious despair, and 
abandoned the loin cloth, too. 

“But presently, when the dirt caked on my person, when my 
hair was plucked till it hurt terribly, when I suffered the exquisite 
tortures of hunger and thirst, when even in standing, sitting, lying, 
and eating I was cramped like a new-caught elephant in disciplinary 
chains, I pondered profoundly : “ I am of Brahman origin. It is 
irreligious in me to condescend to this heretical course. My 
forefathers trod the path prescribed by revelation and sacred tradition. 
And I am sunk so low as to wear scandal-breeding canonicals, 
to invite condign chastisement and even — by hearing constant 
blasphemies against Vishnu, Shiva, Brahma, and other true gods — to 
harvest hell when I am dead. Such doctrine, fruitless, deceitful, 
false I To think that I should practise it as true 1." With that 
estimate of my own perversity, I betook myself to this lonely 
clump of ashokast and here I weep profusely."^ 

From this account of a Brahmana convert to Jainism which did 
not seem to appeal to the convert, it may be inferred first that 
conversions from one religion into another were possible. Secondly, 
in order to become a convert one had to go, for instance in this 
case, to a follower of the Jaina faith in a Jaina Sahgha, who 
naturally instructed the new-comer in the mysteries of the Jaina 
religion. Thirdly, the convert then had during his training to 
undergo a rather severe course of disciplinary ritual which almost 
amounted to tribulation, and then the convert s hair of the head 
was shorn until he became bald. Lastly, on being given the loin- 
cloth of the Jaina monks the convert became a genuine Jaina and 
commenced to live in the Sahgha itself. It is interesting to note 
that, during this course of conversion, the Jaina priests evidently 
attempted to run down creeds other than their own and here we 
are informed that they were constantly blaspheming the faiths of 
Vai^navism and Saivism. 

It is interesting to learn how Haribhadra Sfiri throws some 
additional light on this subject. In his work Samaraiccha Kahd in 
Ajita s story we are told how a person was initiated into the 
Jaina priesthood. On his return to his town the minister Brahma- 
datta caused presents to be distributed and a festival to be celebrated 
in the Jaina temples in honour of the forthcoming ordination of his 
son Sikhin. When the day fixed for it came round his sou was 


1 Dasakumdraeariia, pp. 
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carried in a palanquin with great pomp to the place outside the 
town where Vijaysimha lived. The Acdrya conducted the ceremony 
of Sikbin’s initiation which Haribhadra describes in great detail. 
After a few days' stay together the monks along with f^ikhin broke 
up their camp and went away elsewhere.^ 

VII. Some Aspects of Gupta Symbolism 

1. Preliminary Remarks 

We may now turn to some features of symbolism in the Gupta 
period. Attempts have recently been made to interpret some features 
of Gupta symbolism from the point of view of the Pitraij^s. Of all 
the religions which flourished in this age the most prominent was 
Vai^pavism, especially because it was patronised by the royalty; and 
it is not strange that it left behind in its wake some of its symbols. 
Saivism, it may be remembered, was the creed of the VakMakas 
whom the Guptas vanquished but whose faith they did not adopt ; 
nevertheless, this religion too left behind some of its Idilcchands 
as well. 

2. Puranic Influences 

Some writers have suggested that some of the Gupta emblems 
which can be found occasionally in Gupta sculptures can be 
explained and interpreted in the light of Puranic evidence. This 
type of symbolic interpretation can hardly be accepted with any 
finality without being corroborated by any other independent 
authority. On the decorative pilaster of a Later Gupta pillar, now in 
the Allahabad Municipal Museum, there is a representation of a 
figure which has been construed to be the quelling of the dragon 
Vytra, It is a semi-circular fa^jade of one of the four faces near the 
capital, where the circular form of the pillar develops a four-faced 
band on each side of which there are four different representations 
of four animals. On the two opposite faces appear a hamsa emblem 
and a dragon {makara), which has been stated to be a popular 
Chinese motif.® Mr. O. C. Gangoly considers that this figure is a 
representation of the Tyta Apta (Agni) who, with the help of Indra, 
slays or vanquishes the Asura Visvarupa, who is depicted in Indian 
literature as a three-headed demon, who was rich in horses and 
cattle. The legend goes that Tva^ti* after Visvarupas death 
prepared a S5ma sacrifice, from which Indra was excluded, but 
Zndra seised the Soma by force. Thereupon Tvasty whirled the 

* Hariyiadra SSsi, Samaraiccha KahS^ Intr. p. LIU ; text pp. I$ 7 -Sg 

* Gmngoly, Indian Dragon^ A Vedic Motif on a Gtipta Relief, Jf. R,^ 1942 , June, 
pp* S44*4S t C/h Shaiuans Hvui Li and Yen Tsung, Life, p. 111 . 
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remaioing Sdma on the sacrifice announcing — "Hail wax great as 
Indra’s foe I ” It sprang to life and was called Vptra, either 

because it enveloped and covered all the worlds or because Tva^ft, 
the progenitor of the monster, diverted it into the fire. Mr. Gangoly 
remarks that “the inverted and whirling posture of our relief 
follows the latter alternation.”* This representation, he further 
observes, follows very closely the Vedic texts and ignores Puraiiic 
versions of the same story.® There is, however, no epigraphic, 
literary or numismatic evidence in support of the above interpretation. 

3. Vaisnavite Symbols 

Now let us trace some interesting Gupta symbols from the 
Vaispava point of view. One of the most important symbols of 

the Gupta age was the Garuda, the vdham of Vi^nu. He is 
picturesquely represented in Samudra Gupta’s Gaya copper-plate 
grant in relief as a bird, standing to the front, with outstretched 
wings.* The copper coins of Kumara Gupta I also bear a similar 

image.* But in the Rajim copper-plate grant of R3ja Tivara Deva, 

ascribed to earlier than A. D. 800, the figure of a Garuda appears 
facing full-front, with the head of a man and the body of a bird 
and outspread wings. He has evidently human arms hanging 
between the wings and the feet, and there is a serpent with an 
expanded hood standing up in front of and over each shoulder. * 

More than inscriptions, the coins of the Gupta rulers were 
stamped with the image of Garuda. In the Allahabad prasasti of 
Samudra Gupta, it is related how bis feudatories gave Garuda 
tokens {Garuttnatdhka) to their over-lord. * The allusion is probably, 
as Fleet suggested, to certain cash payments in the shape of coins. ^ 
Several of his standard type coins bear this emblem, * which also appears 
on many coins of his successors. It can be seen on the archer coins of 
Gandra Gupta II.’ The sword-man, Pratdpa and silver coins found 
in his western provinces, and the silver-plated coins of Kumara 
Gupta I, have all the figure of Garuda.*’ The archer, king and 

' Gangoly, op. cit., p. 547. 

* Ibid., pp. 546-47. Cf. Macondonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 66-67. 

• Fleet, op. cit., (60), p. 355. 

* Allan, op. cit., p. 113. 

Fleet, op. cit., (81), p. 392. 

' Ibid, ID, p. 14. 

’ IKd. f Htu 3. 

• Allan, op. cit., p. 1. 

' Ibid., ppb 36^ 3X 

w JWA, pp. 67, 87. 94 > 96 . 98. 
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Lak^mi, later issues, and silver coins found in the western provinces 
of Skanda Gupta, also bear the image of Garu^.^ The archer type 
coins of Pura Gupta have the Garuda standard on the left.* Some 
of the coins of the known as well as unidentified Gupta rulers also 
bear the image of Garuda. It can be seen on the horse-man type 
coins of Prakasaditya, * the archer coins of Narasiihha BSlSdiiya, * 
and on those of Eumara Gupta II. ^ It can well be noticed on the 
coins of Candra Gupta DvddasddHya, Vispu Gupta CandrSditya, and 
Ghatotkaca Gupta, who still remain some of the unidentified Gupta 
monarchs. * 


Laksmi, the wife of god Visnu, who is also the goddess of 
wealth and fortune, appears on the seals and coins of Gupta rulers. 
She is represented on almost all the coins of Gupta monarchs 
seated, facing on the throne, nimbate, wearing loose robes, a 
necklace and armlets, holding a fillet in her outstretched right hand 
and a cornucopia on her arm. Her left hand rests on a lotus, while 
there are traces of the back of a throne.? She is represented as 
Ambika on some of the coins of Candra Gupta II.* 

This does not imply that the queen was not at all represented 
on the coins of the Gupta emperors. On the coins commemorating 
the marriage of Candra Gupta I and Eumara Ddvi, the king is seen 
offering what is evidently a ring.* On the Asvamedha coins of his 
son Samudra Gupta his chief queen {mahi§i) is represented.^'’ The 
image of the empress can also be seen on some of the Asvamedha 
coins of Eumara Gupta I with a chowrie held over her left, and 
some other indefinite object in her right hand.’’ This reveals how a 
practice, which had originated in the times of Candra Gupta I, 
continued to the days of Eumara Gupta I as a kind of regal 
tradition. This representation of the royal consorts and Davis like 
Lak^ml has, with some justification, been interpreted to mean a 
“strong movement for the assertion of the rights of woman.’’’* 

Some other symbols can also be seen on some of the coins 
of the Gupta emperors, and among these may be noticed the wheel. 
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(cakra\ the altar and the vase (kalam). In the K^ca type coins of 
Samudra Gupta the king holds in his left hand a standard surrounded 
by a wheel. ^ This wheel can be observed on some of the archer 
coins of Candra Gupta 11. ^ If the altar can be said to be in any 
way symbolic of Sun-worship, then it may probably be suggested 
that Kumara Gupta I was also a Sun- worshipper but it has already 
been noticed that he was a Vaisnava by religion. It is possible that 
he was like Harsavardhana of Sthanvisvara eclectic by nature. On 
some of his copper coins he is seen with his hands on his hips, 
apparently throwing some incense on an altar with his right hand.® 

The vase (kalaia) was not probably a religious symbol like some 
of those which have already been examined. On some of the coins 
of the emperor Kumara Gupta I, the flower vase with flowers 
hanging down its sides is visible. ^ This motif can also be observed 
on a coin attributed to a ruler called Hari Gupta, whose identity 
has not been established.^ It is interesting to note that this emblem 
also appears on some Gupta temples as an architectural motif, as 
has been observed earlier, 

4. Saivite Symbolism 

In comparison with these Vaisnava motifs those pertaining to 
Saivism are, indeed, very few. One of them was the familiar bull 
(nahdi) which makes its appearance on a coin of king Narendr&ditya.® 

Another of these motifs was the Ganga-Yamuna symbol which 
might have had a Saivite origin but which appears to have assumed 
later a political significance. This emblem had evidently its roots 
in the past. It is possible that the female figure, which holds a jar 
in its raised right hand on a coin of the Kaga king Virasena, represents 
the emblem of Ganga." As the distribution and different issues of 
his coins suggest, Virasena seems to have ousted the Ku^&pas from 
Mathur& and the Doab embracing the Ganga-Yamuna regions, now 
known as the United Provinces, about A, D. 180.® From the Nagas 
this emblem passed on to the Vaka takas, one of whom known as 
Pravarasena I issued in the year 76 coins bearing this symbol.® His 

‘ Allan, ap. cit, p. IS- 

* /Wd., pp. 31-32. 

» Ibid., p. 113. 

* Ibid*, p. 6a 

* Ibid*, p. 152. (reading uncertain). 
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grandson, Budrasena II, was possibly vanquished by Samudra Gupta, 
who appears to have usurped this Idficchana from the Vaka^akas. 
On his tiger type of coins can be seen the figure of Ganga, standing 
to the left on a makara (the 6lephant*head6d fish), nude to the 
waist, wearing ear-rings, a necklace, anklet and armlets, holding 
a lotus in her left hand and outstretching her right hand.^ Soon this 
symbol began to make its appearance in the temples of the Guptas 
which can be seen at Bhumara and at Deoghad.® This Idficchana 
evidently continued to be adopted both by the Vakatakas and the 
Guptas, and later on by the Pallavas from whom most probably 
it was borrowed by the Western Calukyas, who conquered them ; 
and when these were overpowered by the RSstrakutas early in the 9th 
century, it was transmitted to them like a dynastic heir-loom.* 

Another little known motif, pertaining to the 6akta literature of 
this age, is that of the figure of a man who is represented as 
offering his own head evidently in devotion, A terra-cotta panel 
now in the Mathura Museum reveals “ a bearded monk with 
emaciated ribs detaching his own head with a sword which has half 
entered his own throat/'* Another plaque recovered from the main 
shrine at Paharpur, Bengal, also discloses how a monk kneeling with 
the right hand grasping the sword while with his left he grasps his 
tuft of hair« exactly as can be found in some of the Pallava 
sculptures seen for instance in the Draupadi Ratha and the Var^ha 
Cave at Mahammalapuram, as well as in the figures in the lower 
cave at Trichinopoly and in the temple at Pullamangai, ten miles 
south of Tanjore. * The two panels referred to above have been 
assigned to the Gupta period, ^ which implies that the usage which 
this type of motif commemorates may, in this case, be traced to the 
Gupta age. Dr Vogel has already explained that the Pallava 
sculpture mentioned already portrays a type of a Durga devotee, 
who, in fulfilment of a great vow or resolution, offers his own head 
as a sacrifice to the goddess Durg§>, whose image however is not 

‘ Allan, op. ciUt p. 17. 

> A. S.L R,, X, p. 104 ; temple no. 5. 

* For further details on this topic see my forthcoming paper on this subject. 

* Agarwala, Handbook of ike Sculptures of the Curzon Museum of Archaeology^ p, 5 1, 
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* Vogel, The Head Offering to the Goddess in Pallava Sculpture B. S. 0 * S,, VI, 
W 539-43* 

* Gliosal, Head Offering MoHf in Ancient Bengal Terra CettOf P. L H. C*, 1939^ fig. 2. 
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represented ' In view of this plausible explanation it may also be 
stated that, in the case of the sculptures assigned to the Gupta 
period, such a practice must have existed especially among the 
devotees of DurgA, whose worship, as observed previously, was fairly 
common. Whether such a system was popular or in which region 
in the Gupta empire it largely prevailed, it is not possible to state 
with any certainty, but nevertheless its existence in this period is a 
matter which appears beyond little doubt. 

This interesting usage has been traced to the Rdmdyana^ where 
Havana is related to have appeased Brahma in a similar manner.® 
This type of extraordinary devotion has been found to be fairly 
common in Sakta literature which offers constant “sanctions for 
ritual offering of his own blood by the devotee in honour of the 
goddess."^ It is worth remembering here that a similar kind of 
devotion was prevalent in the Daksinapatha during the Hoysa|as and 
in the Vijayanagara empire, although the object of the self-slaughter 
was not perhaps quite the same. ^ 


^ Vogel, 0p. ciL, pp. 540 - 54 I* 

* RUnu, VnarakM^at Chs. IX-X, X, lO-xa. 
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Religious Institutions 

I. Introduction 

The religions of this period developed certain institutions which 
left permanent impressions on the culture and life of the people of 
northern India. The Vaispava and Saiva Brahmanas were granted 
agrahdras where they settled in groups, or endowments were made 
for the establishment of mathas which, being attached to temples, 
became in course of time notable centres of education. The Jainas 
too lived, so far as their clergy was concerned, in their vihdras where 
they spent their time in secular studies, meditation and peace. The 
Buddhist monks dwelt in their numerous sahgMrdmas which attracted 
students from the far East, and became with the passing of years 
celebrated throughout the eastern world in this period as the 
cynosures of learning and sanctity. 

IL Hindu Religious Institutions and their Significance 

1. Agraharas 

That the agraMra was a typically Hindu institution in Gupta 
times can be made out from many contemporary inscriptions of this 
period. With the rise of Saivism and Vaisnavism the rulers of the 
country did not lag behind in making grants of land to Brahmapas 
for specified objects. One of the earliest of such agraharas in the 
Gupta age was the village of Bevatika, which was attached to the 
Gaya vi§aya, as recorded in the Gaya copper plate grant of Samudra 
Gupta. The object for which it was granted has been clearly record- 
ed in the words addressed to the {village) Valatkau^arps and other 
officials of the locality : — ‘‘ Be it known to you 1 for the sake of 
increasing the religious merit of (our) parents and of myself, this 
village is granted by me, as an agrahdra, with the assignment of 
Uparikara to the religious student, the Br§.hmana Gdpasvamin of the 
Bhfiradv&ja gdtra {and) the Bahv^ccha {Sdkhd) Prom this grant 
it may be concluded, first, that agrahdras were given to learned 
Br&hma^as with the assignment of one particular tax like the 


* Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, (60), p. ^57. 
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Uparikara, besides other privileges like free labour, which was 
probably forced labour, and a kind of local isolation which almost 
amounted to a monopoly of unspecified advantages. Secondly, this 
grant of land was made chiefly for the propagation and perpetuation 
of religious merit not only of the donor's parents but also of himself. 
Thirdly, it is interesting to note that invariably the gdtra and the 
sdkhd of the Brahmana are clearly recorded in these grants so that 
his religious or rather his sectarian tendencies become apparent. 

This system of bestowing agrahdras certainly continued after the 
reign of the great Samudra Gupta. In the Bihar stone pillar inscrip- 
tion of Skanda Gupta mention is made of a certain agrakdra the 
name of which is missing, but in it an allusion is made to three 
shares probably granted by one Anantasena, evidently in the town 
of Ajapura, while reference is also made to the oflBcial AgraMrika} 
This allusion may be said to throw some light on the practice of 
how an agrahdra was divided into so many shares which were given 
away in charity. 

But it is only from some of the records of the Parivrajaka kings 
that we can learn something more about these agrahdras. The Khoh 
copper-plate grant of Mahdrdja Hastin, dated A. D. 482-83, refers 
to the agrahdra of Korparika, which was granted by this ruler “ in 
the northern pat?a...with the Udrahga and the Uparikara (with the 
privilege that it is) not to be entered by the regular or irregular 
troops," to (certain) Brahmanas commencing with Devasvamin, of 
the Bharadvaja gdtra (and) Gosvamin of the Kautsa gotra^ a student 
of the Vajasan^ya (Sdkhd) and Svatisvamin, Varunasarman of the 
Bhargava gdira, a student of the Vajasaneya Sdkha (and) Bappasva- 
min and Maitrasarman, a student of the Vajasanaya Sdkha^ Naga- 
sarman... " The boundaries of the plot are then described in detail 
and the grant ends with the following assurance: — “Therefore, in 
future times, no obstacle (to the enjoyment of this grant) is to be 
caused by those who are born in our family, or by my feudatories. 
Consequently it may be inferred that the gift of an agrahdra 
implied, first, that the donor assigned to the donee more than one 
tax, Udrahga and Uparika^ as in this case ; secondly, one of the 
other privileges of the agrahdra was that it was not to be entered 
into by either the police (Cdfyi) or the soldiers {Bha\a) most probably 

> Fleet, ciUi (12), p. SI- On the identification of Ajapura mentioned In this 
grant, see P. C Chaudhuri, " Ajapura of Skania Gupta!' Si, XIX, Ft III, 

im PP- 337 - 43 ^ 

» Ibid., (331, p. 109. 
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to exact unauthorised dues or to impose forced labour; thirdly, such 
grants were usually made to scholarly Brahmanas who specialised 
in particular sdkhds ; fourthly, the boundaries were defined as though 
in accordance with the dictates of the Smrlis ; and lastly, the gift 
was made over in perpetuity not only by the donor and by his 
descendants but it was also made binding on the donor's feudatories. 

2. The Objects of Agrahara Grants 

The object of granting agrahdras was not only to increase either 
the donor's or any of his relative's religious merit, but there were 
also some other motives in making such pious gifts. In the Khoh 
copper plate grant of Maharaja Jayanatha, dated A. D. 496-97, a 
command is issued to the cultivators, beginning with the Brahmanas 
and down to the artisans of the village of Dhavasandika: — “Be it 
known to you that, for the purpose of increasing my own religious 
merit, {and) for the benefit of the feet of the Divine One, this village 
is granted by me as an agrahdra of the god to continue for the same 
time with the moon and the sun to the Divira Sarvavadha^ of the 
Sasataneya {goti'a) (?) and the Bhdgavata Ganga and his sons 
Rarikabota and Ajagaradasa. And the increase of their own religious 
merit should be effected by the succession of {fheir) sons, {sons sons)^ 
etc., by repairing whatever may become broken or torn, and by 
attending to the maintenance of the balij charuy saftra and other 
{such rites) of the feet of the Divine One... You yourselves shall 
render to these persons the offerings of the tribute of the customary 
dues, royalties, taxes, gold, etc., and shall be obedient to {their) 
commands.” * This donation of land was made not only in per- 
petuity to Brahmanas, but it was specially enjoined that anything 
which might become torn or broken was to be repaired by the 
donees, and it was incumbent on them to maintain the specified 
rites such as bali and earn. Such rites were to be conducted by 
them from the income which they derived not only from the land 
that was granted but also from the taxes which were given over to 
them by special sanction of the ruler. In this case not only free 
l 9 ,bour but three types of State dues were also to be given to them. 
But such a licence did not mean that these donees were free from 
all State taxes, since they had clearly to pay to the State, especially 
the one styled as the fines imposed on thieves. In this same inscription 
it is recorded thus And those kings, who shall be born in Our 

< Divira has been interpreted to mean a clerk or an accountant: See Buhler 
/. A, VI, p. 10. 

* Fleet, vfi. cHn (a;), pp, 123-24. 
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lineage — by them this grant should not be confiscated (hut) should be 
assented to; (and) with the exception of fines imposed on thieves, 
the tribute of the taxes which by custom should not belong to the king 
should not be taken; and (this grant) should be preserved from time to 
time." ^ This grant implied, therefore, that a permanent gift of an agra- 
hdra never meant that the donee was exempt from all dues payable 
to the State, but he was safeguarded by a written decree that he was 
not to be molested by the recovery of illegal exactions. Such a 
guarantee was made binding on all future rulers as well. 

This practice of bestowing agrahdras on scholarly Brahmanas 
continued in the Gupta age from the fourth into the seventh 
century. The Aphsad stone inscription, ascribed to the seventh 
century, relates how Damodara Gupta gave to virtuous Brahmanas, 
“endowed with many ornaments and with youth.^.a^/raftora grants."^ 
Again during the reign of Adityasena Deva, according to the 
Shahapur stone image inscription, dated A. D. 672-73, Nalanda 
appears to have been a great agrahdra. It reveals how the virtuous 
Salapaksa who was a Balddhikfta made a “gift of religion" in the 
Mahdgrahdra of Nalanda for the purpose of increasing the religious 
merit of his parents and of himself.^ 

That these agrahdras were made over to Brahmanas, who were 
scholars, is certain; and such gifts may be said to have been 
indirectly responsible for the rise and spread of Vedic and other 
Samskytic studies in this age. The Nirmand copper plate grant of 
Mahdsdmahta and Mahdrdja Samudrasena refers to this allotment 
“as an agrahdra of the god of Brahmanas, who study the Atharva 
Veda at the agrahdra of Nirmanda."* In such to agrahdra like 
that of Sthanvisvara, as Bana has borne out, the scholarly 
Brahmanas formed a Logic Society where they discussed problems 
of Logic, and “ exhibited excessive delight in the Mimamsa " and 
dulled “all pleasure in other authoritative books."® 

3. Agraharas and Sacrifices 

In these agrahdras the learned Brahmanas were required to 
perform several sacrifices the names of some of which are known. 
Of course the great sacrifices like the Asvamedha must have been 

' Fleet, op^ cit,, (27), p. 124. Italics mine. 

* lbid»f (42), p. 206. 

® /Wrf,, (43), p.2ia . 

* Ibid., (43), p. 290. 

® B^^a, Harsacarita, p. 71. 
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performed by the kings themselves in their own palaces. In the 
Bilsad stone inscription of Kumara Gupta I it is recorded that 
Samudra Gupta was the “ restorer of Asvaniedha sacrifice ^ This 
famous sacrifice appears to have been performed four times, as is 
revealed in his Chammak plates, by Pravarasena II, while the 
Bharasiva emperor Bhavanaga celebrated it ten times. The former 
is also known to have performed the Agnistpma, Jy6ti§i6ma^ ApfOrydma, 
Ukthya, So^osin, Atirdira, VdjapeyOy B^fhaspoHsava and the Sddya§kra 
rites.® Of these it is known that the Agni^foma was connected with 
Agni and the Jyotistoma with the sacred Soma plant and juice,* 

The lesser sacrifices were obviously performed in the agrahdras 
themselves. It has been already noticed that in the Khoh grants of 
Mahdrdja Jayanatha, the Brahmanas of the Dhavasandika agrahdra 
were enjoined to continue the bab\ earn and other rites. * These 
being five in number were styled as the pahcamahdyajfiikd^ viz,^ the 
Bali^ Caru, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra and AihiLi sacrifices, as stated in 
the Alina copper plate grant of Siladitya VII. * It may be remembered 
that these rites are also alluded to in the Majiya copper plate grant 
of Dharasena II, dated A. D. 571-72.® This reference only shows 
that they were current not only in the eastern, in the central but 
also in the western dominions of the Guptas where, of course later 
in the sixth century, the Maitrakas established their supremacy. 

4. Agrahara Grants and Imprecations 

These agrahdras were endowments made in perpetuity but with 
certain reservations, because the right of confiscation lay ultimately 
with the king himself. Light is sometimes thrown on these 
provisos which were definitely specified. In the Siwani copper plate 
grant of the Vakataka ruler, Pravarasena II, the village of Caramanka 
was granted to the Brahmanas provided that they committed 
“no treason against the kingdom, consisting of the seven constituent 
parts, of {successive) kings; that they are not slayers of Brahmanas 
and are not thieves, poisoners of kings, etc., that they do not wage 

' Fleet, op. ciu, (lo), p. 44. On the Asvamedha and its importance, see D. C Sarkar 
/. C., I, no. 2, pp. 311-13, Ibid,, II, pp. 789 - 793 ; K. A Nilakantha ^astri, Note on a 
Greek Text bearing on the Asvamedha:* J. 0 . R., VII, Pt I, pp. 89-91 ; Amalananda Ghosh, 
A Note on the Asvamedha:* L C., Ill, no. 4, pp. 759 “^* 

* Fleet, op. ciu (S 5 )i P* 241. 

* IHd., note. 

^ Ibid., (27), pp. l23-'24. 

» Ibid., (39), P- 190. 

* IHd., (3§), p. 170. 
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war {and) that they do no wrong to other villages. But if they act 
otherwise or assent (/o such nets), the king will commit no theft in 
taking the land away.'*^ From these requirements it is clear that 
lands granted as agrahdras could be confiscated by the State if, first, 
treason against the State was committed by the donees in any form; 
secondly, if personal harm was inflicted on the ruler or his 
descendants; thirdly, if they did not slay Brahmanas and commit 
thefts; and fourthly, if they did not wage a civil war and disturb 
the peace of the country. These stipulations were to be fulfilled in 
the Vakataka dominions no doubt, but it may be presumed that 
similar conditions must have also prevailed in the Gupta empire 
as well. 

These grants were safeguarded from even such remote chances 
of confiscation by the perpetuation of curses which sometimes 
assumed fierce expression. In the Udayagiri Cave inscription, dated 
A. D. 412-13, of Candra Gupta II it is recorded that: ‘'Whosoever 
shall interfere with this arrangement {of the grant) — he shall become 
invested with {the guilt of) the slaughter of a cow or of a Brahmana 
and with the five sins that entail immediate retribution.*’* The 
same fate is declared for those who dared to despoil the settlement 
laid down in the undated Gadhwa stone inscription. ^ Such a type of 
inhuman invocation of destruction passed down the centuries and 
generations. A similar expletive is again repeated in the Gadhwa 
stone inscription of Kumara Gupta II, the date of which is missing.* 

Such an invocation at times appeared in varying forms. In the 
Inddr copper plate grant of Skanda Gupta, dated A. D. 465-66, it is 
stated that “Whosoever shall transgress this grant that has been 
assigned that man, {becoming as guilty as) the slayer of a cow, (or) 
the slayer of a spiritual preceptor (or) a Brahmana, shall go down 
{into hell), invested with the (guilt of) thpse well-known five sins, 
together with the minor sins.*'’* The five major sins {mahdpdfaka) 
according to Manu were the slaughter of a Brahmana, the drinking 
of spirituous liquor {Surd), stealing the gold of a Brahmana, adultery 
with a preceptors {gurus) wife, and association with such offenders.* 
With these were associated the minor sins {Upanipdtakdni) which 

‘ Fleet, op, ciu, (55), p. 242. Italics mine. 

> IMd., (5), p. 34. 

• Ibid., (7), p. 39. 

* Ibid., (8), p. 40. 

‘ Ibid., (16), pp. 71-2. 

« Manu, XI, (55), p. 441. 
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Manu also elaborately describes. With the mahapdtdka of killing a 
Brahmana were connected the minor sins, such as falsely attributing 
to oneself high birth, giving information to the king regarding a 
crime, and falsely accusing a teacher. With the drinking of 
spirituous liqour were linked the minor sins of forgetting the Veda, 
reviling the Veda, giving false evidence, slaying a friend, eating 
forbidden food, or swallowing substances unfit for consumption. The 
robbing of a Brahmana's gold was associated with the theft of a 
deposit or men or a horse and silver, diamonds and other gems. 
Adultery with a preceptor ‘s wife brought in its wake the sins of 
sexual intercourse with sisters by the same mother, with unmarried 
maidens, with females of the lowest castes and with the wives of a 
friend or of a son. The other minor sins were slaying kine, sacri- 
ficing for those who were not worthy to sacrifice, adultery, selling 
oneself, casting oflf one s teacher, mother, father or son, and giving 
up of the daily study of the Veda.' This type of curse therefore 
should be traced not only to Buddhist influence,® but evidently also 
to that of Manu, the Law-Giver. * 

6. Imprecations and their Origins in Oupta Records 

Let us now attempt to trace the origins of some of the 
imprecations found in the Gupta records. The Khoh copper plate 
grant of Maharaja Hastin, dated A. D. 475-76, lays down that the 
“ giver of land enjoys happiness in heaven for sixty thousand years, 
{but) the confiscation {of a grant), and he who assents (to an act of 
confisc Hion), shall dwell for the same number of years in hell": 

8a§tiri% Sa (va) sahasrdni svargge mddati hhumi-dah d cchettd cdnumahtd 
ca tdny-eva narake vased This curse is repeated in the Khoh 

copper-plate grants of the reign of the same ruler dated the year 
A. D. 482-83,® and his Majhgawam copper-plate grant, dated A. D. 
510-11. This Majhgawam record adds the clause that “those who 
confiscate a previous grant, are born (again) as black setpehts, 
inhabiting the dried up hollows of trees, in desert places destitute 

‘ Manu, XI, (60-67), PP« 442 - 44 * 

• C/. Childers, op, ctt, Panc^natariyUkammam, s. v. 

• On this point see Pargiter, Verses relating to gifts of land cited in Indian Land 
Records, J, R, A, S., 1912, pp. 248-54; Hultzsch, Verses relating to gifts of Land, Ibid,^ 
pp. 476-77 ; Jolly, Imprecations in Indian Land grants, J, R, A, S,, 1913, pp. 674-77 ; ^ 
Narasimhacar, Some more ^ses relating to gifts of land, Ibid,, pp. 388-9, Batakrishna 
Ghose, Imprecatory verses in copper plate grants, /. H. Q», in> p. 432. 

* Fleet, C. /« I„ 111 , (21), text, p. 96, trans. p. 99* 

* iWd., (22), p* X05. 
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of water! To this threat is added another qualification in the 
Maliya copper-plate grant of Dharasena II, dated A. D. 571-72, 
that the black serpents in the trees will be “ in the Vindhyan regions/' ® 
This specification does not any how appear in many other grants of 
this period, but nevertheless it can also be particularly noticed in 
the Alina copper plate grant of Siladitya VII, dated A. D. 766-67* 
while, what has been noticed in the records of Mah^rajd Hastin, can 
also be observed in the Arang copper-plate grants of Maha Jayaraja of 
Sarabhapura* and the Raypur copper-plate of Maha Sudevaraja/ The 
Siwani copper-plate grant of MaMraja Pravarasena II, however, adds 
that “ whosoever confiscates land that has been given, whether by 
himself, or by another, he incurs the guilt of the slayer of a hundred 
thousand cowsT'® The giver of land was of course always praised 
but the person who dared to retrieve that gift was invariably cursed. 
In the Karitalai copper-plate grant of Maharaja Jayanatha, dated 
A. D. 493-94, is stated, for example that “Fathers (in the world of the 
dead) clap their hands upon their arms (and) grandfathers leap (from 
jot/)f (saying) — a giver of land has been born in our family; he shall 
become our deliverer I He who confiscates land, rich in all (kinds of) 
grains, (that has been granted) — he becomes a worm in the ordure of 
a dog, and sinks (into hell) together with his ancestors/* 7 

The text of the above curse runs thus: 

19. Asphotala-yahti pitarah pravalgahti pifdmahdh bhumi-dO‘Smat- 

kule jdtoJi sand (nah) 

20 . ttrdld bhavisyati Sarvvasasya’samrdhhdhtu yo hareta vasuh- 

dhararp sva vi§thdyar}} kfmi- 

21. r-bhatvd piffbhis^saha majjyati^ 

It may be noted that this verse can also be seen in the Khoh copper- 
plate grants of Sarvanatha, dated A. D. 512-13, ® 516-17 and 533-34 

^ Fleet, op. cit, (23), p. 109. 

* Ibid., (38), p. 171. 

* /W^., (39), P. 190 . 

^ Ibid., (40), p. 195. 

« Ibid., (41), p. 200. 

® Ibid., (56), p- 249. 

’ Ibid., (26), p. 120. 

« Ibid., (27), p. 124. 

® Ibid., p. 119; also see (28), p. 129. 

Ibid., (30), p. 134. 

Ibid., (31), p. 139; also see (27), p, 124. 
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All of these verses can be traced to Puranic influences. It has 
been pointed out already that the passage which lays down that the 
giver of land shall dwell for sixty thousand years in heaven and for 
the same period in hell appears in the Padma PurdTju thus:^ 

Bahubhir vasudhd daltd rdjabhih 8agarddibhih\ 

Yasya yasya yadd bhumis tasya iasya iadd phalam^W 
Brahma-ghno vdtha strl'hahld bdla-ghnah palUo 'tha vd,\ 

Oavdni sata-sahasrdr^i hahtd tat tasya du§krtam.\ 

Sva-dattarp para-datidrii vd yo haret tu vasuhdhard7ii,\\ 

Sa ca vi§thd kfmir hhutvd pitrbhih saha pacyate,\ 

Sa§ti-var§a sahasrdni svarge tiqtati bhumi-daJi ; 

Ahartd cdnumanid ca idvad vai narakarji vrajetM^ 

These verses can also be found in the Bhavi§ya Purdtia with 
this change in the imprecation : 

Sa iiaro narake ghore klisyaty^dpralaydhtikarp, ^ 

while in the Brahma Purdria runs the couplet thus : 

Soa dattaTj} para-dattdip^ vd hareta va$uhdhardrp^\ 

Sa§Hr var§a-sahasrdrpi visthdydm jdyate krmi1iA\ * 

This would imply that the verse threatening the confiscator of 
grants to a life of hell for sixty thousand years can be traced also 
the Bhavi§ya as well as the Padma and the Brahma PurdTias. 

Now we may turn for example to some Gupta records in order 
to ascertain whether this type of imprecation was adopted by the 
donors of grants in the Gupta age. We may cite a typical Gupta 
inscription to illustrate the point at issue. In the Khoh copper plate 
grant of Mahdrdja Jayan^tha, dated A. D. 496-97, we find for 
instance the following imprecation which is fortunately given at 
some length : 

16. sva dattdrp para daitdv^ va yatndd-rak^a Yudhi§\hira mahtTjt 
mahimatdrii Bre§\ha ddndch-sriyd^nupdla 

17. naTjt. . , . 

18. varga sahasrdf^i svargge modati bhumi-dalj^ dcchettd 
cdnumahtd ca tdnydm narake vasiL . • . 

1 Pargiter,/. R. A. 5 ., 19x2, p. 351. 

* Padma PurE^a, VI, 33, 3 fr- 30 , 

* Bhavi^ PurS^a, IV, X64, 33 # 34 * 

* Brah^ PttrSfa, 155, 6-/. 
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19 . Bahuhhir-vvasudhd bhukid rajabhis-Sagarddbhify rya{ya)$ya 
yasya yadd Ihumis-fasya tasya tadd phalarjfi, 

20 . Sarvva-sasya'samrddhdh{t)u yd hareta vasvhdhararii $a vi§PidydTii 
kpnir bhufvd piirbhih saha majjyate. ^ 

A similar verse can be found in the Bhavi§ya PurdT]^ where 
it appears in the following words: 

Sva dattarii'para dattdip vd yatnad rakqed Yudhi^tira, 

Mahh]i mahi'bhrtdriz sre^tha ddndtsreyo' nupdlanam,^ 

Again the verse that the confiscators of previous grants will be 
born as black serpents {A-pdmyeqv aranye§ii su^kakoiara-vdsinah 
krsndyo 'nhijdyahfe purva-ddyary, harahii ye) which has been referred 
to already, has been traced to the Bhavi§ya Pardria where it runs 
thus : 

Toya Jilneqva ardnyesa sa§ka kotara vdsindfy 
Krqndihayo 'hhijdyahte nard brahma-sva hdrinah, * 

The last type of imprecation which states that the confiscator of 
grants will become a worm in the ordure of a dog and sink into 
hell together with his ancestors can be traced to two sources, the 
Padma Purdiia and the Brhaspati (Swrli) Sarnhitd. In the former we 
find the following verse : 

A§photayahti pitaro varyayahti pitdmahdJi 
Bhumi-ddld kale jdtaJi sa nas = trdtd bhavi^yati,* 

while in the latter, ascribed roughly to the 11th or 12th century, 
occurs the verse : 

Svadaiidry vd yo hareta vasundhardry\ 

Bva vi^ihdydry kfmir bhutvd pitrbhih saha pacyale. II ^ 

Lastly, the following type of curse found in the Arang copper- 
plate grant of Maha Jayaraja, the Raypur copper-plate grant of Mahfi 
Sudevaraja, and the Rajim copper plate grant of Raja Tivaradeva, 
can also be traced to a Purai^ic source : 

Agner apathyary prathamary suvarryim 
bhur Vvai^yavt Surya-sutds ca gdvah\ 
daftds trayas iena bhavahti lokdli 
yah kdncanary gdry ca mcMry ca dadydi. 11 « 

' Fleet, op. ciu, (27), pp. 122-23; also see nos (26, 38 , 30), pp. 1x9, X27, 133. 

^ Bhmdsya Pnrdna, IV, 164, 38. 

» Ibid., 

* Padma PurSm, VI, 33, 17. 

* Bfkaspati SaMim, vs. 36-29 (CalcutU, ed. san. 129$^ 

« Fleet, op. ciu, (40, 41, 81), pp. 194, 198, 296. 
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This verse has been traced to the Padma Purai^a where it is found 
with the following additional verse: 

Te^dtp. anahtarp phalarp asnuvlta yoli kdhcanarp ca mahirp ca dadydt,^ 
It is interesting to observe that this verse appears at first in the 
Mahdbhdrata where it is found in the following form: 

Agner apafyarp prathamarp suvarnarp 
bhur Vai§navt Surya-suids ca gdvah: 

Lokas irayas tena bhavahti dattd, 

yah kdticanarp gas ca mahirp ca dadydt, ^ 

These imprecations were adopted in the inscriptions of the 
Gupta age with considerable variations in the choice of expression, 
and it has been perhaps suggested rightly that the donors quoted the 
versions which were current in general use. ® It may consequently 
be inferred that the Padnia^ Bhavisya and Brahma Purdnas must 
have been well-known to the people of those days and these Purdnas 
cannot possibly be later than the earliest centuries of the Christian 
era. It is also worth noting how these curses served to preserve 
the solidarity of the religious institutions of the Hindus like the 
agrahdras. 


6. Life in a Brahmana Agrahara 

We have already noticed how Kalidasa refers to some features 
of a type of hermitage life, especially in his play Sdkuhtald * and it is 
worth remembering how later writers too have left behind them 
some memories of this phase of life in the Gupta period. Kamaii- 
daka, who was in all likelihood a writer prior to Bhavabhuti and 
Dapdin as remarked earlier, * evidently alludes to this nature of life 
when he describes the duties of a Brahmacarin thus; “The duties 
of a Brahmacarin are to live in the family of his preceptor, to 
worship the sacred fires, to study the Vedas and their auxiliaries, 
to observe vows, to perform ablutions during the three periods of the 
day (in the morning, at noon, and in the evening), to beg and to 
live for life with his spiritual guide.”® But Kamandaka is more 
explicit when he depicts how those who resorted to the forests had 

' Padma VI, 52-33. 

• MaAa, III, 199 > 13480* 

» Pargiter, ap, cit.,/, R. S,, 1912, p, 253 ; Narasimhachar,/. R. A. 5 ., 1913, p. 6;6. 

• Cf. Chapter I ante, Sect VI, p, 129. 

• C/. Chapter VI antet Sect X, A-2, p, 467. 

« Ktoiahdaka, NiUsSraf Sect, II, v» 22^23, pp. 20-21, text, Sarga 2, Prakara^ 4, pp. 
32-33. (trant M. M. Dutt, 1896^ text «d* Gapapati ^tri, 1912). 
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to live, for he observes that they had “to keep matted hair, to 
perform Agnihotra sacrfices, to sleep on the bare earth, to wear 
black deer skin, to live in solitary places, to sustain themselves on 
water, esculent roots, Nivdra crop and fruits, And to refuse to accept 
alms, to bathe thrice in the day, to observe vows and to adore the 
gods and the guests,”^ In spite of some apparent similarities in the 
duties of the Brahmacarin and the forest-dweller, these faint sidelights 
on domestic life appear to throw some light on some aspects of 
Agrahdra life in this period. 

In such a Brahmana village lived the Brahmanas in a way some 
features of which have fortunately been preserved for us in the 
works of Bana, who probably lends a touch of idealism to the 
picture which has been created evidently from a contemporary 
atmosphere. In all probability Bana describes what he calls a penance 
grove itapovana) in a forest but there is hardly any reason to 
doubt that the life which he depicts could hardly have been far 
different from the one which the Brahmanas must have led in their 
agrahdras, “Its precincts,** he says, “were filled by 7?mm5 entering on 
all sides, followed by pupils murmuring the Vedas, and bearing fuel, 
kiLsd grass, flowers, and earth. There the sound of the filling of the 
pitchers was eagerly heard by the peacocks; there appeared, as it 
were, a bridge to heaven under the guise of smoke waving to exalt to 
the gods the muni race while yet in the body by fires satisfied with 
the ceaseless offering of ghee ; all round were tanks with their waves 
traversed by lines of sunbeams stainless as though from contact 

with the hermits they rested upon the hermitage received homage 

from woodland creepers with their tops bent by the wind, and from 
the trees with their ever-falling blossoms, and was worshipped by 
trees with the afijali of interlaced boughs ; parched grain was 
scattered in the yards round the huts, and the fruit of the 
myrobalan, lavall, jujube, banana, bread-tree, mango, paruxsa^ (jack- 
fruit) and palm pressed on each other; the young Brahmapas were 
eloquent in reciting the Vedas; the parrot race was garrulous with 
the prayer of oblation that they learnt by hearing it incessantly ; 
the Subrahmanya* was recited by many a tnaind; the balls of rice 
offered to the deities were devoured by the cooks of the forest, and 
the offering of wild rice was eaten by the young kcflahamBOs of the 
tanks close by. The eating-places of the sages were protected from 
pollution by ashes cast round them. The fire for the munis* homa 

* Kamandaka, op. du vs. a/^^aS, pp. ai-aa, text, Ikid., va a4-<a5, p. 

• The commentary explains it as ‘ Feda/ 
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sacrifice was fanned by the tails of their friends, the peacocks; the 
sweet scent of the oblation prepared with nectar, the fragrance of 
the half -cooked sacrificial cake was spread around ; the crackling of 
flames in the offering of a stream of unbroken libations made the 
place resonant ; a host of guests was waited upon ; the Pitris were 
honoured; Visnu, ^iva and Brahma were worshipped. The perfor- 
mance of 6 r§,ddha rites was taught; the science of sacrifice 
explained ; the Sastras of right conduct examined ; good books of 
every kind recited; and the meaning of the ^astras pondered. Leafy 
huts were being begun ; courts smeared with paste, and the inside of 
the huts scrubbed. Meditation was being firmly grasped, viahfras 
duly carried out, ydga practised, and offerings made to woodland 
deities. Brahmanical girdles of niuvja grass were being made, bark 
garments washed, fuel brought, deer-skins decked, grass gathered, 
lotus-seed dried, rosaries strung, and bamboos laid in order for future 
need. Wandering ascetics received hospitality, and pitchers were 
filled.’^! 

Besides these features of religious life Bana gives us some more 
characteristics of those who lived in such Brahmana colonies. There 
they appear to have attempted to avoid defilement in evil conduct, 
sharpness in disputations, wavering of the mind, clasping of necks, 
binding of girdles in quarrels, paksapata in scientific disputations, 
error in the Sdstras, longing for wealth, and similar traits of 
worldly men. * 

Besides describing these details of life and the practices of the 
Brd.hmanas living in such a Brahmana colony, Bana sometimes also 
throws more light on some other aspects of Brahmana religious life 
of his day. The type of life which he has depicted till now must 
have continued throughout the day until the day-light drew to a 
close. Then the hermits went to take their bath and on completing 
it offered a sacrifice, the smoke of which spread out a fragrance of 
sandal-wood. When the sun set and the twilight commenced “ then 
the hermitage became the home of quiet thought, as the pleasant 
sound of milking the sacred cows atose in one quarter, and the 
fresh kusd grass was scattered on the altar of Agni, and the rice 
and oblations to the goddesses of space were tossed hither and thither 
by the hermitage maidens.,"' When the stars filled the sky the 
hermits with their faces turned unto the heavens cast towards the 


> Binai KMdMari, pp. 38-39* 

> md., pp. 39 ^ 
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stars their sacred oblations.^ When half a watch of the night had 
passed the Brahmanas partook of their meals and rested on bamboo 
stools, while their pupils waved fans of antelope skin white as Darbha 
grass and sat in a circle to chat. ^ It may be presumed that, after 
spending some time in this way, they must have retired. 

III. Jaina Religious Institutions 

i. Some Pre-Gupta Jaina Orders 

The Kalpa Sutra, one of the canonical works of the Svetambara 
Jainas, tells us that there were six schools of thought (Ganas) with 
their respective branches {Sdkhds)^ each of which separated in course 
of time into its own family {Kula), It is interesting to note that 
several of these Jaina orders are mentioned in Kusana records. 

The Kalpa Sutra relates that there were seven Ganas : Godasa, 
Uddeha, Uduvatika, Vesavatika, Carana, Manava and Kautika. The 
first Gana had four Sdkhds and no Kalas. 

The second Gana Uddeha was founded by Arya Rohana and was 
divided into four Sdkhds and six KuJas, The former were styled as 
Udambarika, Masapurika, Matipatrika, Purnapatrika, while the 
latter were called Nagabhuta, Sdmabhuta, Ullagakkha, (Ardakakkha ?) 
Hastilipta, Nandika, and Parihasaka. ® Among the only identifiable 
Kulas in the records are the Nagabhutikiya^ and the Paridhasika,^ 
which may be identified with the Nagabhuta and the Parihasika 
Kulas of the Kalpa Sutra, 

The third Gana mentioned in the Kalpa Sutra is the Uduvatika 
which is subdivided into four Sdkhds and three Kulas, The former 
was called the Kampiyika, Bhadriyika, Kakandika, and Mekhaliyika, 
while the latter went by the names of Bhadrayaksa, Bhadraguptika 
and Yasobhadra. ® None of these can be traced in any of the 
Kusana inscriptions. 

The fourth Garja referred to in the Jaina Kalpa Sutra is the 
VeSavatika which was subdivided into four Sdkhas and four Kulas. 
It was founded by Kamarddhi and the Sdkhds were called Sr Avast! ka, 
Rsjyapalika, Antaranjika, and KsemaliptikA while the Kulas are 

' Bana, op, Ciu, pp. 44-45. 

* lUd,, p. 46. 

» Bhadrabahu, Kalpa SiUra, p. 290. (S. B. E., XXII) 

* E, /., I, no. XIX, p. 391. 

‘ Luders, Epig, Notes, L A., XXXIII, p. 109. 

* Bhadrabahu, op, ciu, p. 291. 
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known as Ganika, Maighika, K3.marddhika and Indrapuraka. ^ Among 
these only the Mehika Kula is mentioned in Kusana grants.® 


The fifth Oana recorded by the Kalpa Sutra, which was identified 
by Biihler with the Varana Oarj^a of the inscriptions, ® was subdivided 
into four Sdkhds and seven Kulas. The former were known as 
Haritamalakari. Samkasika, Gavedhuka and Vajranagari, while the 
latter were styled as Vatsaliya, Pritidharmika, Haridraka, PuSyamitrika, 
Malyaka, Aryacetaka, and KrspaSakha.'^ The Kusana inscriptions refer 
to many of i;hem, and they may conveniently be set down as follows : 


Sdkhd 

? 

Haritamalagadhl 

Varjanagari. 

Vajanagari. 

Vajanagari 

SamkasiyA 


Kula 

Pusyamitriya. ® 

Arya Cetika® 

Arya H^iklya^ 

Aryya Hattiya (Arya Haliya)* 
Petivamika (Praitivarmika) ® 
Ayyabhyista (?) 


The Sdkhds may be identified with the Haritamalikari, Vajra- 
nagari and Sankasika, while the Kulas are to be identified with the 
Pusyamitrika, Aryacetika, and Paritidharmika of the Kalpa Sutra, 
The rest appear to bo variations or additional changes in the Order. 


The sixth Oana mentioned in the Kalpa Sutra is the Manava 
Oar^ which was divided into four Sdkhds and three Kulas, The former 
were named Kasyaplya, Gautamiya, Vasistiya and Saurastrika, while 
the latter were styled as Rsiguptika, Rsidattika and Abhiyasasa. 
But few of these are mentioned in Kusana records. 


The last but not really the least of the Oartas referred to in the 
Kalpa Sutra is the Kautika Oana which was founded by Susthita and 
Supratibuddha and was subdivided into four Kulas and seven Sdkhds. 
The Sdkhds were called Ucoanagari, Vidhyadharl, Vajrl, and 
Madhyamikfi, while the Kulas went by the names of Brahmaliptaka, 


' Bhadrabihu, op. dir P- 291. 

* E. I, no. II, p. 38Z 

* BQhler, On the Indian Sect of thejainas, p. 59^ 

* BfaadrabShu, op. dt, pp. 291-292. 

‘ E. I., I, no. VI, p. 385. 

* Ibid., no. IX, p. 387. 

^ Ibid., no. XI. p. 388. 

® Ibid., no. XXXIV, p. 397. 

* Ibid,, no. XXX, p. 39& 

•• Ibid., 11 , no. XXXVI, p. 209. 

» Bbadrabihu, Kalpa SStra, p. 292. 
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Vatsaliya, Vanlya, and Pr^navahanaka.^ This is well represented 
in the Kusana inscriptions and its details may be set forth thus: 


Sdkha. 

Vera. 

Arya Vajri. 
Majhama. 
Ucchenagari, 
Vacchhaliya. ® 


Kula 

Sthanikiya * 
Thaniya * 
Pavahaka ^ 
Brahmadasiya^ 
? 


The Sdkhd,'^ must be identified with the Vajra, Madhyamika 
Uccatiagari, and the Vatsaliya of the Jaina canon, while the Kulas 
from the inscriptions may be identified with the Vaniya, Brahma- 
liptika, and the Prsnavahanaka of the Kalpa Sutra. 


In this connection it may be observed that the “ Sambhoga i. e. 
complete enjoyment, of the Jaina monks is many a time also 
mentioned. In a Jaina inscription from Mathura reference is made 
to a certain Susila “out of the Kottiya Oana^ the Thaniya Kula^ the 
Srfgriha Sambhoga, the Arrya-Veri (Arya Vajra ) '*.7 The expression 
Sambhoga has been interpreted by Biihler to mean a District 
Settlement.® Invariably the Jaina inscriptions of the Kusanas point 
first to the Gar^xi, then to the Kula and lastly to the SambhOga.^ 


The Jaina school of religious thought, which was thus divided 
into these main branches of thought, appears to have been organised 
into the Jaina Sahgha which was chiefly administered by the 
Sahghaprkria and the Sahghapramukha}^ 

2. Jaina Orders and Institutions in Gupta Times 


Most of these orders and institutions must have continued to 
Gupta times. It is interesting to observe how the Kottiya Oar^a 
still prevailed in the Gupta age and could count in its fold some 
adherents, and it may also be remembered how the other Jaina sects 


' Bhadrab^u, op. cit., p. 292. 

* E. /., II, no. VII, p, 204. 

* Ibid., I, no. Ill, p. 383. 

* Ibid., II, no. XXII, p. 205. 

® Ibid., I. no. IV, p. 384. 

« Ibid., II, no. XIII, p. 202. 

^ Ibid., I, no. Ill, p 383, 

* Ibid., p. 379. 

* Ibid., II, no. XVIII, p. 206, no. XXXVI, p. 209. 

Vogel, Cat., of the Mathurd Museum, na 24, p. 37. For a later account of life in the 
Jaina see my paper ^Monastic Life in SramiiM 

Number, J. A., V, no. Ill, pp. 123-32. 
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like the Kirgranthas also survived in this period during which 
Udayagiri was one of the centres of Jainism. The Udayagiri 
inscription of the reign of Kumara Gupta dated A. D. 432-33, 
relates how one Sankara who conquered “ the enemies (of religion) (and) 
is possessed of tranquillity and self-command, caused to be made (and set 
up) in the mouth of this cave, (this) image of a Jina, richly embellished 
with the expanded hoods of a snake ' and an attendant female deity 
(and) having the name of Parsva* the best of the Jinas. He is 
indeed the disciple of the Saint, the Acdrya Gosarman, who was the 
ornament of the lineage of the Acdrya Bhadra (and) sprang from a 
noble family; but he is more evidently renowned on the earth (as 
being) the son (begotten) on Padmavati, of the AsvapaiU the soldier 
Sanghila.’** From this epigraph it may bo concluded that, in the 
first half of the fifth century, Jaina religious institutions were 
presented with images of their Tirihankards by private individuals, 
and that the chief of such houses was called the Acdrya, The 
ancestry of such preceptors was traced back to three generations ; 
and it may be noticed in this case that the father of Gosarman was 
an Acdrya while his grandfather was a cavalry officer (Asvapati), 

Another centre of Jainism in this period was Mathura. An epi- 
graph, dated in the year 113 (A. D. 443) in the victorious reign of 
Kumara Gupta I, states how an image, obviously of a Tirlhahkara^ 
was set up by Samadhya (§ya), the daughter of Bhattibhava and house- 
wife of the ferryman (?) Grahamitrapalita, who had received the 
command of dedication from Dattilacarya of the Kottiya Oaryi and 
the Vidhyadhari Sdkhdf It may be seen from this case that the 
Sdkkd as well as the Oami of the Acdrya were also recorded when- 
ever his name was given in the inscriptions. 

Another interesting record is the Kahauip stone pillar inscription 
of Skanda Gupta, dated A. D. 460~'51, which registers one more 
dedication of five Jaina images. It tells us how *'in this jewel of a 
village, which is known by people under the name of Kakubha, (and) 
which is pure from association with holy men (iti janais^sddhu- 
samsargapute) (there was) the high-minded Bhattisdma, who (was) the 
son of Sdmi|a, that receptacle of many good qualities. His son (zms) 
Budrasdma, of great intellect and fame, who had the other appella- 
tion of Vy&ghra. His son was Madra, who (was) especially full of 

^ C/« A, S, tv, L, I, p. 25, wherdti is represented an Image of P&rsvanStha with a five** 
hooded snake as a kind of nimbus. On the Ari-§a4varia see Fleet, cU*, pp.:ls6^26o, 264. 

* Fleet, (fil), pp^ 2S9-60. 

• 11, no. XXXlXi pp. 2I0*1X» 
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affection for the Brithmanas, and religious preceptor and ascetics/' 
We are told in this record that he set up for “ the sake of final 
beatitude {and) for the welfare of all existing beings, five excellent 
images {panca viudraip. sfhdpayitvd), made of stone, (of) those who 
led the way in the path of the Arhats^ who paractise religious 
observances, there was then planted in the ground this most beautiful 
pillar of stone.”® This inscription is another example which shows 
how tolerant people continued the practice of presenting Jaina mathas 
with Tlrthahkara images, which kept alive the faith of Jainism. If 
an average of twenty-five years is allotted to each of these persons 
mentioned in this inscription from Madra upwards, since four 
generations are noted here in this record dated A, D. 460-61, it may 
be stated, provided that these persons remained in the same place and 
were not later converts, that Kahaum, the ancient Kakubha, in the 
Gorakpur District of the Central Provinces, was probably a centre of 
Jainism during the reign of Samudra Gupta in A. D. 360-65. If this 
were so, then this Matha must also have been most probably in 
existence in this place at that period. 

Jainism during this age seems to have flourished also at Va^ 
Gohali. The Paharpur copper plate of the Gupta year 159 (A. D. 479) 
refers to a ma{ha presided over by a succession of Nirgrantha monks, 
at least a hundred and fifty years prior to the visit of Yuan Chwang 
to this locality. It refers to the Srarmrpdcdrya Guhanandi, who was 
evidently the Acdrya of this vihdra and who conducted the worship 
of the Arhats with the gahdhadhupa-sumano-dlpddyarthdny ^ It 
has been surmised that, as the names of the Digambara Acdryas of 
the fifth and sixth centuries invariably bore the names ending in 
nahdin^ and as Pun^ravardhana is mentioned as one of the seats of 
Jaina pontiffs beginning with Gupti Gupta or ViSaka-Acarya, or disciple 
of Bhadrabahu II, “Guhanandin must have been one of them."* Yuan 
Chwang, it may be recollected, visited Pundravardhana in the 
second quarter of the 7th century. He observes how “there are 
some 100 Deva temples, where secretaries of different schools 
congregate. The naked Nirgranthas are the most numerous." ^ This 
statement only corroborates what is set forth in the Paharpur plates 
regarding the state of Jainism in this particular locality. 

» Fleet, dp. cit, (15), pp. 67«-68. 

* Cf. For remarks on “ Arhat ” see B. C Bhattacharya, The Jaina Iconography, p. 8S. 

» E. /., XX, p. 6X 

* Bhandarkar, md., p. 60. Vata Gehali has been ideittified with th« modem GoalUta, 
see p. 6i. 

* Yuan Chwing, ciu, II, p. 184 ; Hiuen Triang, 11 , p. I9| 
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If on© turns to the contemporary inscriptions of this age, it is 
possible to know something more about the Jaina institutions of 
Gupta times. A grant of the reign of Kakusthavarma says how he 
gave away a full field of twelve nivartanas at the village of Siddhake- 
dara to the sects of the Yapaniyas for the “ purposes of the glory of 
repairing anything that may be broken and performing the worship 
of the temple of the holy Arhaf^ From this grant it is clear that 
there was at this time a sect of the Jainas known as the Yapaniyas and 
that grants of land were made to Jaina vihdras more or less on the 
lines of those gifts made to Brahmana agrahdras holders. It is worth 
observing that, as in the case of the agrahdras, with the Jainas, too, 
one of the conditions of the gift, apart from the maintenance of 
the worship, was the effecting of repairs in the vihdra in which the 
monks lived. 

In the days of Kakusthavarma*s grandson Mygesavarma some- 
thing more can be ascertained about some of the other Jaina sects. 
In one of the inscriptions of Mrgesavarma it is related how, while 
at Vaijayanti (Banavasi), he ‘'gave the holy Arhats thirty-three 
nivartanas {of land), from the river Matrsarit up to the sacred confluence 
of rivers called Inginasangama, for the purpose of supporting the 
Kurcakas, who are naked religious mendicants.” ^ Besides the 
Kurcakas there were other sects among the Jainas in this period. 
The village of the Kajavanga, for instance, was divided into three 
portions “firstly one share was for the holy Arhat and the great 
god Jinendra, who inhabited the supreme and excellent place {called) 
“ the hall of the Arhatf The second was for the enjoyment of the 
sect of eminent ascetics called Svetapata, which was intent on 
practising the true religion declared by the Arhat, The third was 
for the enjoyment of the sect of eminent ascetics called Nirgranthas.”® 

These gifts of land from the State enabled the Jaina monastics 
to carry on their feasts and religious observances. The Halsi 
plates of king Mrgesavarma give the following details about some 
endowments in the city of Palasika {Halsi), “ The lord Ravi,” we are 
informed, “ established the ordinance at the mighty city of PalMikA, 
that the glory of Jinendra, {the festival of ) which lasts for eight days, 
should be celebrated every year on the full moon of (the month) 
KArttika from that vills^e ; that ascetics should be supported during 
the four months of the rainy season ; that the learned men, the chief 

* L A, VII, pp. 34-35* 

* ihU, VI, p. 25* 

» Ibid., VII, p. 38 . 

Tt 
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of whom was Kumaradatta, — whose intellects had been wearied long 
(by excessive study of) many scriptures and collections of precepts ; 
who were renowned in the world, who abounded in good penances ; 
and whose sect was his authority for what he did, — should according 
to justice enjoy all that material substance of that greatness, and 
that the worship of Jinendra should be perpetually performed by the 
pious countrymen and citizens/'^ From this record it may, therefore, 
be noted, first, that the State supported the Jaina monasteries with 
substantial financial assistance for performing annual festivals ; 
secondly, that the inmates of a vihdra were aided by the government 
for four months during the rainy season with the revenues from one 
village; and thirdly, that the head of such vihdras was invariably a 

man of considerable learning and celebrity. The object of making 

such gifts was mainly to perpetuate the worship of the Jaina deities, 
as was the case in the Brahmana agrahdrds and the Buddhist 

sahghdrdnias^ As in the Brahmana agrahdras the Jaina scholar 

monks must have continued their studies and maintained their own 
Svetambara and Digambara schools of thought. What was true of 
the Jaina vihdras in the Kadamba kingdom in the days of Mifge- 
savarma may also have been true of the dominions of the Guptas 
of Magadha. 

3. Features of Jaina Vihara Life 

Some of the Jaina Prakrta stories, which have been ascribed to 
the sixth century A. D., help us in elucidating some details pertain- 
ing to Jaina institutions of this period. If a novice desired to 
become a priest he usually approached a preceptor (guru) and said : 
“ Reverend Sir, grant us your own vow, viz., make us monks/' When 
he thought that they were fit to be ordained, he consecrated them. 
In course of time they became fully instructed monks. Thereupon 
perfecting themselves by fasting for two and a half, three and a half, 
four and a half months, a half month, a whole month and by other 
austerities, the monk either lived in a particular monastery or 
wandered from place to place.* 

These monasteries appear to have been sometimes situated in the 
forests and each monastery seems to have had an official known as 
the “ head of the community " (Kulavai) under whose guidance the 
monastery must have been administered. In these monasteries there 
were apparently not only monks but many young boys who were 

» /. A, VI, p. 27. 

» Meyer, Hindu Tales, pp, io~xi, 78, 114. 
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obviously to be trained in the Jaina rituals and studies. They are 
said to have wandered about in the woods gathering bulbous roots, 
flowers, and fuel from the neighbourhood. ^ They must have been 
instructed in Jaina studies by the elderly Jaina monks who often 
must have discoursed to them thus : “ Unsubstantial is the samsdra^ 

perishable the body Therefore such being the case, let the course 

of delusion be abandoned, let the mind be fixed on the religion preached 
by the prince of Jainas.”^ The true religion was sometimes further 
defined : “ The true religion is the refuge of beings in the ocean 
of existence; and he whose aim is the true religion by enquiring 

tries to find God, the true religion and the teacher God, i.e. 

the Jaina, is free from the eighteen faults, the true religion is 
accompanied by perfect compassion; and the good teacher is he who 
practises strict chastity and refrains from all worldly undertakings 
and possessions."^ It is also interesting to learn that the Jainas 
also had organised hermitages, which were intended exclusively for 
women. ^ 

Yuan Chwang saw some features of Jaina religious life while he 
was at Nalanda. As noticed earlier during this period there appears 
to have raged considerable religious controversy between the Bud- 
dhists and the representatives of other creeds. There Yuan Chwang 
in the presence of Silabhadra heard the various opinions of the 
different heretical schools, and said : The Bhutas, Nirgranthas, 
the Kapalikas, and the Jutikas, are all differently arrayed, ..The 
Nirgranthas and their followers go without clothing, and so attract 
notice, making it a meritorious act to pull out their hair by violence ; 
their skin dried up and their skin hard, and in appearance like the 
decayed wood on the river bank."^ This shows how even at this 
time the Jaina monks participated in religious controversies although 
they only excited the contempt of the Buddhists, 

Another feature of the religious life of these Nirgranthas which 
attracted Yuan Chwang s attention was their skill in divination. 
He had heard long ago that these people were skilled in divination 
viz. divining by lots. He therefore asked a Nirgrantha named Vajra 
to cast his horoscope and enquired whether it was advisable for 

> Meyer, cit, p. 2S« 

» Ibid., p. 46. 

• Jf&iW,, p. 107. Regarding the 18 faults C/. §ayana MSdhava, SarvadarsanasaAgraha, 
p. 62. (trans). 

^ Ibid., p. 44. 

• Shamanas Huwi Li and Yen-Tsung, 0^. cil., pp. 161-62; Cf. Hiuen Tsiangi 
op. oit.f II* pp. 44'*SS» 
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him to stay or to go as he was doubtful about his own life. The 
Nirgrantha then took a piece of white stone and drew a figure on 
the ground and replied that it was very good for him to stay and 
that he would live for ten years more. He could not, he added, 
divine anything about his present good fortune. The Master of the 
Law then again asked him : “ My mind’s purpose is to return, but 
having a great number of images and sacred books, I hardly know 
if I shall succeed in arriving with them.” To this the Nirgrantha 
gave an assurance that Harsa and Kumara Raja would give him 
escorts and that the Master would return successfully without 
accident. ' Although this prophecy as far as the accident was 
concerned proved false, for Yuan Chwang did meet with one in 
which he lost some of his valuable manuscripts,* it reveals that in 
spite of religious rivalry there appears to have existed between the 
rival creeds some amity and that the Jainas were considered experts 
in Astrology at least near abouts Nalanda in the early seventh 
century. 

IV. Buddhist Sangharama Life 

1. The Great Buddhist Sangharamas 

Monasticism could be seen in all its aspects in the great 
Buddhist monasteries which flourished at this period from the fourth 
to the seventh century. Fa Hien refers to two monasteries at 
Pataliputra (Patna) where lived about seven hundred monks. Such 
institutions were exclusively for Buddhist priests and students, who 
frequented these vihdras in the search for Truth. They must have 
been considered ideal monasteries for, he says, the rules of demeanour 
and the scholastic arrangement in them were worthy of observation. * 
Unfortunately he has not left us a picture of these shrines of 
learning. 

During this period the inscriptions of the Gupta emperors 
disclose how there were several celebrated monasteries. There was 
the holy great monastery (sn maM vihCira) at K&kanadabdta (S&fioi) 
in A. D. 412-13. * The Sanci stone inscription, dated A. D. 450-51, 
shows that it continued to survive in prosperity until the reign of 
either Kumara Gupta I or of Skanda Gupta. ‘ The Mathura stone 

* Shamans Huwi Li and Yen T8ung,<!p. ciu, pp. 166-67. 

* Ibid., pp. 191-92. 

* Fa Hien, op. ciU, pp. 78-79. 

‘ Fleet, C././., Ill, (5), p. 31. 

* Ibid., (62), p. 261. 
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image inscription, dated A. D. 549-50, which does not refer to any 
king, mentions another monastery named Yasa(so)vihara, ^ which 
must have been situated in Mathura itself. Mahanaman II, an 
immigrant from Ceylon, possibly built in A. D. 588-89 a mandapa 
at Bodh-Gaya, ® where another monastery must have existed. About 
this period there was one more prominent vihara in Suraatra. A 
grant of king Guhasena of Valabhi, dated the year 265 {circa 
A. D. 586) had the representatives of the eighteen schools of the 
Hinayana assembled together in the great convent of Dudda.^ Yuan 
Chwang in the seventh century saw that there were more than a 
hundred monasteries with six thousand adherents of the Hinayana 
school. 4 I-Tsing also refers to this great vihara where, according to 
him serious monks instructed by their teachers who also instructed 
others, spent two or three years. There as well as at NalandA, 
eminent men assembled in crowds, discussed possible and impossible 
doctrines, and after having been assured of the excellence of their 
opinions by wise men, became far-famed for their wisdom.® 

But probably the most famous of all the monasteries in I-Tsing's 
day were those of Nalanda, Tamralipti and Valabhi. Yiian Chwang 
tells us that the rise of the Nalanda sahghdrdma was due to the 
munificence of Sakraditya (Kumara Gupta I?), who became according 
to him, its founder.® As this Chinese traveller himself has related, ^ 
and as the Nalanda stone inscription of the reign of Yasovaramadeva, 
attributed to the early sixth century A. D. proves, Nalanda continued 
to receive the patronage of the Gupta emperors. 

The Sorath stone inscription of Prakataditya, attributed on palaeo- 
graphic grounds to about the end of the seventh century A. D., 
mentions two Bdlddityas,^ one of whom must be called Bdlddifya II, « 
who became the victor over Mihirakula and it is evidently to this 
Bdldditya that the Nalanda inscription refers as one of the patrons 
of NalandA'® This patronage must have been continued during 

» Fleet, op. ciU (70), p. 273. 

* Ibid., (71), p. 278, 

• /. A., IV, pp. 175 - 76 - 

^ Yfian Chwing, op. ciU, 11 , p. 246 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit. II, p. 266. 

* I-Tsing, op. cit., p. 177. 

• Y 5 an Chwang, op. cit., II, p. 164 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit., 11 , pp. 167-69. In this 

connection see /. B. 0 . R. S., XIV, pp. 8-9, ; /• 5 -, U, N. S., pp. 215-16; 

^ Ibid*, 164*65* 

* Fleet, op. cit., ( 79 )» P- 286. 

• Fleet first pointed this out Cf. C. L /., Ill, p. 304 ; also see Raychaudhuri, 
P. H* A. I., p. 505 ; Jayaswal, Imperial History of India, pp 37 “ 36 * 

Bi /., XX, no, 2, p. 45. 
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Harsavardhana (Siladitya) of Kanauj, who was building at the time 
of Yuan Chwangs visit a bronze temple at Nalanda. ^ 

The royal patronage of the Gupta emperors, as the Shahpur 
stone image inscription, dated. A, D. 672-73, indicates, survived down 
to the days of Adityasena, whose Balddhikrfa, the virtuous Salapaksa, 
installed an image in the great agrahdra of the Nalanda. ® This 
Adityasena, was the son of Madhava Gupta, the contemporary of 
Harsa, ^ and the father of Dova Gupta. ^ 

In this celebrated monastery the Chinese pilgrim, I-Tsing stayed 
for ten years, and therefore his account of the various aspects 
of social activity, which he observed among his brother monastic 
forms, when it is at times compared, confirmed or supplemented by 
the accounts of his two illustrious predecessors, Fa Hien and Yuan 
Chwang and the indisputable evidence of contemporary inscriptions, 
a very valuable commentary on the monasticism of the Gupta period. 
This is because there was little change in the system of living, 
especially among the monks, even after the extinction of the imperial 
Guptas as a ruling dynasty. 

Another important centre of Buddhism during the days of 
Bana appears to have been in the Vindhyan region where, when 
Harsavardhana went in search of his sister Rajyasri, he found the 
sahghdrdrna of the Buddhist monk Divakaramitra. Bana gives a glowing 
description of this monastery, which was apparently situated in the 
forest regions of the Vindhyas. “ Then in the middle of the trees 
describes Bana, “while he (Harsa) was as yet at a distance, the holy 
man s presence was suddenly announced by the king's seeing various 
Buddhists from various provinces seated in different situations, — 
perched on pillars, or seated on the rocks or dwelling in bowers of 
creepers or lying in thickets or in the shadow of the branches or 
squatting on the roots of trees, — devotees dead to all passion, 
Jainas in white robes, white mendicants, followers of Kjrs^a 
{BhdgavQidh)^ religious students, ascetics who pulled out their hair, 
followers of Kapila, Jainas, Lokayatikas, followers of Ka^a^a 
followers of the Upanisads, believers in God as a creator, assayers 
of metals, students of the legal institutes, students of the PurdMs 
adepts in sacrifices requiring seven ministering priests, adepts in 
grammar, followers of the PafLcarAtra and others besides, all 

' Yuan Chwang, cit., II p. 171, ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit, 11 , p. 174* 

* Fleet, op. ciL, (43), p. 210. 

* Cf. Bana, Harsacarita, pp. 119^ 121, 235, 

* Fleet, op. cit., (46), p. 217. 
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diligently following their tenets^ pondering, urging objections, raising 
doubts, resolving them, giving etymologies, disputing, studying, and 
explaining, and all gathered here as his disciples. Even some monkeys 
who had fled to the “three Refuges “ were gravely performing the 
ritual of the caitya, while some of the devout parrots, skilled in the 
Sakya sdslras, were explaining the Kosa^ and some mainds^ who had 
obtained calm by the exposition of the duties of the monastery life 
(sik§dpadas) were giving lectures on the law, and some owls, who 
had gained insight by listening to the ceaseless round of instruction, 
were muttering the various births of the Bodhisattva, and even some 
tigers waited in attendance who had given up eating flesh under the 
calming influence of Buddhist teaching, while the fact that some 
young lions sat undisturbed near his seat shewed at once what a 
great sage he was, as he thus sat as it were on a natural lion- 
throne.”^ From this very interesting account of what was an 
apparently open-air resort of the Buddhist monk Divakaramitra, it 
may be seen that this monastery was in a secluded and silent place 
which was well-suited for meditation and discussion of religious 
topics. What is more interesting is that this was a type of 
cosmopolitan monastery, where the followers of several creeds came 
together with the sole object of discussion, study and explanation. 
But, as Bana carefully observes, there was no obligation for all of 
these who met there to follow only the Buddhist creed, because the 
head of this monastery was clearly a Buddhist, while all were 
diligently following their own tenets and were attempting to clarify 
their own doubts. The atmosphere which prevailed in that insti- 
tution appears to have been decidedly cosmopolitan in the sense that 
a Buddhist monk accepted as his disciples people who professed so 
many creeds, and yet permitted them the privilege of adhering to 
their own individual beliefs and convictions. But it is highly 
doubtful whether the birds and beasts which are said to have 
gathered in such a docile and ideal way about this monk, ever 
really played such a part; and for all the historical sense which 
Bana really displays in his work, this domestication of tigers and 
lions may be characterised as fantastic, although there may have 
been some birds and beasts which were kept as pets in the monastery 
of DivAkaramitra. 

It has also been recorded by Bana that this DivAkaramitra was 
a convert to Buddhism. He seems to have been a follower of the 
MaitrAya^iya Sdkhd and the boy-friend of the MaukhAri prince 

^ SAq% tf0t§acarU09 pgp, Italics mine. 
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Grahavarman, who was the son-in-law of Harsa. He is said to 
have abandoned the three Vedas when he was the leading Brahmana 
teacher, and though still young in years he turned his studies to the 
Buddhist doctrine and assumed the red dress. Then he became a 
wandering mendicant and lived in this region of the Vindhyas on 
alms “with a train of disciples.’*^ 

When I-Tsing visited India, there was another famous monastery 
at Tiladha in Magadha. ^ He observes that it was two yOjanas 
distant from Nalanda,® and it has been identified with the modern 
Tillara, west of Nalanda. * Yuan Chwang who had visited it calls 
it Tiladaka and states that it was under the control of a renowned 
priest called Prajnabhadra. ^ 

2. Royal Patronage 

The Buddhist monks in their vihdrds or monasteries led a peace- 
ful life, which was from long usage reduced to a routine. The 
regular business of the monks, relates Fa Hien, was “ to perform acts 
of meritorious virtue, and to recite their Sulras and sit wrapt in 
meditation * They were able to lead such a peaceful life and 
maintain the scholarly tradition of monasteries like those of Nalanda, 
Taxila or Dudda for centuries, especially owing to the great 
patronage of the Gupta emperors. These rulers gave away large 
plots of land, the revenue from which was utilised for the mainten- 
ance of these vihdras and the advancement of knowledge. Fa Hien 
evidently alludes to such grants when he states that “ the kings of 
the various countries and the heads of the Vaisyas built vihdrds for 
the priests, and endowed them with fields, houses, gardens, and 
orchards, along with the resident populations and their cattle, the 
grants being engraved on plates of metal."' 7 That such grants were 
actually made is borne out by Yuan Chwang, who visited northern 
India between the years A. D. 629-645. Referring to the Nalanda 
monastery, he remarks that “soon after the decease of the Buddha, 
6akraditya, a former king of this country, esteeming the One 
Vehicle, and reverencing the Three Precious Ones, built a monastery. 
This king' s son and successor Budhagupta, continuing his father's 

^ Dana, op» ciU^ p. 233. 

* I-Tsing, op. ciUi p. 184. 

* Cf. Chavannes, Memories of I-Tsing, p. 146, note. 

^ Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 456. (1871). 

* Shamans Huwi Li and Yen-Tsung, Life, p. 153; cf Hiuen Tslang. op* OiU, 
II, p. 102. 

* Fa Hien, op. ciu, p. 44. 

7 /Wd.,p.43. 
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good work, to the south of this monastery built another one; to the 
east of this King Tath^atagupta built a third monastery ; and to the 
north-east of this king BalAditya added a fourth." His son and successor 
Vajra, built another ; and to the north of this a king of Mid-India after- 
wards erected a large monastery.' It has been suggested, however, 
that the Sanglidrdma of Nalanda rose to prominence not with the 

A 

reign of Sakrdditya (the Mahehdrddilya of the coins, namely, Kumara 
Gupta I) but with the reign of Candra Gupta II Vikramaditya, for 
his contemporary Acdrya Aryadeva was the rector of the Nalanda 
monastery. Fa Hien, of course, does not refer to the edifices at 
Nalanda because there were two narratives and one of them, 
probably dealing with Candra Gupta II s munificence at Nalanda, is 
now lost.® It may be recollected that Cunningham also assigned the 
foundation of the Nalanda monastery to the “ beginning of the 
Christian era."* If the Nalanda monastery was in reality founded 
in the reign of Candra Gupta II, about whom so many legends are 
current in the shape of tradition, despite the loss of Fa Hien s 
narrative, it would be interesting to know why any reference or 
even an allusion to Candra Gupta has not been made by Yuan 
Chw&ng or even I-Tsing, who appear to have been more careful 
observers than Fa Hien, Moreover, it is worth remembering that 
Yuan Chwang, as has been noticed already, mentions Arya Deva 
about whom he knew some information,* 

Though epigraphic evidence does not reveal that the Gupta 
monarchs were great patrons of Buddhism, it is possible that, owing 
to their tolerance, they sometimes made certain gifts; and such 
presentations evidently entailed a ceremonial procedure which has 
been happily recorded by Fa Hien. He narrates that “When they 
(the kings) make their offerings to a community of monks, they take 
off their royal cape, and along with their relatives and ministers, 
supply them with food with their own hands. That done, (the king) 
has a carpet spread for himself on the ground, and sits down on it 


^ Yilan ChwSLng, op. ciU, 11, pp. 164-65 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciu, II, p. I/a 
» r^irendra Mookerjee, P. /, H* C., I939» PP* 4^7* 43i* Mr. a V. Venkateshwara, 
had pointed out earlier at that Sakritditya was another likely name of Candra Gupta II, 
who was also called (Deva R&ja) and if so, the monastery was built by him. (sec Indian 
C$tlk$r4 Thrms^ the Ages^ I, pp. aaS-ap, Also see S. K. Das, The Educational System of 
the Anck0 Minima for remarks on this point, 

• Cuaoliifhatiii A & 

^ Cf. Oi.Vl4iiiteSec.XiP48a 
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in front of the chairman they dare not presume to sit on couches 
in front of the community”.' 


Two of the most outstanding endowments of regal benevolence 
in the Gupta period, so far as the Buddhist monasteries are con- 
cerned, were the sahghdrdmas of Naland^ and Dudda.* Much has 
been written about the former,* while little is known about the latter, 
which may be said to have been the Nalanda of the West. It may 
not be too much to maintain that, what Nalanda was to the imperial 
Guptas, Dudda was to the Maitrakas of Valabhi. It was established 
in the reign of Dhruvasena I owing to the religious fervour of his 
sister’s daughter, who appears to have been a Buddhist. His Wala 
grant records how he granted the village of Pippalarunkhari (Piplod) 
to the “ worshipful Buddhas endowed with perfect intelligence ” 
for the purpose “ of repairing the fallen and broken portion of the 
monastery, and for procuring frankincense, lamps, oil and flowers 
(for worship) and for procuring food, medicine for the sick, clothing 
and so forth.” * Another gift was made by Guhasena of four villages 
“by pouring out water to the Community of the revered Sakya 
monks belonging to the eighteen schools (of the Hinayana) who have 
come from various directions to the great convent of Dudda built 

by the venerable Dudda in order to procure food, clothing, seats, 

remedies and medicines for the sick and so forth.”* Therefore, it 
may be noted that the objects of such gifts were not only religious 
but also humanitarian. Similar grants was made by Dharasena III, 
Dbarasena IV, and Siladitya III.* If Nalanda had at least six royal 
patrons if not more,’ as Yuan Chwang has observed, then it may be 
noticed that Dud(^, too, had almost as many regal benefactors. 


The great sahghdrdma of Nalandft left a memorable impression 
on Chinese travellers like Yiian Chwang and I-Tsing. The former 
has given us a charming picture of this vihdra as it stood in his 


• Fa Hien, op. cit , p. 42. 

• I shall discuss this problem separately. 

' S. K. Das, The Education^ System of the Ancient Hindus, pp, 357-372 (1930), H. D. 
Sankalia, The University of NmandS, 1934; K. A. Nilakanta gastri, NOlouda, J. M.U., 
XII, no. 2, 1941, pp. I47.20Z 

* /. A., IV, pp. 106-7. 

* Ibid., pp. 175 - 76 - 


• J. B. B. R. A. S., I, (N. S.), pp. 36, 37, 39, 40. 

/■’ PP* * 4 -^ Attempts have been made to identify the 

f 3/ai^, J.B. O. XIV, Pt 1, pp. 1 - 23 . These identifications have been siiBply 
m be'" wcSstoeS’ «*• <7*50. They deserve 
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days, when he saw it probably in the heyday of its celebrity. 
“ Moreover/' he says, “ the whole establishment is surrounded by a 
brick wall ; which encloses the entire convent from without. One 
gate opens into the great college, from which are separated eight 
other walls, standing in the middle {of the Sahghardma). The richly 
adorned towers, and the fairy-like turrets, like painted hill-tops; are 
congregated together. The observatories seem to be lost in the 
vapours {of the morning), and the upper rooms tower above the 
clouds. 

From the windows one may see how the winds and the clouds 
{produce new forms), and above the soaring eaves the conjunctions of 
the sun and moon {may he observed). 

“ And then we may add how the deep, translucent ponds, bear 
on their surface the blue lotus, intermingled with Kie~nt {Kanaka) 
flower, of deep red colour, and at intervals the Amra groves spread 
over all, their shade. 

“All the outside courts, in which are the priests* chambers, 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projections and coloured 
eaves, the pearl-red pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned 
balustrades, and the roofs covered with tiles that reflect the light in 
a thousand shades, these things add to the beauty of the scene. 

“ The Sahghdrdmas of India are counted by myriads, but this is 
the most remarkable for grandeur and height."^ From this descrip- 
tion it may be concluded that the structure in the centre was the 
original building, and that the rest were raised by royal benefactors 
in course of time. This is of course evident from Yuan Chwangs 
remarks that Sokrddiiya first built this convent, then Budha Gupta 
towards the south, Tathagata in the east, Baladitya in the north-east, 
and Vajra and the Mid-Indian king in the north, raised other 
edifices.* Only the west, perhaps the entrance, was left alone.* 

This description of the NAlanda vihdra may now be compared 
with the pen pictures of some other monasteries which Yuan 
Chwang saw with his own eyes. Comparing them with some of the 
common houses which he had noticed elsewhere Yuan Chwfing 
observes : “ But the Buddhist monasteries are of most remarkable 
architecture. They have a tower at each of the four comers of the 
quadrangle and three high walls in a tier. The rafters and roof 
beams are carved with strange figures, and the doors, windows, and 

‘ Shamans Rwttt LI and Ysn Tsung, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, pp. xzi-12. 

* Md., pp. Z10*IL 

i poi> details about excavations on this site see A* & L R»f pp. 8a-86. 
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walls are painted in various colours. The houses of the laity are 
sumptuous inside and economical outside. The inner rooms and the 
central hall vary in their dimensions and there is no room for form 
or construction for the tiers or the rows of high rooms. The 
doors open to the east and the throne faces the east”^ 

This appears to have been the description of Buddhist viMras in 
general and the Nalanda monastery was apparently one of the most 
important of such structures. As it constantly received the benefit of 
regal donations from time to time the original monastery continued 
to enlarge until in course of time the Nalanda sahghdrdma became a 
series of such structures amounting to what may be termed in 
modern phraseology, a university. According to Tibetan accounts the 
large library of this great monastery was situated in the Dharma- 
ganja (Piety Mart) which consisted of three fine buildings named 
Ratnaaagara, Ratnodadhi and Ratnaranjaka. In the second of these, 
which is said to have been nine-storeyed, were housed sacred books 
like the PrajMpdramitd-Sutra and Tdhtrik works like Sarnajdya Ouya 
and others. ^ It is not strange that in such a large edifice, 

according to I-Tsing, there were at Nalanda, eight halls, three 
hundred apartments and more than three thousand resident monks. * 
It has been surmised probably with little justice that, owing to the 
intercourse between this monastery and that of Vikrama6ila, which 
was founded by Dharma Pala towards the close of the 8th century,* 
the Nalanda sahgdhardma must have survived approximately till 
A. D. 850,* but as the Later Gupta family collapsed almost a century 
earlier it is doubtful whether this date will find general acceptance. 

3. Popular Patronage. 

When kings were so munificent in their patronage of the 

Buddhists, it is only natural that the nobles and common people 
should have imitated their rulers. While at Tak^afiilA (Taxila), 

Fa Hien noticed that “ the kings, ministers and peoples of the 

kingdoms around vie with one another in making offerings at them 
(topes). The trains of those who come to scatter flowers and light 
lamps at them, never cease. ® For the people in general there was 

1 Yuan Chwing, op, ciu, I, p. 147 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciU, I, p. 74. 

* Cf. Vidyabhusana, History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, p, 147. 

* I-Tsing, op, ciu, pp. 65 , 154, PP. XXXIIL 

* Das, Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, pp. 50-76. On this topic see Nundo Lai 
Dey, The Vikramasila Monastery J, A. S. B., (AT. S.) V, pp. I-I3. 

‘ Vidyabhusana, op. ciu, pp, 146-47. 

FaHien,4^at,p. J2. 
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a certain period when they were to make offerings to the priests. 
“ A month after the (annual season of) rest ", continues Fa Hien, 
“the families which are looking out for blessing stimulate one 
another to make offerings to the monks, and send round to them the 
liquid food which may be taken out of the ordinary hours. All the 
monks come together in a great assembly, and preach the Law; after 
which offerings are presented at the tope of Sariputtra, with all 
kinds of flowers and incense. All through the night lamps are kept 
burning and skilful musicians are employed to perform. " ^ Besides 
these seasonal offerings, gifts were made by the Vai%as and 
Brahmanas after every harvest. 

4. Sangharama Life at Nalanda. 

When Yuan Chwang visited the monastery of Nalanda, he noticed 
some features of the scholastic life in that great centre of learning. 
He observes that “ In the establishment were some thousands of 
Brethren, all men of great ability and learning, several hundreds 
being highly esteemed and famous; the Brethren were very strict in 
observing the precepts and regulations of their Order; they were 
looked up to as models by all India; learning and discussing they 
found the day too short; day and night they admonished each other; 
juniors and seniors mutually helping to perfection. If among them 
were any who did not talk of the mysteries of the Tripltaka, such 
persons, being ashamed, lived aloof. Hence foreign students came to the 
establishment to put an end to their doubts and then became celebrated; 
and those who stole the name (of Nalanda Brother) were all treated 
with respect wherever they went. Of those from abroad who wished 
to enter the schools of discussion the majority, beaten by the diffi- 
culties of the problems, withdrew; and those who were deeply 
versed in old and modern learning were admitted, only two or three 
out of ten succeeding."* 

These details reveal to us that even so early as the seventh 
century A. D., centres of culture like NAlandS. attracted vast crowds 
of students, as Oxford or Cambridge do at present. What exactly 
were the curricula of studies adopted at Nalanda, cannot be defined 
according to current standards but evidently the Buddhist texts formed 
the subjects of intensive study and discussion. Among these the 
mastery of the Tripltaka was considered essential, and such a subject 
appears to have attracted even foreign students. This attraction of alien 

> Fa Hien, p. 45. 

* YUati Chwing, a/. Wi., II, p. ; Hiuen Taiaaa 
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students irresistibly reminds us how, in our own days, eastern 
scholars are lured to the great universities of the West. On comp- 
leting their studies at NAlanda, it was evidently considered a rare 
privilege to be known as a Nalanda Brother even as at present it is 
thought a distinction to be an Oxford or a Cambridge man. Admis- 
sion into the portals of Nalanda was consequently diflScult to secure, 
and it is interesting to note how it was obviously stiffened to almost 
five per cent, probably every year, by means of a viva voce test, the 
stiffness of which must have been considerable. 

5. The Preceptors at Nalanda 

Such a great monastery like Nalanda had its famous professors, 
some of whose names are fortunately recorded. These were Dhar- 
mapala and Candrapala, who gave ‘a fragrance to Buddha's teaching ' ; 
Gunamati and Sthiramati of excellent reputation among contempor- 
aries ; Prabhamitra of clear argument, and Jinamitra of elevated 
conversation ; Jnancandra of model character and perspicacious 
intellect; and ^^ilabhadra whose perfect excellence was buried in 
obscurity. All these were men of merit and learning and authors of 
several treatises widely known and highly respected by contem- 
poraries.^ They had their own rules of gradation. “The brother 
who expounds orally one treatise (or class of scripture) ", says Yuan 
Chwang, “in the Buddhist Canon, whether Vinaya, Abhidharma or 
Sutra, is exempted from serving under the Prior ; he who expounds 
two is invested with the outfit of a Superior ; he who expounds 
three has brethren deputed to assist him ; he who expounds four, 
has lay servants assigned to him ; he who expounds five rides on an 
elephant; he who expounds six rides an elephant and has a 
surrounding retinue. Where the spiritual attainments are high, the 
distinctions conferred are extraordinary."* From these details it is 
clear that the respect and distinction due to a monk increased in 
proportion to his mastery of the Buddhist Canons. 

Moreover, there was another usage at the monastery of NAlandfi, 
which Yuan Chwang had carefully observed. The status of the 
members of the establishment, who were not fully ordained, was 
based only on the question of seniority and not on any other consider- 
ation. This rule was said to be due to the abdication of a BAlAditya 
who, on becoming a monk, was placed according to seniority below all 
the other brethren. He presented his case before the ordained clergy 

^ Yuan Chwtng, op. 11 , p. 165 ; Hiuen Taiang, op* oH., II, p, 17I. 

* iWrf., I, p. 162 ; Hiuen Taiang, 4^. I, pp. 8ogi, 
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who considered over the matter and changed the rule.' When such 
priests delivered daily lectures to the students, who had gathered 
there in the monastery to study, they were exempt from the burden 
of administrative duties which were usually imposed on monastics.* 

The consequences of such rewards and apparent emulation are 
not known, but certain distinctions were awarded to scholars 
triumphant in the course of debates, while those who were unsuccess- 
ful in these discussions appear to have been punished. “ Those who 
bring forwards", states Yiian Chwang, “(or, according to some text 
estimate aright) fine points in philosophy, and give subtle principles 
their proper place, who are ornate in diction and accurate in refined 
distinctions, ride richly caparisoned elephants preceded and followed 
by a host of attendants. But as for those to whom religious teaching 
has been offered in vain, who have been defeated in discussion, who 
are deficient in doctrine and redundant in speech, perverting the 
sense while keeping the language, the faces of such are promptly 
daubed with red and white clay, their bodies are covered with dirt, 
and they are driven out to the wilds or thrown into the ditches."* 

Just as these distinctions were made between the intelligent 
and the ignorant, for offences against the Vinaya texts too the 
Community of the brethren laid down a gradation of penalties. “If 
the offence is slight a reprimand is ordered. For an offence next 
above this in gravity, there is added a cessation of oral intercourse 
with the Brethren. When the offence is serious the punishment 
is that the community will not live with the offender, and this 
involves expulsion and excommunication. Expelled from a com- 
munity, the monk has no home ; he then becomes a miserable 
vagrant, or he returns to his first estate. Such a procedure, 
states Yuan Chwang, was followed by Harsavardhana of Kanauj. 
Those Brethren who adhered strictly to the rules of their Order, 
and were thoroughly sound in theory and practice, he “advanced to 
the Lion's throne " (t.e., promoted to the highest place) and from these 
received religious instruction; those who, though perfect in the obser- 
vances of the ceremonial code, were not learned in the past he 
merely honoured with formal reverence ; those who neglected the cere- 
monial practices of the Order, and whose immoral conduct was 
notorious, he banished from his presence and from the country.® 

^ Yuan Chwing, cp. du, II, pp. 164-6$ ; Hiuen Tsiang, cp. dt^ II, pp. I6S^ 

* I-Tsifig, 0p, cit^t p« 64, 

* Yfian Chwang, a/« dt, I, p. 162 ; Hiuen Tsiang, irp, dt, I, p. 8l« 

< Ibid*, 0 p* dt*, I, pp. 162^3 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. dt, 1 , p. 81. 

* Ibid., op. al., p. 344 ; Hiuen Tftiatig, op. dL, I, p. 214. 
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At the time of I-Teing’e vieit there were some celebrated teachert 
of Buddhism in the most important monasteries in India. Just as 
Yuan Ohwang refers to the great Nalanda professors, even so I-Tsing 
mentions some renowned contemporaries. Jhanacandra lived in the 
monastery of Tiladha (Tillara) in Magadha, Ratnasimha taught at 
Nalanda, Divakaramitra was in Eastern India; in the ‘southern-most 
district ’ dwelt Tathagataga Gupta, and in Sribhdga (in Sumatra) resided 
6akyakirti.‘ Among these Yuan Chwang reveals how JnSnacandra 
“ of model character and perspicacious intellect " was, between A. D. 
629-45, a teacher in the Nalanda monastery.* 

6. Scholars and Scholarship 

In the Nalanda monastery Yuan Chwang saw some of the types 
of scholars and the range of their scholarship. He found that this uni- 
versity was one of the most remarkable. The priests, either belonging to 
the convent or those who came there as visitors, always reached the 
number of ten thousand. They all studied the Great Vehicle and 
also the works of the eighteen schools of Buddhism. They also mastered 
even ordinary works such as the Vedas and other books, the Hettit 
Vidyd, Sabdavidyd, the Cikitsavidyd, the works on magic (Atharvaveda) 
the Sdhkhya, and besides they made a thorough investigation of other 
“ miscellaneous ” works. There were one thousand teachers who could 
explain twenty collections of Sutras and Sdstras, five hundred who 
could explain thirty collections and perhaps ten, including Yuan Chwang 
himself, who could explain fifty collections. Silabhadra alone had 
studied and understood the whole number. His eminent virtue and 
advanced age caused him to be regarded as the chief member of the 
community at N&landd.. Within the temple they arranged every day 
about a hundred pulpits for preaching and the students attended these 
discourses without fail.* 

In this great university Yuan Chwang himself found consider- 
able material for study and so he remained there and listened to the 
explanations of the Sutras for fifteen months. During this stay there 
he attended the explanations of the YOga Sdstra thrice, the Nydya- 
Anuadra Sdstra once, the Hin-hiang-tui-fd-ming once, the HStuvidyd 
Sdstra and the Sabdavidyd and the tsah Hang Sdstras twice, the 
Prdnyamula-Sdstra 0 m and the £a/a Sdstra, thrice. Although he had 

' I-Tsing, op. ciU p. 184. This Divikaramitre is evidently to be identified with his 
namesake whose cosmopolitan monastery in the Vindhyan jungles has been so well 
described by Bfi^a. See Har^aearita, pp. S33-34. 

* Yuan Chwfing, op. du 11 , p. 16$ ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cd., H, p. 17I. 

’ Shamans Hwui Li and Yea-Tsang, cA., p. III. 
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heard the explanations of the Kosa, Vibkasa and the Satpaddbhi- 
dhanm Astras in the different parts of Kashmir before he came to 
Nalanda, he studied them over again in order to clarify some of his 
doubts. When he had finished with all these studies he devoted 
himself to the study of the Brahmana books and the works called 
Vydkaraij^a, This implies that he took to the study of Grammar and 
went through Panini s Sutras^ and other treatises known as Marulaka^ 
Uiiddi^ A^tu’Dhdtu {Dhdiu-vrtti ?) and other treatises.^ 

In the monastery of Hiranya also Yuan Chwang stayed for one 
year and studied the Viblidsa and Nydya-Anusdra Sdsiras and other 
works under Tathagata Gupta and Ksantisimha who belonged to the 
Sarvastavadin school.* 

These learned Buddhist monks were considered authorities in 
certain branches of knowledge. Jayasena, Yuan Chwang tells us, 
in his youth studied under Bhadraruci, probably at the monastery of 
Parvata, the Hetuvidya Sdstra^ and later under Sthiramati Bodhisatta 
he had mastered the Sabdavidyd Sdstra and other Sdstras pertaining 
to the Great and Little Vehicles. Again under Silabhadra, probably 
at Nalanda, the Yoga Sdstra, Then once more he had fathomed the 
numerous productions of secular (outside) writers ; the four Vedas, 
works on astronomy and geography, on the medicinal art, magic and 
arithmetic to such an extent that he became “ the admiration of the 
period." This celebrated scholar had established a monastery on the 
mountain Yastivana where he took charge of some hundreds of 
disciples “ teaching and leading them to persevere, and expounding 
the books of Buddha." Here Yuan Chwang lived and studied for 
two years.* 

Another equally famous scholar was the renowned Prajfiabhadra 
who had embraced the religious life of the Sarvastavadins. This 
man had distinguished himself by his knowledge of the three Pliakas^ 
the Sabdavidyd and the Hetuvidya Sdstra and other works. This scholar 
had established his monastery at Tiladaka (Tillara) where Yiian 
Chwang remained for two months for his studies.^ 

The third most important centre of learning at this period was 
of course the great Nalanda where l§ilabhadra, the Master of the 
Sdstra^ deputed Yuan ChwAng to expound to the congregation the 

* Sbamatas Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, op, cit,, pp. 121-122. 

* Bid,, p. 127. 

» Bid,, pp. I 53 - 54 * 

* B$d„ p. 153. 
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Mahdydna-Samparigtaha-Sdsira and comment on the difficulties of the 
Vidyd-Matra-Siddhi-Sdsira. Here at this time another eminent priest 
Simharasmi was explaining for the sake of the fraternity (the four 
classes) the Prdiiyamula'Sdstra and the Saia-Sdstra^ newly arranged, 
the object of which was to refute the principles of the Yoga. Yuan 
Chwang by writing a Sdstra called Hwui-Tsutig in 3000 slokas, 
refuted this opponent who out of shame left Nalanda and went to 
the Bodhi monastery at Gaya.^ These side-lights on the lives of 
these savants reveal to us the various branches of knowledge which 
they not only studied by themselves but also imparted to their disciples. 

7. Some Practises at Nalanda 

The people of Pataliputra celebrated, according to Fa Hien, the 
festival of the Raiha Ydlrd, in which they carried the images of 
the Buddha in a chariot. “ Every year/* observes Fa Hien, “ on the 
eighth day of the second month they celebrate a procession of images. 
They make a four-wheeled car, and on it erect a structure of five 
storeys by means of bamboos tied together. This is supported by a 
king-post, and with poles and lances slanting from it, and is rather 
more than twenty cubits high, having the shape of a tope. White 
and silk-like cloth of hair is wrapped all round it, which is then 
painted in various colours. They make figures of devas^ with gold, 
silver, and lapis lazuli grandly blended and having silken streamers 
and canopies hung out over them. On the four sides are niches, 
with a Buddha seated in each, and a Bddhisattva standing in 
attendance on him. There may be twenty cars, all grand and 
imposing, but each one different from the others. On the day 
mentioned, the monks and laity within the borders all come together ; 
they have singers and skilful musicians; they pay their devotions 
with flowers and incense. The Brahmans come and invite the 
Buddhas to enter the city. These do so in order, and remain two 
nights in it. All through the nights they keep lamps burning, have 
skilful music, and present offerings.** * The tolerance of the Brahmapas 
in inviting the Buddhists to participate in their religious customs, 
in Pataliputra, deserves notice. 

A similar ceremony was observed towards the end of the seventh 
century A. D. by another Chinese traveller, I-Tsing. He informs us 
that on the fifteenth day of the retreat, in the morning the monks 
went round villages or towns and worshipped all the caityas. ^‘They 

» Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsutig, op. ciU, pp. 157-58. 

* Fa Hien, op. ciu, p. 79 
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bring he says, “ storied carriages, images in sedan-chairs, drums, 
and other music resounding in the sky ; banners and canopies 
hoisted high in regular order (lit. entwined and arranged); flattering 
and covering the sun ; this is called 8a-ma-kindi {Samagrl) which is 
translated as ‘ concord ' or ‘ thronging together AH great Upavastha 
days are like this day 

An almost complete account of the monastic life can be obtained 
from the observation of the Chinese traveller I-Tsing, who visited 
India between A. D. 671-95. He studied at Nalanda, the centre of 
Buddhist learning, at the east end of the Rajagrha valley. During 
his stay in this country and prior to his departure to China, he 
collected some four hundred Sanskrit texts. 

8. Ordination — Upasampada 

Any one who desired to be a priest went to meet a teacher of 
his own choice and revealed to him his wish. The latter inquired 
whether he had committed any crime like patricide or matricide which 
would be an impediment in the adoption of this vocation. If he 
found no difficulty, the candidate was accepted, given a limit of ten 
days or a month, and then the five precepts ® were imparted to him. 
Then commenced his initiation. The man not hitherto a member of 
the seven Assemblies {Parisads) ^ was now called an Updsaka, the 
first step into the Law of the Buddha. Then the teacher, having 
arranged a simple cloak {Pata), a SahkakHkhd, a Nivdsana^ a bowl 
and a filter for the novice, informed the Sahgha that that person 
desired to become a priest. When the Sahgha admitted him, the 
teacher on his behalf requested the Acdryas to conduct the ceremony. 
The candidate in a private place had his hair and beard shaved off 
by a barber and he took a bath, hot or cold, according to the season. 
The teacher by some means or other found out whether or not the 
novice was a eunuch and then gave him the undergarment {nlvdsawi). 
Then he received the upper cloak {ut(ardsahga), touching it with his 
head; and putting on his priestly cloak, he was given the symbolic 
bowl. Then he was called a homeless priest Pravarjita^ and in the 
presence of the teacher {Upddhydya\ the Acdrya imparted to him the 
ten precepts {$ik§dpddas\ either by reciting or reading them. After 
the priest had been instructed in them, he was called a Sramarjera} 

‘ I-Tsing, cif., p. 87. 

* C/. Childers, s. v. p. 474. 

^ BMk^, BhiksimSf §iksamafas, Sramaneras^ ** Sramanerisi Upisaka, UpHsikas,** 

* I*Tsing, op. ciU% pp. 95-96, 
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When the novice became acquainted with all the religious rites, 
and had attained the required age, ' if he was desirous of receiving 
full ordination, the teacher arranged for him the six requisites,* and 
asked nine persons to participate in the ceremony. ceremony 

could be held either on a small terrace or within a large enclosure or 
within a natural boundary. In this area, mats belonging to the 
Sahgha could be used or each one could use his own. Incense and 
flowers were prepared in an expensive way. Then he was taught to 
pay respect thrice to each priest present, or sometimes to touch 
the feet of every priest approaching his person. After this ceremony, 
he was instructed to learn the Great Precepts (Mahdsila) thrice, and 
then the Upadhyaya invested him in the presence of the assembly 
with the garments and the bowl. 

The novice then carried the bowl around to show it successively 
to every one of the assembled priests. If it was a proper one, all of 
them said: “A good bowl if they did not say this, they incurred 
the fault of transgressing the Law. After this ceremony the bowl 
was to be accepted by him according to the Law. Then the Acarya 
conducting the ceremony (Kai'ma) imparted to him the Great Precepts 
(ifaAasf/a), either by reading the texts which were held up before 
him for both were allowed by the Buddha or by muttering them; 
and one who had received the precepts was called an Upasampanna, 
As soon as this ceremony was over, he had to measure the shadow 
of the sun in order to determine the date of ordination and write 
down the name of the season.* After the ordination, he had to offer 
as presents gifts such as a girdle or a fetter, to the teachers present 
to show his sincere gratitude. Then the Upadhyaya taught him the 
contents of the PrdtimOksa, the characteristics of the offences and 
the system of reciting the precepts. 

Having learnt these, the novice began to read the larger Vtnaya 
Pitaka, day after day. On completing this course of instruction, he 
took to the study of the Sutras and Sdstras,* After the lapse of five 
summers, from the time the pupil mastered the Vtnaya, he was 
allowed to live apart from his preceptor, the Vpddhydyo. He could then 
go about among the people and pursue some other aim ; nevertheless, 

* C/. Kasyapa, Mahavagga, I, 49. 5-20 yrs. 

* I-Tsing, op, cit„ p. 54 : They are the $a^gh3li (double cloak), uttarUsa^ga (upper 
garment), ahtaravUsa (inner garment), (bowl), nisidana (something for lying or sit- 
ting on), (a water strainer). C/. Abhidhdnajpradtpihd, 439 / the eight 
Pariskdratias. 

* I-Tsing, op. ciU pp. 99-100, 103. 

^ Ibid.t p. 104. 
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he was obliged to be under the care of some teacher wherever he 
went. Such a guidance would cease after he was able to understand 
the Vinaya^ namely a lapse of ten summers.^ 

Among the Buddhist monks there were certain grades. After 
the Vpasampada ordination, the priest was called a Cha-gd-ra {i. e., 
Dahara ) — small teacher; on completing the summer retreats, he was 
styled as a Slhavira (elder) meaning a settled person ; and such a 
person could also become an Upadhydya or a teacher. ^ 

The student and the preceptor were obliged to perform certain 
formalities for mutual benefit. The pupil had to wait on his 
teacher, and he went for his tuition to his master during the first 
and last watches of the night. The teacher bade him sit down comfort- 
ably and, selecting some passages from the Tripitakas, taught him 
every day a lesson that suited the circumstances explaining every 
fact or theory. He watched over his pupil's moral conduct, warning him 
of defects and transgressions.^ When the student was found to be 
faulty, he was made to seek remedies and repent. As a recompense 
the pupil massaged his teacher's body, folded his clothes, and sometimes 
swept his apartments and yard. After examining the water to see 
whether it contained insects, he offered it to the teacher. If the 
disciple fell ill, the teacher himself nursed him, supplied him with all 
the necessary medecines and looked after him as if he were his 
own child.* 


9. Etiquette 

There was a code of etiquette among the Buddhist monks of 
this age. That such a traditional usage was current can be proved 
from the observations of Fa Hien. “When stranger monks", he 
observes, '‘arrive (at any monastery), the old residents meet and 
receive them, carry for them their clothes and alms-bowl, give them 
water to wash their feet, oil with which to anoint them, and the 
liquid food permitted out of the regular hours. When (the stranger) 
has enjoyed a very brief rest, they further ask the number of 
years that he has been a monk, after which he receives a sleeping 
apartment with its appurtenances, according to his regular order, 
and everything is done for him which the rules prescribe ® 

^ I-Tsing, 0p, Ciu, pp. 103-4. 

> JMd.i pp. 104, II 9 - 

* C/., with the Catholic Coi^essm* 

* l*Taiag, op, ciu, p. lao. 

* Pa Hien, op, du, p. 44. See KuUnmgga, Ch. VIH, pp« 272-74, & & B. XX. 
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That much of this procedure was followed with some variations 
down to the seventh century can be seen from the records of 
I-Tsing, who gives us illuminating details of monastic life of this 
period. Whenever any monk perceived a person coming to the 
monastery, whether he was stranger, a friend, a disciple, a pupil or 
an acquaintance, he instantly proceeded to receive him, with a warm 
weclome (svagata). If the visitor was a stranger, he was welcomed 
with a susvdgata, meaning most welcome. When the guest arrived, 
the host took oif the former *8 water-jar and bowl, hung them up on 
pegs on the wall, and bade him be seated comfortably in a private 
place, if he was a novice, or in a front apartment, if he was a 
venerable guest. If the host was junior to the visitor, he held the 
calves of the visitor s legs, then stroked all parts of his body. If 
the host was a senior, and not very learned, he was treated as a 
mere priest. If a lay man came with the intention of entering the 
priesthood, his motive was thoroughly inquired into, then he was 
shown and his name entered into the Register-Book of the assembly. 
If he violated the laws and failed in his religious performances, he 
was expelled from the monastery with the sounding of the bell 
(ghantd), ^ 


10. Dinner 

Prior to the partaking of a meal, the monks had to take a bath. 
Such a practice could be well observed in a great monastery like 
that of Nalanda. I-Tsing tells us that there were more than ten 
large pools near this great university. Every morning, a bell 
(ghaiitd) was sounded to remind the priests of the bathing-hour, and 
everyone took a bathing-sheet with him. Sometimes a hundred, or 
even a thousand priests, left the monastery together, and proceeded 
in all directions towards these pools, where they took their bath. ® 

Dinner was generally served after a bath but if it was evening, 
the priests washed their hands and feet, and sat on separate small 
stools. A stool was about seven inches high, a foot square, its 
seat was of wicker-work, made of rattan cane, its legs rounded, and 
on the whole it was not heavy. For junior priests blocks of wood 
were used. The stools were arranged at intervals of one cubit, so 
that persons sitting on them did not touch each other: none sat 
cross legged on a large couch. They placed their feet on the ground 
which was strewn with cow-dung, and fresh trays on which food 

‘ I-Tsing, (fp. cit., pp. 64-65. 

* JMd., pp. 108-9. 
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was served were placed before them. Fresh leaves were scattered all 
over.^ When the priests arrived, they untied the fastenings of their 
cloaks, examined the water-jars to see whether there were any 
insects, washed their feet, sat on the small chairs and rested for a 
while until the host, observing that the sun was nearly at its zenith, 
announced: “It is the time,''^ 

The priests sat in their places in the dining-hall for a meal. 
The undated Nalanda inscription of the reign of Yasovarmadeva, 
who reigned in the first half of the sixth century (A. D. 533-34), 
shows how one Malada brought clarified butter, curds, and distributed 
daily rice with various preparations, curds, and copulous ghee to the 
four monks. He again gave to the assembly of monks pure and 
fragrant water, perfumed with the four objects (scents) ^ These items 
of food must have formed only some of the types of food which the 
Buddhist monks were wont to consume, for it is known that a full 
course dinner among the Buddhist priesthood was a much more 
elaborate affair. 

A clear idea of a Buddhist dinner can best be obtained by 
observing the customs of entertainment on a fast {upavastha) day. 
It was not a custom, at least in the seventh century, to recite a 
prayer before meals. If the dinner was in the home of a host, he 
cleansed his hands and feet, made an offering to saints (images of 
arhats) at the upper end of the row of seats and then distributed 
food to the priests. At the lowest end of the row an offering was 
made to the mother Haritl \ 

Then food was served. First one or two pieces of ginger about 
the size of the thumb and a spoonful or half of salt were given to 
every guest, on a leaf. He who distributed the salt, stretching forth 
his folded hands, knelt upon the floor before the head priest and 
muttered: “Welcome'* {samprdgatarp)^ and then the latter said : “Serve 
food equally He who served the food, stood before the guests, 
whose feet were in a line, bowing respectfully, while holding plates, 
cakes, and fruits in two hands, and served them about one span away 
from or above the priests* hands. Every other utensil or food was 

* I-Tsing, op* ciU^ pp. Z2-25, also sec p. 36. 

> Fa Hien, op* ciU p. 42, 

• E* /., XX, no. 2, p, 46. Also see p. 39. The four objects (caturjataka) are said to have 
been (a) tvakA^mhoo manna, (W elU, cardamom, (c) pmraka-Laura Cassia, (d) 

Mesua Roxharghii* 

« Getty, Ths Gods of Notthorn Buddhism, pp. ^ 70, 75-76,* Stein, A* S* /• R. 
X911-12, p. & ^ 
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to be offered one or two inches above the guests' hands. If anything 
was served otherwise, the guests were not to receive it. The guest 
began eating as soon as the food was served: they were not to 
“ trouble themselves to wait till the food has been served all round 

Then came some more food. Some gruel made of dried rice and 
bean soup with hot butter sauce was to be minced with the other 
food with the fingers. The guests ate with the right hand which 
they did not raise, while eating, higher than the middle part of the 
body. Next came cakes and fruits, which were followed by ghee and 
also some sugar. If any guest felt thirsty, he drank cold water, 
whether in winter or in summer. Onions and raw vegetables were 
not eaten for fear of suffering from indigestion. ^ 

After the dinner was over, the mouth was washed with a little 
water which was to be drunk. Some water was poured out in a 
basin in order to wash slightly one's right hand. Then after taking 
a handful of food in the right hand which was to be given to 
others, one could leave the table. This food was brought before the 
elder (Sthavira), and the person knelt down, and the elder sprinkling 
a few drops of water, muttered a prayer, after which, it was placed 
in a hidden spot, either in a forest, grove, river or pond, to be given 
away to the departed. 

After this ceremony was over, the host (ddmpati) offered tooth- 
woods and pure water to the guests. On taking leave, the guests 
cried out : All the meritorious deeds that have been done I gladly 
approve of." Each guest read a stanza (gdthd) and he could do what 
he liked with the food left over. He could order a boy to carry it 
away or give it to the needy.* 

Once the remaining food was removed, the ground was cleansed 
and flowers scattered on it. Incense was burned to perfume the air 
and whatever was to be given to the priests was ranged before them. 
Perfumed paste, about the size of a fruit of the W^w-tree {Dryandra 
seeds) was given to each of them and they rubbed their hands with 
it in order to make them fragrant and clean. Then some Pindang 
fruit (betel nuts) and mut-megs, mixed with cloves and JBeros 
camphor, were distributed to perfume the mouth, digest the food and 
remove the phlegm. 

The host, then approaching the priest first in rank or standing 
before the reciter of the sutras^ poured water from the beaked mouth 

' 1 -T»ing, A Record of the Buddhist ReHgiou, p. 4a 
* IHd^ p. 41. 
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of a jar {ku/tyiin) into a basin. The priest, while taking flowers and 
receiving them with the flowing water, muttered the ddnagdthds. 
First were recited the words of the Buddha, and then these verses 
composed by other persons. Then the priest, calling out the host’s 
name, prayed for his happiness and wished to transfer the happy 
regard of good actions done at present to those dead, to the sover* 
eigne, snakes (ndgas), and spirits. Finally, gifts were distributed. 
Beautiful flowers and white clothes were proffered in profusion. 
When the priests departed they exclaimed “ good ” {sddhu) or “ thou 
art approved” {anuniata).^ 

Great distinction was made between pure and impure food. If 
only a mouthful of food was eaten, it was considered unclesm 
(literally ‘ touched ’), and the utensils in which it was used were not 
to be used again. As soon as the meal was over, the utensils were 
removed and piled up in a comer. The remaining food was given to 
those who were believed legally entitled to eat it, viz., the departed 
spirits, birds and the like, for it was thought very improper to keep 
the food for a long time. I-Tsing came to hear that recently in his 
day, meals were often delayed till the afternoon, noon being the 
prescribed meal*time, while the preparation was being supervised by 
the priests or nuns. He thought that such a procedure “was not 
good, as one commits a fault in doing good.” 

When the meal was over, those who partook of it washed their 
hands with water. Either a water-jar was fetched or some of those 
in attendance were ordered to do so. This cleansing was done with 
the water taken from a spring out of a basin, or in some secluded 
place where water was at hand, or in a conduit (prattCUt) or on the 
steps leading down. Tooth-wood was also chewed in the mouth, so 
that the tongue and the teeth were cleaned, while lips were washed 
either with pea-flour or with mud made by mixing earth with water, 
BO as not to leave any taint of grease.’ 

Fresh water was kept separately for the purpose of washing and 
there were two kinds of jars {kuij4i and kalasa) for each monk. 
Earthenware or porcelain was used for the clean-water jar, while 
the jar which was used to keep the water for purifying purposes was 
made of copper or iron. It was considered no fault to drink from a 
jar holding it upright in front, but drinking water in the aftmnoon 
was not permitted. In order to avoid the entry of insects or dust, 

> I^Tsing, «p, <sA., ni. 3p^9. 

* Oidn np* 
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the mouth of the jar for pouring in the water and the hole in it for 
drinking were covered with bamboo, wood, linen, or leaves.^ 

The impression that may have been created from the foregoing 
details about the Buddhists having been given to vegetarian habits 
of living is dispelled when we make a study of their customs and 
manners from contemporary records, which show that the Buddhist 
priests were sometimes addicted to the consumption of meat as well 
as liquor. The Buddhist priests in “the islands of the southern sea", 
according to I-Tsing, consumed three kinds of meat.* The MaMvagga 
tells us that these were, first, the meat of animals, etc., pure when 
it was not seen that it was being killed for oneself ; secondly, when it 
was not heard that it had been killed for oneself ; and, thirdly, when 
it was not suspected that it may have been killed for oneself.* 
Commenting on these injunctions, I-Tsing, who evidently favoured 
meat-eating, remarks thus: “When the cause and instance (of our 
eating flesh) are so clear and faultless, then the doctrine we advocate 
becomes also clear and firm But in northern India, he states that 
even laymen rarely had the taste of grease or flesh.® Constantly in 
Harsa 8 ‘ travelling-palace ' he would provide choice meats for men of 
all religions, among whom the Buddhists would be a thousand and 
the Brahmanas, five hundred.* 

The Buddhist priests were also addicted to drinkv at least 
according to the testimony of Yuan Chwang. Unlike Fa Hien, he 
observes that “The Buddhist monks and the Brahmins drink syrup of 
grapes and of sugar cane Such alcoholic drinks must have been 
consumed in great secrecy. It is related how in the monastery of 
Vikramasila, a monk named Maitri, who belonged to a class of 
T&ntrikas called Kimsukha, was found to possess a quantity of wine, 
which he had kept secretly in the place where he lodged. It was 
alleged that he had brought it to be given as a gift to a Buddhist 
ydgiffi, whom he desired to consult. When this discovery was 
brought to the notice of the Sangha, it became indignant and desired 
to expel him; but Maitri opposed this decision as there was no 
unanimity of opinion in the Sahgha itself on this matter, but at 
last he was finally expelled.* 

* I-Tslng, 0/. ciUt pp. 27-28. 

’ p. 46. 

» Mahavagga, VI, 31, 14, 2, p. XI7 ; & B. B., XVII. p. 117. 

^ l-Tsing, op. cit^ p. 59t 

* Und,, p. 44* 

* YQan Chwang, 4 jp. ciL, i, p. 344 ; Hiuen Tsiang, op. ciu^ t, p. Sx$, 

^ Jltndtf I, p. 178 ; JRHd*$ I, p* 89* 

* C/* Das, Indian PandHs in ih« Land #/ SnaWf pp. 11-12. 
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11. Costume 

The Vinaya laid down that the blessed (Buddha) enjoined upon 
the Bhik§us the use of an under robe, an upper robe and a waist 
cloth of torn pieces. ^ Yuan Chwang gives some more details about 
this costume. The classical costume of the Sha-men (Sramarjas) 
consisted of only three robes and the SSng-kio-ki (SahghSti) and 
Ni-fo-se-na (nivdsana). Regarding the three robes the schools adhered 
to different styles having broad or narrow fringes and small or large 
folds. “ The sing-kio-ki goes over the left shoulder, covers the 
arm-pits, joined on the right and opening on the left side and in 
length reaching to below the waist. As to the Mi-po-sa-na, since no 
belt is worn when it is put on, it is gathered into plaits and secured 
by one of these, the size and colour of the plaits vary in different 
schools.”* The first three of the robes which Yuan Chwang 
refers to were the double-cloak {ahtaravdsaka), the upper garment 
{utlaravdsaka) and inner garment (ahtarvasa.) 

The Kullavagga has set forth that the costume of the nuns 
should consist of the waist cloth, the upper garment, the under 
garment, the rest, and bathing dress. * These five garments, a pot a 
bowl and an apartment were considered in I-Tsing’s day sufiScient to 
maintain their lives, which they did chiefly by begging.^ I-Tsing 
states that when he visited India, the mode of wearing the under- 
garment of a nun (Bhik^uni) was the same as that of a Bhikqu of 
her respective school. ^ 

12. Ritual at Naland& 

I-Tsing witnessed the Buddhist system of worship especially at 
Nalanda. In this monastery he found that the number of priests 
was “immense, and exceeds three thousand,”* and it had more than 
two hundred villages as landed property. The monastery had eight 
halls and three hundred apartments. The worship could only take 
place separately in a way convenient to each monk. It was 
customary to send out every day one ‘ precentor ’ to go round from 
place to place chanting hymns, preceded by monastic lay servants 

* MahSvagga, VIII, 12, a, p. 20/, (S. B. E., XVII.) 

* Yiian Chw&ng, «/. ciU, I, pp. 149-50; Hiuen Tsiang, op. cit, I, p. 76. 

* KMavagga, X, 17, 4, p. 351 ; S. A fi., XX ; saigh^i, uttarlUaiga, a^avUsa, saikakstlO. 

* I-Tsing, op. cit, pp. 79, 8a 

* Ibid., p. 67. 

* Ibid., p. 65. Julien supports this assertion ; but in his Memoirs, I-Tsing says it was 
3 ,Soa See, Chavannes, (translation), p. 97. I-Tsing stayed in the Kilandft monastery 
between A D. 875-8$. See Mi., p. 311. 
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and children carrying with them Incense and servants. He went 
from one hall to another, and chanted in each the service, every 
time three or five Uokas in a loud tone, so that it was heard all 
round. At twilight he finished this duty. This precentor was 
generally presented by the monastery with some special gift (pujd). 
In addition there were some other monks, who sat alone, in 
meditation, facing the shrine (gahdhakuta) and praised the Buddha 
in their hearts. Others went to the temple in small parties, knelt 
side by side with their bodies upright, putting their heads on 
the ground touched it with their heads and thus performed the 
three-fold salutation. ^ 

In the rooms where the priests resided, sometimes a holy image 
of the Buddha was placed either in a window or in a niche especially 
made for it. When they sat down for meals, they screened it with a 
linen curtain. They bathed it every morning and always offered it 
incense and flowers. At noon they offered it a portion of whatever 
food they were going to eat. The case containing their scriptures was 
placed on one side. At the sleeping hour they retired into another 
room. Every monastery had its holy image enshrined in a special 
temple. The priests had to wash it and it was not permitted that 
the “simple offering of food should be made only on a fast day“.® 

13. Morality 

In the monasteries owing to the presence of nuns, the question 
of morality assumed great importance in the life of the monastics. 
There is reason to think that by the time of Har^avardhana, immorality 
must have assumed somewhat alarming proportions, for Yiian Chwang 
records how Harsa banished from his presence and the country 
those monks whose moral conduct was notorious. * 

In order therefore to avoid the spreading of immorality, great 
precautions appear to have been taken. I-Tsing states that he saw, 
probably at N&landa how, when the nuns were going to the priests 
in a monastery, they proceeded thither after having announced their 
purpose to the Assembly, {Sahgha). The priests, who had to go to 
the apartments of the nuns, went there after having made an 
inquiry. The nuns walked together in twos, if they wanted to go 
away from their monastery, but when they had to go to a layman's 
house, for some necessary cause, they went in batches of four.^ 

‘ I-Tsing, op. Ciu, pp. 154-55. 

» Jhid,, p. 113, 

» Yflan Chwlng, op. ciu^ I, p. 344 • Uinea Tsiaiig, op. ciU h p- 2x4. 

* I-Tsing, op. ciu, p, 6 ^ 
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If a monk was discovered to be immoral, then his case was 
first discussed in the Assembly and if found guilty he was punished 
with expulsion. l-Tsing noticed one day how a minor teacher sent to 
a tenant's wife a boy with two Shdng (prastha) of rice. As this was 
considered a sort of a trick, it was brought by a person to the 
notice of the Assembly. Though absolved from crime, yet out of shame 
the culprit withdrew his name from the Sahgha and retired from 
it for ever. His preceptor sent him his clothing, which he had left 
behind, through some other person. The consequence of such an 
examination of cases by the monastic assemblies was, in the words 
of I-Tsing, that “all the priests submitted to their own laws, without 
ever giving any trouble to the public court.'* ^ This reference to the 
public court is evidently to the Adhikarana where, as has been 
shown already,* cases were discussed and decisions granted by the 
ofiScials of the State. 

Whenever women entered a monastery they never entered the 
apartments of the priests but spoke with them in a corridor for a 
moment and then withdrew. I-Tsing records how he met the famous 
Bhik§u Rahulaniitra who, since his ordination, had not spoken face 
to face to any woman, except his mother and sister whom he saw 
outside his roouL Such a practice, however, was not in accordance 
with the holy law,* and when asked why he was behaving in such 
a way, he replied: “It may be right to keep them (women) off, 
if it is meant to prevent our evil desires."* 

14. The Seasons 

The Buddhists had of course their own system of calculating 
time and of noting the passing of the seasons, and this practice can 
be well understood if it is compared with the Hindu usage of 
watching the seasons, which appears to have been in vogue from 
early times. We have previously dwelt at some length on the 
details of the Hindu system of calculating time, the water-clock and 
the Hindu Calendar.* We may now turn to a comparative examin* 
ation of the Hindu and Buddhist ideas of looking at the seasons. 
Kau^Iya informs us that “the same (30 days) less by half a day 
makes one lunar month (Cahdramdsa). Twenty-seven (days and 
nights) make a sidereal month (Nak§<Uramdsa). Once in thirty-two 

* I-Tiing, cit,, p. 63. 

* Sec Ch. IV anie^ Sect V, A, pp. 26 B-J 2 . 

* C/ Knllamgga, X, i, 4 » PP. 322-23; XX. 

* l-Tsing, 9p* ciU, w. 63 ^ 

* C/. I. Ch. IV Mtti, Sect. Ill, 4*4^ pp. lOS-lm. On the Hindu Calendar see 

& iL Dss, Q., IV, pp. 483^ X X. 
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months there comes one malamdsa^ profane month, i. e., an extra 
month added to the lunar year to harmonise it with the solar. Once 
in thirty-five months there comes a malamOsa for osmvdhas. Once 
in forty months there comes a malamdsa for hasiivdhas. Two months 
make one Rtu (season). Srdvana and Pro^tapada make the rainy 
season (Forsd). Asvayuja and Kdrttika make the autumn (Sarada)* 
Mdrgcmrsa and Pausa make the winter {Hemahta). Mdgha and Phdlgu'^a 
make the dewy season (Smra), Caiira and Vdisdkha make the spring 
{Vasahta), Jyestamuliya and Asd4ha make the summer {Grlsma), 
Seasons from Stsira and upwards are the summer solstice (Utfardyai^a) 
and (those) from Varsd and upwards are the winter solstice (Dak§ii}d- 
yam). Two solstices (Ayaiias) make one year (Sainvatsara), Five 
years make one yuga/'^ These details give us an idea of the demar- 
cations of the seasons as they existed during the times of Kautalya. 

That such a usage had become traditional by the days of 
Kalidasa can be made out from his works. It is worth remembering 
that Kalidasa describes at length all the seasons in detail in his 
well-known work Riusamhdra in which he begins the descriptions 
of the seasons not in the traditional way. He depicts in sequence 
the Nidhdgakala (Gmwo),* Var§d,^ Sarada^^ Hemahta^^ SiUra^ and 
Fasan^a. 7 

It is interesting to note in this connection that occasional refer- 
ences are made in contemporary inscriptions to these seasons which are 
elaborately described in contemporary literature, although, as pointed 
out earlier, the months are all clearly and specifically recorded. The 
Mandasor stone inscription of Yasovarman and Yispuvardhana, dated 
A.D. 533-34 refers to the Autumn season in the significant phrase that 
five hundred autumns (Saraddrp) together with ninety less by one, 
having elapsed from (the establishment) of the tribal constitution of 
the Malavas."® But such references to the seasons are only occasion- 
al although the more specific years are not left unmentioned. The 
Majhgawam grant of Mahdrdja Hastin. dated A. D. 510-11, is stated 

» Kautalya, ArthasSsira, Bk. II, Ch. XX, p. X20 (3rd ed.). 

* Rtu., I, I, p. 2. 

» Ibid., II, 4, p. 17. 

* Ibid., Ill, I, pp. 31-32. 

^ Ibid., IV, i,p.47. 

* Ibid., V, 8, p. 61. 

7 Ibid., VI, 3, p. 67. 

T <35). PP- IS4. 158 ; atao see X, p. S3 J P>- XI j Weet, CJJ, III, 

iiitr. pp. DO-07, 1. n. 2. 
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to have been issued in the Mahd-Caitra Samvatsara, ' while the 
BhAmarA stone pillar inscription of Mahdrdjas Hastin and SarvanAtha, 
dated A. D. 508-9, is recorded to have been engraved in the 
Mdhdmdgha Samvatsara.* 

Unlike the inscriptions, the Chinese travellers have left us more 
details about these seasons. Yuan Chwang tells us that “ The period 
from the new moon till the full moon is called the white division 
{Suklapak§a) of the month : the period from the full-moon till the 
disappearance (of the light) is called the dark portion {Kf§i}apak§a). 
The dark portion comprises fourteen or fifteen days because the 
month is sometimes long and sometimes short. The preceding dark 
portion and following light portion together form a month ; six 
months form a “ march ” (king, s-ayar^a). The sun when it moves 
with (the equator) is said to he on its north-ward march ; when it 
moves without (the equator) it is on its southern march. These two 
periods form a year (vatsara). The year, again, is divided into six 
seasons. From the 16th day of the Ist month till the 15th day of 
the 3rd month is the season of gradual heat ; from the 16th day of 
the 3rd month till the 15th day of the 5th month is called the 
season of full heat; from the 16th day of the 5th month till the 
15th day of the 7th month is called the rainy season ; from the 16th 
day of the 7th month till the 15th day of the 9th month is called 
the season of growth (vegetation)’, from the 16th day of the 9th 
month to the 15th day of the 11th month is called the season of 
gradual (full) cold; from the 16th day of the 11th month to the 15th 
day of the let month is called the season of great (full) cold.”^ 

The six seasons referred to above are respectively Vasahta includ- 
ing the months of Caitra and Va^kha; GrUma during Jye§\ha and 
Aid4ha; Var^d covering Srdvaija and Bhddrapada', Sarada embracing 
Asvayuja and Kdrttika’, Hemahta in the course of Mdrgaair§a and 
Pu^ : and Si^ira during Mdgha and Phdlgutfa. * But it may be observed 
that there is a slight variation in the ways in which KAlidAsa and 
Yfian ChwAng refer to the seasons. The former in his work 
Jitusamhdra, which is itself an elaborate description of the seasons, 
commences with a survey of the Nidhdghakdla, viz., Griima, while 
Yfian OhwAng begins with the mention of the month which is 
i^pparentiy Vasahta. Beal, however, suggested that “in the south 

■ Fleet, dL, (33), p. 109 : also see Thibaut’a note in this connection ; LA^ XI, 

* JM. i (34), p. 113. 

* Hhwn Tsiang, e/i. dt., I, yp. fi-jx 

* fHd., p. fa, f. n, 
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they (the months) are reckoned as beginning a month later namely 
in Oriama. 

It is worth noting here that 1-Tsing also refers to the seasons. 
“ After the middle of the eighth moon,” be observes, “ the month is 
called Kdrltika\ a meeting is held on the ‘ Ka-ti' (Kdtttika^) in 
Kiang-nan (in China), that is, at the time when the first summer 
ends.”’ But he is not as specific as his predecessor and he some- 
times gives a general idea of the seasons when he remarks that 
” according to the usages in different districts there are three seasons, 
or four or six, which are mentioned elsewhere.”’ 

When I-Tsing mentions that in his days in India some persons 
considered that there were three or four seasons he evidently had in 
mind the Buddhist practice of noting the passing of the seasons. 
This system has been well described by Yuan Chwang himself, who 
states that “according to the holy doctrine of Tathagata, the year is 
divided into three seasons. From the 16th day of the 1st month till 
the 15th day of the 5th month is called the hot season ; from the 
16th day of the 5th month till the 15th day of the 9th month is 
called the wet season; from the 16th day of the 9th month to the 
5th day of the 1st month is called the cold season.”* From 
this statement it would appear that the Buddhists in the seventh 
century were in the habit of observing the three seasons but 
the usage of noting the four seasons was also not forgotten. 
For example Yuan Chwang also records this practice. He says: 
“Again there are four seasons, called spring, summer, autumn, winter. 
The three spring months are called Chi-ta-lo (Caitra) month : Fei-she~kie 
(Vaisdkha) month, She-se~ch'a {Jye^^ha); these correspond to the time 
from the 16th day of the let month to the 15th day of the 4th 
month. The three summer months are called, An-aha-cha {Aadiha) 
month, Chi-lo-fa-na (Srdvar^a) month, Po-ta-lo-pa-to {Bhddrapada) month ; 
these correspond to the time between the 16th day of the 4th month 
to the 15th day of the 7th month. The three autumn months are 
called, An-ahi fo-ku-che (Aivayuja) month, Kia-lHa-ka {Kdrttika) month; 
Wi-kia-chi~lo (ifdrgaSirfa) month; these correspond to the time 
between the 16th day of the 7th month to the 15th day of the 10th 
month. The three months of winter are called P'o-aha (Pu^ya) 
month, Ma~ku {Mdgha) month, and P'o~li-kiu~na (Phdlguya) month; 

> Hiuen Triang, tp. eiL, I, p. 73, f. n. 

* l-Tsing, cit, p. 85, 

• Mdn p. 103 . 

’ fliueii Tsiang, tp. cit^ t, p. 73. 
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these correspond with the time between the 16th day of the tenth 
month to the 15th day of the 1st month in China. In old times 
in India the priestly fraternity, relying on the holy teaching of 
Buddha, had a double resting-time {during the rains) viz., either these 
periods were either from the 16th day of the 5th month to the 15th 
day of the eighth month, or from the 16th day of the 6th month 
to the 15th day of the 9th month.*' ^ 

From the above accounts of the seasons we may set down below 
a comparative table of the seasons as they were known to the Hindus 
and the Buddhists during the Gupta age : 

HINDU BUDDHIST 


SEASON 

MONTHS 

SEASON 

Vasahia 

Caitra- Vai§dkha 

Grisma 

Grisma 

Var§d 

Jye^tha-A§d4ha 

Srdvana-Bhddrapada 

Hemahta 

Sarada 

Hemahta 

Asvayuja-Kdrttika 

MdrgaHr§a-Pu§ya 

SiUra 

Sisira 

Mdgha-Phdlgurya 



Fasan^a 

Grisma 


Sarada 

Hemahta 


MONTHS 

Caitra- Vaisdkha 
Jye^ta"A§d4ha 

Srdmarj.a-Bhddrapada 

Asvina-Kdrttika 

Mdrgomrqa-Pu^ga^ 

Mdgha-Phdlgu7}a 

Caitra- Vaisdkha- Jyeqtha 
A^d^ha’Srdvai^a 
Bhadrapada 
Asvayuja-Kdrtfika- 

Mdrgastr§a 

Puqya-Mdgha-Phdlgum* 


16, Sangha Administration 

The polity ai early Buddhist monastic administration has been 
considered republican.^ This has been suggested by the fact that 
Buddhist Bhik§us were recruited from several tribes of north-eastern 
India in early times, when the constitutions of such tribes were of a 
republican nature, ’ Nevertheless, it has not been proved that the 
Buddhist brotherhood, the Sangha^ was an adaptation of the political 
Sangha^ the republic, ♦ especially because little is known of the consti- 
tution and the organization of the early Buddhist Sangha. 

1 Hiuefi Tslsfig, sp. du If P* /a 

> Sukumr Dutt, Early Buddhist Memchism p. 137, (1924}, 

• Cf. Rhys BavidSf Buddhist Indian P- ^ ( 1903 )« 

^ Jfarmswaif HMu Ft I, pp, 103-4, 
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The Sahgha in the seventh century A. D. was composed of the 
monks in the monastery, but its heads were the settled persons^ 
Sthaviras, who were the elders. These had preferential treatment, 
for before the rainy season {Var§d) commenced, rooms were assigned 
to each member, while to the elders, better rooms were given, and thus 
'‘gradually to the lowest.'" Such an assignment was made by the 
assembly itself at Nalanda.^ 

Several Gupta inscriptions refer to the Buddhist technical names 
of the monks and their superiors which were current in those days. 
The great vihdra of Kakanadabota was the abode of the most 
excellent Sramar^as^ while the common monks went also by the name 
of Bhik§ti$. * The assembly was known as the Arya-sahgha, while a 
lay worshipper was christened a pure hrothevUpdsaka.^ The monk 
probably in charge of a vihdra was styled as Vihdrasvdmin^ while his 
wife, not necessarily the holder of an oflSce, was called a Vihdrasvdminl. ^ 
The preceptor was the Acdrya^ while the teacher was the Upddhydya. ^ 
The difference between these must have been in the subjects they 
taught at the various stages of a Bhik§iis career in the monastery. 
The most eminent among the learned in the monastery were the 
elders, those who were the settled — the Sthaviras. ® 

This practice of having nomenclatures like Acdrya and Upddhydya 
was common also among the Hindu priesthood. In the undated 
Tusam rock inscription, assigned to the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century A. D., mention is made of the Acdrya 
Somatrata, who was the younger brother of the Acdrya and Upddhydya 
YasastrAta. ^ 

Possibly this pre-eminence of the Sthaviras may help us in 
interpreting a rather obscure term in the Sanci stone inscription of 
Gandra Gupta II, dated A. D. 412-13. In this record it is said that 
Amrakardava, a dependent of the emperor, “ having prostrated 
himself in an assembly of five persons'" {pafica-rmiyialydfp praifipatya 
daddti paftca vimiafU-{n) ca) granted them the village or allotment 
of Isvaravasaka.^ These five monks (Sramctfpzs) were evidently the 

^ I-Tsing, 0p, ciu, p. 86; also see p« 64. 

» Fleet, op. cU., (5), pp. 32-34, 

^ Ibid., (62), p. 262. 

• Fleet, op. cit., (63), p. 263, Cf. 1. A., X, p. 252, f.n. 20, also (73) p. 28 a 

• Ibid., (76), p. 282. 

« Ibid., (72), p. 279, 

7 Ibid., (67), pp. 270-71. 

• IHd., (5,) P. 33* In this connection also see Ou IV, mU, Sod., VIU, 4, p. JO3, 
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elders {Slhaviras), who must have been the chief officials of the great 
monastery of Kakanadabdta. That is why this donor approached them« 
prostrated before them and offered to them the allotment and an 
endowment with some specified objects. Therefore this pahca-ma^4(^H 
appears to have been the Buddhist ecclesiastical counterpart of the 
village jury (the gUd-pahcdlika) mentioned in the Katmandu (Nepal) 
inscription of Jispugupta ^ and the forerunner of the modern poilcdyat. 

Probably I-Tsing refers to such Sihaviras who journeyed from 
place to place in comfort. Venerable and learned priests**, he says, 
“of Nalanda monastery ride in sedan-chairs, but never on horseback, 
and those of the Maharaja monastery do the same. In this case, 
necessary baggage is carried by other persons or taken by boys/'* 

It has been noticed already that several Gupta monarchs granted 
large endowments to Buddhist monasteries, especially to the Nalanda 
vihdra. The income from these allotments of land was pooled into 
a common fund of the resident priests. This fund was used for the 
clothing and maintenance of the bhiksas. “ The produce of the farms 
and gardens ", states I-Tsing, “ and the profits arising from trees and 
fruits, are distributed annually in shares to cover the cost of clothing. 
The Indian monasteries possess special allotments of land, from the 
produce of which the clothing of the priests is to be supplied."* As 
several of the Gupta inscriptions reveal, the Sangha must have managed 
the endowments of private persons as well. The Safici stone inscription 
for example, dated A. D. 450*51, issued in the reign either of 
Kumd.ra Gupta I or his son and successor Skanda Gupta, relates how 
the Updsikd Harisvamini, for the sake of her parents, granted twelve 
dindras as a permanent endowment, to the community of the 
faithful (dryasahghdya) at the holy vihdra of K^kanadabota (S§-fici). * 
In fact, as I-Tsing specifically remarks, the will of the assembly was 
supreme. “Whenever anything, even a stalk of vegetable was given 
(to the priests) by other persons, they made use of it through the 
assent of the assembly '*. In the great monastery of Tamralipti, no 
principal officer was appointed without its sanction. When any 
business had to be transacted, it was settled by the Sangha. If any 
priest decided anything by himself alone, or treated priests either 
favourably or unfavourably at his own pleasure, without submitting it to 

* /. A*, IX, pp. I70t 173* 

* I-Tslii|^ 0p. cit., p. ja 

* p« 193« 

< Fleet, (63), p, 362 * 
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the will of the assembly, he was condemned as a Kulapati {viz,^ that 
he behaved like a householder) and banished from the monastery. ^ 

It must have been a practice in the monasteries to maintain 
proper accounts in an official register of the inmates, past and 
present. I-Tsing tells us that once a layman was accepted by the 
assembly into the Buddhist Sahgha as a priest, his name was 
entered in the Register-Book of the assembly, and thenceforth his name 
had no concern with the Register of the State, ^ From this practice 
it appears that he probably ceased to be a lay citizen of the State. 
Since monasteries like those of Kakanadabota had survived from 
the times of Candra Gupta II, as the Sanci stone inscription of 
this ruler, dated A. D. 412-13, bears witness, it may not unreason- 
ably be inferred that such registers must have been maintained 
even in those days. But Fa Hien, however, states that in the 
Middle Kingdom, people had “not to register their households,”* 
which they appear to have done, as I-Tsing suggests, during the 
reign of Harsa. It is, nevertheless, doubtful whether Fa Hien's 
statement can be accepted as correct. If they kept such registers, 
it is not improbable that they were much more careful about their 
material wealth. 

There are some reasons to conclude that the monastics 
introduced civil offices into the administration of their Sahghdrdmas. 
It is well-known that an official in charge of documents (Karana)^ 
was known as a Karanika, A similar officer was employed at 
Nalanda, as is revealed by the Nalanda stone inscription of the 
reign of Yafiovarmadeva, As soon as a grant was made* it was 
composed by the composer and engraved by the scribe. Thus in 
this inscription it is stated that on a certain Malada making a grant, 
“Silacandra and the well-known Karan^ika^ Svamidatta, having 
placed the order of the Sahgha on their head without considering the 
weight {of responsibility) composed at once”.® From this statement it 
is evident that the composer and engraver set to work immediately 
on being ordered to do so by the Assembly whose unanimous verdict 
was final. 

' I-Tsing, op. ciu, pp. 62*63. 

• IUd,t p. 65. 

• Fa Hien, op. ciU p. 42. 

• See in this connection some of the officials in the oomtnisstrlat of an ttvUsa 
between 600 E C. and loo E C Cf. Dutt, Early Buddhist Mauackim, pp. 

• Fleet, op. ciu, {55), p. 242. 

• E. X, no. 2, p. 46. Italics mine. 
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I'Tsing refers to the “ many servants, male and female ’’ ^ in 
monasteries, but who they were and what designations they had can- 
not at present be ascertained. But among the important officers of 
the monastery may be mentioned the Ching~fa-tsong, the Treasure of 
the Good Law, the Slhavira, the presiding priest, and the KarmadJna. 
At NalandA, the congregation, out of the excessive respect they had 
for Silabhadra, the Treasure of the Good Law, not venturing to call 
him by his name, gave him the appellation of Ching-fa-tsong. There 
was another officer designated as the “Chief Almoner”, who provided 
Silabhadra with all things necessary without stint, paying his res- 
pects according to ceremonial : approaching him on his knees, kissing 
his foot and bowing his head to the ground. After the usual greet- 
ings the Ching-Fa-Tsong ordered seats to be brought and spread out 
and desired the Master of the Law, Yuan Chwang and the rest to 
be seated.’ In the Tamralipti monastery, this “Managing Priest” 
examined water at the side of a well. If it had no insects, the water 
was fit for consumption: if it had some, it was filtered.’ 

Hwui Lun, a Korean, who probably followed Yuan Chwang, saw 
some of these officers at Nalanda, “ The Superior ”, he says, “ is a 
very old man ; the karmadana or vihdrasvdmi or vihdrapSld is the chief 
officer after the superior ; and to him the utmost deference is paid." * 

Yuan Chwdng refers to an important officer of the monastery, 
whom ho calls Karmaddna. When he went to N&landa, he was 
cordially received by the whole community of monks, preferred a 
special seat by the side of the Sthavira (the presiding priest), and 
when he took his seat, the rest too sat down. After this the 
Karmaddna was directed to sound the bell {ghai}td) and proclaim: 
“Whilst the Master of the Law dwells in the convent, all the 
commodities used by the priests and all the appliances of religion 
are for his convenience, in common with the rest”.'’ 

This important officer in the monastery, also called the “sub- 
director ” {Karmaddna), had several duties. He supervised the 
monastic tasks with his three garments {trikivara), especially when 
a woman came into a vihdra; but this practice was considered by 
I-Tsing “too strict a custom”.* He was also called the Managing 

* damans Hwui Li and Yea*Tsung, Life of Hiuen Tsimg, p. loS. 

' Ibid., Introduction, p. XXVIL 

* I-Tsing, op. cit., p. 6i 

* Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, op. dt., p. XXVII. flntr.) 

•/W<f.,p.to& Also tea i»M..pp.XViI. XXVI; LA., X,pp.U9-tl0. 

* I-Tsing, op. cA, p. 84. 
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Priest. If there was any dispute in “measuring the shadow'*, he 
suffered the disputant monks to decide the matter themselves. ^ From 
sunset till dawn, the duty of announcing the passing of time in the 
monastery, after observing the water-clock, fell to the lot of this 
officer.* When monastics were going to bathe the image of the 
Buddha, this priest who was in charge of this function, struck a 
gong (ghaTjtd) as an announcement.^ 

I-Tsing informs us further that one who built a monastery was 
called a Vihdrasvdmin, “ owner of a monastery '* ; while the Keeper, 
the Warder of the Gate, and he who announced the affairs of the 
Sangha were called Vtlidrapdlas.^ 

Owing to the large endowments, the Nalanda monastery was 
wealthy and self-supporting. Yuan Chwang has observed that “The 
king of the country respects and honours the priests and has remitted 
the revenues of about 100 villages for the endowment of the convent. 
Two hundred householders in these villages, day by day, contribute 
several hundred piculs ^ of ordinary rice, and several hundred catties 
in weight of butter and milk. ^ Hence the students here, being so 
abundantly supplied, do not require to ask for the four requisites. 7 
This is the source of the perfection of their studies, to which they 
have arrived.**® Yuan Chwang further noticed that these priests of 
Nalanda were so naturally dignified and grave, that during the seven 
hundred years since the foundation of the establishment, there was 
not a single case of guilty rebellion against rules.® Living among 
these dignified and well-nourished monks, Yuan Chwang spent one 
of the happiest moments in his life. “Each day,** he says, “he 
received 120 Jambiras (a fruit), 20 (Pin-long-tseu) (pSpa, ureca nut)^ 
20 tau-k*au (nut-megs) an ounce {tael) of Camphor, and a ching 
(peck) of MohoMli rice. This rice is as large as the black bean, and 
when cooked is aromatic and shining like no other rice at all. It 
grows only in Magadha, and nowhere else. Every month he was 
presented with three measures of oil, and daily a supply of butter 
and other things according to his need. A pure brother (a Updsaka) 

' I'Tsing, cf/. p. 102. On the customs of measuring the shadow, see I-Tsing, 
op, ciLf pp. 100- lOI. 

• Ibid,t p. I 4 S* 

• Ibid,t p. 147. 

^ Nanjio Catal, I, no. 149X Ibid,, p. 148. 

® I /nV:i#/«l33} lbs, 

• 1 catty «l6olbs. 

Clothes, food, bedding and medicine. 

® Shamans, Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, 0p„ ciu pp. 112*13. 

• Ibid., p. 112, 
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and a Brahman, relieved from all religious duties, accompanied him 
with a riding elephant. In the Naianda convent the abbot enter** 
tains a myriad priests after this fashion."^ 

In the monastery of Tamralipti, I-Tsing observed a strange 
custom. As they were great “ observers of the precepts ", and 
knowing that cultivation by the priests themselves was prohibited,® 
they suffered their taxable lands to be cultivated by others freely, 
and partook only of a portion of the produce. Even vegetables, 
which were bought by some of the tenants of the monastery’s lands 
into the sahghdrdmas^ were divided by them into three portions, one 
of which was presented by them to the priests, while they took the 
rest with them.* If this was the proportion which was applied to 
all the various kinds of produce, then it would follow that the 
Tamralipti Sahghdrdma recovered only one third of its produce. 


finis 


‘ Shamans Hwnl Li and Yen Tsung , pp. 109-in. 

• Cf. PrnmMgm, lo,p. 33, & B.B^xnL 

• I-Tsiag, pp. dt, p. 6a, 
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^ Vajra Devabhattaraka 

(Srirnan Prakataditya ? } 

Deposed by Yasovannan. 
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Vindhyasakti 

1 

Pravarasena I 

I 

I 

Gautamipufcra 

Daughter (of Bharasiva-Bhavanaga) 
Rudrasena I (Rudradeva ?) 


Prthviseua I 

I ■ ' 

Rudrasena Il-Prabhavati Gupta 

I (Daughter of Candra Gupta II) 


Divakarasena Damodarasena 
(Died as | 

Yuvardja) N arendrasena — Aj jhita-6/io((dnfcd 


Sarvasena 

I 

Vindhyasakti II 
(Vindh^asena) 

Pravarasena II 

I 

Son (name lost) 

I 

Devasena 

I 

Harisena 


Prthvisena II 




Visnu Guptadeva (II)— Ijjadevi 
Jivita Gupta II 
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Some of the Oupta inscriptions reveal the gotras of the Brdhmar}as 
which may be set down as follows : 


sakhA 

GOTRA 

REFERENCE 

Vajasaneya 

Eautsa 

• •• 

Fleet, op. cit. (21) p. 97 

Madhyamdina 

• • • 

... 

... 


VajasanSya 

Bharadvaja 

... 

Ibid. 

(22) p. 105 

Ibid. 

Bhargava 


... 


Ibid. 

Kaundinya 

... 

Ibid. 

(40) p. 195 

Katha 

Vasula 


Ibid. 


Chhandoga- 

Kauthuma ... 

Aupamanyava 


Ibid. 

(23) p. 109 

... 

Sasataneya (?) 

... 

Ibid. 

(27) p. 123 

Maitrayaiiiya 

— 


Ibid. 

(36) p. 160 

Vajasaneyin 

Vatsa 


Ibid. 

(38) p. 170 

Kanva 

• •• 




Bahvricya 

l^arkaraksi 

• •• 

Ibid. 

(39) p. 190 

? 

Satyayana 


Ibid. 

(55) p. 242 

? 

Parasarya 


Ibid. 


••• 

Kasyapa 

• • • 

Ibid- 


* • • • 

Vateya 


Ibid. 

p. 243 


Gautama 

• « • 

Ibid. 


••• ••• 

Atreya 

t • • 

Ibid. 


• • • • • • 

^atj^ilya 

• • • 

Ibid. 


Taittiriya 

Maudgalya 

• • « 

Ibid. 

(56) p. 248 

Ranaj-anlya 

Var^agana 


Ibid. 

(16) p. 71 


Visnuvyddha 


Ibid. 

(55) p. 241 


For some more contemporary §akhas and Garas see E, I., XIX, no. 19> 
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Aihole, 437, 438. 

Aila, 372. 
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Allan, Mr John (scholar), 8, 10, 15, 382. 
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Altekar, Dr. A. S. (scholar), 20, 83, 352. 
Ajupa, 430. 

Amara, 469. 
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Amaravati, I. 
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Amma II, 311. 
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Anahta, 500. 

Anantadevi, 32, 34. 

Anahtakirti, 369. 

Anantavarman (King, Maukhari), 152, 2l6, 

464, 504. 

Afiga, 84, 85, 8d 
Angadiya Visaya, 3 17. 

Ahgaravarsa, 285, 

Ahtaka, 304, 494. 

Ahtarvedi, 310, 510. 

Apaharavarman, 156, 190, 282, 286. 
Aparahta, 395 * 

Aparahtaka, 479. 

Aptoryama (sacrifice), 3. 

Arhatas, 199. 

Arjuna, 79, 443, 490. 

Arjunfiyanas, ii. 

Arkigrama, 312. 

Arrah, 429. 

Arrian, 489. 

Arsinoe, 372. 

Arthapfila, 216, 284. 

Arthapati, 283. 
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Arya, 509. 
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Arya Bhatfa, 465. 
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A^aka, 84. 
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Assam, 71, 123, 180, 258, 403, 42a 
Asura Vifoarupa, 537. 

Alvamedha (sacrifice), 2. 
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Asvapati, 3. 

Atavika, ll. 
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Augustus, 371. 
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Avanti, 39, 264 i 478 . 
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Avantivarman, 68, 80, 205, 5 12. 

Avidheya, 85. 

Avimaraka, 470. 

Ayodhya, 27, 28, 31, 149, 262, 480, 501. 
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Bactra, 372, 

Badami, 86, 305, 430. 
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Baijnath, 18. 

Balabhadra, 283. 

Baladitya I, 569. 

Baladitya II, 565. 

Balakrda, 260. 
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Balavarman, 10, 347, 355. 
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21 1, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 232, 248, 250, 

254, 255, 256, 264, 265, 272, 279, 280, 294, 

302, 333, 341, 352, 359 , 363, 399 , 403, 407, 
408, 409, 411, 412, 415, 418, 419, 420, 423, 
424, 427, 428, 445 , 447 , 448, 452, 455 , 459 , 
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Banav^i, 437. 
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152, 216, 308, 310. 343 , 347 , 366, 419, 425, 
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Banerji, R. D., (scholar), 7, 9, 10, 18, 20, 

429, 430. 

Bappadeva, 263, 343. 
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Barabanki (Dist), 40. 

Barakur, 43a 

Barkamarls,'i7, 21, 22 (see Candra Gupta II 
and VikramUditya II below). 

Barnett, Dr. L. D., (scholar), 13, 335, 347. 


Barygaza, 144, 373 - 

Basak, Dr. R. G., (scholar), 260, 299, 336. 
Bas^rh, 259, 264, 269. 

Batihargarh, 12. 

Beal, Dr. Samuel, (scholar), 5, 8, 591. 

Beas, (river), 18. 

Benares, (city), 439 , 441 - 

Bengal, 9, 24, 37 , 79 , 89, 91, 239 , 260, 370, 389. 

Bennakarpara, 312. 

Bennayada. 378. 

Berenice, 371, 372. 

Besnagar, 490. 

Bhabua, 429, 435- 
Bhadra, 276. 

! Bhadrabahu 1 , 494. 
j Bhadrabahu II, 560. 

Bhadrakali, 509. 

I Bhadraruci, 577. 

Bhagavata, 491. 

Bhagirathi, (river), 172. 

Bhagraha (Dutaka), 342. 

Bhairavacarya, 428, 506, 507, 508. 
Bhambusapadraka, 338. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R., (scholar), I2, 15, 18. 
Bhandi, 70, 139, 166, 248, 412, 427. 

Bhanu Gupta, 21, 68, 292, 293, 337. 

Bhanu Gupta III, {Balnditya)^ 85, 86. 
Bhanuvarman, (Kadamba), 309, 

Bharasiva (Mah^aja), 2, 172. 
Bharatakhanda, 311. 

Bharat pur State. 12. 

Bharavi, 47O, 476. 

Bharhut, 493. 

Bhartrhari, 477, 486. 

Bhartrhari-Sdstra, 477. 

Bhartrmentha, 468. 

Bharukaccha (Broach), 76, 371. 

Bharukaccha Visaya, 304. 

Bhasa, 468, 469. 

Bh^karadatta, 270. 

Bhaskaravarman, (of Kamarupa), 66, 71, 79, 
89, 131, 180, 239, 258, 263, 357, 376, 448, 
Bhataraka, 40, 263, 503. 

Bhattacharya, Mr B. C, (scholar), 259, 356. 
Bhatlara Haricandra, 470. 

Bhatti, 477. 

Bha{\i Kdvyat 477. 

Bhavabhuti, 553. 

Bhavanaga, (Emperor), 2, 504, 547. 

Bhavani (Goddess), 504, 509. 

Bhavisya (Pufd^a)^ 551 , 552 , 553 - 
Bhida, 374. 

Bhllsa, 12, 26, 440. 

Bhimavarman, 134. 

Bhdga, 377« 
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Bhogavarman, 82, 85. 

Bhoja, 463, 470. 

Bhojakata. 329, 356. 

Bhopal Agency, (State), 435, 500. 

Bhnmara, 427, 428, 435 , 436 , 439 , 440 , 44 i» 
443 , 453 , 454 , 455 , 54 i, 591 . 
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Bhutas, 563. 

Bhuvanesvara, 433, 437, 438. 

Bihar, 37, 79 , 83, 85, 89, 91, 429, 433 * 
Bijaygadh, 12. 

Bijjana, (Emperor), 266. 
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Bilsad, 30. 
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Bodha Gaya, 433, 516, 518, 565. 
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Buddhists, 275. 
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Ceylon, 130, 469, 5x6, 517, 56 $. 

Chanda, Ramprasad, (scholar), i. 

Chan-po, (Campa), 376. 

Charlesworth, Mr M. P., (scholar), 372. 
Chatramaha, 288. 

Cheh^kka, (Takka ?), (Rajapur ?), 145. 

Che 4 an-tai 375. 

Chenab, (river), 24, 37. 

Chhabra, Dr Ch., (scholar), 260. 
Chho(}ugomin, 484. 

C;hicakole, 13. 

China, 125, 130, 143, 144, 257, 258, 373, 377, 
378, 379.406,593. 

Chiug^fa<sangf 597 * 

Chingkput, (IMst), 13* 
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Chwang, Yuan, 44, 45i 49 » O9, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
79. 80, 97, 100, 107, 108, 114, 118, 121, 122, 
124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 132, 140, 143, 162, 
163. 165, 166, 248, 249, 257i 279, 281, 332, 
362, 363, 376, 391. 403, 404, 405. 408, 411. 
424, 427. 455, 480, 481, 482, 504, 5I3» 517, 
521, 522, 524, 527, 528, 560, 563, 564, 566, 
569, 570, 573, 575, 576, 577, 59i, 592, 597, 
598. 

Cina-Bhukti, 521. 

Ciratadatta, 30, 293* 

Cirbira, 364. 

Citrabhanu, 96, 165, 473, 

Citrakuta, 37. 

Citrakutasw^in, 497. 

Citraratha, 232. 

Citravarma, 263. 

Cilravarman, 343. 

Codrington, Mr K. de R, (scholar), 442, 444. 
Comedi, 373. 

Commagene, 372, 

Conjeevaram, 13, 

Coptos, 371, 372. 

Ctesiphon, 372. 

Cunningham, Maj-Gen. Sir Alexander, 
(scholar), 317, 432, 569. 

Curtius, 182. 

Cutu-Kulanahda Sata-Karani, 261. 

Cyavana, 141. 

D 

Dabh^.a, (Dahala— Jubbulpore), 11,309. 
Dadda II, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 339- 
Dadhica, 45a 
Daivaputras, 13. 

Dak.^inapatha, 12, 141, 161, 222, 310. 
DJmalipta, (Tamralipti), 133. 

Damana, 12. 

Danurica, (Tamilagam), 371, 

Damodara Gupta, 63, 64, 67, 20l, 546. 

Damoh, 12. 

Damftrasena, 521. 

Dandin, 118, 122, 133, 143, 156, 159, 160, 161, 
187, 190, I9I, 197, 198, 201, 216, 235, 236, 
278, Ml, 283, 285, 347, 369, 378, 399, 

445, 460, 461, 470. 476, 553 - 

Dantapura (Oantaguija, DanUguja), 377, 38a 
Dantivarman, 239. 

I>arada, 373* 

Barduraka, 477. 

Daruvarman, 361. 

Da&pura, (Dasore), 31, 113, 147, 308, 310, 
366, 431* 

Dasaratha, 446. 

DasavaikiUika'-niryukti-iikH, 487, 

Das Gupta, Mr N. N., (scholar), 299* 
Datil^cSlrya, S31« 

Pattadcvi, 232, 495* 


I Dattaka, 183. 

De, Dr. S. K. (scholar). 475. 

Deccan, 39, 139, 413, 

Deo-Baranark, 512. 

Deogadh, (or Deogarh,—Jhansi Dist), 428, 
432, 444, 500, 541* 

Deogadh Hill, 436. 

Devabhat^araka, 293. 

Deva Gupta, 66, 68, 69, 70, 81, 82, 89, 474, 
479, 533. 

Deva Gupta II, 71, 566, 

Deva Gupta III, 64, 84. 

Deva Gupta IV, 64, 83, 84, 87, 88. 

Deva Guptadeva, 504. 

Devakhadga, 356. 

Devaki, 498, 500. 

Devapaladeva, 240. 

Devapura, 379. 

Deva P'usa, 480. 

Devarastra, 13. 

Devardhigani, 485, 494. 

Devasarman, 354, 365. 

Devata, 276. 

Devavarma, 516. 

Devendrabodhi, 483. 

Devicahdraguptam, 8, 15, 16, 21, 25, 215, 470. 
Deyini, 38a 

Dhama Gupta, (Dharma Gupta ?) 321. 

I Dhanada, 304, 496, 

Dhanaidaha, 9. 

Dhanamitra, 284. 

Dhananjaya, 13. 

Dhanavantri, 462. 

Dhanyaka, 28$. 

Dhanyavi§nu, 213, 31 1, 499. 

Dhixadhisa, 26. 

Dharana, 379, 380. 

Dharapatta, 503, 512. 

Dharasena I, 315, 339, 50a 503, 528. 
Dharasena II, (MahSrdja), 172, 239, 261, 263, 
289, 295, 300, 314, 315, 334, 338. 343, 344, 
352, 358, 3^1, 364, 425, 473, 503, 514, 532, 
547, 55a 

Dharasena III, 503, 570. 

Dharasena IV, 40, 74, 76, 77, 78, 79, 230, 234, 

315, 503, 570. 

Dharasena Sri, 477. 

Dharmaditya, 75, 80, 287, 289, 316, 328, 331, 
357, 503. 

Dharmagahja, $72. 

Dharma Gupta, 521. 

IMiarmakirti, 481, 482* 484, 485, 487. 
Dhannapaiadeva, 91, 238, 262, 266, 301, 482, 
483. 4B5, 572, 574- 
Dharmasaatras, 194. 

Dhava$ati 4 ika, 256, 360, 484^ $ 45 * 
DhenU^rlma, 3x4 
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bhrtara^tra, 178, 

Dhftimitra, 293. 

Dhrtipala, 293. 

Dhruvabhata, 73, 74, 77. 

Dhruvabhuti, 236, 263. 

Dhurvadatta, 472. 

Dhruvadevi, 16, 25, III, 215. 

Dhruvasarman, 431, 501. 

Dhruvasena I, 239, 242, 313, 344, 358, 359. 
362, 512, 570. 

Dhruvasena II, (BUldditya), 74, 76, 316, 359. 
479, 503, 512. 

Dhruvasena III, 200, 234, 263, 309, 344, 426, 

503. 

Dhruvasvamini, 18, 27, 332. 

Digariibara, 103. 

Dinnaga, (or Dignaga), 463, 469, 481, 482, 

483. 

Dipanaka, 315. 

Divakaramitra, 1 13, 566, 567, 576. 
Divakaranandin, 291. 

Divakarasena, 232. 

Dronasimha, 172, 503. 

DuddB^-Sanghdrainat 276, 565, 568, 570. 
Duradhamitra, 514. 

Durga, (Goddess), 210, 504, 509, 541, 542. 
Dusyahta, 445, 446. 

Dvasaditya, 390. 

£ 

East Bengal, 289. 

Egypt, 421. 

Ellore, 13. 

Eran, 21, 31 
Erandapalle, 12. 

Euphrates, (river) 37Z 

F 

Fa Hien, 24, 94, 95,107, nS, Ii6, 117, 130, 
143, 144, 145, 147, 162, 277, 350, 363, 373. 
374, 376, 381, 402, 404, 405, 406, 425, 428, 
441,518,530,560. 564,569. 572, 573, 578, 
581, 586. 596. 

Fang-CMhy (a Chinese work), 81. 

Firuz, (King), 465 

Fleet, 7. F. (scholar), 5, 7. 8, 9, 87, 238, 259, 
288, 302, 306, 309. 317, 339, 347, 348, 351, 

353, 358,430,515. 

FM(hkiiHo, 32, 

G 

Ga ja-Lakj^bim, 33Z 
GaIIu, 3^, 47a. 

G«iiiUilira» 308. 

Gai«dlsa, 457, 459. 

Ga^apatinigai 10, 26. 


Ganapati (God), 105, 108. 

Ganapati Sastri, T., 457. 

Gandhamadhana, 418. 

Gandhara, 373, 374, 481. 

Ganesa, 147, 439, 440. 

Ganga (Goddess), 383. 

Gangas (dynasty), I. 

Ganga-Yamuna (symbol), 88, 429, 437, 444. 
Ganges (river), 132, 133, 164, 249, 282, 310, 
373,374, 375, 376, 381, 509,522. 

Ganguly, Mr O. C. (scholar), 537, 

Gan jam, (Dist), 13. 

Ganj-Nachna, I. 

Gargara, (river), 147. 

Garuda (God), 438, 496, 538, 539- 
Gauda country (Panca Gaudas), 91, 473. 
Gaudas, 65, 66, 70, 72, 79, 80, 91. 

GaudavUhOy 72. 

Gauri (Goddess), 509. 

Gautama (Law Giver) 226. 

Gautamiputra, 4, 7. 

Gaya, 24, 578. 

Gaya Dist., 40. 

Gharipur, 375. 

Ghasuhdi, 490. 

Ghatakarpara, 462. 

Ghatikas. 107. 

Ghatotkaca Gupta, 5, 8, 31, 33, 35, 230, 390, 

539. 

Ghazipur, 38. 

Ghora Ahgirasa, 490, 509. 

I Ghosal, Dr. U. N., (scholar), 335, 347, 348, 

349. 

Girikottura, 13. 

Giristhala, 379. 

Goalbhita, 275. 

Godavari (river), I2, 381. 

Gomati, 18. 

Gomatikotta, 85, 90. 

Gomidattasv^in Bhatta, 329. 

Gondwana (Eastern), 12. 

Gopa (mountain) 511. 

Gopacandra, 80, 269, 316, 329. 

Gopala, 91. 

Gopalpur, 370. 

GoparSja, 109, 164, 2I2, 215, 430. 

Gopasvimin, 287, 296, 302, 341, 345, 543. 
Gorajjabhoga, 304. 

Gorakhpur, 560. 

Gorman {dc 3 rya)t 276, 559. 

Govinda (engraver), 364. 

Govinda III (Ra^trakOta), 89, 305. 

Govinda Gupta, 27, 28, 29, 30, 35, 36. 
C^havarman, 66, 80, 8 x, 204, 205, 206» 209, 
4r4,479»S6a 
Gfdbrakufa, 534 * 
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Grhagupta, 283. 

Grhamitrapalita, 531. 

Grumbates, 20, 

Guadaka, 290. 

Guha {nrnmya), 296, 341, 366, 473. 

Guhasena, 106, 308, 341, 503, S 65 » 570 * 
Gujarat, 25, 39, 74, 142, 144, 366. 

Gunamati, 574. 

Gunanandin, 275. 

GMm)sSitagraharaf 355. 

Gunjakirti, 365, 472. 

Gupta Era, 9. 

Gupta, Mr K. M., (scholar), 339. 

Gupta, ^ri, 5 i 8, 15, 39. 

Guptas, The, I, II6, 129, 143, 214, 224, 229, 
231, 232, 242, 266, 273, 303, 306, 317, 327. 
330, 34i» 360, 393, 428, 430, 541, 566, 570. 

Gurjara Pratiharas, 19. 

Gurjaras, 78. 

Guru Govindsingh, 1 8. 

Gwalior State, 10, 12. 

H 

Hadrian, 371. 

Haihayas, (Kalacuriyas), 86. 

Haimavati, 509. 

Halayudha, 43O. 

Haihsamitra, 514. 

Hamsavega, 71, 179 , 180, 181, 250, 403, 418, 
448, 449. 

Kara, 501. 

Haradatta, 457. 

Haraprasada S^tri, Dr H., (scholar), 7. 
Haribala, 242. 

Haribhadra Suri l, 378, 380, 487, 536, 537. 
Haricandra, 470, 508. 

Harigupta, 532, 533, 540. 

Harisamba, 178. 

Hari§ena Tilabhattaraka, 173, 236, 241, 293, 
341, 342, 363, 4 ^ 7 - 
Harisvami, 478, 479. 

Harisvamini, 368, 519, 595 - 
Hariti, 583. 

Harivarman, 95. 

Harivisnu, 499. 

Hariy^naka, 362. 

Harsacariia, 10, 155, 187, 265, 272, 302, 317, 
361, 464. 4^, 474, 475 , 476. 

Har^adeva, 447. 

Har§a Era, 83. 

Har?a (vardhana), 3, 63, 69, 71, 72, 73 , 74 , 
76, 77 , 78, 79 , 81, 82, 83, 85, 89, 95 , 9 ^ 98 , 
lOl, 116, 118, 121, 123, 125, 127, 131, 132, 
135, 136, 139, 4^ I 5 «, 155, 162, 163, 164, 
166, 168, 169 , x/o, 171, 174, 175, 176, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
189, 192, 194* 196, 199, 204, 208, 310 , 215, 


216, 217, 234, 239, 248, 249, 250, 251, 256 , 
257, 258, 263, 264, 267, 268, 279, 294, 302, 
304, 312, 317, 333 » 335. 344 . 352, 357 , 359 , 
360, 363, 364, 405, 407,408,409,411,412, 
414,415,417,419,421, 424, 427, 428, 448, 
449 , 450, 455 , 459 , 46o, 464, 473 , 474 , 475 , 
479, 484, 499 , 504, 505, 508, 512, 513, 522, 
523, 524, 526, 528, 529, 530, 533 , 535 , 540, 
564, 566, 568, 575, 585, 596. 

Hastavapraharani, 313, 358. 

Hastin {Maharaja), 109, IIO, 152, 235, 237 , 
242, 262, 277, 294, 298 301, 307, 308, 310, 
330, 342, 349, 350, 351, 355, 471, 472, 502, 

544. 549, 590. 591. 

Hastivarman, 13. 

Hayagriva, 468. 

Heliodora, 490. 

Hemacandrasuri, 483, 484. 

Hembhata, 296. 

Herakles, 489. 

Himalayas, 18, 40, 319. 

Hindus, 144, 164, 275. 

Hippalus, 371. 

History of Scientists, 22. 

Hormos, 372. 

Hosangabad, I. 

Hoysalas, 437, 

Hultzsch, Dr E., 313, 314. 

Hunas, 31, 32, 34, 35, 465, 484- 
Huviska, 21, 494. 

Hwui Lun, 5, 514, 515, 597. 

I 

I-cha-mo-on-tno, King of Central India, 90. 
India, 131, 144, 164, 371 , 372. 

Indo-Greeks, 164. 

Indra, (God) 304, 440, 494, 537 * 

Indrabhuti, 493. 

Indra-Gomin, 484. 

Indra ji, Dr. Bhagwanlal (scholar), 1, 238. 
Indrapura, 367. 

Indumati, 446. 

Indua (river), 373. 

Inginasangama (river), 561. 

Iran, 395. 

Iravati, 445* 

Isana, 477. 

Is^navarman, 3, 40, 79, 106. 

Isidore, 372. 

Isvaradisa, 471. 

Isvaradeva, 529. 

Isvara Gupta, 344. 

1-Tslng, 8, 99, 100, 107, 108, 109, II^, 124, 

143, 144, 163, 376, 378, 403. 477f 482. 

514. S15. SOS, S66. S68. 569. 570, 576, S 78 > 
S 79 , 582, 58s, 586, 587, 588, 589, 592, 595, 
596.597, 598, 599- 
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j 


Jaikadeva, 316. 

Jainas, 199, 275, 566. 

Jakka, 266. 

Jalandhara, 493, 504, 521. 

Jambhala, 443, 

Jamuna, 310. 

Janakiharana, 478. 

Jangoyika, (village), 288. 

Jantavura, 381. 

Jasaditya, 380. 
jStakas, (stories), 322. 

Jayabhata I, 76, 339. 

Jayabhata II, 73, 76, 78, 288, 365. 
Jayadatta, 290, 293. 

Jayadeva IT, 84, 91. 

Jayaditya, 477, 47^, 483, 484. 

Jaya Gupta, 2, 390. 

Jayanaga, 71. 

Jayanatha, Maharaja, (King), 255, 513. 34; 

l^A7 472, 502, 541 

M/i 55 

Jayanta, 91. 

Jayantipura, 311. 

Jayapida, 91. 

Jaya Prakandayasa, 391. 

Jayaraja, 342. 

Jayasena, 577. 

K. p., (scholar), i, i8. ig, 20, 46( 

Jayaswamini, 232, 

Jayavardbana II, 89. 

Jayavarman, 33. 

Jhansi Dist., 428, 432, 436, 500. 

Jhar, (village), 314. 

Jhelum, (river), 3, 18, 69. 

Jinendra, 561. 

Jivanta, 367. 

Jivasiddhi, 275. 

Jivita Gupta I, 79. 

68. 76. 79 , 84, 85, 89, 90, 
181, 236, 238, 239, 241, 259, 262, 263, 
*98, 300, 303, 308, 312, 471, 512, 514. 
Jfianacandra, 574, 576, 

Jodhpur, 7, 33. 

Jodhpur State, la 
Jullunder Doab, 19. 

Junagadh, 32, 34. 

Jutikas, 563. 

Jyotisa VedUga ^ 106, 


K 

Kabul, 20. 

Kaca,, 9 » I 4 t IS, 16. 383. 

Klcara-pa|}iki, 308, 309, 313, 334. 


Kadaibbakula, (Kadambas), 1, 3, 107. 
Kadarfabari, 155, 175, 197, 201, 232, 448, 450, 
474r 505. 

Kadara, 380. 

Kafiristan, 374. 

Kahaum, 560. 

Kah-pi-fat (Kapitha — Sankasya), 1 15, 
Kailasa, 432- 

Kajurgira, (-Kankjol-Rajmahal), 132. 
Kakanada, 12. 

Kakanadabota, 368, 5 19, 564, 594, 595, 596. 
Kakapura, 12. 

Kakas, 12. 


Kakka, 473. 
Kakubha, 307. 


Kakusthavarman, 463, 561. 
Kalacuriyas, 40, 62, 68, 266, 303, 304. 
Kalalaya, 490. 


Kalaratri, 509. 

Kalavanga, (village), 561. 

Kalhana, 90, 91. 

Kali, (Goddess), 508, 509. 

Kalidasa, 95, 96, 98, 99, 105, no, in, 114, 
116 , 117, 120, I 2 I, 122 , 131, 134, 135, 140. 
142, 144. 148, 153 . 156, 157 , 159, 163, 164, 
165, 168, 171, 182, 183, 184, 18S, 188, 189, 
193. 198, 200, 201, 202, 204, 209, 212, 214, 
217. 231, 233, 235, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 
250. 251, 253, 254, 261,262,265,266,273, 
274, 278, 279, 289, 294, 333 , 400. 402, 40s, 
406, 409, 410, 411, 412,413.417,418,419, 
420, 421, 424, 430, 445, 446, 447, 448, 450, 
451, 452, 454, 456, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 
465, 466, 467, 468, 476, 481, 505, 506, 531, 
553 , 590. 


Kalika, (Goddess), 90. 

Kalpa Sutra, 556, 557, 558. 

Kalinga, 39, 86, 91, 131, 370, 38I, 395, 483, 
494 * 

Kalinganagara, 381. 

Kalyanavarman, 162. 

Kalyani, 305. 

Kamadeva, (God), 162, 191, 448, 450, 501. 
Kamaladevi, 83. 

Kamala Srila, 485. 

Kamamahjari, 535. 

Kamandaka, 22, 247, 248, 466, 467, 553 . 
Kamapala, 284, 285. 

Kamargava I, (Coda-Ganga King), 381. 
Kamarupa, 66, 71, 72, 79, I 31 . 132, 180, 257, 
258, 263, 357 . 376, 448, 449 , 523. 

KSmasStra, 161, 471. 

Kambhoja, 321. 

Kanacja, 566. 

Kanakavati, 283. 

Kanasarukmaga. 323. 

Kanaui 66, 72, 80, 168, 170, 250, 264, 317, 
344,374.423,5()4>S33.S75* 
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Kanci, (city) 13, 87, m, 48l, 482. 
Kandukavati» 466. 

Kangra Valley, 19. 

Kanha Deav, 480, 

Kaniska, 20, 493, 494. 

Kankali Tila, 494. 

Kanyakubja, 66, 68, 70, 73, 81, 132, 135, 359, 
409, 505, 5I3» 522, 523, 524- 

Kipalik^s, 563. 

Kapila, 500, 566. 

Kapilavastu, 374, 519. 

Kapisa, 1 3 1. 

Karamdan4a, 23. 

Kardama-pati, 309. 

Karitalai, 309. 

Karkaraja, (King), 339. 

Karle, 2, 224. 

Karnadeva, 268. 

Karnanrpa, 480. 

Karnasuvarna, 69, 71, 79. 

Karnataka country, 311, 314, 354, 362, 370. 
Karnatala, 506. 

Karpatika, (Brahmanas), 336. 

Karttiiceya, (God), 19, 387, 39?, 440. 
Kartripura, 19. 

Kashmir, (Kasmira), 115, 374, 465, 577. 

Kasi (city), 89, 284, 395, 

KShkavftti, 477, 478. 

Kasyapa^ 453, 492. 

Katacuris, (Ka[acuriyas)-see Kalacuriyas 
above, 40. 

Kat^a (dvipa), 380. 

Kanaka, 306. 

KatMsaritsUgarat 381. 

Kathiawad, (Kathiawir), 24, 26, 13 1, 314, 
316, 466. 

Katmandu, 595. 

Katyayini, 504, 509. 

Kaumudimahotsava, I61, 183, 250, 266, 267, 
467, 470. 

Kaurlla, I2. 

Kausimbi, (Kosambi), 160, 374, 375, 482. 
Kausiki, 457, 

Kautalya, il, I18, 119, 120, 157, 182, 192, 197, 
218, 219, 220, 221, 228, 229, 235, 247, 266, 
267, 271, 277, 307, 320, 35*1. 327, 329, 330, 
334, 346, 351, 253, 3^, 394, 395, 589, 590. 
KSvyadarsa, 476. 

KdvyamimS^a, l8. 

Keddih, 38a 

Keith, Dr. A.B., (scholar), 470, 475, 477, 
Kesava, 512. 

Khtdatapara, (visaya), 29a 

Kha^gas of Samata|a (dynasty), 79^ 90, 

Kharagraha 1, 17;. 

Kharagraha II, 20i, joji 


Kharavela, 494. 

Kharpara, 12. 

Khasa, 20. 

Khazriji, Ibn Abi Usaibei'a, 22. 
Khetakahara, 335. 

Khotan, 373, 375. 

Kiang-naiit 592. 

Kidara, 380. 

Kielhorn, Dr, F., (scholar), 78, 303, 464. 
Kikataputra, 315. 

Kila-kila Kings, i. 

Kim, (river), 86. 

Kiniki Khetaka, 312. 

Kinnaras, (a wild tribe), 192. 

Kirat^, (a wild tribe), 255, 414. 

Kirtivarman I, 86. 

Kisoravataka, 68. 

Kisorika, 468. 

fCi-Va (Ch'a), (Cutch), 1 30. 

Kittel, Rev. F., 309. 

Kleisobora, 490. 

Kohat, 374* 

Kokamukhasvamin, 337. 

Kollapiiraka, 177. 

Kohadevi, (Queen) 87, 231, 504. 

Konch, 433. 

Kondaraja, 356. 

Kongyoda, (Ganjam), 77. 

Konow, Dr. Sten, (scholar), 13, 313, 314. 
Korp^ika agrafulra, 308, 310, 355, 544* 
Kosala (Desa), 12, 39, 91, 145, 147, 312, 405, 
406, 519. 

Kosalas, 430. 

Kota-Kulaja, 3, 

Kotah State, 3, 10, 434. 

Kota^avi, ll. 

Kothoor, 13. 

Kotivar^, 290, 31 1, 336, 337, 366. 
Kottadeva, 261. 

Krathakaisikas, 254. 

Krishna Dist., 13. 

Krishnamachariar, Dr. M., (scholar), 475. 
Krsna III, (Ra§trakuta king), 37. 

Krsna Gupta IV, 5, 82, 83. 

Krsnapura, 49a 

Krjna §ri, (God) 2S4. 474. 478, 49D, 498, 500. 
Krsnavardhana, 127, 256, 

Krsna-Vasudeva, 496. 

Ksama, (Goddess) 507. 

Kfamasramana, 485. 

Ksahtisiihha, 577. 

Kfapatiaka, (Siddhasena), 462, 464. 
Ksatrapas, (Western), 20, 24. 

Kfatriyas, 92, 95 / 94 / m Up. 
K|emSii<kat46J« 
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KftramahSmSiya, 381. 

Ksudraka, 337. 

Kubera, (Gad), 13, 440, 490. 

Kuberanaga, 24. 

Kukura, 321. 

Kulottunga Coja I, 359. 

Kuluta, 19. 

Kumaradasa, 478. 

Kumaradatta, 562. 

Kumara Devi, 8, 232, 384, 402, 539, 

Kumara Gupta I, 15, 23, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33» 35, 37» 38, 64, 65, 113, 122, 127, 142, 145, 
147, 152, 216, 230, 243, 259, 264, 276, 278, 
289, 290, 292, 298, 300, 308, 310, 3ti, 336, 
337, 338, 343, 347. 366, 386, 387. 388, 389. 
392, 419, 420, 425, 430. 431, 432. 437, 438, 
440, 441. 442, 463, 464, 471, 496, 497, 499. 
501, 502. 510. 519, 531, 538, 539, 540, 547, 
559, 554, 569, 595- 

Kumara Gupta II, 37, 389, 390, 498, 539, 548, 
Kumara Gupta III, 67, 2I2. 

Kumara Gupta IV, 63, 64. 

Kumara Raja (Bhaskaravarman), 132, 257, 
375, 528, 564* 

Kumar asambhava^ 463. 

Kumaravado, 304. 

Kumarila, 482, 486, 487. 

Kundi Dist, 311. 

Kuntala, 69. 

Kuhtlsvaradyutdi 463. 

Kurcakas (a Jaina sect), 561. 

Kuru, 321. 

Kusalaprakasa, 295, 343. 

Kusaaas, 20, 21, 218, 230, 307, 3I7, 382, 510. 
Kusika (Bhagavata), 500. 

Kusinagara, 374, 519, 530. 

Kusthajapura, 13. 

Kusumapura, 361. 

Kutch, 74. I 

Kuttalura, 13. I 

KuvalayamUlaf 532. 

L 

Laksmi, (Goddess), 16, 232, 383, 384, 385, 
419, 498, 499, 502, 508, 539, 

Lakulisa, (God) 491, 500. 

Laliladitya Muktapida, 90. 

Lalitasuradeva, X9i 268. 

Lampa, 521. 

Lata (’>visaya)t 39, 78, 310, 366, 367. 

Later Guptas of Magadha, 82, 239, 272, 572. 
Lauhitya, (river), 40, 68. 

Law, Dr B. C, (scholar), ii, 

Leuce Come, 372. 

Licchavik&, S2L 
Licchavis, 8, 468. 

Lohitya, (river), ^ee Lauhitya above, 66, j 
4m I 


Lok&yatikas, 560. 

Lokesvara Padmapani, 442. 

Louis XIV, 393* 

M 

Madambas, 223. 

Madelakha, 450. 

Madhavacarya, 486, 492. 

Madhava Gupta, 63, 64, 71, 79/ 81, 82, 83, 84, 
127, 171, 479, 499. 

Madhavasena, 244, 245. 

Madhavika, 333. 

Madhu, (river), 329, 356. 

Madhura, 395. 

Madhurika, 333* 

Madhyadesa, 28, 88, II5. 

Madhyamika-kara, 480. 

Madira, 232. 

Madkana, (village), 358. 

Madra, 3, 559, 560. 

Madrakas, 12, 86, 321. 

Magadha, 2, 5, 7, 9, 35, 63, 79 80, 8l, 82, 86, 
87, 88, 130, 231, 239, 267, 319, 367, 482, 485, 
491, 568, 576, 598. 

Magha, 478. 

Maghavan, 148. 

Mahabhairavasvami, 504. 

Mahdhharata, 12, lOl, 214, 553. 

Mahabhasydf 469. 

Mahabhavaguptaraja I, (Yayati), 237, 306, 

311, 312. 

Mahabodhi, 5 14. 

Mahadeva, 501, 502. 

Mahadevi, 2. 

Mahajayaraja, lio, 184, 30S, 552. 

Mahakala, (God), 185, 505, 506. 
Mahak^ntara, 12. 

Mabakataba, 379, 380 
Mahakosala, 480. 

Mahikuta, i, 40. 

Mahamallapuram, 541. 

Mahanaman, 464, 516, 565. 

Mahirastra, 72, 481. 

Mahisena Gupta, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 80, 
81, 82, 131, 479. 

Mahasenasv^mi, 437, 501. 

Mahasudevarija, 184, 313, 314, 329, 499, 550, 

552. 

Mahdva^sa, 492. 

Mahavira, 443, 494* 

Mahendra, 12, 32, 40, 466, 503* 
Mahendraditya, 569, 

MaheSvara, 380, 503, 504, 511. 
MahMvarapurat 505. 

Mahibali, 335* 

MiUiihdai 492. 
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Mahisa (-mati), 395. 

Mahi.^kas, 48a 
Mahilasuramardhini, 44a 
Mahyar State, 511. 

Maitrakas (of Valabhi), 39, 73, 107, 315, 343, 
344, 345, 473, 503, 570. 

Maitreya, 480. 

Maitri, (monk), 586. 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C, (scholar), 74, 381. 
Makandi, 379. 

Malabar, 412. 

Malada, 116, 583, 596. 

Malati, 102, 187, 41 1, 420. 

Malavaka, (-bhukti), 40, 316. 

Malavas, ll, 39, 78, 86, 590. 

Malavika, 333, 458. 

MalavikSgnimitrafp, 253, 273, 45 1, 455, 457, 
463. 

Malaya, 377, 379, 380. 

Malayaketu, 250, 278. 

Malkhed, 305. 

Mallaka, 321. 

Mallinatha, iii, 265, 266, 289, 430, 454. 
Malwa, 24, 26, 35, 36, 39, 40, 64, 68, 69, 73, 
74, 75, 81, 130, 139, 333, 389, 478, 505. 
Minanka, 84, 85. 

Minapura, (Manipura), 309. 

Mandaravisnu, 71. 

Mandasor, 30, 31, 40. 

Mandhatri, 508. 

Mangalesa, 72, 86, 464. 

Maninagapethe, 308, 309, 312, 503. 
Manoratha, 343, 365, 472, 481. 

Manpur, 503. 

Mahtaraja, I2. 

Mantragupta, 25a 

Manu, (Law Giver), 102, 146, 219, 326, 352, 

360, 548, 549. 

Marathi, 348, 349. 

Masana — place, 266. 

Masulipatam, 37a 
Matahgaka, 409, 412. 

Mathura, 4, 24, II5, 323, 374, 397,423,438, 
439, 441, 489, 490, 491, 495, 520, 521, 540, 
559, 565. 

Matidatta, 293. 

Matipura, 521. 

Mitrdasa, 144, 367. 

Matrsena, ill. 

Matrsiva, 359. 

Matrvisnu, {Mahnrdja), 200, 230, 243, 311, 

4 » 

Maufjgalya, 244. 

Maukharis, x, 2, 3,40, 64, 66, 79, 80, 82, 85, 

89, 107, 208, 231, 504. 

Mauryas, X19, 218, 228. 


Mayura, 476. 

Mayuraka, 477. 

Mayuraksa, 432. 

Mayurasarma, 3, 107. 

MayurHstava, 476. 

Medhuna, 224, 340. 

Megasthenes, 182, 2l8, 491. 

Meghavarna, 517. 

Mekala, 39. 

Mekhalaka, 127, 256, 408. 

Merv, 372. 

Mesopotamia, 372. 

Middle Kingdom, 1 15. 

Mihiralaksmi, (Goddess) 51 1. 

Mihiras, 532. 

Mirashi, A/Af., V. V., (scholar), 19, 20. 
Mitradeva, 452. 

Mitra Gupta, 283. 

Mohen jo Daro, 421, 

Mokhari, 2. 

Mrcchakatikat 272, 28a 
Mrgasikhavana, 8, 514, 5 1 5, 5 16. 
Mrgesavarma, 561, 562. 

MGdabidri, 430. 

MudrSrSksasa, 183, 250, 270, 278, 284, 368, 
470. 

Mujmalu-T-Tawarikh, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23. 
Mukhara, 3. 

Muktika, 452. 

Mukundwara Pass, 434. 

Mundesvara, 429. 

Murghab, (river) 465. 

Murundas, 13. 

MtHo-pi (Muktapida), 91. 

Myos, 371. 

Myos Hormos, 372. 

Mysore, 3. 

N 

Nachna Kuthara, 428, 429, 431, 433, 434t 

441. 

Naga, 10. 

Naga, Sri, 344 * 

Nagadatta, la 

Nagadeva, (Uparika), 287, 28S. 

NSgadeya, {SaMaka)^ 255* 

NGgas, (dynasty), 440. 

NSlgarjuna, 479, 493* 

Nagasena, 10. 

N&gasimha, 263, 342. 

NSgasri, 355. 

NSlgod State, 429. 

Nagaudh State, 309. 

mianda, {Sa^gMtrSma). 6, 7, «5t W. 109, 

117, 15S* «r. a?6.375.44*.44*.4»>, 



tNDEi 


ill 


481. 485, 496, 523, 525, 530» 563* 564, 

«;66 *i67# 568, 5 ^» 570* 571* 572 . 573 » 5 ^ 
576’, 577 » 582, 583# 587* 588, 594 # 595 # 596 » 
597 # 598# S 99 * 

Nal.apura, 2 io. 

Nalinapura, I 9 * 

Nanda, 361. 

Narada (Law Giver), *^7.^8, 2j5, 225, 
226, 227, 228. 324, 323, 3261 360, 453 # 494 * 
Narasiihha I, (Mahamalla) 47 ^ 


Narasimhgadh, ii 

Narasiihha Gupta, 37 # 39 ^# 497 # 498 
Narasimhavarma II, 476 


Naravarman, 33 
Narayana Visnu, 495 # 49 ^ 
Narendra Gupta, 80. 
Narendrasena, 38, 39. 
Narendravinita, 80. 

Narmada, (river). 24, 38, 39 86. 


Narwar, 10. 

Nasik, 2 224, 444 * 

Nasti, (town), 3 # u* 

Natesvara, 438, 440. 

Nath, Mr Jagan, (scholar), 20. 

Natha, 343# 472. 

Natha Sarman, 291, 

Nd^yadarpana {Mirror of Dancing)^ 470 * 
m\yasnstra^ 45 1« 

Nayasena, (Kayastha), 269. 

Nellore Dist., 13. 

Nemicandra, 479* 

Nepal, 19. 

Nerbudda, (see Narmada above), 37 * 
Nicagiri, 185, 

Nidhanpur, 79. 

Nidhipatidatta, 283. 

Niiaiohita, (Rudrasiva), 136. 
Nilanetra, 480. 

Nilaraja, 13. 

Nirgninthas, 563. 

Nirmanda, (village), 546 - 
Nisbis, 372. 

mtisdra, 22, 23, 466, 467. 

North Arcot Dist., 13 - 
North Bengal, 30. 


O 


04i'^i8a, 91* 

04 ra, 91* 

Oghadeva, 502. 

(Hi-ckHHa40j (Ahicchatra ?), 115* 
Opafti-grama, (^Hi^ 3 )# 308 , 309* 
Orissa, 30, * 58 , 4*9, 43a, 433 . 434 . 48 #* 
Oxford, 573 . 574 - 
Oxus, (river), 373 . 374 . 485 - 

(Hayamukha), 132. 


P 

Padma Purdm, 551 # 552 , 553 * 

Padmavati, lO. 

Padmavati, (wife of Sahghila), 559 * 

Paharpur, (Bengal), 54 i* 

Pakotaka, i. 

Palakka, 13- 
Palaka, 28I. 

Palakkada, 13. 

Palas, (dynasty), 72 , 239, 269. 

I Palasika, (-Halsi); 561. 

1 Pallavas, i, 3, 13# 86, 87. 

Pamvagrama, 317. 

Pancala, 321. 

Pahcakulyavapaka, 332, 

Pandya, 395. 

Panini, 469# 477 , 490 # 577 * 

Paramartha, 28. 

Parasarya, 199. 

Parasmania, Nagod State, 44a 
Pargiter, F. E. (scholar), I, 9# 357 * 

Pari Gupta, 2. 

Pariyatra, 179# 252, 521. 

Pariyaya, (village), 309. 

Parivrajakas, {’MafiSrSjas,) 230, 235, 307# 3 ^ 0 , 
314# 342, 457 * 

Parnadatta, 212 , 252, 265, 316, 498. 

Parvata, 278. 

Parvata, (monastery), 577 * 

Parvati, (Goddess), 432, 440, 502, 509. 
Parvatiparanaya, 475. 

Pasupatas, 199# 473 , 591 # 500, 503, 505* 
Patalasvamin, 506, 507. 

Pataliputra, 9, 21, 24, 26, 27, 143, 144 # 147 # 
183, 368, 374 . 376, 380, 381, 467# 4W, 578. 
Pathak, Dr. K. R, (scholar), 465. 

Pathari, 500. 

Patna, 439. 

Patralata, 187. 

Pattadakal, 437. 

Pattapadraka, 309. 

Pawaiya, 37. 

Penthana-bhukti, 31Z 
Periplus, They 12, 370, 371# 371 - 
Persia, 377, 378. 

Persians, 412, 

Peshawar, 375. 

Petra, 372. 

Phalgudatta, 365, 472. 

Phangapallika, 315. 

Fi-shan-nay 115, 375* 

Pilu, (sprays), 150. 

Pimparlpadraka, 312s, 

Pin&kin, 503. 

Pingalanetra, 480, 
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Pippalarunkari, (Piplod), 570. 
Pisajipadakam, 224. 

Pistapura, 12, 502. 

Pisuna, 246. 

Pokharan, 7, 10, 33. 

Polur, 13. 

Prabhakaravardhana, 35, 63, 65, 66, 67, 82, 
104, II4, 159, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 169. 

171, 187, 198, 200, 204, 205, 207, 208, 209, 

2II, 213, 214. 216, 234, 248, 517, 456, 502, 

506, 508, 512, 513. 

Prabhamitra, 574. 

Prabhavati Gupta, 4, 5. 

Pragiotisa, l8o. 

Prakaiaditya, 389. 

Prakataditya, 500, 565. 

Parjaabhadra, 568. 

Prajnakara, 486. 

Prajnarasmi, 523. 

Pramati, 159, 399 * 

Prarjuna, ll, 

Prasad, Dr. Beni, (scholar), 237. 
Prasahyavigraha, 304. 

Pravarasena, (writer), 470. 

Pravarasena I, l, 5, 31, 463, 504 » 540 * 
Pravarasena II, 4, 38, 172, 177 , 232, 235, 250, 
255, 261, 273, 289, 300, 312, 329, 343, 353, 
354. 356, 504. 547, 550 . 

Prayaga, 132, 164, 212, 375, 48a 
Pntikuta, I02. 

Priyadarsikat 450. 

Prthvisena, (-wawtri), 

Prthvisena, {•'Kumdramatya), 294. 

Prthvisena I, 4, 504. 

Ptolemy, 13, 370 , 371, 372 . 

Pulike&n II, 72, 73 , 74 » 77 , 78 , 79 , 86, 139, 
437 , 455 , 475 - 

Pulindas, (wild tribe), 267. 

Pundra, (grass), 149. 

Pundravardhana, 31, 91, 291, 311, 56a 
Punjab, 9, 12 , 20, 24, 37 , 257 , 258, 325, 465- 
Pur^nas, 4. 

Purika, 273. 

Purnavarman, 80, 81, 82, 85, 516b 
Pura (Puru ?) Gupta, 28, 32, 33, 37, 65, 389, 
390, 402, 498, 539. 

Puru§apura, (Peshawar), 26j 373, 374, 518. 
Pu?karana, 7, 33. 

Puspabhuti, (Pusyabhuti), 63, 64, 66, 69, 72, 
79, 80, 173, 208, 272, 484, 512. 
Puspakaranda, 281. 

Pu§yamitra8, (a tribe), 31, 3^ 34, 35, 38. 
Pusyavardhana, 10, 

R 

Raghu, 137. 

Ra^hum^a, 446, 463, 465, 466, $89. 


Raipur, 12. 

Rajadevi, 473. 

Rajagraha, 374. 

Rajagrha Valley, 579. 

Raja Mah^aja, 317. 

Rajamasa, (wheat), 150. 

Rajaona, Hunger Dt, 443. 

Rajapur, 374, 381. 

Rajaputana, 12. 

Rajasekhara, 19, 478, 

Rajavarma, 476. 

Rajyasri, 60, 63, 70, 187, 200, 204, 205, 207, 
216, 217, 417, 419, 445 , 448, 449 , 452, 566. 
Rajavardhana I, 508, 512. 

Rajavardhana II, 69, 70, 135, 139, 158, I66, 
169, 170, 171, 208, 213, 214. 248, 445 , 474 , 
484. 

Rajyika, 472. 

Raksasa, 250. 

Rama, 17. 

Ramacandra, 470. 

Ramagrama, 374, 

Rama Gupta, 14, 15. 16, 17, 19, 21, 25, 33, 
III, 215, 243, 518. 

Ramamurti, Mr G. V., (scholar), p. 381. 
Rdmdyana^ 1 7 1. 

Ramesu, 134. 

Ramgarh hill, 451, 

Rami, 291. 

Rankabota, 545, 

Rapson, E. J., (scholar), 10. 

R^strakutas, (of Malkhed), 305, 352,541. 
Ratnapala, 347. 

Ratnaranjika, 572. 

Ratnasagara, 573. 

Ratnasimha, 576. 

Ratndvalii 475. 

Ratnavati, 283. 

Ratnodadhi, 572. 

Ravi Gupta, 484. 

Ravi, (river), 3, 18. 

Rawwal, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22. 

Resaina, 372. 

Raychaudhuri, Dr H. C, (scholar), pp. 43, 53. 
Ray, Dr. H. C., (scholar), 89. 

Revatigr^ma, 307, 308. 

Revatika, (village), 345, 543, 

Ribhupala. 293, 337. 

Rohi, (Afganistan), 374. 

Rome, 371, 372, 373 - 
Rsimitra, 514. 

Rtusa^hdrat 590 . 

RudrabhOti, 334 - 
Rudradtman, 310, 3x7. 

Radradeva, 4, xa 
Rudm Gupta, % 
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Itudrani, $09. 

Rudrasena, I, 2, 4, 468, 504. 
Rudrasena II, $, 25, 541. 
Rudrasoma, 559. 

Rudra ViMrusvaminy 276. 
Rukmini, 254. 

Rupnarayan, (river), 380. 

S 

Saba, 26, 467. 

Sabaras, 267, 418. 

Sabarasvami, 486. 

Sabathu Hill, 18. 

Saba-Virasena, 500. 

Sacas, 373. 

Saddarasana Samuccaya, 487. 
Safar, 17. 

Safeid Khoh, 373* 

Sagaradatta, 160, 280. 
Sagaramati, 532. 

Sahalatavi, II. 

§ahanusahis, 13. 

Sahya, 40. 

Sailagiri, 534. 

Sailas, 89. 

Sakala, (Sialkot), 12. 

Saka Murundas, 13. 

§akas, 13, 16, 18, 20, 21, 221, 241. 
Sakatadasa, 278. 

Sakraditya, 32, 568. 


Samudrasena, 18I, 242, 295, 307, 332, 340, 

. 343. 511. 

Sanakanikas, {Makdrdja), (see Visnudasa 
below), 12, 26, 241. 

Sanasiddha, 368. 

Sanathkumara, 379. 

Sanci, 12, 13, 434. 435. 436, 493. 594- 
Sandaka, (Gandaka?), 293. 

Sanghabhadra, 481. 

Sanghila, 264, 531. 559- 
Sangratna Gupta, 240. 

Sanjhal, 22. 

Sankara, 531. 

Sankaragana, 40, 63, 65, 8$, 239, 303, 304. 
Sankararya, 22. 

Sankara Vetalabhatta, 462. 

Sankarasana, 490. 

Sankasya, 5 19. 

Sankasya, (mountains), 374. 

Santal Parganas, (Dist), 70. 

Santa Raksita, 484. 

! Santivarma, (Kadamba), 107. 

Sanudeva, 380. 

Sapta Matrkas, (Goddesses), 210. 

Sarabha, 455. 

Sarabhaketu, 409. 

Sarabhapura, 308. 

Sarasaka, 333. 

Saraswati, (Goddess), 407, 359. 

Saraswati, Rangaswami, (scholar), 20. 
Saraswati, (river), 1 37, 164, 166. 


Sdkuntaldy 184, 246, 274, 445, 553, 
Sakyabodhi, 483. 

Sakyakirti, 576. 

Salapak§a, 263, 546, 566. 

Samacaradeva, 80, 300, 391. 

Samacara Narendraditya, 390. 

Samadhya, S31. 

Samalipadasa, 224. 

Samahtabhadra, 486. 

Samar aiccha Kahd, 378, 381, 536. 
Samarkhand, 373, 374. 

Samatafa, 11, 90, 319, 482. 

Sambhapala, 293. 

Sambhalpur, 12. 

Sambhu, 467, SOI, 503. 

Saihkaobha, (MaharSja), 294, 308, 309, 342, 
350, 471, 484, 502, 503. 


Samudra Gupta. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 20, 23, 26, 30, 33, 76, 109, 142, 145, 
172, 177, 179, 183, 2^,232,234,236,237, 
239. 241. 243, 243, 262, 263, 275, 292, 293, 
294, 295. 296, 300, 302, 303, 307, 308, 317. 


33li 333. 341, 345, 346, 3^3. 

391, 402, 409, 453, 402,468, 


516,517,530,53^540.543.566, 


382, 383, 384, 
4 «S, 496,514. 


Sarayu, (Ganga), 164. 

Sarga, 380. 

Sariputtra, 573. 

Sarma Gupta, 18. 

Sarnath, 442. 

Sarhgin, 425, 498. 

Sarvadarsana Sahgrahay 492. 

Sarvajna Mitra, 484. 

Sarvajna Narayana, 352. 

Sarvanaga, {Maharaja), 233, 310, 510. 

Sarvanatha, {Mahardja)^ 1 10, 242, 255, 298, 
308, 309. 312, 334. 342, 343. 350, 351, 359. 
472, 502, 503, 511, 591. 

Sarvani, 509. 

Sarvavarman, 67, 95, 5 1 2. 

Sasanka, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 80, II8, 174, 231, 
27a 

Sa^tika, (chaff), 150* 

§atapatha Brdhmana, 478. 

Satara 37. 

^atavahanas, i, 2. 3, 4, 5, 224, 230, 323, 340, 
469* 

Sati Sirimata, 490. 

SttkunU, 84. 

78 
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^atrughnarSja, 356. 

Satyasimha-svami, 20. 

Satyasraya, 73. 

Satvata, 490. 

Saunaka, 470. 

Scythians, 214, 2l8, 230, 307. 

Seleucia, 372. 

Semulla, (Chaul), 370. 

Sena, 380. 

Senas, (dynasty), 72. 

Seth, Dr H. C., (scholar), 7. 

Setuhahdhat 470. 

(Sanchi), 147. 

Shahbad Dist , 83, 429, 436. 

Sialkot, (see Sakala above), 37. 
Siddhakedara, 561. 

Siddharsi, 487. 

Siddharta, 492. 

Siddhartaka, 278. 

Siddhasena, 296, 345, 364, 473. 

Siddhasena Divakara, 485. 

Siddhasena Gani, 486. 

Sikharasvamin, 2, 17, 22, 294, 467. 

Sikharpur Dist., 266. 

Sikhin, 536, 537. 

Sila, 484. 

Silabhadra, 257, 482, 523, 563, 574» 577. 
Silacandra, 596. 

Siladitya, Sri, 73, 74> 75, 249, 343- 
Siladitya I, 75, 76, 344, 503. 

Siladitya II, 503. 

Siladitya III. 345, 358, 570. 

Siladitya VII, 74, 75, 95, 142, 177, 200, 23I, 
234, 242, 253, 296, 335, 338, 341, 345, 349, 
^ 364, 420, 424, 426, 473, 504, 514, 547, 550- 
Siladitya, (Harsa), 72, 75. 

Siladitya Raja, 132, 526. 

Siihhaghosa, 285. 

Simhala, (Ceylon), 13, 143, 377. 

Simhanada, 174. 

Simhapura, 375, 521. 

Simhavarman, {MahSrdja), 7, 33. 

Sihdhu, (river), 133, 375. 

Sihghala, (Ceylon), (see Simhala above), 143. 
Singara, 372. 

Sirpur, I2« 

Sisupdlavadha, 478. 

&va, (God), 102, 195. 205, 211, 439, 433, 434. 

438, 439. 440, 489. 501. 509, 536. 555. 
^ivabhagapura, 309, 315. 

&vacandra, 331. 

Sivagupta, (of Kajak), 306, 342. 
Sivakhadaguta, (§iva«kandagupta ?), z 
Sivamitra, 494. 

Sivan^ga, 285. 


&vanandi, 10. 

Sivaraja, 304. 

Skanda, (God) 15, 502. 

Skandabhata, 344, 345, 364, 473. 

Skanda Gupta, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37,38,39,64, 65, 109, no, 152, 179, 200, 
212, 233, 234, 236, 237, 239, 241. 252, 259, 
261, 264, 265, 268, 270, 275, 276, 277, 307, 
310, 336, 344, 346, 347, 366, 367, 368, 388, 
389, 402. 430, 432, 442, 495, 497, 501, 502, 
510, 513, 519, 531, 544, 594, 595- 
Skandapala, 293. 

Skandasvamin, 478, 479. 

Smith, V. A., (scholar), 8, 9, 10. 

Smitis, 325. 

Socotora, 371. 

Sodasa, 494. 

Somadeva, 37. 

Somandaka-grama, 312. 

Somatrata, (-acarya), 594. 

Son, (river), 309. 

Southern India, 1 12, 266, 276, 278. 

South Kanara Dist. 433. 

Spooner, D. B., (scholar), 367. 

Sravana Belgola, 494. 

Sravasti, 145, 159, 519. 

Sravasti {-bhukti), 3 1 2. 

Sribhoga, 378. 

Sridharavarman, 13. 

Sri Haridasa, 2. 

Srikantha, 70, 149, 187. 

Srinaga, 268. 

Srinagara, 373. 

Sripura, I2, 381. 

Srivijaya, 381. 

Srhgdraprakdsa, 463, 470. 

Srughna, 480. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, (scholar) 90. 

Sthanu (Siva), 503. 

Sthanudatta, 293, 316. 

Sthanvijvara, 3, 63, 65, 71, 114, 115, 149, 150, 
359, 374, 424, 546. 

Sthiramati, 574. 

Sthulabhadra, 493. 

Sthuna, 285. 

Strabo, 220, 360, 371. 

Subandhu, 29, 30, 469. 

Sudar^ana, (lake), 34, 212. 

Sudatta, 147. 

Sudevana, 379. 

Sudevaraja, (MMrdia), 342. 

^udraka, i;6, 195, 214, 27X 
§udras, 92, 94, 95, 96, 145- 
Sudrsti, 408, 412, 415, 419. 477. 

Suhma, (country), X33. 

Sukhan^a, 1 74, 599. 
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